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BOOK  II 
THE  fflSTORY  OF  BABYLONIA 


CHAPTER  I 

EABLY  SUMERIAN   HISTORY 

The  study  of  the  origins  of  states  is  fraught 
with  no  leas  difficulty  than  the  investigation  of 
the  origins  of  animate  nature.  The  great  wall 
before  every  investigator  of  the  beginnings  of 
things,  with  its  inscription,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  farther,"  stands  also  before  the 
student  of  the  origins  of  the  various  early  king- 
doms of  Babylonia.  It  may  always  be  impossible 
to  achieve  any  picture  of  the  beginnings  of 
civilization  in  Babylonia  which  will  satisfy  the 
desire  for  a  clear  and  vivid  portrayal.  Whatever 
may  be  achieved  by  future  investigators,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  do  more  thtai  give  outlines  of 

events  in  the  dim  past  of  early  Babylonia. 

1 
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If  wc  call  up  before  us  the  land  of  Babylonia, 
and  transport  ourselves  backward  unlil  we  reach 
the  period  of  more  tlian  four  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to  discern  here 
and  there  signs  of  life,  society,  and  govern- 
ment in  certain  cities.  Civilization  has  already 
reached  a  high  point,  the  arts  of  life  are  well 
advanced,  and  men  are  able  t«  write  down  their 
thoughts  and  deeds  in  intelligible  language  and 
in  permanent  form.'  All  thci^e  presuppose  a  long 
period  of  development  running  back  through 
millenniums  of  unrecorded  time.  At  this  period 
there  are  no  great  kingdoms,  comprising  many 
cities,  with  their  laws  and  customs,  with  sub- 
ject territory  and  tribute-iiaying  states.  Over 
the  entire  land  there  are  visible,  as  we  look  back 
Upon  it,  only  cities  dissevered  in  government, 
and  perhaps  in  intercoiir.se,  but  yet  the  promise 
of  kingdoms  still  unboni.  In  Babylonia  we 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  cities  Agado, 
Babylon,  Kutha,  Kish,  Ummaj  ^Mwnmria  (ufiai.- 
wai^ittaii  Lagash),  Guti,  and  yet  others  less 
famous.  In  eacli  of  these  cities  worslii])  is  paid 
to  some  local  god  who  is  considered  by  his 
faithful  followers  to  be  an  Eilil,  or  Lord,  the 
strongest  god,  whose  right  it  is  to  demand 
worship,  also,  from  dwellers  in  other  cities.^ 
This  belief  becomes  an  impulse  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  are  driven  out  to  conquer 
other  cities  and  so  extend  the  dominion  of  their 

■Winckler,  L'n(er«ucAui>0m.  I.rli>il«.  1H80,  p.  OS. 
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god.  If  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  could  con- 
quer  the  people  of  Kutha,  was  it  not  proof  that 
the  stronger  god  was  behind  their  armies,  and 
should  not  other  peoples  also  worship  him? 
But  there  were  other  motives  for  conquest. 
There  was  the  crying  need  for  bread— the  most 
pressing  need  of  all  the  ages.  It  was  natural 
that  they  who  had  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
country  should  seek  to  acquire  the  better  por- 
tions either  to  dwell  in  or  to  exact  tribute  from. 
The  desire  for  power,  a  thoroughly  himian  im- 
pulse, was  also  joined  to  the  other  two  influences 
at  a  very  early  date.  The  ruler  in  Babylon 
must  needs  conquer  his  nearest  neighbor  that  he 
may  get  himself  power  over  men  and  a  name 
among  them.  Impelled  by  religion,  by  hunger, 
and  by  ambition,  the  peoples  of  Babylonia,  who 
have  dwelt  apart  in  separate  cities,  begin  to  add 
city  to  city,  concentrating  power  in  the  hands 
of  kings.  Herein  lies  the  origin  of  the  great 
empire  which  must  later  dominate  the  whole 
earth,  for  these  little  kingdoms  thus  formed 
later  unite  under  ihe  headship  of  one  kingdom 
and  the  empire  is  founded.  At  the  very  earliest 
period  whose  written  records  have  come  down 
to  us  the  land  which  we  now  call  Babylonia 
was  divided  into  two  great  parts,  of  which  the 
southern  was  later  called  Sumer  and  the  northern 
Accad,  the  dividing  line  between  them  being 
approximately  drawn  from  Samarra  on  the 
Tigris  to  Hit  on  the  Euphrates.    North  of  this 
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lin«  Akkad  is  somewhat  undulating  in  surface, 
and  rises  gradually  to  unite  witli  the  steppo- 
like  lands  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  northwestern 
and  AssjTia  on  the  northeastcni  slopes.  South 
of  this  imaf^nary  line  lies  the  monotonously  level 
and  alluvial  land  of  Sumer. 

The  earliest  Sumerian  inhabitants  knouqi  to 
us  called  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
later  known  as  Accad,  by  the  strange  and  still 
unexplained  name  of  Ivi-uri  or  Ki-urra.  In 
later  times  the  name  of  the  city  of  Agade  was 
extended  by  the  Semites  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  northern  land,  and  was  Semitized  in  the 
form  AkkadO  or  Accad.  The  southern  part  of 
the  countrj',  in  which  the  Sumerians  were  first 
settled,  they  called  simply  Kanag,  from  kan, 
abode,  and  ng,  people,  that  is  simply  the  "abode 
of  people."  This  word  Kanag  appears  also  in 
Sumerian  in  the  form  kaUtm,  which  the  Assyrians 
translated  by  mAiu,  land.  In  early  times  also 
the  southern  land  was  called  ki-en-gi,  which  is 
also  translated  by  the  Semites  by  the  word 
nUitu,  land.'  It  seems  quite  probate  that  the 
ideographs  ki-en-gi  were  really  read  Shumer,* 
(Sumer)  which  came  to  be  the  common  name 
of  the  land.  The  Sumorians  called  any  other 
inhabited  land  than  their  own  simply  kur, 
which  the  Semites  also  rendered  by  the  same 

■  Rpisnrr.  Sumrrueh-Bahiiloniidtt  llumntn,  pUte  130.  (T.  Comiikre 
Thiimtii-l>iiiittin.  Iht  tiumrrii-dtrn  und  Akkaduehen  Konioainmhriflen. 
p.  IA3,  iiolp  f.  unci  Kititt.  Snia"  aivi  Atkail,  i.  |>    14.  jidti-  2. 

*  Hmny.  Niitib  mut  Samer.  lUvoc  Similiquc.  July,  1908. 
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word,  md/u  (land).  For  tiie  plural  they  simply 
ftTote  the  word  twice,  kurkurra,  adding  to  it 
the  phonetic  complement  "ra."  Their  kings  so 
long  as  they  ruled  only  over  their  own  country 
were  simply  styled  lug<U  kanag  or  fudajip^ma, 
'Tdng  of  the  land,"  and  when  they  had  obtained 
dominion  over  any  other  country  were  then 
known  as  umun  kur-kwra,  lord  of  lands. 

At  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  the  land  of  Sumer  was  inhabited  by 
the  round-headed,  clean-shaven  Sumerians,  and 
the  land  of  Accad  by  the  long-headed  taid 
bearded  Semites.  Both  of  these  races  were 
dwelling  in  cities,  with  settled  agricultm^  com- 
munities about  them.  The  Sumerians  were 
writing  upon  carefully  prepared  clay  their  own 
language,  agglutinative  in  character,  and  in  a 
script  which  they  had  either  devised  or  at 
least  perfected  from  an  original  picture  writing. 
With  their  language  there  was  early  evident 
some  intermixture  with  or  borrowing  of  Semitic 
words,  and  there  was  presumably  also  a  Semitic 
element  in  the  population,  and  racial  inter- 
mixtm%  already  in  progress. 

At  this  same  period  Accad  was  inhabited  by 
Semites  who  had  taken  over  from  their  Su- 
merian  neighbors  the  cimibrous  and  awkward 
cuneiform  script,  and  were  using  it  to  write 
their  own  tongue — a  language  inflected  and  not 
agglutinative,  and  quite  unrelated  in  form  and 
vocabulary  to  the  Sumerian.     They  also  bor- 
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roiv'cd  Sumfrian  words  and  adapted  tlicm  to 
their  own  modes  of  speech.  So  lias  it  happened 
often  af^n  in  the  history  of  men.  The  Turks 
and  the  Persians  have  both  taken  over  the 
Arabic  script,  the  former  into  an  agglutinative 
speech  of  the  Ural  Altaic  family,  tlie  Persian 
an  inflective  speech  of  t^e  Iranian  family,  and 
both  have  likewise  borrowed  words  from  the 
Semitic  Arabic. 

The  early  histor>'  of  both  Semites  and  Su- 
meriaus  is  lost  in  a  dim  past  from  which  no  ray 
of  liglit  has  penetrated  to  our  time.  The 
Semites,  as  has  been  said  before,  probably  came 
originally  from  Arabia,  but  the  course  they 
followed  is  quite  unknown.  Waves  of  migra- 
tion in  later  times  passed  out  of  Arabia  directly 
by  the  great  lines  of  the  wadies  into  southern 
Babylonia,  n'hile  others  seem  to  have  moved  at 
first  out  of  Arabia  toward  the  northwest  into 
Canaan  and  then  northward  to  Aram,  and 
turning  then  eastward  entered  Babylonia  by 
the  Euphrates  from  the  northwest.  These 
courses  are  so  different  that,  from  them  it  is 
hazardous  to  draw  any  single  analogy  concern-  - 
ing  the  earliest  i)eriod.  It  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  suppose  that  Sumcr  was  already 
inhabited  by  Semites  to  some  degree  when  the 
earliest  Sumerians  entered  it.  Tliis  supposition 
would  exi>lain  an  interesting  and  curious  phe- 
nomenon, that  the  Siunorians  pictured  their 
gods  with   beards  like  the  Semites  and  not 
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smooth  shaven  like  themselves.  In  the  very 
earliest  portraits  of  Sumerian  gods  the  resem- 
blance to  the  Semites  is  less  than  in  later  times 
when  Semitic  influence  was  greater,  but  it  is 
discernible,  and  su^ests  the  hypothesis,  though 
the  evidence  be  slight,  that  Semites  perhaps 
only  as  pastoral  nomads  were  already  in  the 
land  whoi  the  warlike  and  conquering  Sumerian 
firat  appeared. 

Whence  the  Sumerians  came  is  for  us  a 
matter  of  speculation  only.'  When  the  veil 
lifts  before  our  eyes  they  are  already  living  a 
civilized  life  in  cities,  and  already  skilled  in 
the  use  of  metals,  for  copper  spear  heads,  axes, 
da^ers  and  fish  hooks  appear  in  the  very 
lowest  strata  at  Fara,  the  ancient  city  of  Shurip- 
pak.*  Even  so  early  as  this  the  life^ving 
waters  of  the  river  were  already  conducted  to 
the  cities  and  to  the  fields  in  artificially  con- 
structed canals. 

The  earliest  records  which  have  been  pre- 
Berved  are  connected  with  Lagash,  Nippur  and 

'  They  have  been  supposed  to  come  {a)  from  the  soutb  by  the  waters 
cf  the  Peraun  gulf,  aa  Oatiii«  U  repreeeatcd  by  BeToason  aa  appearing 
"in  the  finit  year  of  Chaldea."  (£u»Wi  Cknmicorum  Liber  Prior 
*iita.  Alfred  StAotne.  Berlin,  1HT5,  ml.  14,  f.  Greek  text  and  trooa- 
lition  in  RogerB,  CuneifiHtn  PamiUit,  pp.  7&-78.)  (b)  From  some 
mountain  home  by  way  of  the  hills  o[  ICIam.  For  Uiia  it  is  alleged 
that  there  ia  an  analogy  in  later  migrationii  l>y  thia  route,  as.  for  ciani- 
Iije,  the  Ilaniilea.  On  this  hypotheaig  their  originat  home  might  be 
found  even  so  far  afield  ai  in  Turkeatan.  (See  on  the  latter  point. 
Kaphsel  Pumpelly,  Explorationt  in  Tttrkakm,  Caniegie  Inatitution 
FuUicationa,  Noa.  2fl  (1905)  and  73  (1908).  (c)  From  India,  by  way 
of  Ellam.  because  of  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  raoa 
in  eariy  India.     (Hall,  The  Ancient  Hialory  of  the  Near  Eatt,  p.  173.) 

•  For  these  ezcavations  see  above,  I,  p.  319. 
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Kish,  in  the  Iftnd  of  Sumer,  and  aJI  these,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  are  «Titten  in  the  Sumerian 
tongue.  Tlicy  are  brief  lines  of  dedication 
accompanying  some  votive  offering  to  a  god, 
or  notices  of  some  temple  erection  or  canal 
cxca^'atio^.  From  them  it  is  impos^ble  to 
construct  any  real  historj*,  for  we  do  not  surely 
know  the  order  in  which  the  earliest  of  them 
reigned,  nor  do  wc  know  their  relations  one 
with  the  other,  save  for  now  and  again  some 
vague  hint. 

From  the  ruins  of  Nippur,  out  of  a  great 
depth  beneath  the  pavements  of  very  early 
kings  there  have  come  three  fr^ments  of  a 
dark  brown  sandstone  vase,  upon  which  in 
extremely  arcliaic  cuneiform  characters  these 
words  are  written  in  pure  Sumerian:  "To 
Zamaroa,  Utug,  patesi  of  Klah,  .  .  .  (son  of] 
Bazuzu,  conqueror  of  Khamazi  has  brought 
(this]  as  a  present."  These  are  probably  the 
first  syllables  of  recorded  time  from  the  Su- 
merian world,  and  their  testimony  is  first  war 
and  then  of  religion.  Utug,  ruler  in  the  city 
kingdom  of  Kish,  has  conquered  the  land  of 
Khamazi,  and  would  give  gratitude  to  his 
local  god  Zamama.  He  prepares  a  vase,  and 
carries  it  to  the  city  of  Nippur,  there  to  he 
set  up  in  the  shrine  of  the  greater  god  Ellil. 
Tliis  is  all  that  we  know.  We  might  perhaps 
go  on  to  conjecture  that  even  in  this  early  day 
Nippur  had  a  religious  position  recognized  by 
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other  cities  as  supreme,  while  each  of  the  others 
enjoyed  political  autonomy,  and  were  each  seek- 
ing by  conquest  to  extend  its  borders,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  empire.  These  conjectures 
will  find  some  confirmation  in  the  stories  that 
follow. 

After  Utug  there  followed  as  ruler  of  Kish, 
though  we  do  not  know  how  great  was  the 
interval,  Mesilim,  who  does  not  refrain  from  the 
greater  title  of  king,  and  has  I^t  a  most  inter- 
esting little  inscription  upon  a  richly  decorated 
mace  head,'  recording  his  building  of  a  temple 
in  the  city  of  Lagash  when  Lugal-shag-engur 
was  patesi  of  Lagash.  Here  is  the  reality  and 
not  merely  the  semblance  of  empire.  Mesilim 
is  king  in  Kish,  but  he  is  suzerain  over  Lagash, 
and  so  great  and  significant  is  his  reign  that 
long  after  a  Patesi  of  Lagash  by  name  En- 
temena,'  refers  to  him  by  name  and  style  as 
King  of  Kish,  when  he  recounts  the  history  of 
boundary  disputes  between  Lagash  and  Umma. 
Mesilim  was  ruling  as  the  representative  of  the 
goddess  Kadi,  as  the  later  patesi  makes  plain, 
but  F-llil  was  still  the  chief  god,  and  it  was  he 
who  orders  Kadi  to  execute  his  will  through 
Mesilim,  her  earthly  representative. 

After  Mesilim  there  came  two  kings  of  Kish 


■  E.  de  SMiec  et  L.  Heuiey.  Dtaimtrltt  en  Chaidit,  portie  tpisraphique, 
xzlv,  Thureau-Dangm,  Die  Sitmtriicktn  vnd  Akkaditchen  KOnignin- 
tctiriptn,  pp.  160.  161. 

■  Cone  of  EDtemenn,  linn  8,  fl.  Dteouvtrttt,  (pic.,  xlvii.  Thureau- 
DftDsiii,  op.  cU.,  pp.  36,  37. 
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whose  names  arc  Lugal-tarsi,  and  Urzagc,  of 
whom  the  former  has  bequeathed  to  posterity 
only  a  little  talilet  of  lapis  lazuli,'  with  a 
simple  record  of  his  buildinR  a  piece  of  wall  to 
the  honor  of  Am  and  Iniiina,  while  the  latter 
dedicates  his  labors  to  Enlil  and  Niulil,  and  so 
acknowledges  once  more  the  il'Iigious  dominance 
of  Nijjpur.  Both  these  kings  wrote  in  Su- 
merian.  After  them  Kish  vanishes  for  a  time 
from  our  sight  and  the  scene  of  human  action 
and  progress  is  transferred  to  Lagash. 

After  the  days  of  Lugal-shag-engiir  the  palesis 
or  kings  of  Lagash  are  little  known  to  us  until 
the  great  figure  of  Ur-Nina  appeare,  \\ho 
founded  a  d.VTiasty  destined  to  endure  through 
six  reigns.  From  Ur-Nina  wc  have  inlierited 
many  placqiies  with  figures  of  the  king  and  his 
family,  rude  in  draughtsmanship,  but  executed 
ujion  dioritc  and  onyx  as  well  as  upon  clay,  and 
bearing  witness  to  progress  in  the  arts.  Ur-Nina 
has  left  inscriptions  also,  recounting  his  building 
of  temples  to  the  gods  Ningirsu  and  Nina  and 
others,  for  whicli  he  brought  wood  from  the 
moimtains,  and  a  great  storehouse,  probably 
for  grain,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  miiis  of  his 
city.*  There  is  not  a  suggestion  in  any  of  his 
texts'  that  he  carried  on  war  against  his  neigh- 
bors,  but   we  may  reasonably   infer  from  his 

■  Thurcftu-Duiipn.  op.  «(.,  |>[>.  IliO.  Ilil. 
•8.*»l>ovp.  1.  p.  297, 

■  All  hia  brief  inacriixions  «n  M9f-inbl«l  in  traOBlilvriitiuu  hikI  Irnn*- 
IktioQ  in  Tliurmii-DiinKln.  o|i.  cil.,  2-9, 
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Portion  tif  a  Rumeriiiii  Victory  Slela,  the  so-called 
Stele  of  the  Vultures,  ereoteti  aftw  the  deslruction 
of  the  BJty  of  Uinma  by  Eanimtmn,  isit<sy  of  I^Aga^. 
The  patesi  is  reprfsented  at  the  hrad  of  his  troops, 
attirt-d  iu  rtcli  rnbc-s,  luid  carritai  a  hoomerang  in  hi^ 
right  hand.  Behind  huu  arc  his  trot^ps,  carrying 
8p<sirs,  and  advancinK  over  the  bodies  of  thar 
eiipuiiea. 

(I'Vom  E.  de  Sarnec,  D&fmvertai  en  ChatdA,  Parin. 
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}U]tdmg  of  city  walls  that  he  had  reaaon  to 
fear  attacks  from  others,  aiid  that  whatever 
I)eace  he  enjoyed,  while  civilization  went  for- 
ward, was  still  thrcatetuKl  by  the  dangers  of 
war.  The  most  beneficent  of  his  works  was  the 
dif^ing  of  canals,  one  of  which  he  deilicated  to 
Nina,  and  another  to  Enlil  of  Xippur,  who  still 
remained  the  chief  god  of  all  the  region. 

Akurgol,  son  of  Ur-Nina,  canie  next  to  rule 
over  Lagasit,  and  fell  on  troublous  times,  for 
war  was  waged  upon  Unima  perhaps  arising 
over  the  boundary  which  had  already  been  the 
occasion  of  dispute  in  the  da.ys  of  Mcsilim. 
There  are,  as  yet,  no  inscriptions  of  Akurgal,  and 
we  know  of  this  struggle  only  through  the  men- 
tion of  his  son  Eannatuni,  who  succeeded  him. 

Eamiatuiu  had  a  glorious  reign,  and  has  com- 
memorated its  greatest  deeds  upon  a  stele  of 
wonderful  artistic  force  and  skilful  execution, 
the  famous  Stele  of  the  Vulturt^s.'  From  this 
and  the  brief  notices  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
next  king  we  learn  tlwt  Ush,  pate-si  of  Unmia, 
had  removed  the  boundarj*  stone  set  up  by 
Mesilini  Ix^twet^n  Lagash  and  Umma,  and  had 
invaded  the  rich  valley  belonging  to  the  former 
and  "devoured"  it.  Kannatum  must  meet  so 
dangerous  an  invasion  of  peace,  and  sought 
counsel  first  of  his  god.  As  he  lay  prostrate  on 
his  face  in  supplication,  the  god  Ningirsu  ap- 

>  Louvn  MiHran.  ttnl  i>uliUih«)  In  dr  Sfirirr  ft  ncufy,  Mrauvertet, 
pInIK  3,  3  Ua.  4,  4  liix  UJ.i  4  tn^  itjul  #f^i[miilii<'  mx'iii-  Ttm  t<-It 
tlMMUteratMl  aii<l  trauWatcJ  by  Tliutvnu-niktigin.  op.  cit.i  |il>.  10-21. 
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[jeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  promised 
if  he  went  out  against  Umma  the  god  Babbar 
sliould  be  on  his  right  hand,  and  victory  accom- 
pany his  return.  Thus  encouraged  he  gathered 
his  soldiers  armed  witli  battle  axes  and  long 
siwars,  protected  by  wooden  bucklers,  and 
ready  for  liand-to-hand  conflict.  It  was  a 
veritable  shock  of  arms  and  armor,  and 
Eannatuni  boasts  that  he  left  three  tliouiiand 
six  hundred  of  his  enemy  dead  upon  the  field, 
while  his  pictured  stele  i)ortrays  the  vultures 
carrying  off  their  heads  from  dismembered 
bodies.  Thus  overwhelmed  the  men  of  Unmia 
gave  way,  and  their  city  was  given  over  to 
Eannatura,  who  swept  it  like  "a  terrible  storm." 
Then  he  cast  over  the  people  the  great  nets 
of  Ellil  and  Ninkharsag  and  gave  himself  over 
to  boasting,  while  he  made  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
who  had  given  him  the  victor^'.  Where  once 
liad  stood  the  boundary  stone  he  now  dug  a 
great  ditch  to  the  water  level,  and  was  sure 
that  to  far  distant  days  the  people  of  Umma 
should  not  cross  it,  or  bear  away  again  the 
restored  boundan,'  stone. 

To  this  campaign  Eannatum  has  given  most 
honor,  but  he  had  other  victories  to  boast. 
He  laid  low  the  king  of  KIsh,  and  then  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  god  besides  the  pat-esitum 
of  Lagash,  the  kingdom  of  Kish,'  and  so  claims 

t  f uuodsliou   StouH   A.   i-ul.   vl,   Uua   1.    Thunau-Duiitm.   op.   dL, 
pp.  as.  33. 
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suzerainty  over  the  city  which  had  one  time 
dominated  Sumer.  Upon  this  he  adds  the 
greater  boasts:  "By  Eannatum  was  Elam's  bead 
brokrai,  Elam  was  driven  back  into  his  land." 

No  such  wars  and  victories  as  these  had  been 
known  before  in  Burner's  history,  and  the  city 
of  La^ash  had  now  by  the  sword  been  made 
the  greatest  political  power  in  the  land.  Civil- 
ization had  apparently  not  gone  forward  so 
rapidly  as  dominion  by  the  sword,  but  it  would 
Dot  be  just  to  forget  that  Eannatum  has  also 
to  tell  of  the  building  of  temples,  the  diggaig  of 
canals,  and  the  construction  of  a  great  reservoir 
holding  3,600  measures  of  water  to  supply  the 
land  in  time  of  drought,  and  that  even  the 
monument  which  tells  of  blood  and  the  heaping 
of  mounds  over  the  buried  slain  is  itself  a  witness 
to  artistic  achievement  with  the  chisel,  beyond 
the  cruder  works  of  Ur-Nina. 

The  great  king  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Enannatimi  I,  in  whose  reign  Urlumma,  now 
patesi  of  Umma,  felt  strong  enough  to  imitate 
Ush  in  the  days  of  the  great  Eannatum,  and 
crossing  the  boundary  broke  in  pieces  the 
boundary  stones,  and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  overcoming  Lagash  itself.  The 
allusions  made  to  this  campaign  by  the  next 
ruler  of  Lagash  are  boastful  enough,  but  the 
results  show  plainly  that  Enannatimi  had  rather 
defended  his  own  land  than  won  such  victories 
as  his  brother. 
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Entomona,  son  of  Enannalum  I,  was  his 
successor,  and  his  reign  of  twenty-nine  years 
was  worthy  of  comparison  wit!i  that  of  Ur-Nina 
for  advance  in  civilization,  and  with  Eannatum's 
as  to  sucwas  in  the  field.  Urlumma  was  still 
ruling  in  Ununa,  and  judged  tliat  a  change  of 
patesis  in  I..agash  might  atlord  liini  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  extension  of  territory.  The 
neiglihoriiig  city  of  Karkar  became  an  ally,  and 
tin-  combined  forces  entered  the  same  district 
in  Lagasii  which  had  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  Ush,  and  was  now  to  bflcome  the  scene  of 
Umma's  downfall.  Entemena  met  his  adver- 
saries and  routed  them,  pursuing  Urlumma  to 
his  own  city  where  he  was  taken  and  slain.  The 
victory  wm  complete  Indeed,  and  we  gain  some 
impres.slon  of  the  smallness  of  the  forces  en- 
gagird  when  we  read  that  Urhmima  left  but 
sixty  dead  on  the  field,  whose  bones  Entemena 
left  tln're  to  bleach  in  the  sun,  after  the  vultures 
had  strip[jed  them,  while  over  his  own  dead  he 
raised  fiv(!  burial  mounds.'  AH  danger  of 
further  disturliance  of  the  peace  was  now  ended. 
Kiirkar  wa-s  uiinexed  to  Lagash,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Umma  was  forfeited.  Entemena 
brought  Hi,  a  faithful  retainer,  from  service  else- 
where and  set  him  over  Umma,  with  the  title  of 
patesi,  to  rule  it  under  his  own  over- lordship. 

The  old  ditches  that  marked   the  ancient 


■  Tli«    Usdl    I J    Kiiii-iiu'iiH,    ml     Hi,   l[iin    l(l-27.    Tliur*uu-Uiuicii>i 
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[Mtweuni  of  the  Louvre,  Piiria.) 
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boundaries  were  now  re-dug,  with  forced  labor 
from  Umma;  the  canals  connecting  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  were  re-opened,  and  walled  with 
brick  and  stone;  to  the  god  Ningirsu  a  more 
glorious  abiding  place  arose  in  Lagash;  votive 
offerings  were  carried  to  the  great  god  EUil 
in  Nippur;  and  Entemena  justly  styled  himself 
Great  Patesi  of  Lagash.  He  had  indeed  formed 
a  small  empire  in  Babylonia,  for  his  power  was 
fdt  in  Aecad  as  well  as  in  Sumer. 

With  Entemena  civilization  also  found  patron- 
age, and  a  revival  of  the  artistic  handicrafts  is 
most  clearly  seen.  Bronze  was  not  yet  in  use, 
copper  implements  only  having  been  recovered 
in  all  these  early  Sumerian  cities.  Entemena 
has,  however,  left  us  the  most  beautiful  spec- 
imen of  silver  workmanship  which  the  world 
had  then  produced.  His  skillful  artificers  had 
fashioned  a  magnificent  silver  vase,  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  height,  mounted  upon  a  copper 
base  seven  inches  in  height,  which  is  itself 
supported  by  four  claw  feet.  The  outline  of 
the  vase  is  of  almost  classic  cbastcness  and 
beauty,  and  the  surface  is  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  Lagash,  a  lion-headed  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings,  and  talons  sunk  into  the  backs 
of  two  lions,  while  above  this  a  line  of  fishbone 
ornament  separates  a  row  of  heifers,  each  repre- 
sented  as  lying  on  the  meadow,  but  with  the 
right  forefoot  extended  as  though  the  animal 
were  making  the  first  move  to  rise.    An  age  and 
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a  land  which  could  produce  such  craftsmanship 
had  made  their  full  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  ages  to  come. 

With  Entemena  the  dynasty  had  exhausted 
its  powers,  and,  as  bo  often  happens  in  history, 
an  age  of  mediocrity  and  of  decay  followed 
sn-iftly.  Four  patcsia,  each  with  a  short  and 
undistinguished  reign,  followed  the  great  patcsi, 
and  with  them  the  dynasty  which  Ur-Nina 
had  founded  ceased. 

The  last  of  those  latter  patesis.  Lugal-anda 
by  name,  disapiJears  in  an  age  in  wliich  local 
corruptions  had  debauched  the  state.  The 
poor  had  boon  plundered  by  local  officials, 
who  had  battened  on  the  tributes  and  taxes, 
and  the  dynasty  fell,  in  its  failure  to  govern 
wliat  Ur-Nina  and  Kntemcna  had  won ;  demon- 
strating thus  early  in  Babylonia  that  wise, 
prudent  and  t-fficient  nilo  is  much  more  difficult 
of  achievement  than  success  in  war. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  dynasty  there  arose 
an  usuiptrr,  without  father  and  without  mother, 
but  claiming  that  the  god  Ningirau  had  ap- 
jiointed  him  to  the  rule  over  Lagash,  with  the 
title  not  of  patesi,  but  of  king,  and  wearing  the 
name  Urukagina.  But  though  he  claims  his 
right  to  rule  as  of  divine  appointment  he  gives 
a  long  and  vivid  account  of  the  oppressions 
from  which  he  rescued  the  people,  and  it  is 
as  a  refornncr  of  civic  abuses  that  he  makes 
his  boast.    He  portrays  most  vividly  the  state 
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of  the  country  when   he  arose  to  govern   it, 
when  every  part  of  the  ruling  classes  preyed 
upon   the   poor,  and   the  whole  country,  even 
to  the  sea,  was  covered  with  inspectors,  who 
lived  upon  the  populace  and  sucked  its  life 
blood  like  leeches.     These  also  Uruka^a  re- 
moved from  the  boatmen,  the  fishermen,  the 
shepherds  whom  they  had  driven  to  madness. 
The  power  which  the  patesis  had  come  more 
and  more  to  exercise  in  their  own  name,  for- 
getting the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  save 
for  a  certain  lip-service,  he  gave  back  to  the 
gods,  being   careful,  however,  to   reduce   the 
priestly  exactions,  and  diminish  their  haughty 
and  pretentious  claims.    Before  his  reforms  the 
officiating  priest  at  every  ordinary  burial  of 
the  dead  had  demanded  "seven  urns  of  strong 
drink,    four    hundred    and    twenty    loaves    of 
bread,  one  himdred  and  twenty  measures  of 
grain,  a  garment,  a  kid,  a  bed  and  a  seat,"* 
and  his  helper  sixty  measures  of  grain.    The 
priest  was  henceforth  required  to  claim  but 
"three  urns  of  strong  drink,  eighty  loaves  of 
bread,  a  bed  and  a  kid,"^  while  the  assistant 
received  but  thirty  measures  of  grain.    Beyond 
such   claims   as   these,   which   were   doubtless 
originally  defended  as  a  sort  of  tithe  for  the 
support  of  an  organized  priesthood,  the  priests 


I  CrukaKuu,  Ball  InBcriptiona  B.  &  C.,  ool.  vi,  linee  4-14.     Thureau- 
DangiD.  op,  eU.,  pp.  48,  49. 
'Ibid.,  col.  ix,  Unca  27-32. 
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tlipmsclves  had  become  a  menace  to  the  com- 
mutiity'B  orderly  life,  for  the  king  declares  that 
tlicy  were  wont  to  enter  a  man's  garden  and 
strip  the  fruit  from  the  trees. 

The  sy8t<'ra  of  Bpolialion  had  risen  above  the 
])rtest.hooii  to  the  ministers  of  the  kingdom  and 
even  to  tlie  pat<'«i  himself,  for  Unikagina  de- 
clares that  if  a  man  divorced  his  wife  the 
patesi  demanded  five  ehekelsj  and  his  minister 
of  state  one  shekel,  while  even  the  diviner 
could  claim  yet  another.  These  charges  were 
abolished  altogether,  though  the  king  enforced 
rigidly  the  old  punisliments  for  adultery,  and 
cast  the  woman  who  liad  offended  into  the  water. 

Besides  these  administrative  reforms  the  ener- 
gies of  the  new  king  were  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing of  temples,  and  to  the  extension  of  canal 
facilities  for  water  supply.  He  seems  never  to 
have  attempted  any  military'  campaigns,  but 
suffered  his  army  to  fall  into  decay,  and  so 
prepared  unconsciously  for  the  end  of  the 
state's  independence.  By  the  sword  had  been 
founded  the  empire  over  which  he  now  ruled, 
and  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  it  should 
survive  when  the  sword's  edge  was  dulled. 
The  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  lie  nded 
in  fact,  or  by  suzerainty,  is  unknown.  Ho 
seems  to  have  exercised  some  sort  of  vague 
dominance  as  far  as  Erech,'  but  the  core  of 

■  Such  wiuli]  itiipnir  to  h#  ih*  iiir«irrn(w  fiani  Uin  liltl*  ollv»4ib*piKJ 
taxU    Thurcau-DuDeo.  vp.  eiL,  "d,"  pp>  44,  tt. 
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his  city  kingdom  was  Lagash  and  Umma.  His 
claims  of  dominion  did  not  embrace  the  north, 
for,  even  while  he  and  his  predecessors  held 
sway  in  Lagash,  an  independent  dynasty  of 
six  kings  ruled  for  ninety-nine  years  in  Opis, 
while  eight  others  exercised  dominion  in  Kish. 
The  names  only  of  these  rulers  have  been  pre- 
served, but  of  themselves  we  know  nothing.' 

The  end  of  Lagash  was  preparing  even  while 
XJrukagina  pursued  his  beneficent  plans  of  social 
welfare,  and  the  king  lived  to  see  and  even  to 
record  the  beginnings  of  his  sore  humiliation. 
It  was  Umma  which  took  vengeance.  In  her 
had  arisen  a  patesi  fitted  for  conquest  beyond 
all  his  predecessors.  Urukagina  gives  a  list  of 
the  depredations  of  the  "people  of  Umma"  who 
burned  buildings  in  Lagash,  "plundered  silver 
and  precious  stones,  and  poured  out  blood." 
One  building  after  another  he  names  in  this 
gloomy  text^  of  many  forebodings,  and  at  its 
very  end  summarizes  the  whole  sad  case  in 
words  of  solemn  objurgation:  "The  people  of 
Ummia,  in  that  they  have  so  desolated  Lagash, 
have  conunitted  sin  against  Ningirsu.  The 
power  which  has  come  to  them  shall  be  taken 
from  them.  There  is  no  sin  on  the  side  of 
Urulcagina,  king  of  Girsu  [the  temple  and  a 
city  ward  in  Lagash],  but  Nisaba,  goddess  of 
Lugal-zaggisi,  shall  bear  this  sin  on  her  head." 

'  See  the  Chroiiologirid  TaUos. 

■Tablet,  Tbumku-DBUsiii.  op.  cit..  "k,"  pv-  5G-S9. 
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He  Bpeak8  as  Nabonidus,  many  conturioR  iMfT, 
might  have  done,  lie  is  sure  that  the  god 
Ningireu  would  some  <iay  restore  the  temples 
that  now  lay  silent,  and  so  indeed  they  were 
once  more  to  see  glory  without  and  honor 
within,  hut  political  power  had  departed  from 
Lagash  forever.  It  seems  a  sore  pity  that  the 
people  wliom  he  had  delivered  from  oppressions 
witliin  their  own  stale,  must  now  fall  under 
oppressions  from  without.  He  had  indeed  not 
abolished  slavery,  or  the  con>ee,  but  he  had 
minimized  their  evils,  and  a  conqueror  who 
had  set  out  upon  empire  building  was  little 
likely  to  have  a  tender  heart  for  the  common 
folk  who  must  fill  his  armies  or  pile  up  the 
bricks  for  his  new  structures. 

Lugal-zaggisi  began  bis  career  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ukush,  iiati'si  of  Umma,  in  the  days  of 
its  subordination  to  Lagash.  and  with  the  same 
title  he  set  out  to  destroy  Laga.sh.  At  the  very 
summit  of  his  power  he  dedicated  in  the  great 
temple  of  EUil  at  Nippur  a  series  of  vases 
fashioned  deftly  of  white  calcit«  stalagmite, 
bearing  each  the  same  inscription.  Time  has 
broken  the  vases  into  small  pieces,  but  epigraphic 
skill  has  restored  for  the  most  part  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  them.^  When  this  inscription  was 
written  he  no  longer  wore  the  humbler  title  of 
patcsi,  but  boldly  bore  the  style  of  king;  no 

■Hiliilvrhl.  Old  Baliutonian  Interiplicint,  i.  port  %  ptnM  2S.  trtt  87. 
DHTlty  UHiml:iti'd  in  ii,  {i|>.  A-.  t!.  ('i>iii(ili'lt<  tKuiilitvrHtiiuu  anil  triuia- 
UtiuD.  Thurvau-DniiKiti.  op.  eU-.  pv,  163^167 
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imiger  was  Umma  his  chief  city,  for  he  had 
made  Erech  the  capital  of  Sumcr,  now  prac- 
tically all  united  under  his  dominance.  He 
T^-ritcs  in  the  old  Sumerian  tongue,  and  not 
even  the  awkward  combinations  of  its  syllables, 
Rtrung  one  upon  another,  arc  able  to  cover 
the  enthusiasm  which  rises  and  overflows  in 
this  outburst  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  of  Humer. 
It  was  these  gods  who  had  called  him  to  rule 
over  Umma  and  Lagash  and  had  then  appointed 
to  him  a  still  greater  dominion.  His  words 
f^aw  with  feeling  as  he  says:  "When  En-Ul 
(Ellil)  king  of  the  lands,  invested  Lugal-zaggisi 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  when  he  led 
him  rightly  before  the  land,  when  he  cast  the 
lands  beneath  his  power,  and  he  had  conquered 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  then 
he  straightened  his  path  from  the  lower  sea 
acrass  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the  upper 
sea;  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  ElUl  hath 
pven  him  dominion.'" 

Lugal-zaggisi  liad  made  a  small  empire  almost 
at  one  stroke,  for  he  has  here  claimed  that  his 
power  extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  exercised  rule  over  a  territory  so  vast,  and 
Dotbing  in  the  rest  of  his  text  supports  the 
idea.  He  had  probably  made  raids  beyond 
Sumer  and  Accad,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  have  made  raids  even  as  far  as 

boKil-sMaiHi.  <»)-  I.  linM  SO-eoL  2,  linn*  10. 
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the  great  st-a.  His  greatest  claim  to  honor 
from  posterity  was  in  these  words:  "He  made 
the  land  to  dwell  in  security,  and  the  land 
he  watered  with  wallers  of  joy."  His  empire 
would  crumble  away  shortly,  but  the  blessings 
of  peace  for  a  season  at  least,  and  the  waters 
flowing  for  men  and  fields  meant  much  to  the 
long  sviffeiitig  hearts  and  bodies  of  men. 

The  Chronicle  gives  no  other  name  than 
Lugal-zaggisi  to  the  dynasty  of  Ur  in  this 
time,  and  assigns  twenty-five  years  to  his  reign, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  himself  set 
most  store  by  Erech  and  counted  it  apparently 
the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom.  After  him  in 
Erech  there  ruled  Kigul>nidudu,  who  also  dedi- 
cated a  vase  in  Nippur  to  EUil,  and  on  it  says 
he  made  Ur  a  kingdom,'  as  though  he  seemed 
to  set  some  store  by  his  control  there,  though 
Erech  is  mentiontni  first  and  must  still  have 
been  the  chief  city  of  his  rule.  After  him  came 
Lugal-kisaisi,  who  is  associated  on  the  same 
text  with  Lugal-kigubnidudu,  and  was  probably 
his  son. 

Shortly  after  those  kings  En-shag-kush-ana 
dedicated  the  spoils  of  victory  over  the  city 
of  Kish  in  the  city  of  Nippur  to  Ellil.  He 
pves  as  his  title  only  the  words:  "lord  of  Sumer, 
king  of  the  land,"  and  adds  no  city  name  to 
define  more  narrowly  the  seat  of  his  dominion. 


■  Hilpmht.  Old  Bohjiloniati  tntoritHont,  J,  put  ii.  No.  BO.    ThiucMi- 
Duipo.  op.  at.,  pp.  ISO,  1S7. 
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It  would  seem  a  fair  inference  that  Sumer  had 
now  fully  united  in  defense  of  ita  very  existence 
as  an  independent  entity  against  the  threatened 
encroachments  of  Kish,  and  that  he  had  met 
^th  success  for  the  present,  but  only  for  the 
present.     Kish  and  Opis  must  now  both  be 
practically  Semitised,  and  the  Semitic  rulers  in 
them  were  pressing  southward  to  possess  the 
lands  of  the  Sumerians.    They  coveted  the  rich 
alluvial  soil  on  which  the  older  race  was  settled, 
and  the  goodly  cities  which  dotted  it  here  and 
there.     Even  at  this  early  time  the  Sumerian 
vitality  was  dying  out,  and  the  day  was  threat- 
ening when  a  new  and  virile  people  would  drive 
them  into  subjection,  possess  their  territory  and 
carry  to  completion  the  assimilation  of  their 
culture  and  the  peaceful  absorption  of  their 
blood.     The  day  had  gone  by  forever  when  a 
Sumerian   conqueror   could    ravage  Kish    and 
Opis  and  set  up  their  spoil  in  Nippur's  proud 
shrine. 

Sumerian  political  supremacy  had  almost 
ended,  but  Sumerian  civilization  was  only  be- 
ginning to  secure  dominion.  As  has  often  hap- 
pened since  in  the  world,  its  influence  was  to 
be  secured  through  others.  In  the  hour  of 
their  humihation  as  a  free  and  dominant  people 
the  Sumerians  should  see  the  elements  of  their 
inner  life  taken  over  by  the  Semites  to  be  worked 
over  into  new  and  better  forms,  and  then  in 
turn  to  be  given  to  yet  another  race  whose 
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Dame  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  known  to  either. 

We  may  now  turn  to  see  the  steady  progress 
of  the  Semitic  kingdom  of  Accad  to  a  position 
of  supremacy  over  Simier. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  EMPIRE  OP  SAROON  I 

The  greatest  figure  of  the  Tigris  Euphrates 
valley,  id  the  early  days,  is  the  figure  of  Sargon 
king  of  Agade,  that  is,  king  of  Accad,  leader 
of  the  Semitic  Babylonians  who  called  them- 
selves Accadians.  All  they  who  ruled  before 
him  were  kings  oi  the  prosaic  life  of  mortal 
men;  he  alone  became  a  figure  of  romance,  a 
hero  of  legend.  Their  names  were  forgotten, 
to  be  recovered  in  our  own  day  from  the  rub- 
bish heaps  of  lonely  steppes  and  deserts;  liis 
survived  the  din  of  many  struggles  to  ring  out 
clear  and  strong  in  the  Assyrian  period,  and  to 
resound  agmn  in  the  Neo-Baby Ionian  or  Chal- 
dean age.  It  is  only  about  the  supreme  figures 
that  myth  and  legend  cluster,  and  theae  are  not 
evidence  that  the  figure  is  unreal,  as  men  have 
sometimes  vainly  thought,  but  rather  are  wit- 
ness to  its  greatness. 

To  our  sight  Saigon  comes  suddenly  into 
view,  and  almost  immediately  we  se«  his  rise 
to  power  unknown  before.  But  for  all  the 
analogies  of  history'  in  later  times  we  might 
suppose  that  his  kingdom  was  of  sudden  creation. 
But  there  are  as  few  cataclysmic  changes  in 

25 
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lay  1 


human  history  as  in  geological,  aiul  we  may 
with  much  confidence  suppose  that  the  Semites 
had  long  been  in  occupation  of  Accad  and 
that  other  kings  had  prepared  the  way  for  him. 
His  capital  city  of  Agade  has  not  yet  known 
the  explorer's  spade,  and  with  some  confidence 
we  may  hope  that  later  days  may  know  more 
of  the  origins  of  his  new  power.  For  the  present 
we  are  able  only  to  view  its  greatest  figure 
drawn  for  us  chiefly  by  later  hands,  but  sup- 
ported in  its  broader  outlines  by  contemporary 
documents. 

Sargon  first  became  known  in  texts  of  astro- 
logical, religious,  and  legendary  character  written 
in  their  present  form  long  after  his  time.  The 
moat  interesting  of  these,  humanly  s|>eaking, 
is  the  legend  of  his  birth,  probably  written  in 
the  eighth  century  B.  C,  and  purporting  to  be 
a  copy  of  an  inscription  found  upon  a  statue 
of  the  great  king.  The  story  begins  in  this  way: 
"Sargon,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  Agade, 
am  I, 

My  mother  was  lowly,  my  father  1  knew  not, 

And  the  brother  of  my  father  dwells  in  the 
mountain. 

My  city  is  Azupiranu,  which  lies  on  the  bank 
of  the  Euphrates. 

My  lowly  mother  conceived  me,  in  secret 
she  brought  me  forth. 

She  set  me  in  a  basket  of  rushes,  with 
bitumen  she  closed  my  door; 
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She  caat  me  into  the  river,  which  rose  not 
over  me. 

The  river  bore  me  up;  unto  Akki,  the  irri- 
gator, it  carried  me 

Akki,  the  irrigator,  with lifted 

me  out. 

Akki,  the  irrigator,  as  his  own  son 

reared  me, 

Akki,  the  irrigator,  as  his  gardener  ap- 
pointed me. 

While  I  was  a  gardener  the  goddess  Ishtar 
loved  me, 

And  for  ...  .  -four  years  I  ruled  the 
kingdom. 

The  black-headed  peoples  I  ruled,  I  gpvemed; 

Mighty  mountains  with  axes  of  bronze  did 
I  destroy . 

I  climbed  the  upper  mountains; 

I  burst  through  the  lower  mountains. 

The  country  of  the  sea  three  times  did  I 
besiege; 

Dilmun  did 

Unto  the  great  Durilu  /  tveiit  up 

I  altered 

Whatsoever  king  shall  be  exalted  after  me, 

Let  him  rule,  let  him  govern  the  black  headed 
peoples; 

Mi^ty  mountains  with  axes  of  bronze  let 
him  destroy. 

Let  him  climb  the  upper  mountains; 
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Let  him  burst  through  the  lower  moimtains. 

The  country  of  the  sea  let  him  three  timet) 
bcaiege 

And  Dilraun 

To  the  great  Dur-ihi  let  him  go  up    .    .    . 

[....]  from  my  city  Accad  [  .  .  .  ]"' 
The  king  who  was  thus  introduced  to  the 
world  has  been  slowly  emerging  from  the  mista 
of  myth,  tiirough  legend,  into  historical  cer- 
tainty.* Traditions  such  as  this  concerning  a 
hero's  early  days  are  common  enough  in  the 
past  concerning  characters  undoubtedly  histor- 
ical. Whatever  his  origin  Sargon,  wliose  name 
iS  written  in  the  form  Sharrukin,  rose  to  be 
king  in  Accad,  and  began  to  build  an  empire. 
Some  only  of  his  campaigns  are  vaguely  known 
to  us,  and  their  order  is  doubtful.  It  seems 
probable  that  his  fir.st  move  was  southward  into 
Sumer,  and  thence  on  against  the  city  of  Durilu, 
on  the  borders  of  Elam,  which  fell  before  him. 

>  ThiB  bmutiful  luul  inlrnatinB  lcK<^iiiJ  wu  lirat  disrovpnid  by  9lr 
tIriiO'  lUwIinwin  (Alhriuieum,  No.  20NU.  Srpl.  T.  1IU17).  It  WM  lirM 
piililiKlKd  ill  III  R,  4.  Ni).  7,  ntiil  in  full  liy  King,  (.'unrVsnn  Tnel».  liil, 
pp-  A2,  IT,,  and  by  him  oKiuri  in  thv  CAroniW^.  conrerning  Earl]/  Bubff- 
lonian  Kingt.  n.  pi>.  87.  fl.  TrBriilitKntllnii  with  trnimlHlian  aim  Id 
Iti>(pn>,  Cxinrifiirm  FanUifl:  pp.  135,  S, 

'  It  hna  bu>n  mointitined  thai  SargoD  ksd  oil  hia  de«(]l  are  Ulilii*. 
tnrlrol  (Wincklnr.  UaiehieliU  Bali,  urid  Aitvrirria.  p.  3H).  and  HuiudipI 
hnx  nipp()8(<(J  thi-  i?'xiHU<Dn?  of  imothi^r  Sargciu  whum  lie  lurnted  nbuut 
aiKX)  B.  C.  whose  oonquogU  were  swribcd  to  Ihe  earlinr  king  {Oejieliiclite, 
Iti'rllii.  1885.  p.  S(t7.  ntAe  4)  tin  iuu.  Iiuwevur.  «inoe  tuH^pplnl  Ihp  his- 
turifinJ  pharact^r  of  thin  king  {ait.  Baliylonia,  Did.  of  ihp  Bihlr.  HeutIukb. 
i.  p.  aaS).  Mnflpero  believe*  that  it  U  SorgoD  H  (733-70S  B.  C.l  who 
in  Ihiu  pmivn^t^l  harktvant  (Damt  a/  CinliaUitin.  New  York,  I8S&, 
p.  GOO),  but  htix  tinnr  wilhHtriwn  it,  lUid  idpntiSi's  Sure^ii  with  Shar- 
0Uii-*b»r-Bli.  thai  U  Shursoli-ahBrri. 
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His  conquests  were  then  carried  on  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Chronicle'  records  that 
he  crossed  its  waters,  proceeding  probably 
against  the  island  of  Dilmim,  which  became  a 
part  of  his  empire.  In  his  eleventh  year  he 
nuuie  a  raid  into  the  far  west,  and  according  to 
the  Chronicle*  "subdued  it  in  its  full  extent," 
and  united  it  under  one  control,  setting  up  his 
images,  probably  at  the  Dog  River  in  Syria 
where  later  kings  were  to  follow  his  example,* 
and  bringing  home  his  booty.  Of  nof  former 
king  had  it  been  said  that  he  had  thus  actually 
ruled  where  he  had  conquered  in  the  west,  for 
no  one  of  his  predecessors  had  attempted  more 
than  mere  raids  beyond  the  limits  of  Babylonia. 
After  the  western  campaigns  he  marched  against 
Kasalla,  whose  location  is  still  unknown,  and 
as  the  Chronicle  records,*  "he  turned  Kasalla 
into  mounds  and  heaps  of  ruins,  and  within  it 
left  not  a  perch  for  a  bird," — a  dracription 
quite  worthy  oS  one  of  the  great  Assyrian 
destroyera. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  overtaken  by  re- 
volts on  the  part  of  those  who  had  felt  his 
heavy  hand  in  war.  They  were  able  even  to 
organize  against  him,  and  besiege  him  in  his 
capital  city  of  Agade.    Even  "in  his  old  age"  he 

■  Chronicle  Coneeming  Saroon,  etc.  (Br.  Mus.  No.  26472,  King, 
ChnmieU*  oanetming  Eartu  Bi^ltmian  Kings,  ii,  pp.  3,  B.).  The  sllu- 
■ioD  here  is  to  the  citpreeaicin  "The  Sea  in  the  East  be  crossed,"  lice  3. 

'  Ibid.,  line  4. 

■  See  below,  p.  24a 

*  KiD£.  op.  cil,,  p.  5. 
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was  able  to  overcome  so  formidable  a  danger, 
and  alsu  made  an  expedition  against  tlie  land 
of  Subartu,  which  had  apparently  joined  in  the 
rebellion,  and  severely  punished  it. 

Echoes  only  of  his  works  of  peace  have 
readied  our  ears.  He  is  said  so  to  have  ex- 
tended the  boun<lario8  of  Aga4.1e  as  to  make 
it  as  great  as  was  Babylon  in  his  day,  while 
Babylon  itself  n*c«>ivt>(i  a  friendly  touch  in  the 
clearing  of  rubbish  out  of  the  city  trenches." 

It  was,  however,  an  a  conqueror  that  his  fame 
endured,  and  so  far  away  as  Suaa,  in  Elam, 
the  ruins  have  yielded  in  modem  times  a  beau- 
tiful monument  of  Sargon,  which  jiortraj's  him 
in  ih<i  middle  of  battle  with  rows  of  captives, 
while  a  god  clubs  others  confined  in  a  net.  The 
sculptures  are  quite  suggestive  of  those  of 
Eannatum,  but  represent  a  distinct  advance  in 
artistic  skill. 

His  later  days  were  darkened  by  famine  in 
the  land,  which  gave  him  no  rest,  and  this  waa 
ascribed  to  a  visitation  from  the  god  Marduk, 
who  was  displeased  with  some  of  his  deeds. 
There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  doubt  either 
the  great  king's  personality  or  his  great  deeds. 
A  ligure  he  was  of  heroic  size,  and  to  him  is  1o 
1h!  ascribed  more  than  to  any  other  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Semitic  people  as  the  superior 
IJolitical  force  in  the  land. 

The    immediate    successor  of    Sargon    was 

■Chronidp.  oltvcrw  linps  is,  10. 


■■■ [Ill-  I  .  i:i-  -lb  ■■[■.j;i-l  ';.■  ;'■  '\,\-hw\f.\^>  ■^'■}^■'^^'> 

■■,( ;l  .1/  /'lyivi    ~  \hi\{   ixfH  hi  t-iiiio'r  .til^i  )i(  iti 

.itttjpdl'/  'i|. 

■   .\»'^^^.\       .       !Mi'"l      .-'Xt.'^;    ity: 


Obelisk  of  MatiUhtvisu  i>f  WacJi  diurite,  I. W meters 
in  height,  fdirnci  ul  Ku»»  April  7, 1808,  by  M.  Jacques 
de  Morgan. 

jRe])r(Khic«i  from  pliotognivurp  in  Dfltigation  pii 
Pei'se.  J'Mtnoirft'.  Tome  I.  Hechcrclies  Arc)n5o- 
l»^4|iim,  Pans,  llNXl] 
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in^bably  Manishtusu,  who  had  to  defend 
by  force  the  empire  which  Sargon  had  begun. 
He  defeated  a  confederation  of  thirty-two 
kings*  which  had  been  formed  against  him. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  his  reign  lies  not, 
as  in  Salon's  case,  in  the  campaigns,  but 
much  rather  in  a  strangely  interesting  social 
and  economic  document.  On  a  magnificent 
obelisk,  carried  away  out  of  Babylonia  to  Susa 
in  later  days  as  a  trophy  of  war,  but  recovered 
by  the  modem  archseologist,*  Manishtusu  has 
recorded  in  sixty-nine  columns  of  Semitic  writing 
a  great  transaction  in  land.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kish,  Marad,  Dur-Sin  and  Shittab,  four 
cities  of  northern  Babylonia,  Manishtusu  pur- 
chased great  tracts  of  land,  paying  definite 
sums  for  each  acre,  and  giving  besides  presents 
such  as  cattle  or  garments  to  each  one  of  the 
former  owners.  Upon  these  tracts  there  had 
been  no  less  than  eighty-seven  overseers,  and 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  laborers,  for  whose 
einplo>'ment  elsewhere  the  king  undertakes  to 
provide.  To  replace  these  upon  the  lands,  men 
of  Accad  were  settled  there  and  the  movement 
of  these  to  new  quarters  near  Kish  was  quite 
probably  made  for  some  political  purpose. 
From  the  hands  of  Manishtusu  the  empire 

'  Sritith  Uuanim  tragmeiiU  of  monolitha,  Nos.  56630.  56631.  Com- 
pM  Jenaen,  ZtiUdiiifl  fUr  AayriiAogie,  xv,  p.  248,  Note  1,  and  KinR. 
Sinner  and  Akkad,  p.  211,  note  2. 

'  It  WM  found  by  M.  J.  de  Morgan  io  iite  winfr  of  189TD8.  See 
Bcbnl,  Teittt  StamititttttStmitiviet,  i,  pp.  1,  B.  {dfUgatum  m  Ptrtt, 
Mtatoire,  ii). 
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passed  to  Unmnish.  From  him  there  have 
come  to  us  only  small  votive  objects  bearing 
vcrj-  brief  inscriptions.  These  were  all  dedicatod 
by  the  king  himself  in  Nippur,  Lagash  and 
Sippar,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  tliat  his 
dominion  covered  thes«  widely  si'parated  places 
as  well  as  Kish,  whose  royal  title  he  bears  upon 
them  all.  Nothhtg  is  known  of  any  expedition 
of  his  into  the  west,  which  was  by  this  time 
doubtless  quit*  free  of  any  control  from  Baby- 
lonia. He  made  a  raid  into  Elam,  and  brought 
back  booty  from  Barakhsu.'  This  was  a  re- 
versal of  the  older  order  when  the  Klamites 
were  the  aggressors  and  invaded  Sumer,  as 
indeed  they  would  be  able  to  do  again.  His 
reign,  which  was  probably  short,  ended  in- 
gloriously  in  a  palace  revolution.* 

The  next  king  of  the  dynasty  was  Naram- 
Sin.  a  son  of  Sargon,  and  quite  worthy  to  hold 
his  fatJier's  empire  and  to  extend  its  conquests. 
In  his  hands  the  glorj'  diminished  duriuK  the 
two  reigns  intervening,  returns  in  full  meas- 
ure. 

His  first  campaign  was  against  Rish-Adad, 
king  of  the  city  of  Apirak.  The  city  was  taken 
only  after  a  siege  with  a  regular  investment 
carried  on  by  mines,  and  when  success  was  at 

'  Vw  fium  Nippur.  Qilpm^ht.  Old  Baliilmiian  lutcriplioni.  No.  &, 
coiiipnn>  puKH  ibiii,  'iti,  21.  t4e«  nJno  Thiirfuii.DaciKin.  Dit  SunuriicKm 
uiul  Akktutitchnt  KOnit/mnnchri/ttn,  pp.  IG'i.  163. 

■  Thin  nolicp  dprivm  from  a  lalp  tradition,  Soo  Hfiimin,  Chuix  dt 
TeiUi  relali/t  d  la  JiriHariun.  1,  pp.  44.  til ;  Jtixlrow,  J>ir  Rtiiffioa  fiabg- 
tonini  vnit  Aitvrift.  ii,  p.  333, 
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Triiitnphal  Stele  <if  Ksram  Sin,  found  by  ^L  J.  de 
Morgan  at  Siisji,  Ajii-il  it,  ISflS,  wlitllicr  it  IihiI  Imhmi 
carried  a-s  u  trophy  by  Slmlruk-Makhklmnto.  IfiiiR  nt 
Elam,  who  has  inscribed  his  uwii  twtt  upon  the  lone 
which  the  kiiii;  facial.  Above  tbe  king's  head  ore  ihc 
Taint,  reniaiiis  <»f  Narani-.'^iii'H  own  iiisorip1i«n. 

This  is  one  '■!'  the  gj-eutiatt  inonuiuetit«  of  tlic 
eftrlifst  Semitic  Vt.  The  figure  of  the  kiu^  i'^ 
fiuijorbly  enneeivnl  and  adniinibly  hnntUr<l.  Hi^- 
hea*l  is  crowned  with  a  horned  helmet,  hi,**  hair  i^ 
long,  Km  beard  long  and  point«d.  1'he  k^t  uroi 
Hust.iios  a  battle  axe.  and  the  h»iid  grasp?  a  bow, 
whose  arrow  ta  firmly  held  in  the  riglil  Imnii.  The 
arms,  shoulders,  aud  legs  are  nude,  the  feet  fiaiidalicd. 
Below  the  gTPjit  king  are  his  soldiers  bearing  arms 
and  .-iitAnclanki.  F.ven  in  this  ruined  eondition  thit> 
tfi  <niv  of  the  niaslerpieeep  of  ancient  ait. 

lltoproduced  from  DflfJ^gation  en  PerM-.  Mtf- 
iiKHreB,  Tome  I.    Paris,  1900-1 
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last  secured  the  people  were  carried  away  into 

■  elavery,   and   their  king  iwriuhed.     Hts  name 
"  su^ests  some  connection  with  western  hfe  and 

thought,  as  it  is  compounded  of  the  divine 
name  Adad,  or  Hadad,  but  the  location  of  his 
little  kingdom  has  not  yet  been  found.'  Naram- 
Sin's  greatest  cxi>rfIition  was  into  the  land  of 
Magan,  the  Arabian  dese  t,  where  the  Semitic 
king  Maunu-dannu  v.n&  lord.  He  was  slain 
and  from  his  land  the  conqueror  brought  away 
heavy  blocks  of  dioritc,  from  which  his  artificers 
fashioned  a  stele  so  magnificent,  tliat  Elamito 
kings  were  artistically  fully  justified  in  carrying 
Hit  off  to  adorn  their  capital  city  of  Susa,  whence 
it  has  come  unto  modem  eyes.*  Upon  it 
Naram-Sin  records  his  victories  in  nine  battles 
in  one  year,  and  in  it  also  he  assumes  the  high 

■  title  "king  of  the  four  quarters  (of  the  world)" 
in  token  of  his  attainment  of  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  world-wide  dominion.  In  support 
of  this  boast  he  is  able  also  to  report  victories 

^.over  the  Armanu*  and  over  Satuni,*  king  of 
Lulubu,  which  lies  far  away  in  the  motmtivin 
country  of  the  norfh-east,  beyond  the  borders 
of  Elam.    This  kingdom  was  also  a  possession 


*11w  caBpaJgn  (•  meationod  In  the  Omen  Tnblct  of  Sotkoo  atui 
Nana)  Sfa)  (Nao-BAbylooiu)  porlod)  |xti.  tjam  !>  Hml  9  (Klnit.  t'hrnti- 
trim,  pfi.  44.  4>5).  and  u  conSrin«d  by  Ihi-  Chronicln  of  SnrKon  uid 
Kvatn  Ko-     Bcvcn»  line*  1  and  3.     EinK.  op.  oil-,  pp.  6,  0. 

■It  mw  round  April  fl.  IfKW.  and  U  U»l  draeribed  in  M.  J.  do  Mar- 
(ik  IMUgulun  «n  Prru.  i.  RtelitnAt*  ArdUokaifru".  Vf-  1*1  13H. 

*C4mHa  Rmdvt,  IS99.  p.  MS,  tmulalion  by  ThuTMU-DiuiDQ. 

•  Tvtm  Slam-SimilitHM.  i.  pp.  S3.  If. 
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of  the  Semitic  people,  and  another  of  its  rulers, 
with  the  name  Anu-banini,  also  of  this  eariy 
period,  erected  a  fine  monument  to  himself  by 
sculpturing  his  goddess  Ninni  or  Ishtar,  with 
his  own  figure  and  the  immes  of  other  of  the 
well  known  Semitic  goiis,  on  the  face  of  a  chff 
near  Scr-i-Pul-i-Zohab,  writing  in  good  Semitic 
words  his  curses  upon  aiiy  who  should  destroy 
the  work  of  his  chisel.' 

But  Naram-Sin  was  still  more  famous  as  a 
builder,  for  he  rebuilt  temples  in  Nippur-  and 
in  Agade,  and  erected  at  his  own  cost  the  temple 


>  The  iDiH-rlt>iiDD  veu  found  Fthraaty  3K  l»01.  Iiy  J-  dc  Morsxi, 
•  nil  is  puMialiivl  }-y  8r)iril  (KArunJ  dc  Trntniii  'rla/i/t  a  la  Phd.  M 
ArrhMtJ.  Bgypf.  tl  A**.,  ml  liv.  tiv.  1  A  V.  i>p  IW.  R).  Sx-tOao  BH- 
prvcht,  OU  Bat.  /(wc  vol.  i.  p»n  1.  p.  14,  nod  Hommol,  Pmcftiiingm  a/ 
1A4  SoeMv  «f  BA,  Arctiavtogy.  *■*'■  PP-  I  '>'>.  1 1&-  Ntrai'ly  trajMlftt«d  by 
TbureMl-Dnngin.  t>i<  Sumtritchen  und  Akkitditchen  KtfignntMJUn, 
pp.  171,  173.  Thp  Bile  liiw  r'-wnlly  Imk-b  vi-iNvl  hy  Klntt  (■>!um*r  uirf 
Aikad.  p.  240.  aolc  3),  who  criiicully  eLuiiincd  ihe  iexi.  The  ift. 
•rrii'tji>n  hwl,  hiiwcivi'r.  t>it>ii  kiiiiwii  Imiii  t>i-fi>ru  it  WM  »c^^n  by  [)• 
MorgBD.  Sir  Hpiir>'  Rdwlintmi  luirw  it.  Hn<l,  iiidnrd,  oorm-ll]r  undra- 
■tood  ii.  iuivi>  anJy  that  he^  mode  a  uliKbt  crmt  in  imidinB  the  nmnc. 
1'hi«  Hi]ti<'J[iHi-i<>ii  nt  iRt^r  work  hy  ihr  eriMil  riiilori'r  mii]  dn?!  ptinrar 
U  mule  plikia  in  the  fulluwinK  words  cxtrnrlMl  fr^ni  tm  uai>uhli>Iwd 
Utlar  writlrn  under  dale  nf  St^plcmlicr  IT.  IHM),  by  RawlinHm  U>  Pnt- 
r«Mor  ^Hycf.  "Miiiiy  iliHdkii  for  your  rofwyiii**,  which  1  bulicvij,  how- 
ever, were  all  duly  entered  id  my  notobooks.  I  Bin  afraid  we  don't 
tjtke  (|uilc  Ihe  uutiP  view  of  ibii  GfOtpMphy  of  iJin  Inneriptlonii.  My 
vwn  iilVH  U  Ihal.  at  »iiy  nlv  until  the  time  of  SnreDn,  tliv  ABjrriiuta 
burdlr  pODvliuted  beyond  the  outer  r•llJP^  of  the  Ferhim  plstc«u,  I 
think  I  can  trace  all  th<'  enrly  citnipiitKa*  (And  nui  Idciilify  iiiany  of 
the  naiDM)  aliiiiit  tlw  wmi^ru  iridi*  of  the  Kn'nt  ranse  from  SulimBnieh 
to  Suaa.  lnst€ud  of  Niiir  bcioE  at  Alwcnd  I  place  it  at  Berut^NuK 
Nnah'a  rlditr,  llip  nilmtiiittiiut  ntnit"  nf  ZHKro*.  The  innrripliuu  at 
Srr  Pul  belongH  Ui  Katkiiubsnini,  kitiK  of  (he  Luliihini.  thuii  tixitie  thdr 
locality  und  Bhowing  them  to  bo  identieiil  with  the  luodprn  l.iiri  or  l.ulL" 

■  Hrii^k  Dlitnip*  of  thi*  kiiiK  have  Ihii  fmind  ui  Ni|>[iiir  I'tHnnii  the 
leKend.  "Nanim-Sin.  builder  ■>(  the  leniplo  of  Bel."  Htlprrrht,  OU 
Babylonia  Int.,  I,  part  1,  p.  IS. 
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to  the  sun  god  in  ^ppar.'  Besides  these  temples 
this  great  king  laid  the  foundations  and  erected 
the  enormous  outer  wall  of  Nippur — the  great 
wall  NimiVMarduk.  He  first  dug  for  his 
foundations  about  five  meters  below  the  level 
of  the  ground  down  to  the  solid  clay.  Upon 
this  he  "built  of  worked  clay  mixed  with  cut 
straw  and  laid  up  en  masse  with  roughly  sloping 
or  battered  sides  to  a  total  height  of  about 
5.5  meters.  Upon  the  top  of  this  large  base, 
which  is  about  13.75  meters  wide,  a  wall  of 
the  same  enormous  width"'  was  raised.  The 
bricks  were  "dark  gray  in  color,  firm  in  texture, 
and  of  regular  form.  In  quaUty  they  are  un- 
surpassed by  the  work  of  any  later  king."' 
Kach  of  these  bricks  bore  the  stamped  name 
and  titles  of  the  king.  A  king  who  could  and 
did  construct  such  massive  fortifications  must 
have  possessed  a  kingdom  of  great  political 
unportance,  of  whose  extent,  however,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  form  a  very  clear  idea. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  a  king  who  had  thus 
won  honor  among  men  as  a  builder  of  mighty 
works  and  an  organizer  of  a  great  kingdom 
should  be  deified*  by  his  followers  and  wor- 
shiped as  a  creator. 

>  V  R.,  p.  64.  ool.  ii,  lines  57-60  (trsiu.  by  Peiser  in  KtUintehrifl, 
BA..  lii.  part  ii,  p.  106). 

*  HQprecht.  OU  Bab.  Irut.,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  20. 

•  This  ia  the  jodsment  ol  Haynes,  who  dug  down  thia  wall.     See 
Bilprecht,  op.  cil.,  p.  21. 

'  CesDola  found  at  Curium  in  Cyprus  a,  sral  with  lliis  iruuriplion, 
"AptJ-Lihbir  (?)  sun  of  llu-liuuu,  aervanl  of  lliu  kimI  Nuruiii-tjin"  (Hee 
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When  Naran-Sin  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
there  camo  to  tlio  throne  which  lie  had  made 
more  famous  than  ever,  a  king  whose  fame  was 
worthy  of  him,  who  bears  the  name  of  Shargali- 
flharri,  son  of  Dati-Ellil,  who  was  probably  a 
member  of  the  same  family  as  Sargon  and 
Naram-Sin.  Both  as  conqueror  and  as  builder 
of  historical  edifices  he  is  to  be  ranke<l  with 
his  predecessor.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate 
that  his  campaigns  are  known  to  us  only  from 
the  (latf!  formulae  upon  commercial  documents, 
and  not  from  liistorical  inscriptions.  But  arid 
as  these  are,  and  void  of  all  detail,  they  yet 
give  us  a  picture  of  extended  conquest,  as 
well  as  of  successful  defense  of  that  which  had 
been  already  won. 

In  liis  reign  the  Elamit^s  attempted  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  raids  of  Sargon,  and  forming 
a  coalition  with  Zakhara  invaded  Accad,  and 
attacked  Opis  and  Sakli,  but  were  overcome 
and  driven  out.  In  the  very  next  year  Shargali- 
sharri  invaded  the  west,  and  penetrated  the 
Amorite  country  as  far  as  Basar.'  From  these 
faint  hints  we  may,  perhaps,  suppose  that  he 
was  able  to  hold  together  the  kingdom  which 

Tompldiu,  Abraham  and  Hi*  Aoe,  Ixindoo.  1KU7.  plntr  x.  and  p,  ncviil), , 
Thin  wi'iuld  nemu  Va  shnw  Umt  NnrHiii-Siii  li]til  lipeo  ilpifitvl.     Sm>  bImxJ 
the  Trllo  onil  with  tbp  wnrdi:  "Naniin-Sici.  the  mighty,  god  of  Apea4,'l 
kins  of  the  [oiir  (lunrtcrs  (of  tho  world):  I.iianl-iiahiin-E«l,   thn  lerihe, 
Tntow    ci    I.ii4nuth."     I'hiiri.'Hii-UiuiKiu.    DU    Hum^riiicken    und    Akhad- 
itchen  KoniosiTuchrifUn.  pp.  168,  189. 

■  S«  ihr  dnte  formulno.  published  in  Thiimm-DaDgla,  Dit  SWMr- 
itdun  tend  AkkadUchiin  KOnigniuehTi/Un,  p.  225. 
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■  his  fathers  bad  handed  do^vii  to  him  and  pcr- 
hap6  to  extend  it.    He  had  to  discipline  Kutu, 
in  the  hill  country  east  of  the  Lower  Zab,  and 
took  Shariak,  its  king,  prisoner.    He  even  pene- 
P  trated  into  Gutium  two  years  later,  but  no 
report  of  his  success  has  reached  us.    Here  one 
may  be^n  to  discern  the  first  signs  of  the  day 
when  this  land  of  Gutium,  amid  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan,  should  be  able  to  dominate  even 
Babylonia  itself.    To  this  earlier  period,  when 
Babylonia  was  still  able  to  maintain  its  ancient 
dignity  as  against  its  future  adversary-,  belongs 
a  mace  head,  found  in  our  day  at  Sippar,  and 
bearing  the  legend:  "Lasirab  the  mighty,  king 
of  Gutium dedicated  (this.]    Who- 
ever   changes   this    inscription,    or   writes    his 
bame  hereon,  may  the  gods  of  Gutium,  Innina 
■ftnd  Sin  tear  up  his  foundation,  and  exterminate 
tOB  seed,  and  his  campaigns   ...   not  pros- 
per"* 

It  is,  however,  as  a  builder  of  great  works 
that  he  has  best  been  remembered.  Far  down 
In  the  great  mound,  which  covers  the  ancient 
city  of  Nippur,  is  found  a  "pavement  consisting 
cf  two  courses  of  burned  bricks  of  uniform  size 
and  mold.  Each  brick  measures  about  fifty 
Hcentimetere  [19^  inches]  square  and  is  eight 

■  Fint  pabliabMt  by  Winctkln.  Zriltrlai/i  fljr  Aavnologif.  iv,  p.  406, 
Ttetutated  by  Bilptoebt,  Old  Bahulonian  IntcriptiBni.  i,  port  i,  pp. 
IX  13,  AD  •rUch  uri'  riMiiinnril*  b)'  .Irniuin.  Ziittthrifl  /!lr  / initrvilnfriV, 
^n.  330.  S-Wi.  Rfrviaeil  trsiulstiun  by  Thureaii-DaiiKiii.  Die  Sumeritdun 
md  dUtodMcAm  KtfnignniJiriflm.  pp.  170.  171. 
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centimeters  [3J^  inches]  thick.'*'  Meet  of  the 
bricks  in  this  pavement  are  stamped,  and  a 
numl>er  of  them  contain  the  inscription  of 
Shargali-sharri,  while  others  bear  the  stamp  of 
Naram-Sin.  The  i>avement  had  been  laid  by 
the  latter  and  then  restored,  with  the  addition 
of  new  materials  by  his  sviccessor, 

A  mace-head  found  at  Sippar  and  dedicated 
to  the  god  Shamash  shows  that  Shargali-sharri 
was  a  patron  of  this  tx^mple;  and  at  the  same 
time  wc  know  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
temples  in  Babylon  to  Anunit  and  a-mal.  Of 
these  latter  no  traces  have  been  found  in  the 
city  which  later  dominated  the  world,  for  the 
water  level  has  risen  and  they  have  either 
perished  or  been  rendered  inaccessibie.*  So  far 
as  yet  ajipears  Nippur  and  its  temple  Ekur 
were  the  chief  objects  of  hia  concern. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  say  whether  his  reign 
represents  an  artistic  advance  over  that  of 
Naram-Sin,  and  it  seems  hardly  probable  that 
so  great  a  change  could  have  occurred  as  is 
represented  in  that  period  of  renaissance  in 
sculpture,  but  the  seai  which  Ibni-sharni  the 
Bcribe  presented  to  his  royal  master^  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  attainments  of  the  glyptic 

■  Bilpnr^bt.  Old  Bahvlonian  tnaeripliotu,  vol,  i.  purt  ii.  p.  10. 

'  The  releraneo  to  Ihe  Icmiiloa  in  Bubylon  U  lound  in  the  D»t» 
FormulsB  (T!iur«au-Diiii|[iii,  l>ir  !iumtruirJitn  urvl  Akktuliiehen  KOftio*- 
fiueAri/lvn.  p.  22A).  Tho  cnrlicst  rpioninB  of  buildinE*  yi^l  mpavriid 
la  Bnhylon  bdlonit  to  thn  |wriod  of  HMninurapi  (R.  Koldcr^.  Dot 
WMftTTrtehmit  Bahvtnn.  v-  3(IS), 

'  ColIcKlion  dc  C'ktoq,  No.  49. 


Mace  Head  of  Shar^alj-sharri,  with  inwription.^ 
reading:  fl^ 

Shargali-iatam,  kioR  nf  Aocad,  dedicated  (tKa) 
In  Shamiiali  in  Sippar. 
Now  in  tJift  British  Museum,  No,  91146.     See 
i^uDeifomi  Texts,  vul.  xxi,  plate  Xn.  l  (King). 

IRcprtHliiced  from  C.  J.  Hall.  Lif/hi  from  the  East. 
rndnn,  IS90.1 
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art  in  the  earliest  times.  The  hand  which 
designed  and  cut  its  easy  lines  belonged  to 
an  age  of  no  mean  artistic  excellence. 

While  Naram-Sin  and  Shai^ali-sharri  were 
reigning  in  Akkad,  the  city  of  Lf^ash  was 
governed  by  Ur-babbar  and  Lugal-ushimigal, 
who  bore  the  titles  patesi,  and  both  acknowl- 
edged their  dependence  upon  the  Semitic  lords 
of  Accad.*  Lagash  had  risen  from  its  ruins 
and  would  soon  again  re-establish  its  in- 
dependence. 

After  Naram-Sin  and  Shargali-sharri  the 
golden  age  of  Accad  passed  away.  There  ruled 
in  its  dynasty  seven  other  kings  whose  names 
posterity  preserved,  with  the  number  of  years 
of  reign'  in  three  of  them,  but  they  were  mere 
shadows,  and  the  power  which  had  endured 
while  the  Semite  was  mastering  the  land  and 
taking  over  its  length  and  breadth  from  the 
Sumerians  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  great 
kings,  was  in  their  day  sUpping  away  and  the 
Sumerians  would  now  retrieve  for  a  time  much 
that  had  been  lost. 

The  dynasty  of  Accad  had  lasted  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  years,  as  the  ancient  chro- 
nologists  were  able  to  calculate,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  rule'  by  a  dynasty  of  Erech  with 

<Sm  the  oBeriagt  to  Nanun-.Sin  &nd  Shargali-ahvrj  in  tbe  ■mall 
testa,  Thureui-Duigii),  Die  SunwrucAon  und  Akkadiielien  Kffnimm- 
adiriften,  pp.  164,  105,  108,  IBO. 

<  See  the  Chroi]oloKi<»I  Tables,  Vol.  I. 

•  See  the  ChroDoloDcal  Tables,  Vol.  I. 
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but  five  kings  who  ruled  but  twenty-sbt  years. 
None  of  their  monuments  have  yet  been  re- 
covered, and  they  vanish  as  silently  as  they 
appear.  Tlii.s  little  i)eriod  of  Sumorian  re- 
action against  the  Semitic  rule  over  their  lands 
was  brief  and  apparently  as  weak  and  insig- 
nificant. While  it  was  in  progress  Lagaah 
continued  to  have  its  native  rulers  who  wrote 
inscriptions  recording  their  building  and  restora- 
tion of  temples.  If  one  might  judge  from  these 
Utcrary  remains  the  fuller  life  of  Sumerians 
was  in  Lagash  rather  than  in  the  far  southern 
city  of  Erech.  These  patesis  knew  how  to 
carry  on  other  works  besides  those  of  the  cultus, 
for  one  of  them,  Ur-bau,  improved  the  irriga- 
tion of  his  country. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the 
patosis  of  Lagash  attempted  any  dominance  else- 
where in  the  land,  but  were  rather  content  to 
develop  their  own  patrimony.  Whatever  gen- 
eral Sumerian  domination  there  was  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Erech.  From  them  the  power  was  wrenched  by 
an  invasion  from  Gutium,  an  avalanche  of 
Semites  precipitated  upon  the  old  culture  land 
again.  In  this  invasion  the  cities  made  power- 
ful and  famous  by  the  dynasty  of  Sargon  suf- 
fered equally  with  those  of  the  Sumerians,  and 
the  echo  of  their  united  plaints  reached  even 
to  the  Greek  period. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  III 

:^ABYLONIAN   BISTORT    TO   THE   FALL  OF  LARSA 

While  the  kings  of  Erech  and  of  Gutium  held 

a'^^ay  in  turn  over  the  major  part  of  Babylonia, 

t>«th  north  and  south,  the  city  of  Larsa  re- 

\^ived  in  power  and  produced  several  princes  in 

r-^»pid  succession,  wh<»e  works  entitle  them  to 

£».     high  place  in  the  records  of  human  achieve- 

nM:».eQt.    Their  political  status  is  but  imperfectly 

lK~:Kiown,  and  we  are  imable  to  form  a  definite 

P>vcture  of  Babylonia  under  the  general  rule  of 

Vg  Inga  in  Erech,  or  in  Gutium,  with  princes  bear- 

i'*:^  rule  separately  in  the  small  city  state  of 

t— agash,  each  of  the  latter  bearing  the  some- 

^^i^'lat  hxmabler  title  of  patesi.     The  names  of 

*=«:»wiy  of  these  have  been  preserved,  and  the 

Oilier  of  their  appearance  in  history  is  now  and 

a^fun  established  by  synchronisms  with  the 

Va^r  ruling  dynasties,  while  a  few  othera  may 

V>€  located  by  means  of  their  relationship  with 

these.    Many  remain  doubtful  as  to  order,  and 

yet  more  doubtful  as  to  character  and  historical 

importance,  while,  on  the  other  hand  a  few 

stand  out  as  among  the  greatest  names  in  the 

early  history  of  the  land.    Two  of  these,  Ur- 

B&u  and  Gudea,  are  especially  worthy  of  note 
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in  the  eyes  of  those  who  mark  with  interest 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  early  times. 

After  Ur-babbar  and  Ijiigal-iishningal,  coii- 
lemporari('8  of  Naram-Sin  and  Shargali-sharri, 
there  followed  perhaiw  five  other  patesis  of 
Lagash  hefon?  ITr-Bau.  From  him  have  come 
to  us  st;veii  inscriptions  in  the  Sumerian  tongue 
to  bear  witness  to  his  works  of  peace.  The 
longest  of  these,  covering  six  columns,  is  inscribed 
U[)on  his  st-atue,'  fashioned  of  diorite,  and  well 
wrought,  but  of  rather  low  artistic  value.  The 
figure  is  now  headless,  is  standing,  not  s(>ated, 
and  is  short  and  heavy  in  outline.  Like  other 
inscriptions  of  the  same  |)eriod  it  contains  little 
material  for  political  historj',  and  the  same  must 
be  said  of  his  shorter  inscriptions.  There  is 
no  word  of  battle  and  war,  the  patesi  is  ab- 
sorbed in  brick  and  mortar,  and  at  his  order 
temples  rise  anew  in  all  the  quarters  of  his 
city.  His  gi-eatest  work  wsis  the  rt'building 
of  E-ninnu,  the  temple  of  Ningirsu.  For  it  ho 
dug  deep  to  lay  its  foundations,  and  laid  them 
80  well  and  truly  that  they  endure  to  this  <iay, 
after  the  later  and  greater  patesi  Gudea  ha*l 
re-erected  the  temjile  upon  tliem  and  far  away 
in  the  Seleucid  period,  about  130  B.  C,  a 
palace  had  been  roared  upon  them. 


'  PiiUishwJ  by  HoiiiKy  in  On  Snmci-,  IMrouettttt  m  ChaUUi.  plain  7. 
8.  copied  And  trmiBlatixl  l>y  Aiiihuid.  iti  llip  whiii.'  wurk.  Sih'  iilmi  V. 
Lc  Gut  in  Zritichrift  far  Aniri/riolotiit.  vii.  pp.  12ft,  B..  and  Jpiuvn.  Kril. 
Bib.,  iii,  ii»rt  i,  pii-  19,  IT.      Kmir  ifA'tifrioliii/ir  tl  il' ATchMogit  Oritalait, 

ii.  pp.  IM-13».  >nd  iii.  pp.  42-18. 


Clay  Cciip  i,(  Ur-Buu,  pattad  «f  lAgawh.  BritiHti 
Museum,  No.  91063. 

(Reprodiir«l  by  pprmuwion  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Muwtiin  hum  A  Guide  lo  ihe  Babylonian 
aitd  Asuyri-iii  Atilii/iii'li..t.     Tjiu'Iod,  lUOS.) 
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need  to  support  his  claim  to  rule  by  tables  of 
descent.  He  had  the  higher  claim  of  the  right 
demonstrated  by  the  power  to  rale  both  as 
warrior  and  still  more  as  an  efficient  governor 
of  liit5  p<ople  in  peace,  and  a  promoter  of  culture 
able  to  lift  his  city  far  beyond  its  contemporaries 
in  social  and  arlitstic  acliievement. 

When  Gudca  came  to  rule  his  eity  had  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  thou^utnd  inhabitants,  yet 
no  temple  worthy  of  the  great  god  Ningirsu,  to 
whom  all  these  folk  owed  life  and  all  its  meana 
for  comfort  and  content.  Upon  the  people 
thus  dwelling  in  neglect  of  the  proper  order 
and  dignity  of  divine  worship  there  fell  a  great 
drought,  and  the  mler  v,-ss  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  this  boded  ill  concerning  the  god's 
attitude  to  his  people.  Then  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  the  god  Ningirsu  himself  appeared  iu 
a  dream,  and  bade  him  build  his  temple.  The 
dream,  like  many  another,  was  obscure  to  the 
dreamer  when  the  sun  arose,  and  he  wended 
then  his  way  to  the  goddess  Nina  to  leani  its 
interpretation  from  her.  He  recounted  in  pas- 
sionate words  all  that  he  had  seen;  the  figure 
of  a  god  whom  he  could  not  recognize  bidding 
him  build  a  temple,  while  another  upon  a  piece 
of  lapis-Iazuli  drew  the  outlines  of  the  ground 
form  of  a  sacred  edifice.  Nina  explained  it  all, 
and  the  patesi  turned  with  easier  mind  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  gods. 

When  he  had  purihed  the  city  by  burning 


I 


Brick  of  Gudt^a,  containing  iliiti  8uiu«Tia»  inscrip- 
tiun: 

1.  (dingir)  Xin-RL'di-ei(d)-da 
(liingir)-ni-iu 
Gu-de-a 

5.  8in-Bi;K-ui{ki) 
galu  i5-niunu 
{<tinRir}Nin-|i;ir-ftti-ka 
tn-<lu-» 

tf  gir-«i(ki)-ka-[i! 
10.  mii-mi-du 

Toanklation: 

1.  For  Xinpahzida 
liis  K^^i 
Gudra. 

patPRl 

of  I^a^a^h 

who,  (Iit^r  u-mplc 

of  XiriRirmi 

hnj  Iniilt 

(he  tempip  in  C.irsu 

has  built. 

British  Museum,  No.  90289.  Cuneiform  Text-, 
xxi,  plate  .16.  (Reproduced  b\'  pernumiou  uf  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Mu»eum.J 
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fires  of  cedar  and  precioxis  woods  whose  sweet 
scent  rose  heavenward  to  please  the  gods  with 
its  savor,  and  had  purged  the  place  of  wizards 
and  necromancers,  he  began  an  assembly  of 
materials  such  as  indeed  the  world  had  never 
seen  before.  Again  and  a^^n  does  he  enumer- 
ate distant  lands  as  having  contributed  of  their 
best  to  the  service  of  state  or  worship  in  his 
wonderful  little  city.  From  Magan  (north- 
eastern Arabia)  the  beautiful  hard  diorite 
came  to  be  worked  into  his  royal  statues. 
From  the  land  of  Melukkha  (the  Nubian 
desert  and  south  thereof)  was  brought  ushu- 
wood,  always  precious  and  highly  esteemed 
even  down  to  the  Assyrian  age,  while  Mount 
Khakhu  supplied  dust  of  gold  to  gild  small 
objects  like  ceremonial  mace  heads.  These 
lands  were  not  far  from  his  owti,  but  it  is  more 
surprising  to  read  that  he  brought  from  Mount 
Amanus,  in  northwestern  Syria,  great  beams  of 
cedar,  fifty,  nay  even  sixty  cubits  long,  and 
in  the  neighboring  Mount  Basalla  quarried  mas- 
sive stones  to  be  fashioned  into  stclfe  and  then 
set  up  in  the  court  of  the  new  temple,  while 
another  western  mountain,  Tidanum  in  Amurru, 
contributed  marble.  All  these  materials  must 
be  got  out  and  then  transported  overland  to 
the  Euphrates  to  be  rafted  hundreds  of  miles 
to  his  city.  All  these  facts  throw  a  bright 
light  upon  the  civilization  of  his  day.  That 
was  no  ordinary  civilization  which  could  achieve 
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work  roquiring  such  skill  and  power  as  the 
quarrying  or  the  cutting  of  these  materials  and 
the  transportation  of  them  over  such  distances. 
A  long  i>eriod  for  its  development  must  be 
assumed.  C(;nturios  only,  and  not  merely  dec- 
ades, would  suffice  ji3  the  period  of  preparation 
for  such  aecomphshmentji.  But  it  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  the  securing  of  these  materials 
must  have  involveil  the  use  of  armed  force. 
The  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  Amanus  would 
not  probably  yield  up  their  timljer  without  a 
struggle.  One  little  indication  there  is  of  Gudea's 
prowess  in  arms,  for  he  conquered  the  district 
of  Anshan,  in  I-^lain.'  This  single  allusion  to 
conque-st  is  instructive,  for  it  was  probably 
only  representative  of  other  conquests  by  the 
same  builder  and  warrior.  But  in  spite  of  this 
hiference  the  general  impression  made  by  hia 
reign  is  one  of  peace,  of  progi'ess  in  civilization, 
of  splendid  ceremonial  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  uf  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing. 
As  a  warrior  he  is  not  to  he  comimn'd  with 
Sargon  of  Agade;  as  an  exponent  of  civilization 
he  far  surpasses  him. 

When  the  temple  was  finished  the  city  was 
once  again  ceremonially  purified,  and  then  the 
god  Ningirsu  and  his  spouse  Bau  were  inducted 
into  their  new  home  with  most  elaborate  cere- 
monial, which  the  king  has  described  as  eare- 

•Gadm  II.  «ol.  vf.  M-6G.    Comptat  Jciura.  Knlin4ehn/t.  BM.,  ill, 
put  I.  p.  as.  uot«  9.    Tliurrau-DKitgin,  pp.  70.  71. 
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f^uIIy'    as   he   did   the   labors   of   construction. 
Hy  the  side  of  Ningirsu  and  Bau  all  the  minor 
cdeitics    took   their   ordered    places,   each  with 
KMjme  special  function  in  the  divine  court.    Here 
■v\'ere    Uri-zi,  the  keeper  of   the  god's   harem; 
EnsiRnun,  the  herder  of  his  asses;  EnluHm,  who 
^vutched  his  goats;  I-ugal-igi-hiiah-am,  the  pre- 
centor, whose  solemn  song  and  chant  should 
V>lea«e  him,  and  even  the  seven  maidens  who 
•were  to  surround  Bau.     Indeed  the  god's  en- 
-toiiraKe  was  like  the  king's  own;  he  ruled  in 
the  heavenly  places,  while  Gudea  represented 
liim  on  earth,  and  right  royally  had  the  earthly 
■vicegerent  honored  the  heavenly  king,  and  grt-at 
kieod  did  lie  take  that  men  should  not  forget 
II      -vho  had  done  all  these  things, 
^ft       In  the  temple  court  Gudea  set  up  again  a 
*      etele  of  Lugal-kisjibi'  which  ho  had  found  when 
the  excavations  were  in  progress,  and  so  united 
his  greater  labors  to  the  smaller  of  the  past. 
But  if  tliore  were  one  stele  of  an  earlier  patesi, 
there    were    three   statues   of   Gudea   himself. 
One  of  these  has  upon  the  knees  of  the  seated 
king  an  architect's  ground  plan  of  the  temple. 
Artistically    these   represent    a   great   advance 
over  the  work  of  any  of  his  predecessors.    The 
head  lias  been   technically   mastered,   has  the 
unmistakable   marks   of   portrait   quality,  and 
indicates  clearly  enough   the   tntiuence  of  Se- 


>  CyUndtr  B.  col .  $.  luM  t .  S. 
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mitic  craftemanship.  The  rest  of  tlie  body  is,  .«*> 
however,  still  crude,  hea\*j',  ill -proportioned.  —  ^■ 
There  is  scarcely  any  neck,  the  head  being  set  -^^^ 
solid  on  the  heavy  shoulders,  and  the  too 
heavily  muscled  anna  not  parted  from  the 
stunted  body. 

It  were  interesting  indeed,  if  we  could  but 
know  mori!  of  the  life  of  a  creative  spirit  like 
Gudea,  but  there  seems  small  hope  of  it.  We 
do  not  even  know  how  far  his  j)er«onal  rule 
may  have  extended,  nor  how  much  he  may 
have  owed  of  dependence  to  other  rulers.  He 
boasts  justly  of  his  gathering  of  materials,  as 
we  have  seen,  but  he  gives  no  hint  of  any  rule 
over  any  of  these  vast  territories. 

In  him,  at  any  rate,  the  civilization  of  the 
Sumeriaiis  culminated.  He  is  the  high  priest  of 
their  cultus,  tlie  finest  flower  of  their  life,  and 
in  his  inscriptions  their  language  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  its  literary  development. 
Before  his  day  kings  and  patesis  wrote  little 
votive  inscriptions  in  cold  and  disconnected 
words,  while  his  long  texts  are  full  of  life  and 
vigor  and  fire. 

From  Lagash  the  power  passed  to  Ur,'  a 
city  admirably  situated  to  achieve  commercial 
and  historical  importance.    The  river  Euphrates 

'  Thf  min»  of  Vr.  iiim  nJlecl  MiiK!i»-ir.  Ii»vp  Iodb  bwn  knnwii.  Thay 
mn  Gnt  pxplorwl  by  t'uylor  aiiiJ  i.of{uji.  Bcv  above.  I,  p.  203.  The 
puriy  n-fiTfiiPO  to  Uf  niul  iti  comnnrpo  hnv«  fieon  tolleptpd  by  Hom- 
nipl  (Ow  Hrmituirhm  TiWArr  ii.  Sjmirhtn,  |i[i.  204-211.  noil  OrtrtiidUt, 
pp.  212-2l)i.  325-329). 
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flowed  just  past  its  gates,  affording  easy  trans- 
portation for  stone  and  wood  from  its  upper 
-waters,  to  which  the  Lebanon,  rich  in  cedars, 
and  the  Amanus  were  readily  accessible.    The 
"wady   Hiunmein   came   close  to  the  city  and 
linked  it  with  central  and  southern  Arabia,  and 
along  that  road  came  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  gums  and  perfumes  to  be  converted  into 
incense  for  temple  worship.    Another  road  went 
^u;ross  the  very  desert  itself,  and,  provided  with 
"^vells   of  water,   conducted   trade  to  southern 
Syria,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  across  into 
^Africa.    This  was  the  short^t  road  to  Africa, 
smd  commerce  between  Ur  and  Egypt  passed 
«ver  its  more  difficult  but  much  shorter  route 
~than  the  one  by  way  of  Haran  and  Palestine. 
Nearly    opposite    the    city    the    Shatt-el-Hat 
emptied  into  the  Euphrates,  and  so  afforded 
a  passage  for  boats  into  the  Tigris,  thus  opening 
to  the  commerce  of  Ur  the  vast  country  tribu- 
tary to  that  river.    Here,  then,  were  roads  and 
rivers  leading  to  the  north,  east,  and  west,  but 
there  was  also  a  great  outlet  to  the  southward. 
The   Euphrates   made   access   to   the   Persian 
Gulf  eai^.    No  city  lay  south  of  Ur  on  that 
river  except  Eridu,  and  Eridu  was  no  compet- 
itor in  the  world  of  commerce,  for  it  was  devoted 
only  to  temples  and  gods — a  city  given  up  to 
rehgion. 

In  a  city  so  favorably  located  as  Ur  the 
development  of  political  as  well  as  commercial 
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superiority  seems  perfectly  natural.  Even  be- 
fore the  days  of  Sargon  the  city  of  Ur  had  an 
existence  and  a  government  of  its  own.  To 
that  early  period  beionR  the  rudely  written 
vaaps  of  s(T])entine  and  of  stalagmite  which  bear 
tlie  name  and  titles  of  Lugal-kigub-nidudu' 
(about  3000  R.  C),  king  of  Erech,  king  of  Ur. 
Wo  know  nothing  of  his  work  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  city,  nor  of  that  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Lugal-kiwalsi.  They  are  but  empty  names  until 
further  discovery  shall  add  to  the  store  of 
their  inscribed  remains.  After  their  work  was 
done  the  city  of  Ur  was  absorbed  now  into  one 
and  now  into  another  of  the  kingdoms,  both 
small  and  great,  which  held  sway  over  southern 
Babylonia. 

About  2500  B.  C.  the  city  of  Ur  again  seized 
a  commanding  position  through  the  efforts 
especially  of  two  kings,  Ur-Engur  (2477-2459) 
and  Dungi  (2459-2401  B.  C). 

The  former  became  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  and  has  left  many  evidences  of  his 
power  as  well  in  brief  inscriptions-  as  in  build- 
ings. He  began  to  reign  in  Ur  about  2477  B.  C, 
and  remained  in  authority  for  eighteen  years. 
When  he  came  to  rule  Oudea's  son  Ur-Ningirsu 

■  Publinhed  by  Hilprocht.  Old  Bahulonian  Ijnerijilvmi,  vol.  j.  pari  ii. 
No.  80.  Compnrr;  Thurcnu-Dnnein.  Die  SumtrurJien  und  Akkadiirhm 
KeniOfinmhriflen,  pp,   ISO,  167, 

•Tiio  tvita  of  Ut-Ennur.  nmrly  all  upon  clay  cither  m  building  brirk 
•tampii.  <ir  smfitl  cones,  nn>  nu-i'ititilcd  Iti  UHiislitJ'cnlion  nnit  (raiiHla- 
lion  in  TliurpDU-Dnngin,  Di*  S«mtrimlien  und  AkkaditrHen  KOnignti' 
ttliri/Un.  pp.  180-1M!>. 
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wag  patesi  of  Lagash,  and  from  him  there  still 
remain  a  few  little  bricks'  stamped  with  his 
oaine  and  style,  sorry  witnesses  to  the  great 
change  since  his  father's  day  of  great  deeds. 
Whatever  autonomy  Gudea  had  enjoyed  is  now 
gone,  for  veiy  shortly  is  Ur-Ningirsu  deprived 
of  his  political  authority  and  Ur-abba  is  set  up 
ia  his  stead,   and   presumably  by   Ur-Engur, 
fioiigh  Ur-Ningireu  still  hved  and  in  Dungi's 
feign  even  dedicated  as  a  votive  offering  a  wig 
*D<i  head  dress  bearing  his  name.*     Ur-Engur 
Mid    Dungi  have  indeed  become  the  founders 
of  ZL  new  empire,  and  Lagash  was  early  swept 
into  it.    Probably  before  Lagash  was  thus  hum- 
Wed  Erech  had  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  a  new 
ro^queror,  for  on  one  of  his  little  brick  stamps 
''cf^^re  the  proud  title  "king  of  Ur"  he  bears 
fl«^  words,  "lord  of  Erech,"  and  to  them  both 
^ds  the  general  and  commanding  style  King 
"^    Sumer  and  Accad,  never  borne  by  any  king 
"^Core  his  day.    In  this  were  united  the  ancient 
**Vithland  of  Sumer,  which  belonged  by  right  of 
'**»g  occupation  to  the  Sumerians,  but  in   it 
"■•^io  was  Accad,  the  land  which  had  been  won 
"^  the  Semites  under  Sargon,  and   had  now 
f'Cune  again  under  the  rule  of  Sumerians.    Here 
™^cieed  was  a  reaction  against  the  Semitic  in- 
V'aaion,  a  renaissance  of  Sumerian  power. 
All  over  this  kingdom  which  he  had  thus 

*  Thuresu-Dangin,  op.  eil.,  pp.  146- U9. 

*  British  MuKum  No.  Sl,075.    Bee  King.  Sumtr  and  Akkad,  p.  275. 
ThuRtu-Dugiii.  op.  cU.,  pp.  IM,  199, 
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fonned  did  Ur-EnEur  build  great  gtructurrs  for 
protection,  for  civil  use,  or  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods.    In  his  on-n  chief  city  of  Ur  Ike  huiH 

the  great  temple  to  the  moon  god;  in  the  city 
of  Erech  he  errctwi  a  t^-mple  to  the  goddess 
Nina.  At  Larsa  also  there  are  found  unmis- 
takable evid(-ncc8  tliat  it  was  he  who  built  there 
the  shrine  of  the  sun  god.'  In  Lagash  he  erected 
a  temple  to  Enlil,  and  dug  a  canal,  iiiiended  not 
only  to  supply  water  but  alao  to  serve  as  a 
boundar>'.* 

When  these  cities  are  dug  up  in  a  systematic 
fashion  we  sluill  Ix-  able  to  obtain  some  con- 
ception of  his  activity  in  this  matter.  At 
present  we  are  able  to  form  a  more  complete 
picture  of  his  works  in  Nippur  than  in  Ur.  In 
Nippur  he  built  a  great  zikurat,  or  pyramidal 
tower,  whose  base  was  a  "right-angled  parallelo- 
gram nearly  fifty-nine  meters  long  and  thirty- 
nine  meters  wide.  It«  two  longest  sides  faced 
northwest  and  southeast  respectively,  and  the 
four  comers  pointed  ttppn»dmately  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.  Tlm'c  of  these  stages  have 
been  traced  and  exposed.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  formerly  other  stages  existed  aljove.  The 
lowest  story  was  about  six  and  a  third  meters 
high,  while  the  sitcond  (recwiing  a  little  over 
four  meters  from  the  edge  of  the  former)  and 
the  third  are  so  utterly  ruine<l  tliat  the  original 

'  Brink  E.  Thunwi-nBiiKili.  "p-  "I .  |>|t.  1N6.  If". 
ToDe  B.  TIiurpiiU'Diinaiii.  vp.  ai.,  pp,  iw.  m. 
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dimensions  can  no  mow  Iw  given.  The  whole 
zikurat  appears  like  an  immense  altar."'  The 
defensive  walls  of  Ur"  were  also  I)uilt  by  TJr- 
Engur,  who  seemed  to  be  building  for  all  time. 
Of  bis  wars  and  conquests  we  hear  no  word, 
but.  as  has  been  said  before  in  a  similar  instance, 
it  is  nut  prol>able  that  his  reign  was  thus  |>eace- 
ful.  It  was  probably  built  by  the  sword,  and 
to  tiie  sword  uiust  be  the  appeal  perhaps  in 
frequent  instances. 

Ur-Kngur  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Dungi 
(2459-241)1  B.  C),  from  whose  times  there  have 
come  even  greater  written  memorials  of  his 
reign  than  from  his  father.'''  In  his  n-ign  we 
know  not  merely  of  his  buildings,  but  also  have 
the  dates  of  his  numerous  campaigns,  which 
enables  us,  even  without  the  colorful  detail  of 
real  liistorioal  narrative  such  as  the  Assyrian 
would  later  jiroducc,  to  follow  in  outline  the 
progrcs-s  of  dominion  as  well  as  of  culture. 
Many  cain))aigns  must  Indeed  have  been  left 
without  mention,  as  the  years  were  prevailingly 
nameti  because  of  some  reli^ous  act  or  event, 
and  it  was  not  decmi^  possible  or  appropriate 
to  designate  a  year  by  a  double  name,  the  one 
military,  the  other  rt^ligious.*     In  some  cases, 

>a<llit«i:til,  OU  Ha/>.  Int.,  vol.  1,  port  II,  pp.  IT.  18. 
■Brick  B.  ThurcHu-OanBui,  op.  rif..  pp.  l)i<V  IK'. 

•  Tlipy  Mv  njnvciurntly  aaemblcd  for  huuiricul  [irirpow*  In  tniw- 
SUifKtioii  aikI  imiwUtiun.  alth  unpin  rr:f,>miiii-a  lo  ilip  orifiiul  leita. 
hy  Thumu-Oniiciu,  Di*  liiuntrurSitn  uiui  Akkadittun  KinigninstMflm, 
pp.   IW)  IfiT,  UEul  llin  iliilp  luu  ol  Ilir  nlitx.  >'•»/..  p|>.  Jl".>  102. 

*  Pur  tiiSa  uouilu  o(  IJiit  yi^n.  k«  aluvr.  f/.  tti. 
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aowcvcr,  the  mention  of  a  reliEious  rvcnt  in 
a  distant  city  shows  that  Dungi  had  [whtical 
power  over  it,  which  must  have  been  secured 
by  a  previous  cam|>aiKn.  Thus  when  the  dale 
formuJa  for  the  king's  seventh  year  t<>Us  that 
he  installed  the  goddess  Kadi  in  her  temple  at 
Der  we  must  assume  that  Der  had  already 
fallen  into  the  great  king's  hands  before  that 
time  either  by  surnnuler  under  threat,  or  by 
direct  attack.  Indeed  we  shall  probably  not 
be  far  astray  if  we  venture  to  conjecture  that 
his  earlier  years  were  well  filled  with  conquest. 
The  most  momentous  «)f  his  campaigns,  the 
successful  and  de^solating  raid  upon  Babylon,  is 
known  only  from  the  Chronicle,'  and  finds  no 
mention  in  the  date  lists,  yet  the  former  records 
that  "the  treasure  of  E-sagila  and  of  Babylon 
he  brought  out  as  siwil."  There  could  be  no 
greater  or  more  startling  proof  of  the  new  life 
of  the  Sumerians.  Babylon  had  become  a 
Semitic  city,  and  its  E-sagila  was  already  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  the  Semitic  people  in  the 
land  of  Accad.  So  great  was  the  shock  to 
Semitic  sensibilities  that  when  other  deeds  of 
Dungi  were  quite  forgotten  the  memory  of 
this  lived  on  to  be  set  down  by  a  later  Chronicler. 
He  knew  also  what  it  meant  in  resjicct  of  Su- 
merian  partiality,  for  he  had  just  recorded  that 
"Dxmgi,  son  of  Ur-Rngur,  cared  greatly  for  the 
1  city  of  Eridu,  which  was  on  the  shore  of  the 

Kini,  Chroitida  eimcrrnini/  Eariy  jBobvlonian  Kingt.  p.  It. 
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sea."  But  Sumerian  though  he  was,  Dungi 
yet  knew  how  to  pay  sufficient  heed  to  his 
Semitic  subjects.  He  built,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
the  temple  of  Nergal  in  Cutha,  and  wrote  the 
record  in  the  Semitic  Babylonian  tongue,  though 
all  other  documents  of  his  long  reign,  with  one 
iitsignificant  exception,  are  in  Sumerian. 

Year  by  year  the  simple  records  or  date  lists 

bear  witness  to  the  onward   sweep  of  wider 

dominion.    In  the  eighth  year  the  god  Nutug- 

mushda  was  installed  in  his  temple  in  Kazallu. 

But  Kazallu  had  been  a  part  of  the  empire  of 

Sargon,  and  was  now  clearly  enough  once  more 

in  Sumerian  hands.     Two  years  later  Nannar 

v^B  carried  into  his  temple  in  Nippur  which 

ilso  thus  acknowledges  the  king  of  Ur  as  its  ruler. 

Several  years  pass  with  no  word  of  battle 

8a<i  arms,  when  in  the  fourteenth  year  we  are 

stttrtled  by  the  simple  announcement  that  the 

king's  daughter  was  set  up  as  "lady"  in  Mark- 

liashi,  a  district  of  Elam.     Here  Sargon  had 

role  himdreds  of  years  ago,  but  now  Elam  is 

likewise  faUing  back  into  Sumerian  hands,  and 

wnong  these,  woman  already  enjoys  the  power 

to  rule. 

Two  years  later  Dungi  proved  his  ability  to 

\eam  from   the  Semites   as   he  organized   the 

people  of  Ur  as  archers,  teaching  them  to  use 

&  weapon  hitherto  characteristic  especially  of 

the  Semites.    The  Sumerian  typical  weapon,  as 

numerous  battle  scenes  show,  was  the  battle 
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axe,  and  the  normal  tactics  were  those  of  hand- 
to-hand  shock.  Those  were  Ukely  to  continue, 
for  there  is  no  greater  conservative  in  civilized 
society  than  tiie  soldier;  not  even  the  teacher 
or  the  priest  holdinR  more  tenaciously  to  old 
practice.  But  the  noniml  Semite  liad  tauglit 
his  city  brother  how  useful  a  blow  might  be 
struck  by  flying  arrows  before  the  troops  were 
face  to  face,  an<l  the  Sumerians  had  now  graaped 
this  new  weapon  of  ofTense.  VVitli  it  Dungi 
was  the  better  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  the 
mountainous  country  of  K\&m. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  Gankhar  in  Elam 
was  conquered,  and  Sinuiru  fell  in  the  next 
year,  but  rose  and  Iiad  to  Ix;  attacked  again 
in  the  twenty-fourth,  and  yet  E^ain  in  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  years.  The  king  had 
clearly  a  heavy  task  in  Klam.for  in  his  forty- 
second  year  "Simurru  and  Lulubu  were  eon- 
quere<i  for  the  ninth  time,"  and  campaigns 
were  yet  to  follow  even  to  tlie  very  last  year 
of  the  king's  reign.  Elsewhere  in  Elam  success 
would  appear  to  liave  been  easier,  for  Dungi 
is  able  to  record  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  that 
his  daughter  was  married  to  the  Patesi  of 
Anshan.  Ansimn  was  now  only  an  easterly 
province  of  Elam,  destined  centuries  later  to 
spring  to  sudden  fame  when  its  king,  Cyrus,  set 
out  thence  to  conquer  the  world.  But  even 
now  the  jwace  with  Anshan  was  but  temporary, 
for  in  four  y<.'ar8  Dungi  felt  called  upon  to  in- 
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vade  it,  while  we  wonder  whether  his  own 
daughter  bad  perished  in  the  rebellion  against 
hcT  father's  rule,  or,  as  has  often  happened,  had 
embraced  her  husband's  people  in  a  new  loyalty 
and  helped  against  her  old  home-land. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  revereea  at  times, 
the  empire  of  Dungi  grew  apace  and  he  made 
bold  to  adopt  the  proud  title  of  the  empire  of 
Accad   and   called   himself   "king  of  the   four 
quarters  of  the  world"  in  a  Semitic  inscription 
at  Cutha,  already  mentioned,  but  also,  and 
probably  afterward,  turning  the  sonorous  Se- 
mitic phrase  over  into  the  quaint  and  curious 
Sumerian,  and  adding  this  style  even  in  Sumerian 
texts  to  the  current  and  common  style,  "king 
*>f    XJr,   king   of   Sumer   and   Accad."'     Even 
farther  than  this  did  he  go,  for  he  imitated  the 
Semite   Naram^in    in  causing  himself    to  be 
*ieified  and  worshiped  as  "Dungi,  god  of  his 
'i'xd,  king  of  Ur,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of 
tfie  world."*    To  celebrate  these  divine  honors, 
*  liew  monthly  festival  was  established  and  the 
'^"V'enth  month  of  the  year  re-named  "the  month 
of    the  Feast  of  Dungi."* 

^Vhere  Dungi  conquered  there  he  ruled,  and 
*ie  small  business  tablets  bearing  dates  in  his 
^igp  are  witness  to  the  development  of  business 

*  So.  for  example,  in  the  weight  inBcriptions  A  and  B.  Thurenu-DuDBiu, 
"»•   ol..  pp.  194,  195. 

*  Sk  the  text,  which  by  the  way.  does  not  use  the  Blyle  "king  at 
°*^axr  and  Accad,"  and  was  found  at  Suaa,  in  Thureau-Dangin,  op,  cil,, 
PP-  IM.  195. 

'  Sm  above,  vol.  i,  p.  406. 
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life  and  especially  of  commerce,  in  the  various 
parts  of  Ilia  empire.  NumlH-ra  of  these  com- 
mercial documents  of  Dungi's  reign  have  been 
unearthed  at  I^agash,  and  if  even  the  vaster 
mound  of  Ur  were  to  give  up  its  stores,  it  were 
difficult  io  imagine  the  light  that  would  thus 
bo  shed  upon  his  reign.  What  we  have  learned 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Lagash  was  now 
but  a  stopping  place  for  messengers  of  many 
kinds  on  their  way  to  or  from  Ur  and  the 
provinces  of  Elam.  There  they  stopped  to  rest 
and  there  they  were  provisioned  for  their  further 
journey,  the  tablets  enumerating  the  mcaaurea 
of  oil  or  of  strong  drink  or  of  grain  which  they 
received.  Dungi  was  indeed  ruling  Elam,  at 
the  same  time  tliat  he  administered  his  own 
kingdom  of  Sunier  and  Accad,  even  prescribing 
standards  of  weights  and  doubtless  also  of 
measunss,  as  we  are  reminded  by  weights 
stampeil  with  his  name  and  titles  ajid  bearing 
tlie  legend  "a  half  mina/'  "two  mina.'s,"  "twelve 
minas,"'  the  first  two  being  stamped  as  of  "full 
weight,"  showing  that  they  had  been  compared 
with  a  royal  standard. 

Great  as  was  Dungi  in  the  roles  of  conqueror 
and  administrator  he  was  ])erhai>s  yet  greater 
as  a  builder  and  as  a  lavish  patron  of  the  cultus. 
He  built  temples  In  Ur  to  Naimar  and  to  Innina; 
in  Lagash  to  Ningirsu;  in  Nippiu*  to  Enki  and 
to  Damgalnunna.    Thence  he  went  out  of  Sumer 

■  S»i>  lli<*  Ukn«  wriihK  A.  It.  C.     Tbumu-Ukii«iii. op.  c«t..  pp.  IM,  IflG. 
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into  Accad  and  built  in  Cutha  for  the  worship 
of  the  Semites,  nay  more  remarkable  still,  he 
even  built  in  Susa  a  shrine  for  the  Elamite  god 
Siiushinak. 
For  fifty-eight  years  he  reigned  in  such  power 
snd  riches  and  amid  so  much  civilization  as 
fie  Sumerians  had  never  known  before,  imtil 
mother  earth  claimed  his  dust  back  again  to 
her  bosom.     Many  centuries  later  he  waa  so 
Well  known  that  a  Semitic  chronicler  in  the 
Neo-Babylonian  period  was  at  pains  to  declare 
that  the  god  Marduk  had  destroyed  him,  be- 
cause of  his  ill  treatment  of  Babylon.'    We  have 
Bo    historical  confirmation  of  any  disaster  to 
iHuagi,    and    he    vanishes    peacefully    out    of 
our  sight. 

The  rule  over  the  empire  which  Dungi  had 

reestablished  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 

Sumerian   people   passed   without  question   or 

rebellion  to  his  son  Bur-Sm  I  (2401-2392  B.  C). 

His  reign  was  very  short  and  as  his  father's 

was  unusually  long  it  is  a  natural  inference  that 

iLe  came  late  in  life  to  rule.     He  was  able  to 

kold,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  all  that  his  father 

had  won.    The  date  lists  of  his  reign  have  come 

to  us  in  complete  form  for  every  one  of  the  nine 

years  of  his  reign.*     These  make  mention  of 

three  campaigns,  all  into  Elam  or  its  provinces, 

'Chronicle  (rf  Bmrpm,  etc.  Britub  Miueum  No.  26,472.  King, 
Cfamieia.  p.  11. 

'  for  the  date  lists  see  Thunsu-Dan^n.  op.  cil.,  pp.  233.  234,  tad 
(«  the  other  Unta  ot  the  kins.  A.,  pp.  196-200. 
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and  prove  that  the  hea\'y  hand  was  ncc 
to  keep  there  what  Dungi  had  so  laburiousljr 
secured.  For  the  rest,  the  only  significant 
features  of  his  reign  were  that  he  wrote  only 
in  Sumerian  and  that  he  a<>t.s  dowii  after  his 
name  the  words:  '^whose  name  KlUl  hath  pro- 
nounced in  Nippur,  who  exalted  the  liead  of 
Ellil's  temple,"  followed  by  the  usual  titles: 
"King  of  Ur,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world."  This  would  indicate  that  Nippur  was 
once  again  esteemed  as  the  seat  of  the  deepest 
religious  faith  and  hoiie,  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
all  Babylonia,  yet  Nanner,  tlie  ancient  god  of 
Ur,  was  not  forgotten,  but  rather  a  new  temple 
was  erected  for  liim,'  and  ]iur-Sin  also  pro- 
claimed liis  owii  deification,  calling  himself  "the 
righteous  gotl,  the  sun  of  his  lantl."" 

The  next  king,  Gimil-Sin,  son  of  Bur-Sin  I, 
liad  also  a  short  reign  of  nine  years  (2491-2482 
B.  C),  which  was  also  comparatively  unev^it* 
fill.  In  hi.s  third  year  and  again  in  his  seventh 
he  made  campaigns  of  conquest  or  reduction, 
but  passed  the  remaining  years  in  honoring 
the  gods,  of  whom  Ellil  of  Nippur  would  appear 
to  have  held  the  first  place,  though  Nannar  was 
not  forgotten,  and  Anunit  received  her  share 
of  royal  praise.  One  of  his  inscriptions  is 
written  in  Semitic*  upon  a  gale  socket  and  may 

■Sionc  tnblpt  B.  Thiir«aii-I>itiiit!n.  op.  eti.,  pp.  SOO,  'J0\. 
■Hrirh  lubtvL  K,  IJni-n  10,  II,  Thurmu-DanBin.  op.  eil.,  pp.  I9H,  IN. 
'  Britisli  Museuiii  No.  9U,M4,  ('MiiFi/nnn  Tnlt.  ui.  iJalu  JM.  1'liiirMii- 
Dauiclu.  up.  cil.,  pp.  2W).  201. 
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serve  to  show  that  during  the  whole  Sumerian 
icaetion  the  Semitic  language  continued  to  be 
used  in  Sumer,  abiding  the  day  of  restoration. 

When  Gimil-Sin  had  ceased  to  rule,  his  son 
Jfai-Sin  (2482-2457  B.  C.)  held  the  scepter  of 
a  tottering  dynasty  for  twenty-five  years,  of 
which  there  was  little  to  record.^    He  made  at 
least  one  campaign,  and  this  against  the  ever 
difficult  land  of  Elam,  attacking  Simumi,  per- 
haps in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  retain  a  hold 
Upton  it.    But  the  day  for  a  chaise  was  dawn- 
ing.   Elam  was  now  wholly  Semitized  and  the 
SB'W  race  was  stronger  than  the  old,  and  cer- 
tain in  due  time  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Sumerian 
nil«,  even  if  it  did  not  go  farther,  and  conquer 
Sumer  itself.     The  issue  of  the  long  struggle 
c&nae  at  last  when  Ibi-Sin  paid  the  final  score, 
*n.<3  was  himself  carried  away  into  captivity 
ittto  Anshan,  by  the  Elamites  who  had  now 
for  more  than  a  century  been  the  subjects  of 
tliis  dynasty.*    With  Ibi-Sin  the  dynasty  which 
U^r-Engur   founded    passed    from    Ur   to    Isin, 
^ough  how  the  scepter  of  Sumerian  rule  was 
transferred  thither,  we  have  not  learned. 

This  djTiasty  of  Ur  had  made  indeed  a  deep 
ino-pression  upon  the  world  of  its  day.  It  was 
&  great  achievement  to  wrest  the  power  for  so 

'  Only  two  muU  texts  aod  three  dates  have  no  far  been  recovered. 
Thnnui-DAiisin,  op.  cU..  pp.  202,  203,  234-236. 

'The  tict  ia  known  only  from  B  lat«  Ompn  Tablet.  See  Boinier, 
f^taj  dt  trxUa  rtlatift  d  la  dirination,  a,  p.  64.  Meissacr,  Oi-ienloJ- 
fciffif  LUmiluTtntana,  March.  1«07,  rol.  114,  note  1. 
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long  from  the  advancing  Semitic  race,  and  to 
sot  forward  once  more  the  old  Sumerian  culture. 
Yet  the  Sumerian  culture  was  no  longer  pure. 
It  was  mixed  with  the  new  element,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  more  than  one  of  those  kings  even 
had   inacriptioiis   written   in   the   Accadian  or 
Semitic   Babylonian   tongue.     But  Semitic  in- 
fluence went  much  further  than  this.    Semites 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.    The  most 
striking   illustration    of   this   is    Arad-Nannar, 
whose  name  first  becomes  known  in  the  ninth 
year   of   Bur-Sin    I,    reaching   the   summit   oi 
dignity  and  power  in  the  eighth  year  of  Gimii- 
Sin,  when  his  name  comes  into  the  fuller  forKr^^ 
of  the  annual  date  formula,  but  who  lived  » 
into  the  reign  of  Ibi-Sin.    So  great  was  he  a. 
all  the  realm  that  he  had  a  gate  socket 
Lagash'  uTitton  in  his  owii  name  and  dedicat 
to  Gimil-Sin,  enumerating  upon  it  no  less  tha 
twelve  high  posts  which  he  was  then  holdini 
such  as  Chief  Minister  of  the  King,  Pateai 
Lagash,  Priest  of  Enki,  Governor  of  Uzargar'^ 
shana  and  of  yet  other  cities  or  lands,  some  o 
them  in  distant  Elam. 

When  the  Elamites  had  destroyed  the  d>'na8t; 
of  Ur,  they  were  not  able,  or  did  not  attempt 
t«  establish  rule  in  Babylonia,  and  the  Kin^ 
of  Isiu,  Ishbi-Ura  (2358-2326  B.  C.)  was  strone 
enough  to  seize   the   kingdom   of  Sumer  and 


'  ThurcBu-Danidu.    Die    Sumrritehm 
thrifltn.  PH.  MH-151. 
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,  take  over  what  was  left  by  the  Elamitcs 
old  territory  of  Ur  and  found  a  new 
d>iia8ty.  Little  is  yet  known  of  the  fifteen  kings 
who  ruled  after  him,  filling  out  with  his  reign  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  and 
^  bI\  months.  Their  naines  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
"  Si^mitic,  yet  the  few  historical  inscriptions  wliich 
have  come  to  us  from  them  are  in  Sumeriaii, 

I  though  with  Semitic  words  now  and  again. 
Ishbi-ura  was  renowned,  so  a  late  omen  tablet 
of  the  Aiwyrian  period  declares,'  as  a  man  "who 
tliad  no  rivals,"  and  liis  long  reign  of  thirty-two 
years  would  appear  to  lend  support  to  this, 
418  does  also  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  hand 
on  the  authority  to  his  own  son  Gimil-iiishu 
(2326-231C  B.  C).  lu  the  next  reign.  Idin- 
Dagan  (2316-2295  B.  C),  the  royal  house  was 

I  still  in  possession  of  rule  over  Sippar,  as  a 
fmgment'  there  found  beare  witness,  and  Ishme- 
Dagan  (2295-2275  B.  C),  his  successor,  is  able 
to  boast  of  his  care  of  Nippur,  Ur,  and  Eridu, 
and  to  wear  the  titles,  "Lord  of  EIrech,  the 
mighty  king,  King  of  Isin,  King  of  Sumer  and 
Accad,"*  and  to  add  to  these  the  claim  tliat 
he  was  the  "beloved  spouse"  of  Innina,  thus 
deifying  himsc^lf  as  did  the  kings  of  JJr. 

I  J  The  r^ign  of  Libit  Ishtar  (2275-2264  B.  C), 
I  *B«iidt«,  thtiiuHum.  1.  p~  30.  Compare  tiio  Miltsier,  Oriadal- 
tMUMkt  tiWrohn^ZnVuatr.  IW7,  <ul.  114,  nol*  1. 

'Hrtitil.  Rmitil  df  trataut,  ivi.  pp.  187,  8.,  niiapiiM  Radau.  forly 
Bak/nian  HuUhv.  pp.  232.  I. 

''HiarMui-lHn^i),  op.  HI.,  pp.  SOS,  307. 
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hiH  son,  ended  in  a  change  of  considerable  thou^lv 
U^mporary   consequence.     His  brother  fc^nanna*-- 
tum,  who  had  been  appointed  High  Priest  c^( 
Najinar  at  Ur,  yielded  to  a  new  force  which  ha— ^ 
arisen  in  Larsa,  and  forsook  his  reigning  brothe^^- 

Larsa  liad  a  prince  of  the  name  Gungunu  wh lO 

had  so  stronKthoned  himself  as  to  be  called  lr~  J* 
his  own  inscription'  "King  of  Larsa,  King  " — ^t 
Sumcr  and  Akkad/'  and  for  him  Enannatiuc=3Q 
had  built  a  temple  to  the  sun  God  at  Ur, 
which  Gungunu  is  styled  King  of  Ur.*  Whethe 
Gungunu  had  taken  Ur  by  force  and  so  dis 
mombered  Libit  Ishtar's  kingdom  we  do  nc 
know,  but  he  has  clearly  assumed  its  riUe,  thougl"^'" 
he  seems  not  to  have  had  any  real  power  in  the^ 
north,  and  his  claim  to  rule  Suraer  and  Acca(^3 
was  both  shadowy  and  brief. 

When  Libit  Ishtar  was  dead  the  house  o£ 
Ishbi-ura  ceased  and  the  next  king,  Ur-Ninib- 
(2264-2236  B.  C),  of  unknown  origin  and 
relationship,  acknowledges  no  interference  any- 
where with  his  complete*  nUe  over  all  the  land 
both  north  and  south,  calling  himself  "the 
exaltf^i  shepherd  of  Nippur,  shepherd  of  Ur, 
who  delivers  the  decisions  of  Eridu,  the  gracious 
lord  of  Erech,  king  of  Tsin,  king  of  Sumer  and 
Accad,  the  chosen  spouse  of  Innina."*    Gungunu 


■Brick  •,  ThurcBu-DiiiiRiD.  op.  oU..  pp.  200,  £07. 

■Con*.  Tliuntmi-UnuKlii,  op.  di.,  pp.  UUQ,  :M7. 

■  Brick  Fnini  Nipjiur.  iv  K,  36.  No,  t>.  meonA  Kliliua.      HIlptMbt. 

Old    Bahj/lonian    Imcripliona,    i.    '/T.     ThurnHl-DaiiRla.    op.    eil.,    pp. 

HM.  ■JOT,. 
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haa  vfl^iished  ae  suddenly  as  he  came,  leaving 
behind  only  a  memory  and  the  fonnula  upon 
a  date  list:  "the  year  in  which  Gungunu  died."' 
We  know  nothing  worthy  of  note  of  the 
XMJXt  two  kings,  Bur-Sin  II  (2236-2215  B.  C.) 
and  Iteivkasha  (2215-2210  B.  C),  and  of  their 
successor,  Urarimitti  (2210-2203  B.  C),  only 
-the  statement  of  a  late  Babylonian  Chronicle 
that  "he  set  Ellil-bani  the  gardener  upon  his 
throne  [that  the  dynasty  might  not  come  to  an 
«nd],  and  the  crown  of  his  sovereignty  he  placed 
upon  his  head."*    This  pious  provision  for  a 
gardener  king,  who  might  well  have  furthered 
peace  better  than  a  warrior-king,  was  not  im- 
mediately successful,  for  Sin-ikisha  claimed  the 
unstable   throne   for  six   months   before   Ellil- 
bani  came  to  his  own,  and  enjoyed  a  long  reign 
of  twenty-four  years  (2203-2179  B.  C),  but  did 
not  foim  a  dynastic  line.    The  next  three  kings 
bad  short  reigns,  a  fairly  clear  indication  of 
troublous  times,  the  occasion  of  which  we  are 
soon  to  hear,  and  these  were  followed  by  Sin- 
magir    (2167-2156    B.    C.)    and    Damik-ilishu 
(2156-2133  B.  C),  whose  longer  reigns  indicate 
better  days.     The  former  indeed  dedicated  at 
Babylon,  in  the  temple  of  Epatutila,  a  clay 
object  of  mushroom  shape  bearing  the  legend: 

iThuTeaa-Dancin,  op.  eiL,  p.  230.    Od  thia  tormula  Eing  {Sumtr  and 
JJbkod,  p.  311,  note  4)  obaerreB:  "Since  the  death  a!  ■  Idiis  from  lutunl 
waw  was  neyer  commemarated   in   this  (aahioD,  we  ntay  eonelude 
&at  he  wu  glain  in  battle,  probably  t^  Ur-Ninib." 
■Else.  CAnmidM,  a,  pp.  16,  1ft. 
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"Sin-magir  the  shepherd  who  adorns  [the 
temple]  of  EIUI,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Isin, 
king  of  Simier  and  Accad/''  so  that  he  was 
exercising  at  this  time  some  sort  of  suzerainty 
over  Babylon,  and  had  therefore  a  just  claim 
to  call  himself  King  of  Sumer  and  Accad,  while 
Damik-ilishu  surely  bore  rule  also  in  the  same 
land,  for  he  built  the  temple  of  E-ditar-kalama 
in  the  same  city.*  But  this  dominance  was  at 
its  end  in  his  reign.  The  First  DjTiasty  of 
Babylon  had  been  increasing  in  power,  and  just 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sin-mubaUit 
(about  2133  B.  C.)  Damik-ilishu  ceased  to 
reign,  and  the  Semitic  king  of  Babylon  extended 
his  sway  also  over  Isin,  liaving  taken  its  capital 
city.* 

The  later  reigns  of  this  djTiasty,  especially 
the  reigns  before  these  last  two,  were  sorely 
disturbed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  wc  find 
it  very  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  order 
of  events.  Wc  can  but  place  before  our  minds 
events  more  or  less  detached,  and  persons  not 
always  clearly  related  to  the  general  stream  of 
human  life. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  Elamites  took 
heavy  revenge  for  much  that  they  had  suffered 

'VdMbMh,  Sin  it*u/r  Kenic  Mri  lain,  Bahytonitdu  M%»eiiUn,  p.   I. 

■Seb«il.  KtatA  niii.  pp.  03.  f..  uid  Unt  laUon  if«  fouilU*  4  Sippar. 
p.  UO;  puprccht,  Babylonian  Espeditxm.  vol.  xx,  put  J.  (MKth. 
Metraloe-  A  Chrvnoloa.  UiblM*},  pp.  40,  M. 

■  Tlu'  dnlfl  lino  whifh  oivm  thin  inlplliopnrv  uys  limply  "Tlw  JTMr 
fa)  whlnh  Iain  wu  atptuiixl-"  Sec  M.  Schorr,  Vtkundtn  dM  aUtabih 
hnutfim  Ztnl  uiut  PnuniHcAf*.  p.  GSH, 
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at  t  he  hinds  of  Sumerians.    The  most  dramatic 

of  their  assaults  was  made  by  Kudur-nankliimdi 

in  2285  B.  C,  who  sacked  Erech,  and  doubtless 

carried  away  heavy  booty,  among  it  a  statue 

of   the  godde-ss  Nana,  who  remained  in   Elam 

ae  a  tropliy  and  an  exile  until  an  Ass>Tian  king 

many  centuries  later  carried  her  home  again.' 

The  influence  of  the  Elamite  king  ui>on  the 

countrj'  which  he  phmdercd  was  probably  very 

aliglit,  for  apparently  no  documents  were  dated 

his  period.    It  is  probable  that  he  was  not 

ul  in  establishing  any  dominion  over  the 

oountrj'  at  all.    But  hLs  fjulure  would  not  daunt 

other  princes;  the  prize  was  great,  and  men 

rould  not  fait  in  its  winning  for  want  of  a  trial. 

Considerably  later  than  the  time  of  Kudur- 

najikhundi  the  successful  raid  was  made.    The 

Ba,byIouian  inscriptions  liave  preserved  for  ua 

no   mention   of   the   king's   name   who   swept 

do-vm  into  the  valley.     The  Hebrews  among 

their  traditions  preserved  the  name  of  Chedo> 

laomer*  (Kudur-Lagamar)  as  the  Elamite  who 

iivadcd   the  far  west.     To   him   or  to  other 

EliEuite  invaders  the  weak  kingdom  of  Sumer 

^fid  Accad  was  able  to  offer  no  effectual  resist- 

**use,  and  the  kings  of  Larsa  were  quickly  dis- 

P^Waeased.    The  Elamitcs  in  a  few  short  years 

'^M  swept  from  east,  to  west,  destrojing  king- 

■jOQig  whoso  foundations  extended  into  the  dis- 


'8*»  kbove,  ¥ttl,  I,  p.  «W. 

*  8er  <unhi>r  on  CliviJivliHnuvr  Mow,  p.  M. 
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tant  past.     Their  success  reminds  one  of  the 
career  of  the  Persians  in  a  Iat«r  day. 

Somewliat  later,  under  the  rule  of  these 
Elamite  conquerors,  Kudur-Mabuk'  was  prince 
of  E-mutbal,  in  western  Elam.  His  authority 
and  influence  were  extended  into  Babylonia,  and 
l)crhap8  even  farther  west.  He  built  in  Ur  a 
temple  to  the  moon  god  as  a  thank  offering  for 
his  recover>'  from  illness. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eri-Aku'  (Arad- 
Sin,  2172-2160),  who  was  still  more  Baby- 
lonian than  liis  father.  He  extended  the  city 
of  Ur,  rebuilding  its  great  city  walls  "like  unto 
a  mountain,"  restored  its  temples,  and  appar- 
ently became  a  patron  of  that  city  rather  than 
of  Larsa,  though  he  i<till  calls  himself  king  of 
Larsa.  The  Elamite  people  were  now  become 
in  the  fullest  sense  masters  of  all  southern  Baby- 
lonia. Eri-Aku  calls  himself  "exalter  of  Ur, 
king  of  Larsa,  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad,"  and 
so  claims  all  the  honors  which  had  belonged  to 
the  kings  of  native  stock  who  had  preceded  him. 
This  invasion  and  occupation  of  southern  Baby- 
Ionia  by  the  Elamites  prepared  the  way  for  the 
conquest  of  southern  Babylonia  by  the  north 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  order 
of  things  in  the  land  so  long  disturbed. 

'  An  iiucriptioii  of  Kudur-Mnhnik  is  piihllihnl  1  H  3,  No.  OL  Sss 
full  KifcrnriPC*  aurl  irunalaUou  kn  KoRen,  Cunri/iirm  ParalUU,  p|>.  347. 
248.     AI«o  Tliun-DU-Duiuiiii.  vp,  tit.,  pp.  208-211. 

'  tnuriplions  of  Arnd-Sio  (Kri-Akii)  lUf  niui^iiiM-il  liy  1'huitau- 
Diuivn.  op.  eil.,  2V2.  B,  who  bti«  sImi  iliatiuKuishMl  Arad^Sb  frotn 
Rini  Sin. 


■,J  1 


■■'  li  ■■■•.■,.'■  1  ';i;  .■  'i  ■'■  ".'ill  1  -.ii  ^  'li'  ■  .   ■     ■]: 
'. .  lil  •  u---'."\'\  'ill  !i":-  '     I- 
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Arad-Sin  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Rim- 
Sin  (2160-2099  B.  C),  who  claims  rule  over 
Sumer  and  Akkad,  citing  as  under  his  pro- 
tection Nippur,  Ur,  Eridu,  and  Ereoh,  but 
gives  as  his  primary  title  king  of  Ijarsa.'  But 
there  is  no  word  of  Babylon,  and  we  shall 
shortly  see  that  Rim-Sin  could  lay  no  claim 
to  any  power  there.  The  Semite  had  long  since 
wrested  all  control  there  from  the  Sumerians, 
and  would  shortly  be  ready  to  take  over  the 
complete  control  of  Sumer  as  well.  Larsa  is 
still  holding  out  against  the  inevitable,  but  the 
descendants  of  Elamites,  not  Sumerians  of  pure 
blood,  are  its  masters.  Rim-Sin  had  prayed 
for  a  "kingdom  to  rejoice  the  heart,"'  and  if 
length  of  rule  could  fulfill  this  wish  it  was  surely 
his,  for  his  reign  was  long,  and  as  we  shall  see, 
his  life  yet  longer,  but  he  had  no  kingdom  to 
bequeath  to  a  son,  for  Hammurapi,  greatest  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  overthrew  his  dominion 
in  the  year  2099  and  made  the  city  of  Babylon 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  whole  land.^ 

With  Larsa  ends  the  series  of  small  states,  of 
whose  existence  we  have  caught  mere  glimpses, 
durii^  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
As  Maspero  has  well  said:  "We  have  here  the 
mere  dust  of  history  rather  than  history  itself; 

'  Price,  op.  eit.,  p.  14.    Thuresu-DAOgiii,  op.  eit.,  pp,  216,  217. 

'CaoeidioTe  B,  ool.  2,  line  0.     Thureau-Daagui,  op.  eU.,  pp.  220,  221. 

■  Tbe  Date  Iii»  which  givea  ua  thia  newi.  reads  thua:  "31.  Year  in 
irhicb  King  Hammurapi,  with  the  help  of  Anu  aod  EM,  marched  at 
the  bead  of  Ua  anny,  and  hia  hand  cast  down  the  land  of  Emutbal 
sod  Kins  Rim  Sin."    Schorr,  op.  oil.,  pp.  691,  592. 
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here  an  isolated  individual  makes  his  appearance 
in  the  record  of  his  name,  to  vanish  when  we  at- 
tempt to  lay  hold  of  him;  there  the  stem  of  a  dy- 
nasty which  breaks  abruptly  oflf,  pompous  pre- 
ambles, devout  formulas,  dedications  of  objects 
or  buildings,  here  or  there  the  account  of  some 
battle  or  the  indication  of  some  foreign  countiy 
with  which  relations  of  friendship  or  commerce 
were  maintained — these  ai'e  the  scanty  materials 
out  of  which  to  construct  a  connected  narrative." 
But,  though  we  liave  only  names  of  kings  of 
various  cities  and  faint  indications  of  their  deeds, 
we  are  able,  nevertheless,  out  of  these  materials 
to  secure  in  some  measure  an  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  political  life  and  of  civilization  in  the 
land. 


f 


As  has  been  already  said,  the  civilization 
southern  Babylonia,  in  the  period  4000-2300 
B.  C,  was  at  the  foundation  Sumerian.  But 
during  a  large  part  of  this  time  it  was  Sumerian 
influenced  by  Semitic  civiUzation.  The  northern 
kingdom  even  about  3000  B.  C.  was  Semitic. 
Intercourse  was  free  and  widely  extended,  as 
the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  and 
the  operations  of  Gudea  have  conclusively 
shown.  The  Sumerian  civilization  was  old,  and 
the  seeds  of  death  were  in  it ;  the  Semitic  civil- 
ization, on  the  other  hand,  was  instinct  with 
life  and  vigor.  The  Semite  had  come  out  of 
the  free  airs  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  and  had 
in  his  veins  a  bounding  life.     It  was  natural 
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that  his  vigorous  civilization  should  penneatc 
ai  first  slowly  arid  then  rapidly  into  the  senile 
culture  of  the  Sumerians.     The  Sumcrian  in- 
scriptions e-arly  )>egin  to  ^ve  evidence  of  Semitic 
mfiuence.    Here  it  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Semitic  neighbors,  there  it  is  a  name  of  man  or 
god.  This  influence  increased.    Toward  the  end 
of  the  period  the  Semitic  words  are  frcquent.the 
,  Semitic  idiom  is  in  a  fair  way  to  a  complete 
peaceful  conquest,  and  political  conquest  would 
bring  about  the  final   triumph  of  Semitism, 
'  though  not  the  extermination  of  Sumerian  in- 
flupnce.     It  remained  until  the  very  end  of 
Babylon  itself,  and  the  rise  of  the  Indo-European 
World  powers.     The  conscr\'atl<?m  of  religious 
"•wtoms  gave  to  the  old  language  and  the  old 
literature,  now  become  sacred,  a  new  life.    The 
'fiiplca  still  bore  Sumcrian  names  when  Baby- 
^^I's  last   conqueror   entered   the   magnificent 

f    Concerning  the  political  development  we  know 

*1  together  too  little  for  dogmatic  conclusions. 

1V».^  whole  may  be  summer!  up  in  the  following 

o^^^uier:  The  earliest  indications  show  us  the 

■fcy  as  the  center  of  government.    The  cliief 

nian  in  the  city  is  its  king,  or,  if  there  be  no 

liUe  of  king,  he  is  called  potest.    When  the  sur- 

roxinding  country  is  annexed  his  title  remains 

the  same;  he  is  still  king  of  the  city.    But  after 

»  time  a  new  custom  comes  into  vogue.     Ur- 

Ba'u  la  king  of  Ur,  but  he  is  more,  he  is  also 
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king  of  Sumcr  and  Accad.  By  that  expression 
we  are  introduced  to  the  conception  of  a  govern- 
ment wliich  controlled  not  only  segregated  cities, 
but  a  united  country,  northern  and  southern 
Babylonia.  The  position  of  the  capital  was 
indeed  fluctuating.  The  capital  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  king  and  his  place  of  origin.  The 
kingdom  has  its  governmental  center  in  Ur,  but 
Ur  is  not  ita  permanent  capital.  The  capital  is 
later  found  in  Isin,  and  the  kings  of  Isin  are 
then  kings  of  Sumer  and  Accad  when  they  have 
conquered  and  bear  rule  in  the  north  and  south. 
This  old  title  lives  on  through  the  centuries,  and 
later  kings  in  other  cities  are  proud  to  carry 
it  on  their  inscriptions. 

This  union  of  all  Babylonia  under  one  king 
wae  not  the  means  of  creating  a  national  unity 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  outside  invader. 
Sumerian  civilization  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  end  of  its  development  as  a  political  factor. 
The  raids  of  the  Elamites  scattered  and  broke 
its  power,  and  the  time  was  ready  for  a  man 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  i>etty  kings  of 
Larsa,  take  the  title  of  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad 
and  make  a  strong  kingdom. 


CHAPTKR  IV 


THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  DYNASTIES  OF  BAB^XON 


The  origin  of  the  city  of  Babylon  is  veiletl  in 
impcnfttrablc  obscurity.  The  first  city  built 
upon  the  site  must  have  been  founded  fully  four 
thousand  years  before  Cbrist,  and  it  may  have 
been  much  earlier.  The  city  is  named  in  the 
Omen  tablet  of  Sargon,'  and,  though  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  city  was  actually  in  pxistenco 
more  than  three  thousand  yeara  before  Christ, 
it  docs  prove  that  a  later  tradition  assigned  to 
it  this  great  antiquity.  At  this  early  date,  how- 
ever, it  seems  not  to  have  been  a  city  of  im- 
iwrtance.  During  the  long  period  of  the  rim  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sumer  and  Accad  few  kings 
in  the  south  find  Babylon  worthy  of  mention, 
though  Babylon  must  have  been  developing  into 
a  city  of  influence  during  the  later  centuries  of 
the  dominion  of  Isin  and  Larsa.  From  about 
2200  B.  C.  the  influence  of  this  city  extends 
almost  without  a  break  to  the  period  of  the 
Seleucides.  No  capital  in  the  world  lias  ever 
been  the  center  of  so  much  power,  wealth,  and 
culture  for  a  periud  so  vast.  It  is  indeed  a 
brilliant  cycle  of  centuries  upon  which  we  enter. 


•  IV  R.  34.  obv«rw  L  8. 


XmT{McArt/T.  i^iK.  iii.  purl  t,  pp.  103.  103. 
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Thp  rise  of  Babylon  to  supremacy  over  the 
more  ancient  cities  both  of  northern  and  of 
southern  Babylonia,  is  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  strain  of  blood  and  life 
among  tho  Semites.  The  Semites,  who  had 
poured  in  miecessive  streams  of  migration  from 
Arabia,  had  found  homes  in  many  and  diverse 
places,  and  in  each  of  these  the  originally 
homogeneous  race  had  developed  ciWlizations 
difTering  in  some  points  from  each  other.  It 
is  increasingly  evident,  as  the  study  of  anthropol- 
ogy goes  forward,  that  the  races  of  nmnkiud 
are  deeply  modified  by  climate,  soil,  aiid  the 
food  indigenous  to  particular  localities,  and  that 
man's  power  of  atlaptation  to  diverse  conditions 
changes  him  in  many  unexpected  ways.  We 
have  been  seeing  how  Semites  had  developed 
in  Accad  into  a  conquering  i-ace  who  under 
Sargon  and  Naram->Sin  had  made  the  Semitic 
name  a  terror  to  the  Sumerians.  We  are  now 
to  Bee  consequences  of  the  greatest  moment 
which  flow  from  conquests  made  by  the  former 
king  in  (juite  another  direction.  Sargou  had 
made  campaigns  into  the  far  west  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  found  there  people 
of  Semitic  blood,  dwelling  in  communities,  and 
with  a  civilization  of  their  own  with  many 
divergences  from  that  in  Accad.  They  had 
indeed  other  gods  than  those  worshiped  among 
their  cousins  in  the  East,  such  as  Amar,  the 
sun  god,  and  Adad  or  Hadad,  god  of  storms, 
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and  of  the  mountain,'  or  at  least  used  for  their 
deities  other  names  than  those  comjnon  in 
Accad.  As  the  names  of  the  gods  figure  so 
largely  in  the  personal  names  of  the  early 
Semites,  the  names  of  the  Amorites  ha<l  also 
become  quit*  different  from  those  in  the  east, 
and  by  their  names  wc  are  frequently  able  to 
trace  their  presence  far  from  their  native  land. 

These  Amorites  eontiucred  by  Sargon  l>eca«ie 
in  some  sense  tributary  to  Accad.  The  early 
Semitic  rulers  of  Babylonia  surely  could  make 
no  pretense  to  have  extended  their  empire  to 
the  Mediterranean  coasts.  They  ravaged,  plun- 
dered, took  slaves,  and  overawed  the  Amorites 
enough  to  compel  the  paying  of  tribute  for  a 
time.  When  it  cease<l  they  made  fresh  cam- 
paigns of  conquest.  After  these  raids  the  Am- 
orites came  to  learn  of  Accad,  and  into  it  came 
not  only  those  who  were  carried  thither  un- 
willing as  slaves,  but  also  merchants  and  set- 
tlers. The  two  chief  wings  of  the  Semites,  east 
and  west,  were  beginning  to  fold  together  again. 

When  the  .Semitic  empire  of  Accad  began  to 
wane,  the  Amorites,  «'ho  had  learned  war 
througli  suffering  its  ravages,  must  liave  begun 
to  make  reprisals  upon  their  erstwhile  con- 
querors, liut  we  are  unliappily  not  able  to 
follow    their    expeditious,  for    they    were    not 


>  aw>  (or  (hfw  umM  A.  T.  CUy.  Amutrv,  pp.  96,  ff.  Soon*  o(  tb« 
othn  narnn  which  Clay  aJduwa  kit  also  Anionic  or  Vi'tat  BnoMOi 
an  mom  probkUy  conunon  Semitic. 
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writers  aa  were  the  kings  of  Accad.  How  early 
they  may  have  begun  to  raid  aiui  phinder  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  menace  of  them  was  felt 
strongly  as  early  as  tlie  (Ja>"s  of  Gimll-Sin 
(2392-2383  B.  C),  who  built  a  city  wall  espe- 
cially designed  to  keep  out  the  Amorites. ' 
There  is  another  echo  of  their  liostile  move- 
ments during  the  reign  of  Liblt-IslitAr,  whom 
some  unknown  Amorite  drove  from  his  city.' 
These  instances  give  but  small  indications  of 
what  were  doubtless  frequent,  and  often  more 
important  attacks  by  Amorites  upon  the  other 
branch  of  their  race. 

By  conquest  in  some  places,  by  peaceful  penfr 
tration  in  others,  the  western  Semite  made  his 
way  into  dominance  if  not  into  actual  numerical 
superiority.  The  first  surel)'  known  appearance 
of  a  king  with  an  Amorite  name  ujwn  the  tlirone 
of  a  Babylonian  city  was  in  the  person  of  Sumu- 
abi,  king  of  Babylon,  and  fomider  of  the  di»- 
tuiguished  first  d>Tiasty  of  the  city.  His  ante- 
cedents, and  his  own  early  life  and  works  are 
alike  unknown  to  us.    His  figure  rises  suddenly 

■  Oiriiil-Slu  ilal«  (orniiila  far  Uu>  fltUi  jroar.  Thi>  ti>xt  tivm  ^lapty 
Amurru,  which  I'hurraU'DKiisiii  (Ihf  Sutnrritrlim  umt  AkkadUt^m 
KAiioiiiMfAn/lm.  p.  234)  tralulalps  "the  wpsl."  liiil  Kivca  in  a  toot- 
noM  ihti  vftrinnt  nuulinit  Amumi  (ki)  whirli  mn-ln'i  ihc  m-Di-  the  Aninr- 
■(«  country,  aiiil  Iliii  in  W  If  (irpfi^cml.  1'hc  wnU  wim  ti>  (i>-rpii(l  Heiitut 
tht  invBuioiui  rrom  tiic  Aniurito  country. 

'  Tlic  anty  rrwjril  (.(  t.ht»  U  In  n  diili"  lino  [mliUnhi'd  In  t^ni'ifutiii 
TvxlK,  iv.  2-,  r,  ('iiiii|inrK  IiJt]ikc\  OrifnititintiM-hf  /^ilrntlur-Zfilunff  x 
(1907).  rol.  1 12.  The  BtGUmiMili  ii|{Biiiiit  ihr  int'^rprptotiun  lulvniinil 
hy  linitl.  ibid.,  ml.  IIST.  ari-  umundlMa.  Tho  ciilr-llnF  i*  Tnpoatfd 
ill  Soliorr.  L'rJnindm  dit  AUUilmloMKhm  Zirit-  uiuf  PrtanrrteM*.  p,  014. 
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to  \'mv.',  and  with  him  Babylon  begins  to  put 
oil  the  aspect  of  grcaliifss. 

The  reign  of  Smnu-abi  (2232-2218  B.  C.)  is 
known  to  us  almost  entirely  by  brief  date  lines,' 
and  thcst!  were  all  written  in  Sxunerian,  though 
the  khig  himself  was  a  Semite;  the  old  language 
was  stilt  in  much  vigor,  and  the  day  of  ita 
extinction  was  yet  far  off.  Sumu-abi's  first  act 
would  se<!m  to  have  been  the  erection  of  the 
great  city  wall  of  Babylon,  but  most  of  his 
labor  was  given  to  the  erection  and  adornment 
of  the  temple  of  Nannar,  which  was  probably 
located  in  Babylon. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  Kasaltu 
was  ravaged,  and  war  liad  begim.  But  there 
was  another  campaign  of  the  kings  of  much 
greater  consequence,  for  the  Chronicler*  has  j)re- 
serve<t  the  statement  that  he  was  at  war  with 
Ilu-shuma,  king  of  Assyria,  but  has  left  us  no 
further  account  as  to  the  cause  or  the  result 
of  the  conflict.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years 
Humu-abi  disapi)ears  as  quietly  as  he  came  and 
Sumu-la-i!u  (2218-21S2  B.  C.)  r«igned  aa  the 
second  king  of  the  d>'nasty,  though  he  is  not 
known  to  have  been  related  to  the  founder. 
His  long  reign  was  crowdetl  with  incident  and 
filled  with  gi'eat  deeds.  In  it  even  in  the  narrow 
and  arid  details  of  date  tines  we  can  discern' the 


■  Thx^  liKlii.  publiiih«id  Cuit»i/onm  Tnt*.  vl,  0.  10.  VB  anuuUnl  nod 
traiulntrd  in  Schorr,  op.  eil.,  pp.  iS3,  fiSS. 

■  KiiiiL  Ctitvnirtu,  p.  14. 

■  Sw  tb*  e(impl»l«  lint  fur  luit  trigu  in  Sohorr,  o^  aI,.  pp.  S63^. 
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great  progress  of  empire,  the  rise  of  Babylon  to 
supremacy  over  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Accad. 

The  first  hint  of  his  activity  is  not  in  war, 
but,  as  was  well  suited  a  ruler  in  such  a  land, 
the  digginK  of  canals,  one  of  them,  named 
Shamash-khegat,  of  such  importance  that  two 
years  were  named  after  it,  while  another,  named 
after  himself,  was  excavated  in  his  eleventh  year, 
and  gave  its  name  to  two  years.  But  if  these 
benefiC4'nt  acts  distinguish  his  reign,  successful 
war  is  still  more  marked  in  it.  In  hig  thirteenth 
year  Ki»li  fell  before  him  and  was  devastated. 
Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  rise 
of  Babylon's  [wwer,  aiul  it  is  not  surprising 
that  five  j'ears  were  named  from  so  momentous 
an  occurrence.  Kish  had  been  a  city  well 
accustomed  to  the  rule  of  other  states,  and  it« 
imperial  rule  bail  now  jias-sod  to  a  city  of  no 
consequence  during  the  greater  part  of  its  long 
rule.  Next  Ka.'^allu  suffered  again  as  it  had  in 
former  days,  and  this  time  its  king  Yakhzir- 
lluni  wa-t  carried  off  into  eaptivity,  and  the  city 
wall,  dedicated  to  Ami,  was  destroyed.  In  some 
way  the  king  escaped  and  in  Sumu-Ia-ilu's 
twenty-fifth  year  had  to  Ik-  conquert^d  again. 

During  his  reign  three  kings,  Ilum-ma-ila, 
Imnieruni,  anil  Huimtakhtun-ila,  bore  rule  in 
Sippar  and  daf^  lines'  have  come  to  us  from 
them,  but  their  rule  was  either  subject  to  his 
overlordship,  or  it  was  slipping  away,  for  his 

'Schorr.  »/i.  til.,  p  «11. 
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dates  show  tliat  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  he 
built  the  city  wall  of  Sippar.  Cutha  had 
alreadj-  passed  into  his  control,  and  peace 
enough  was  enjoyed  in  his  bloody  truces  to  en- 
able him  to  set  up  a  gold  and  silver  throne  to 
Marduk,  preaimably  at  Babylon.  His  hand  had 
been  heavy  upon  the  neighboring  cities,  but  he 
handed  on  to  his  son  and  successor  a  consol- 
idated dominion  such  a«  Bal>ylon  had  never 
enjoy(Ki  before. 

Zabum'  (2182-2108  B.  C.)  reigned  in  a  lull 
of  peace,  no  warlike  enterprise  being  set  down 
in  memory  of  him  save  the  deatnietion  of  the 
wall  of  KasaJlu  in  Iiin  twelfth  year.  His  labors 
were  given  chiefly  to  temple  building  and 
restoration.  The  temple  of  the  Moon  god  in 
Sippar  he  built  and  there  sixteen  centuries  later 
the  devout  king  Nabonidu.s  found  his  name 
written  amid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Anunit,'  and  in  the  former  his  bronze  statue 
was  set  up.  He  also  dug  a  canal,  and  left  a 
kingdom  undiminished,  so  far  as  we  can  yet 
know,  to  his  son  Apil-Sin  (2168-2150  B.  C), 
who  ruled,  as  his  fath<<r  had  done,  in  )>eace.  His 
reign  served  only  to  strengthen  the  city  wall  of 
Babylon,  and  to  erect  a  new  chief  gate  on  its 
eastern  side,  while  a  new  canal  helped  irriga- 
tion and  cununerce. 

>  Th«  ri»in«  la  frrtlMn  «Im  Saljlimi  iii  the  datv  lino*,  wltioh  ant  W' 
Mimblrcl  by  Si^hurr.  op.  inY,.  MA,  6, 

■  NftlKinlthia.  Ui  liwrlpiinn  I  R.  69.  «il.  Ul.  lint  ZS.  l^ncduB,  A'^ 
tabyhniMkt  Kortii/tiiuihrtfiin.  |>i>.  3A>f,  249. 
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Times  more  troublous  and  fateful  fell  upon 
Siii-muballit  (2150-2130  B.  C),  who  inlierited 
his  father's  peaceful  throne.  The  first  of  his 
imix>rtant  campaigns  was  in  his  fourteenth  year 
when  he  overcome  the  army  of  Ur.  We  do 
not  certainly  know  who  ^as  then  king  in  Ur, 
but  there  is  at  least  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  city  was  then  tmder  the  dominion  of 
Larsa,  probably  under  Arad-Sin  (Eri-Aku),  who 
is  known  to  have  been  his  cont^jnporary.'  Three 
years  later  Isin  was  taken,  and  the  entire  in- 
corporation of  Accad  was  brought  much  nearer, 
while  in  three  years  more  evoii  Larsa  was  at- 
tacked, thougli  not  yet  fully  mastered.  Sin- 
muballit  had  indeed  made  a  gain  over  the 
military  achievements  of  Sumu-ahi,  but  it  would 
be  some  time  yet  before  the  whole  land  should 
acknowledge  both  north  and  south  the  h^emony 
of  the  upstart  city  of  Babylon. 

Like  his  jiredecessors,  Sin-muballit  dug  canals 
and  built  city  walls  notably  at  Karkar,  Marad, 
and  Rubatum.  He  apparently  built  no  new 
temples,  but  showed  his  interest  in  the  cultus 
by  making  shrines  for  Nergal  and  his  consort 
Allat  at  Cutha.  He  had  wrought  well,  but 
his  glory  would  speedily  be  eclipsed  by  the 
grander  achievements  of  his  more  distinguished 
son  Hammurapi  (2130-2087  B.  C),  with  whom 
begins  a  new  era.  It  is  the  chief  glory  of  his 
name  that  he  made  a  united  Babylonia,  and 

<  CrOiiipaTC  LnnKdon.  Mircrllanta  Aiiynaai. 
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that  the  union  which  he  cemented  remained  until 
the  scepter  passed  from  Semitic  hands  to  an- 
other race.  In  this  he  far  exceeded  the  success 
of  Sargon  and  Lugalzaggisi,  whose  empires  were 
of  but  short  duration.  Yet  he  bad  even  greater 
difficuhies  to  meet  timn  they.  The  Elamitea 
were  firmly  fastened  in  the  country,  and  would 
hardly  give  it  up  without  a  struggle.  The 
activity  displayed  by  these  Elamitc  princes  in 
building  was  an  indication  of  how  much  they 
valued  their  new  possessions. 

We  are  now  in  posseifsion  of  facta  enough  to 
enable  us  to  follow  the  movements  of  Ham- 
murapi  in  his  conquest  and,  more  wonderful 
still,  in  bis  organization  of  the  country.  The 
struggle  was  severe  and  was  prolonged  through 
the  larger  part  of  this  long  reign,  but  the  end 
of  it  was  almost  assured  from  the  beginning. 
A  man  with  such  capacity  for  the  making  of 
war,  and  with  yet  greater  powers  of  on?aniza- 
tion,  of  administration  and  of  order  was  sure 
of  a  large  issue  in  achievement. 

The  first  campaign  of  Hammurapi  knon-n  to 
us  occurred  in  his  seventh  year,  when  Erech  and 
Iain  fell  before  him,  and  the  first  great  step 
was  taken  toward  a  reimion  of  Accad  and 
Sumer  under  a  single  scepter.  The  blow  thus 
delivered  at  Isin  was  not  conclusive.  Isin  was 
ruled  by  Rim-8in,  king  of  Larsa,  who  Ixtasted 
himself  of  its  possession  and  would  be  able  to 
continue  in  some  sort  of  control  of  it  for  years 
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to  come.  Hammurapi  had  merely  shaken  it, 
and  Rim  Sin,  though  unable  to  save  it  from 
whatever  humiliation  or  sacrifice  this  had  pro- 
duced, was  not  coni,i>elle(i  to  yield  its  possession 
to  the  new  empire  builder.  Though  this  wan 
not  a  great  victorj'  for  Hammurapi  it  was, 
nevertheless,  of  some  moment,  and  from  this 
his  campaigns  went  steadily  onward  toward 
their  goal. 

In  his  eighth  year  he  made  two  campaigns, 
the  one  against  the  district  beyond  the  Tigris 
which  he  had  pierced  with  the  canal  Nuhuah- 
nishe,  and  the  other  against  Emutbal.  In  the 
next  year  there  seems  to  have  been  no  cam- 
paign at  all,  while  the  energies  of  the  king 
were  bent  upon  the  making  of  a  great  canal, 
of  which  he  was  so  proud  that  he  called  it  "the 
abundance  of  Hammurapi"  (Hammurapi  khe- 
galtu),  for  abundance  it  would  bring  to  his 
people  when  it  conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  to  their  fields. 

In  the  next  following  years  Malgum,  on  the 
Euphrates,  was  conquered  and  came  into  his 
hands,  while  Ilabikum  and  Shalibi  met  a  sim- 
ilar fate.  These  cities  find  mention  only  in  the 
date  lines^  of  business  tablets,  but  we  hear 
nothing  in  these  of  the  conquest  of  the  Sumerian 
cities,  save  for  the  great  stru^le  with  Rim-Sin. 
It  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  that 

'  See  HiruB  <]>t«  lint*  for  BsmmuTspl'*  reign  in  Sebort.  Urktutdmi 
du  AUbabi/lonuehm  Ztvil-  und  ProttuTtcht*,  pp.  tHO,  t. 
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the  decisive  blow  was  struck.  Haminurapi  col- 
lected his  forces  and  overthrew  the  land  of 
Emutbal  and  the  king  Rim-Sin  (2160-2099 
B.  O-  Eniutbal  wa8  the  ancestral  country  of 
Rim-Sin,  and  was  still  held  by  him  thouRh  his 
own  boasts  were  chiefly  of  rule  in  Babylonia 
under  the  style  of  King  of  Larsa.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  he  date<l  all  events  in  this  reign 
for  thirty-one  years  from  liis  capture  of  Larsa, 
and  no  loss  significant  that  when  Hamniurapl 
finally  destroyed  him  he  does  not  call  him  king 
of  Larsa,  but  proudly  writes  of  him  only  as 
king  of  Emutbal,  as  though  he  had  long  held 
Larsa  himself. 

By  this  time  Hammurapi  had  welded  into  one 
fairly  compact  whole  the  kingdoms  of  Accad 
and  Sumer,  with  the  territorj'  of  Mesopotamia 
on  their  north.  He  was  also  in  some  !<ense  the 
real  ruler  of  Assjfia,  for  its  king  Slianiahi- 
Adad  I,  son  of  Kllil-kapi,  coimted  himself  a 
tributary  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  assisted 
his  suzerain  in  the  attacks  upon  Elam. 

It  would  seem  most  probable  that  Hammurapi 
would  also  seek  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
small  western  stato-s  bordering  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  ancient  homeland  of  his  own 
station  of  the  Semitic  people.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  texts  of  his  own  time  no  allusion  to  any 
western  campaign.  The  Hebrews  preserved  a 
legend  of  a  great  expedition  into  the  west  of 
Hammurapi,  whose  name  is  written  Amraphel, 
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in  assrwiation  with  "Arioch  king  of  EIlAsar. 
Chedorlaomcr  king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of 
the  nations"  (Goyyini).  Arioch  is  for  Eri-Aku, 
the  Sumcrian  form  for  Aratl-Sin  king  of  Larss 
(Ellasar),  and  Chcdorlaomor  is  the  good  Elamite 
name  Kudur-lagamar,  not  yet  found  on  any 
Elannle  or  Babylonian  document  of  this  early 
period,  but  both  the  word  Kudur  (servant  of, 
or  worshijwr  of)  and  Lagamar,  an  Elamite  god, 
are  amply  supported.'  Tidal  is  a  Hiltite  name, 
not  verifiable,  indeed,  in  any  original  texts  of 
this  period,  but  identical  with  the  name  of  a 
Hittite  king  in  Asia  Minor  (Hoghaz  Keui)  cen- 
turies later,'  and  may  well  Iiave  been  borne  by 

■  Kudur  Hi'iiPHiv  fr*<qu(-itt1y  in  IIichi  ElHmili.-  naniM.  li^gntnuf 
OOCUn  u  the  Damp  of  an  Elumitp  deity  in  lui  Aityriaa  l«3t  (V  R.  vi, 
GOl.  0,  33).  uid  aim  in  th(i  iimoripIldRii  at  jViiiiLii-SliiiKhiiutk  (P.  B. 
Wfbtbkcb,  AmaniirM  liflirifttn,  Abk.  rf.  phil.  hitl.  Clatx.  det  t. 
SOcht.  Ott.  d.  WimmJidUiflen.  lii.  p.  1^1.  UipilK.  ISUl).  I'ftfoN 
luiutUly  X  klutrp  contrnvi'm^'  hftn  orfurml  nm  tlit  iiuim  CliKlciriaamM' 
which  wu  thuuelit  to  uppmr  iu  Buiur  trxtti  of  ihp  ppriod  uf  the  Annddm 
(ate  riDchm,  Joumei  of  Iht  TraiuaflionM  of  Ittf  Victoria  Jnatiiutt,  ziii. 
1H0T.  pp.  GU.  IT.),  and  Pathnt  SphcJI  ihniiKhl  tliiil  lii^  iilau  had  found 
Ihp  imiiip  in  "ivrly  liihlpW  (ffnur  fiihltqiM,  v,  October.  18[>6.  pp.  800,  f,; 
Rfctitil  de  rraraui  tflatif  .  .  .  Sgupl.  ft  A*t..  Jon.  4.  It.).  In  the  latin 
CKne  Kttut  (IMItn  ami  ttiMnpHoiLi  of  Hnmmnralii.  Loml'iii,  1)II9IS.  p. 
Kiix)  htM  ahowu  i^iiirluaii>i>ly  tlinl  ttir'  Imt  viaa  iiiisrvBiJ  by  Sclinl  uid 
thai  the  fkbnic  Ch<M)or1aoinrr  dor*  tiot  oprur  on  it.  He  luu  furlhcj 
dRRioiuiIiklid  that  tbn  rvadlnit  ot  Mr.  I^nchn  »  vnry  ilotilil.tul.  Kofo 
iind  ■imvwftil  thiniKli  hix  firitiiiiimi  i».  it  run  lisnily  hr  denied  that 
bcDMith  all  the  obiitrurity  there  lies  B  real  reference  to  the  fhedorlanniir 
ol  Gen,  siv.  Such,  (or  cMinipti'.  U  the  view  iif  Zitiiiiiern  IThndaffiielm 
RvTuUchau,  i.  pp.  .120.  321}  mid  Drirf-r  {Aulharitv  onrf  ArthatAogy. 
pp.  43.  43).  Bee.  far  ■  learned  diMnunan  of  the  whole  matlAT.  Oid 
Mtidc  "Chrdorlaonief."  by  Thiele  and  Kcatcm,  ill  Encudopadia  UMin 
(kI.  Chnyne  A  Klni^k),  i.  enU.  TlVi  734. 

■  Thi>  nsiiic  uf  this  Hitcile  kiim  is  writlrn  in  cuncifomi  Dud-kfatliyft, 
the  lUeoMMt  ol  Hattuul  (Ceolury  XII  II.  C),  See  J.  ClBrelMns. 
Tht  jMnit  of  thi  HsUittt,  pp.  3.'il.  Xi'l,  hikI  conipHm  B  ni>l«  Iroin  Kayce. 
•but,  ^  321,  n.  4,  who  thvr«  al«u  mnk«e  alluiioo  t«  the  ocnirronoc  of 
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a  Hittite  prince  of  the  porioH  of  Hammurapi. 
The  association  of  four  such  kings  or  princes 
for  a  campaign  tu  the  wctst  is  not  in  itself  im- 
probable, and  the  Hebrew  writer  to  whom  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  the  int<!re*iting  legend, 
which  a  later'  day  associated  with  the  great 
name  of  Abraham,  may  well  have  been  standing 
ujwn  some  little  fragment  of  history,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  great  Babylonian  king. 
As  soon  as  the  conquest  of  Sumer  and  Accad 
was  completed  and  the  empire  placed  upon  a 
solid  founilation  so  far  as  the  sword  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  it,  Hammurapi  showed  him- 
self the  statesman  even  more  than  the  soldier. 
The  southern  part  of  his  kingdom,  including  tlio 
cities  of  Larsa,  Ur,  Erech,  Lagash,  and  their 
environs,  were  placed  under  the  administrative 
care  of  a  high  officer  of  state  who  bore  the  name 
Sin-idinam,  to  whom  Hammurapi  sent  letters 

Uw  nwuD  in  Ihc  lomi  Tudklml  in  the  tnd  publUhcd  by  Pinohci.    8e> 
«borr.  t>.  H.  iiiitn  1. 

■  It  ia  now  BvnprsUy  rccoBiuMd  iTuI  Generis  xir  don  not  belong 
to  any  one  eS  the  well  known  wtilen  ot  the  orifdnBl  documcntJ,  nclthu 
to  J.  t0  R.  nr  to  P.  Irnt  In  rnlhnr  "ac  bolalnl  hauldnr  la  the  tUnliHrnlicin 
ot  tho  Ppnialfiit'h"  It^kinarr).  tlimicli  it  dom  Mnn  to  me  that  iln  linKuiii- 
tic  durwrtcr  dim  coiuidcnbto  daaa  al  aSnitisa  with  P,  lorncr  than 
Sklnnnr,  for  rxaniplc.  will  aJInw.  Wliaf^mr  lU  oriffin,  It  li.  In  it*  pnwi'tit 
lorm,  MTtainlr  tint  Mtrti*-r  thnri  thi>  Kv\r.  Ill  thR  liidit  ot  all  the  /aett 
now  IcnovB  of  the  period,  the  nBrrativc  •mni  ccrtiinly  i«  eoDtain 
hialnrioal  Impnihttbllltlni.  Yet  In  outliiu  It  may  sell  be  liuurd  upon 
•Mna  hiatoriml  lotindation.  'I'hu  natnM  of  AiiirH[>liol,  Arioch,  and 
pcobabty  Chedorlaomrr  are  hiitoiieaL  ll  i*.  hcnm-er,  not  poMble 
to  rwyin'rllr  the  (lat<i  ot  Amraphrl  (UamnillMp})  with  tfan  liaWi  of  Alira- 
hani  (nprniHirp  <;i>n.  iv.  13.  I1>,  M  Iho  aarlipr  tnurMw  bivp  but  400 
yean  bel««i^D  him  aad  the  Exodw,  Sw  Ihr  elsbotato  diumaiaoa 
dT  the  hi* IoKphI  tuoblemt  ill  SkEnner.  rommanAirv  on  47(nvu,  pp.  271-270, 
ud  0>  Prokwh.  t>u  Gtnau,  ilAtrwfM  unJ  rfkUrU  pp.  W»-G15. 
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and  disjiatchca  in  large  number."  Tliosr  prove 
the  king's  concern  for  tlic  daily  life  of  his  people, 
and  show  an  amazing  fertility  of  rtwource  united 
with  decision  of  character.  Manifold  queetions, 
Bome  of  small  moment  in  our  eyes,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  king,  and  the  answer  went  back 
upon  a  well-written  clay  tablet,  on  which  the 
question  was  given  in  brief  rfeum^,  and  the 
decision  followed  in  clear,  direct,  and  brief  form. 
In  these  lett-ors  we  may  read  of  the  activities 
of  the  king  and  his  officials  and  learn  of  the 
dispatch  of  troops;  the  conveyance  of  gods 
from  one  shrine  to  another;  the  insertion  of  an 
intercalary  month  in  the  calendar;  the  restora- 
tion of  landed  property  which  had  been  illegally 
escheated;  the  punishment  of  bribery;  the  in- 
spection of  royal  flocks  and  herds;  or  even  the  A 
restoration  of  a  baker  to  a  post  formerly  held 
by  him."  In  no  previous  reign,  nor  indeed  in 
any  following  one  for  centuries,  have  we  had 
such  a  picture  of  the  social  life  of  a  people.  ■ 

Not  content  with  an  administration  which 
rested  upon  successive  decisions  of  the  king 
himself,  Hammurapi  compiled  a  great  code  of 
laws,  inscribed  upon  imperishable  stone,  and 
forming  the  longest  cuneiform  inscription  yet 
recovered.     The  copy  which  has  survived  to 

<  ThrM  u«  in  InrRC  timiuitnv  to  tw  111*11  in  Kiiia,  Tht  I.tarn  onrf  />»- 
teripliom  of  Homtnvrahi,  vol.  11,  A  («w  ■|>M3in<>iii!  tony  bv  aetn  in 
ftoBcn,  Cunei/orm  PanJUIn.  pp.  24S~2A2. 

>Knii  i\te  Intlcrc  in  L.  W.  Klnu.  Th4  LdUtt  and  /luertpdont  0/  Ham- 
miiivbi,  vol.  ii,  iionvn. 


Ill 
<n  mi 


ih*!  ki' 


tn 


Basalt  St«li»,  in-scrilwd  with  the  Code  of  Laws  of 
Hammurapi,  king  of  Itabylttn  (2130-20S7  B.  C), 
nearly  eisht  feet  in  heisht  and  j*even  in  circum- 
fcreuee.  On  the  upper  jwirt  is  a  relief  rt-'prcsentinR 
Hhaniash,  the  sun  Rod,  scftted  upon  his  throne  with 
his  feet  rating  upon  the  mountains.  Upi)!!  hi^  hond 
is  the  horned  crown  of  [>ower,  anil  in  hi.s  hand  the 
ring  and  staff  emhieniatic  of  sovereignly,  while  from 
hiti  tihoulder^  rise  flamtst  of  fire.  Before  him  stands 
the  king  reeei\'ing  the  rode  of  laws,  which  are  in- 
scribed below,  his  ripht  haud  bared  am)  raised,  and 
liifl  posture  indieating  womlup.  Museum  of  the 
LouvTC,  Pari*. 

IPhotograph  supplied  by  W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co., 
l>ondon.J 
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our  time  was  found  iti  Elam,  and  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  five  columns  of  writing,  which  had 
been  erased  with  the  intention  of  using  the 
fine  block  of  stone  for  another  inscription.  As 
originally  written  it  is  estimated'  to  have  con- 
tained "forty-nine  columns,  four  thousand  linos, 
and  about  eight  thousand  words."  Like  every 
other  code  of  laws  knon-n  to  us,  it  was  not 
made  by  the  king's  counselors  de  novo,  but  had 
its  roots  in  tho  past  and  was  a  compilation' 
rather  tlian  a  creation.  It  begins  with  sections 
on  EWdence  and  Decision,  and  then  i)as8es  to 
the  never-ending  problem  of  Property,  to  which 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  laws  are 
devoted.  But  a  small  part  of  this  long  section 
is  given  to  personal  property,  the  major  iwrtion 
being  devoted  to  real  property.  Following  this 
the  Code  deals  with  the  Person,  under  which 
head  the  Family  holds  a  chief  place.  Uiwn 
this  come  the  laws  relating  to  Labor,  both  free 
and  enslaved,  and  the  great  code  closes  with 
a  long  passage  in  which  the  king,  who  is  "a 
father  to  his  subjects,"  enjoins  obedience  to 
these  upon  all  people  and  upon  the  kings  who 
should  rule  after  him  "forever  and  ever."  No 
king  is  to  forget  them:  "The  law  of  the  land, 
wliich  I  have  given,  the  decisions  which  I  have 


'John*,  is  Haatioff,  DieUemvy  <tf  Ost  Bible,  v.  p.  684. 

■An  jnicreMias  pioet  of  thu  w  u>  be  (ounil  in  two  Sumenui  bw* 
which  have  bc«u  c«inbln«l  Into  on*  in  tW  H*miiiur*|ii  ood*t  Sm 
A.  T.  Cln^,  A  Sumtnott  Frnteivji*  of  ihr  //ummurejn  Cwb.  OrWnlal- 
MlucA*  LiUrUMTMilunf.  JaDuory.  IGli,  coti.  1-4. 
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pronounced,  he  shall  not  alter,  nor  efface 
imago.  If  tliat  man  have  wisdom,  if  he  wis 
keep  his  land  in  order,  he  shall  take  heed  U^- 
t!io  words  which  I  have  written  u[K>n  my  mon- 
ument. The  procedure,  the  administration,  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  I  have  given,  the 
decisions  which  I  have  pronounced,  this  mon- 
ument will  show  unto  him.  He  shall  so  rtde  hie 
Bubjects,  pronounce  judgment,  give  decisions, 
drive  the  wicked  and  evildoers  from  the  land, 
and  promote  his  people's  prosperity."'  Ham- 
murapi  also  displayed  extraordinary  care  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  land,  and 
in  thus  increasing  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
the  inhabitjints.  The  chiefest  of  his  great  works 
is  best  described  in  his  own  ringing  words — 
the  words  of  a  conqueror,  a  statesman,  and  a 
patriot:  "Hammurapi,  the  powerful  king,  king 
of  Babylon,  .  .  .  when  Anu  and  Bol  gave  unto 
me  to  rule  tlie  land  of  Sumer  and  Accad,  and 
with  their  scepter  filled  my  hands,  I  dug  the 
canal  Hammurapi,  the  abundance  of  the  people, 
which  bringeth  abundance  of  water  unto  the 
land  of  Sumer  and  Accad.    Its  banks  upon  both 

'  Thn  idilut  iiniu:'ia  ■>(  tli<i  ivxl'^  in  hy  Viiimnl  lirhnil,  MHruiirt*  <l« 
la  lifUanlum  m  Ptttr.  vol  iv.  1902.  Pw  turthrr  Huko  Winckler, 
SHr  Garitt  UamPturtibu  in  I'mAchn/t  und  t'rbmelrun^,  LripEij^  10M. 
Robert  F.  HnrpiT,  THi  Codt  «S  HamntHmtii.  ('lit<-jtKr>.  1904.  C.  H.  W. 
John*,  ('odr  »/  Hmnmumhi.  Hmtiiig",  IHetiimary  of  Ae  BAU,  v,  pp. 
684,  ff„  1904.  tritb  im  rircUcnt  E^nprni  ducuMoQ  of  the  coJp'h  pro- 
viMOm  u  wrll  u  B  imndiiiion.  D.  G.  I.yDn.  Tht  SlrurJtin-.  a/  thi  Ham- 
muniii  Cndt  in  t)ir  Joumat  of  Ih*  ATnrritiin  Orimial  SoriMu-  vol,  Kxv. 
pp.  'itx,  IT..  1904.  with  lhi<  bmt  topical  aiuilj-iiii.  The  entire  code  In 
InuinliterDtion  ntid  Kuulntioli  appcan  aIhi  in  ItoKrini.  t'unei/om  Pat- 
alitU.  pp.  30K  4fUi. 
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sides  I  made  arable  land;  much  grain  I  garnered 
upon  it.  Lasting  water  I  provided  fur  the  land 
of  Sunier  and  Accad.  The  land  of  Sumer  and 
Accad,  its  separated  peoples  I  united,  with 
blessings  and  abundance  I  endowed  them,  in 
peaceful  dwellings  I  made  them  to  live."'  This 
was  no  idle  promise  made  to  the  people  before 
the  union  of  Sumer  and  Accad  under  the 
h(>gemony  of  Babylon,  but  the  actual  accom- 
plishment of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  knit  to 
himself  and  his  royal  house  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  a  conquered  land.  There  is  a  world 
of  wisdom  in  the  deeds  of  this  old  king.  No 
work  could  possibly  have  been  performed  by 
him  which  would  bring  greater  blessing  tlian 
the  building  of  a  canal  by  which  a  nearly 
rainless  land  could  be  supplied  with  abundant 
water.  After  making  the  canal,  Hamnmrapi 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in 
Babylonia  an<l  carried  out  extensive  building 
operations  in  various  parts  of  the  land.  On 
all  sides  we  find  evidences  of  his  efforts  in  this 
work.  In  Babylon  itself  he  crocte<l  a  great 
granary  for  the  storing  of  wheat  against  times 
of  famine— a  work  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  ne- 
cessity, which  would  find  prompt  recognition 
among  Oriental  peoples  then  as  now.  The 
temples  to  the  sun  god  in  Larsa  and  in  Sippar 

■Til*  LouTN  lataititioa,  Col.  I,  I-U.  10.  Suv.  tor  Ml  rvlereacw 
to  tlw  otidMl  Utu,  Jmwmi  in  KriHiuehrifl.  BM.,  iii,  pMt  J.  p.  123, 
•Bd  conpve  iJm  truudaiion  by  WiiKldw  (OmcAmAi*.  p.  M).  Klii«c 
TIM  Llfrt  atut  Interivlunu  9/  llammimlii,  U.  IBS-lVl. 
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were  rebuilt  by  him ;  tiie  walls  of  the  latter  citj' 
were  rocoiistruclficl  "like  a  groat  mountain" — to 
use  hie  own  phrase — and  the  city  was  enriched  by 
the  construction  of  a  new  canal.  The  great  tem- 
ples of  E>sagila  in  Babylon  and  E-zida  in  the 
neighboring  Borsippa  sliowcd  in  increased  size 
and  in  beauty  the  influence  of  his  labors.  There 
is  evidence,  also,  that  ho  built  for  himself  a 
palace  at  the  site  now  marked  by  the  ruin  of 
Kaiwadha,  near  Baghdad. 

But  these  buildings  are  only  external  e\idences 
of  the  great  work  wrought  in  tliis  long  reign  for 
ci\'iUzation.  The  best  of  the  culture  of  the  an- 
cient Sumerians  was  brought  into  Babylon,  and 
there  carefiUly  consen'ed.  What  this  meant  to 
the  centuries  that  came  after  is  shown  clearly  in 
the  later  inscriptions.  To  Babylon  the  later 
kings  of  Ass>Tia  look  constantly  as  to  the  real 
center  of  culture  and  civilization.  No  Assyrian 
king  is  content  vnth  Nineveh  and  its  glories, 
great  thougli  these  were  in  later  da>'s;  his  great- 
est glor>'  came  when  he  could  call  hiniself  king 
of  Babylon,  aiid  perform  the  symboUc  act  of 
taking  hold  of  the  hands  of  Bel-Marduk. 
Nineveh  was  the  center  of  a  kingdom  of  war- 
riors, Babylon  the  abode  of  scholars;  and  the 
wellspring  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Hammurapi. 

But  if  the  kings  of  Assyria  looked  to  Babylon 
with  longing  eyes,  yet  more  did  later  kings  in 
the  city  of  Babylon  itself  look  back  to  the  days 
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of  Hamnuirapi  aa  the  golden  age  of  their  his- 
tory. Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadrezzar  ao- 
Imowledged  his  position  In  the  most  flattering 
way,  for  they  imitated  in  their  inscriptions  the 
very  words  and  phrases  in  which  he  had  de- 
scribed his  building,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
evQ)  copied  the  exact  form  of  his  tablets  and 
the  style  of  their  writing.  In  building  his  plans 
were  followed,  and  m  rule  and  administration 
his  methods  were  imitated.  His  works  and  his 
words  entitle  him  to  rank  as  the  real  foimder 
of  Babylon. 

When  the  long  reign  was  ended  the  son  of 
Hammurapi,  by  name  Samsu-iluna  (2087-2049 
B.  C),  entered  into  his  father's  labors,  and 
apparently  without  protest  or  serious  difficulty 
in  the  beginning.  The  simple  record  of  his  first 
year  is  in  the  words:  "The  year  in  which  King 
Samsu-iluna,  by  the  faithful  command  of  Mar- 
^,  exercised  dominion  over  the  lands."*  The 
text  is  in  the  ancient  Sumerian  speech  and  the 
word  kurkmra  ■=■  lands  probably  still  retains  its 
Mcient  signification,"  and  applies  to  the  ter- 
ritories or  dominions  outside  the  proper  home- 
land of  Burner  and  Accad.  To  the  latter  the 
(iate  line  of  the  second  year  applies  in  the  words: 
"The  year  in  which  he  established  the  freedom 
of  Sumer  and  Accad."     There  is  no  hint  in 

'Sw  dstr  line  for  finrt  year  of  StunBU-ilnno.  Pfhorr.  Crkunden  da 
''''"■MminAn  Zivit-  und  Protnurechlt,  \i.  HtH.  Compare  alau  the 
'rfwenwa  b  Kiug.  Hammuraln,  iii,  i-p.  241,  ff. 

'9«e»We.  p.  a. 
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eitluT  of  1.1u'8*^  that  he  fi-ll  conipeUiKl  to  carry  on 
any  campaigns  for  the  establishment  of  his 
authority,  though  a  tlireat  of  force  may  weU  be 
presupposed.  The  meaning  may  be  that  during 
his  first  year,  while  lie  made  sure  of  liis  control 
over  the  outer  territories,  tho  homeland  of  Sumer 
and  Accad  was  under  some  sort  of  martial  law, 
and  that  in  the  second  year  the  civil  libertiee, 
under  the  Hammurapi  code,  were  fully  restored. 
In  any  case  it  is  perfi-ctly  clear  tliat  the  king's 
authority  was  fully  established  in  his  whole 
realm,  for  six  yeai-a  follow  which  were  remem- 
bered only'  IIS  crowded  with  works  of  peace.  In 
two  of  ttiem  he  dug  canals,  following  the  long 
line  of  precedents  set  by  the  kings  of  former 
daj's,  while  others  were  signalized  by  gifts  of 
golden  votive  statues  of  himst^If  before  the  god 
Shamash  in  Kbabbar  and  for  Marduk  in  Esagila, 
or  by  the  adornment  of  Marduk's  throne  in  tlie 
same  temi)le,  and  in  yet  another  he  set  up  a 
bronze  stand  dejiicting  "mountains  and  rivers 
bringing  fulness  and  overflow  in  their  place."' 

In  the  ninth  year  the  peaceful  calm  was 
rudely  shattered,  and  for  six  years  there  b 
neither  digging  of  canals,  nor  adoniment  of  the 
cultus,  but  marching  men,  and  wa\'ing  spear, 
and  the  destructive  torch.  We  know  but  the 
meager  facts  concerning  the  place  whore  the 
wars  were  waged,  and  in  some  cases  the  issue 


>  Sw  the  dale  lino  am  s<vnn  In  Schotr,  f.  e. 
■  Date  tliiL-  ror  tli*  olghih  ft%T.    Sehorr.  (.  e- 
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of  them  in  a  general  way,  while  in  others  we 
xauat  depraid  upon  inference. 

The  stonn  of  war  broke  first  in  an  invasion 
\iiy  Kasmte  hordes,  whom  the  king  met  success- 
fuUy,  as  we  may  justly  infer.     This  was  no 
lif^t  matter.    These  same  Kas^tes  would  later 
OTerrun  the  whole  country,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
and  give  it  a  new  ruling  class.    To  have  pre- 
vented such  a  consummation  at  this  time  and 
to  preserve  his  dynasty  was  a  military  achieve- 
meut  of  no  mean  quality,  though  it  was  de- 
foiave  rather  than  offensive.     But  the  very 
next  year  put  his  a^ressive  qualities  to  the 
proof.    The  date  line  is  provokingly  brief  and 
eoloriess,  as  they  are  wont  to  be.     It  records 
simply  that  in  Ids  tenth  year  the  kii^  overcame 
the  hordes  of  Idamaraz,  and  to  this  other  date 
liQes  on  documents  add  the  more  interesting 
intelligence  that  Emutbal,  Erech,  and  Isin  fell 
before  the  king.    Now  Emutbal  was  the  home- 
land of  Rim-Sin's  dynasty,  as  we  have  seen  be- 
fore.   Hammurapi  had  not  destroyed,  but  only 
>bri(^ed  the  power  of  Rim-Sin,  who  still  re- 
tuned  Erech  and  Isin,  and  was  also  still  acknowl- 
o^ed  as  the  ruler  of  Larsa  up  to  now.    This 
was  the  end  of  his  career  and  probably  also  of 
Ms  life,  for  a  Chronicle'  has  preserved  in  broken 
words  that  it  was  Samsu-iluna  who  overcame 
Bim-Sin  and  either  captured  (?)  or  burnt  (?) 

'Ctmnkle    coDcemins     E^ly    Babyloniui    Rulen,    Obveiw    Udm 
lJ-17.    King_  CkntnieUi.  etc.,  ii.  p.  18, 
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"him  alive  in  the  iwliUM!."  So  ended  the  work 
of  a  man  who  had  come  closely  to  making  an 
empire  with  a  nding  house  stock.  The  virile 
western  Semitic  race  had  been  too  much  for  him. 

Though  the  resourceful  and  able  Kim-Sin  liad 
disappoanNi  Ramsu-ihiim  ha<l  other  great  issues 
of  war  to  meet,  before  he  returned  to  the  devel- 
opment of  his  country.  He  tore  down  the  walls 
of  Ur  and  Erech,'  as  a  stroke  of  preventive  war, 
and  overthrew  aU  the  lands  which  liad  risen 
against  him,  and  destroyed  as  well  Kisiura  and 
Sabum.  After  this  there  in  much  less  of  war 
and  more  of  the  victories  of  peace,  though  the 
twelfth  year  provided  an  outbreak  of  civil  war 
in  Aecad,  where  a  pretender  had  roused  the 
people  to  rebel.  He  was  crushed,  and  tiiere  are 
DO  further  hiiits  of  any  rebellions  gainst  an 
authority  too  strong  and  uncompromising  to 
be  met. 

And  now  began  in  full  measure  the  process  of 
restoration  of  that  which  war  had  destroyed. 
The  walls  of  Isin  rise  from  their  ruins,  the  de- 
fenses, which  were  "like  the  heavens  in  beau- 
tiful Sippar,"  are  restored,  nay,  even  the  fortress 
walls  in  Kmutbal  are  rebuilt.  Samsu-iluna  has 
gathered  nil  these  within  his  empire,  and  has  no 
fear  that  they  will  be  able  to  break  loose  from 


'  Datii  Uiii'  fur  oli>viiiil1i  vi<sir.  Sclinrr.  (.  r.  Campiiru  with  tbiii  Kitii, 
Hammumhi.  lii.  t>.  £-14,  f'XiIiiotv  K),  wlio  ilMoriTm  t)tp  duulit  IhnI 
then  ni>t«l  U9  to  whi'lhc-r  thii  dnto  line  mrunt  tJint  the  wsUi  mrv 
tloitroVKl.  or  rolniilt.  niiil  iIi'dicIi^  In  favor  of  tlio  )att«r.  Tlio  «vidtiirn 
tiuw  tt*m»  til  nio  to  point  to  tliu  twmti. 
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H.  He  had  proved  himself  a  conqueror,  he  would 
now  demonstrate  that  he  could  rule,  as  his 
fatJier  had  done,  that  which  the  sword  and  spear 
and  battle  axe  had  won. 

He  devoted  most  of  the  remaining  years  to 
nstorationa  of  temples,  and  to  the  making  of 
costly  images  or  adornments  for  them. 

We  know  httle  of  his  relations  to  other  powers. 
^  borders  were  coterminous  on  the  north  with 
Assyria,  but  we  do  not  know  what  were  his 
relations  with  the  new  kingdom  which  had 
doubtless  gathered  strength  since  the  day  when 
Hammurapi  was  its  acknowledged  suzerain.  On 
tbe  south  he  was  neighbor  to  the  coimtry  of 
tlK  Sea  Land  in  which  a  new  dynasty  had 
azisai  under  the  rule  of  Iluma-ilu.  With  this 
Doan  he  tried  conclusions,'  but  apparently  with 
no  great  success,  for  Iluma-ilu  remained  to 
pJague  his  son  in  the  next  reign.  The  relative 
s^Qount  of  failure  in  this  is  small  in  comparison 
^th  the  great  successes  everywhere  else.  It 
^as  indeed  a  great  reign. 

It  was  a  rich  and  strong  kingdom  to  which 
came  his  son  Abeshu  (Kbishum)  (2049-2021 
B.  C.),  and  he  would  appear  to  have  been  able 
to  hold  it,  if  not  to  extend  greatly  its  influence. 
The  date  lines  which  have  survived  from  his 
yeats  cannot  be  set  in  chronological  order,  and 
^are  forced  to  regard  hJs  reign  as  a  whole 

'Oraiiclea  oanotmiiiK  Early  BBbylmuAn  Rulers,  RevetBe  littea 
1-ft.  Kini,  ChrmucUt,  u,  pp.  19,  20.  Alao  Id  Rofen,  Cunti/onn 
•■"■Wt.  p.  207. 
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and  not  in  its  orderly  development.  It  was  not 
a  reign  of  conquest  and  of  extt-nsion,  thougli  the 
Chronicle'  is  able  to  report  that  he  set  out  to 
conquer  Iluma-ilu,  and  that  "his  heart  moved 
him  to  dam  the  Tigris,  and  he  dammed  the 
Tigris,  but  he  cauglU.  not  Iluma-ilu." 

As  to  his  oth^  works  we  know  that  he  worked 
upon  the  countr}''8  canalization,  and  made  his 
contributions  to  the  enrichment  of  ita  temples. 
He  is,  however,  a  colorless  figure  against  the 
greater  backguound  of  his  predecessors.  Per- 
haps the  common  {Xfople  suffered  less,  and 
gained  more  during  his  inglorious  twenty-eight 
ycara  than  in  the  period  of  splendor  which  had 
preceded  his  day. 

The  times  were  stable  enough  to  continue  the 
same  family  on  the  throne,  and  Ammiditana 
(2021-1984  B.  C),  son  of  the  last  king,  enjoyed 
the  long  reign  of  tliirty-seven  years.  It  was  an 
even  more  peaceful  time  than  his  father  had 
experienced.  Not  until  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  reign  is  the  peaceful  series  broken,  but  in 
that  year  he  overcame  a  Sunierian  rebel,  by 
name  Arakhab.  In  liis  hist  year  he  destroyed  a 
wall  at  Isin,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
t)eople  of  Dainik-ilislm.  All  the  otJier  years  of 
an  uneventful  reign  were  given  over  to  the 
common  acts  of  reli^ous  piety  or  to  the  useful 
arts  of  life.    In  still  more  peaceful  fashion  lived 

■  Cfaronldo  cooCprniiiK  Early  BnbylotiiBQ  Rulera.     RcvsnB  Uon  T-A 
Kkig,  CArmwlu,  U.  p.  -21.    Roacn.  Cunn/orm  Pan^U.  p.  207. 
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his  son  and  successor,  Ammisaduga  (1984-1963 
B.  C),  of  whom  no  war  is  recorded,  but  who 
dug  one  canal,  and  ma<le  rich  gifts  to  the  tem- 
ples. His  son  Samsuditana  (1963-19:J2  B.  C.) 
had  another  peaceful  reign,  carried  on  in  the 
same  way  save  for  one  serious  shock.  The 
Chronicle'  makes  only  this  single  statement: 
"Against  Samsuditana  the  men  of  the  land  of 
Khatti  marched  against  the  land  of  Akkad." 
Nothing  like  this  had  been  known  for  centuries 
while  the  Amoriles  were  making  a  great  empire. 
The  Khatti,  or  Hittites,  as  they  were  later 
popularly  known,  had  the  center  of  their  vigor- 
ous empire  in  Cappadocia  at  a  city  called  then 
Khatti,  but  now  bearing  the  name  of  itoghaz- 
koi.  Out  of  these  distant  mountain  fa-stnesses 
they  poured  into  Accad  with  force  enough  at 
least  to  plunder.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
they  remained  nor  how  great  were  their  depro- 
dation.s,  but  the  city  of  Babylon  must  have  been 
severely  handled,  for  from  it  they  must  have 
carried  away  images  of  the  go<l  Marduk  and  his 
consort  San^anltum,  which  a  later  king  of  Baby- 
lon was  to  reston;  with  nuich  ceremony  to  their 
shrinee.*  This  HIttite  invasion  probably  was  not 
the  immediate,  though  it  may  well  have  been  the 
iximate  caase  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.    It 


'ChionleU  coDocmlnc  Karty  BabyloDiui  Rulnr*.  RRvrrM  lis*  10. 
KI&B.  CknmicUt,  a,  [>.  33. 

>  V  it.  33.  Jpiwm.  Knli'tKhti/Uitltt  BMinthti.  iii.  ptrt  i.  pp.  131,  fl. 
Coiupur  KiuR.  rttnnirkt.  i,  pp.  H»,  149.  tkw  belvi*,  p.  106.  (ur  tha 
itwy  ol  tb«  rvaumliati. 
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had  presumably  weakened  the  defenses  of  the 
empire  so  greatly  that  when  the  Hittites  stag- 
gered away  into  the  north  with  their  booty  the 
way  was  opened  for  another  people  to  possess 
the  cities  which  Hanimurapi  and  his  son  had 
welded  into  a  great  and  partially  civilized  power. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  KASSITB  DYNASTT 

At  about  the  year  1758  ends  the  long  period 
of  stable  peace,  during  which  Babylonia  was 
niled  by  kings  of  native  blood.     This  land  of 
great  fertihty  had  tempted  often  enough  the 
hardy  mountameers  of  Elam,  even  as  in  later 
centuries  the  fair  plains  of  northern  Italy  were 
coveted  by  the  Teutons,  who  siuTeyed  them 
/rorn  the  mountains  above.    As  long  as  the  in- 
fluence of  Hammurapi  and  the  other  fomiders  of 
^be  united  kingdom  of  Babylonia  remained  the 
country  was  able  to  defy  any  invader.    But  the 
development  of  the  arts,  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce 
had  weakened  the  mihtary  arm.    Babylon  was 
t>ecoming  like  Tyre  of  later  days,  whose  mer- 
clifuite  were  alwa}^  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
foreign  foe  rather  than  nm  the  risk  of  a  war 
■wrhich  might  injure  their  trade.    At  this  time, 
lio'wever,  Babylon  still  possessed  patriotism  and 
national  pride,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
"tlifit  the  foreigner  seated  himself  upon  the  proud 
■throne  of  the  Babylonians  without  difficulty. 
It  is  indeed  imlikely  that  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon Wag  achieved  by  a  definitely  organized  army, 
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led  by  a  comniander  who  puri>oswl  making  him- 
self king  of  Babylon,  while  still  conliiiuing  to 
reign  in  his  own  countr>'.  It  is  rather  the  mi- 
gration of  a  strong,  fresh  people  which  here  con- 
fronts us.  This  people  is  called  the  Kafsshu.  and 
their  previous  seat  was  in  the  rough  mountain 
country  east  of  the  Tigris,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
localize  them  more  perfectly.  It  seems  probable 
that  they  were  racially  identical  with  the  people 
dwelling  along  the  banks  of  the  Zagroe,  who 
became  famous  in  lat«r  times  under  the  name 
of  the  Kosso^ans'  (Kooaaim),  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  they  are,  in  some  way^  to 
be  connected  \vith  another  people,  the  Kissians 
(Kiamoi),  who  were  at  one  time  settled  in  the 
country  of  Susiana,'  but  are  also  believed  to  be 
mentioned  in  Cappadocia.'   Their  language  was 

'  Dpliliwb  brJievp*  tlint  Ihnv:  am  all  am:  pii>fi1n  (Dii  Spradf  im 
KomOrr.  (i.  4).  But,  »w  tor  r>>Hii|iTi>i  In  Ihn  poiitrury  Opport  (ZtiUdirift 
far  A'KUTiolooit,  lii.  pp.  431,  U.,  uud  v.  pp.  106.  (.)  lUid  olno  l^bmiuui 
(itpid..  vii.  pp.  »a*.  fl.:  ZeiUthrifl  der  DritUtht  MoronUndi^kt  0*tell., 
IWJ.".,  \>.  ;««;  Zvvi  Hau])ljmA'l..  p|>.  ill,  212).  l.<.|itiiiiiin  idrnttSts  the 
Knwliu  with  th(>  KininiU).  nnd  lunutiiit  Uiia  rjow  may  be  quoted  RoM, 
Vnlrrmchunnen.  pp.  iZ.  44.  This  iiimii-  Kawlli-.  whirli  *B  hdvr  Yim 
ftdopri'rj.  Ih  rtilorliita  luiit  IfnviiM  rho  i]ti(wtirtri  iliii1r^ridr<3  until  morv 
liaht  liu  been  oblsitipr).  It  wdb  propo*cd  by  Sayoc  (RiiDnb  of  (A« 
Past,  iitn  KTiu  i,  p.  lU),  but  lie.  Dfivi-ittii^liis.  i<li'nlilii'«  (lii>ni  with  (he 
Kownuii  (ibu/..  nnXti  7).  KiiHuti^  \<i  wi*  in  aoiiFrnl  uhp  (for  cimniile. 
Iiy  Winpkin,  Gmchiehlf.  pp.  78,  70,  nnd  Hilpfpfhl  (<'«»lt»'>,  fJW  {Mig- 
Ionian  Snanijition;  vol.  i.  pnri  1.  p.  SH;  McC'urdy  (KtmhiUw),  HUlarjf. 
Propheesi.  aiul  ftu  JWnnummH.  i.  p.  H3). 

1  XiymTiu  Xi  raJ  Kiofmi  ol  iai-aioi.  Slnbo.  Gfograjihit*.  «v,  2  {«d> 
AusuHtiu  Mrinckc,  vnl.  iij,  p,  1014).  Si-nnnotwrih  (Tnylor  CyUaSgr. 
™l.  i,  lini"  (H,  tr,  Iry  K^Kt-n)  in  Rtnirdi  of  Ihr  Fma.  no»  vriM.  vi,  p,  88) 
tiniiid  thn  Ksahslii  in  thp  Ko«Kaii  iDountotnu.  (.^mpnTc  BIIInrtMiek, 
Dot  SandsThak  SulrtTnania,  l^ipiie,  IHOH.  p.  VX,  wlin  InfHltv  Uiei« 
ja  the  "Lidi-BiuiUrhn  HiTitlmxI." 

» PloliMiiffUB,  V.  6,  8,  qualcd  hy  RobI,  Vnlertitckuno'n,  p.  44. 
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neither  Semitic  nor  Indo-European,  neither  does 
it  show  any  connection  with  Sumerian.  In  their 
own  country  they  were  closely  associated  with 
Semitic  peoples,  such  as  the  Lulubi,  while  press- 
ing behind  them  were  the  Arians  seeking  new 
homes  and  opportunities,  and  before  them  were 
the  great  prizes  of  Sumer  and  Accad.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  not 
justified  in  identifying  them  positively  either  as 
to  race  or  language,  though  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  Kassile  names  bear 
most  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Hittites  and  especially  to  those  of  the  stock  of 
Mitjinni,'  though  the  Mittanian  language  is  not 
Hittit*.  It  will  be  safer  simply  to  call  them 
Kassites,  and  thus  leave  their  racial  affinity  an 
open  question.  Certain  indications  there  are 
which  8(vm  to  show  that  t.ln\v  di<i  not  come 
direct  from  their  ancient  home  into  Babylonia, 
but  were  settled  first  in  the  far  south,  near  the 
Persian  Gulf.  They  entered  Babylon  probably 
as  roving  bands,  then  in  increased  numbt-rs  over- 
ran the  land  and  gained  control,  so  that  they  set 
up  a  foreign  dpiasty  in  place  of  the  previous 
native  Babylonian  rule. 

Concerning  this  Kassite  d>ita8ty  our  knowl- 
edge is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  Babylonian 
historians  preserved  in  their  King  Li«t  the  munes 
of  all  these  kings,  but  unhappily  this  Ust,  in  the 


'Bm,  tot  nuDkpli^.    Ilw  IM  ill  Civ.  fCTwiMl  A'omM  of  tin  CmoK* 
/VW  (Y*l»  OrieDlal  SmtIm,  U.  pv.  **.  4S. 
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form  iti  whioh  wc  i>oksc«8  it,  is  badly  brokon  and 
some  of  th<'  names  are  lost.    Tiie  list  assigns  to 
this  djiiasty  five  hundred  and  scveiilj'-six  years 
and  nine  months.'    On  this  representation  the 
Kassites  must  have  niled  from  about  ITS?  B.  C. 
to  about  1181  li.  C.     During  this  long  [wriod 
they  naturally  did  not  remain  foreigners,  bul 
were  rapidly  assimilated  to  liabylonian  culture 
as  well  as  to  Babylonian  usages.    They  naturally 
wrote   inscriptions,   as   their   predecessors   liad 
done;  they  built  buildings  and  worshiped  the 
Babylonian  gods.    But  their  rule  did  not  bring 
forth  so  rich  a  fruit  as  Hammurapi's  had  done* 
and  the  records  that  liave  come  down  to  us  arc 
much  more  fragmentary.     Of  only  one  king  ii» 
this  dynasty  do  we  possess  any  long  historical 
inscription,  and  his  name  does  not  appear  upoi» 
the  King  List,  but  stood  where  the  list  is  brokem 
beyond  hope  of  restoration.    The  correspondence 
of  some  of  the  kings  with  kings  of  Egypt  has 
been  preserved,  and  by  it  a  most  welcome  light* 
is  shed  upon  the  obscure  iieriod.     We  jjossess 
only  contract  tablets  of  other  kings,  the  num- 
l)or  of  which   will  be   largely  increased  by  the 
publication  of  tablets  that  have  been  foimd  at 
Nippur. 

To  us  their  names  convey  no  real  meaning. 
They  are  only  shadows  of  men.  The  name  of  the 
first  king,  called  Gandish,  also  api>ears  in  a  vo- 
tive tablet  under  the  form  Gande,  and  in  still 

'  8c«  nixjvi-.  v.jI,  i,  i.u-  5IT-G23. 
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another  little  fragment  as  Gaddaah.*  He  gives 
honor  to  the  great  go<i  Ellil,  and  wrote  his 
name  and  titles  on  the  door  sockets  set 
up  tiy  former  Babylonian  kings.  But  his 
name  is  not  written  in  the  same  skillful  man- 
ner as  of  former  worthies.  The  rude  work- 
manship is  eloquent  of  tlie  change  which  had 
come  through  a  ruder  race.  The  world's  progress 
was  put  back  when  the  Kassites  came  to  rule  in 
Babylon. 

But  thougli  we  know  so  little  about  this  first 
king  of  the  dynasty,  we  know  even  less  about  his 
followers  for  a  long  time.  Their  names  have 
indeed  been  preserved  as: 

Agum  I  (1741-1719  B.  C). 

ICashlihash  I  (1719-1697  B.  C). 

Ush-shi  (1097-1689  B.  C). 

Abl-rattash  (1680-?). 

Tazzi-g\irumash. 

These  kings  fill  a  blank  siMice  in  the  history 
which  had  been  all  aglow  with  life  and  color  in 
the  days  of  the  first  dynasty. 

After  the  sixth  name  the  Babylonian  King 
List  is  ho[»e!e8sly  broken,  and  no  names  can  be 
read  for  a  considerable  space.  It  seems  probable 
tliat  Taslizi-gunimash  may  be  the  same  as  the 
king  from  whom  Agum  II  claims  descent.    If 

■The  MtOM  </l  thin  kiiiit  is  alio  abbreviuliHl  inlo  tlaiiide  (Hitpr^phl. 
Old  SobvbitMM  Inaeripliotu.  i.  poj-c  i.  pp.  3S.  fl.).  and  won  inlo  Gui 
(AM.,  p.  30).  It  alut  aiiiH-iin  in  tiin  form  Gulduih  on  mi  inncriiiUin) 
|iutiluli«l  hy  Knolitw  IBal'iitonviii  and  OnriMl  KrmnI,  !,  pp.  M,  TS: 
CumpUf)  Aatilrmif,  ltH)l,  p.  'i'il).  Tlu  inocription  »  in  the  Brttiah 
Muatuin  (M-2--II.  ITS),  vul  it  putilUliiul  Uy  WlooLlcr  (C-'oWraweAuitoiM, 
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this  be  true,  we  may  have  found  by  this  means 
the  name  of  the  next  king  on  the  list.  There 
belonged  to  the  library  of  Ashurbanipal  a  long 
inscription'  in  Assyrian  characters  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  copy  of  an  inscription  of  an  early 
king  of  Babylon.  Certain  peculiarities  of  the 
Assyrian  text  make  it  much  more  probable  that 
it  is  a  translation  from  Sumerian.*  The  king 
whose  deeds  it  recounts  was  Agum  II.  In  this 
text  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  Tashahigunimash. 
It  is  very  tempting  1o  connect  this  Tashshiguru- 
ma.sh  with  the  sixth  name  in  the  list  of  kings, 
and  this  is  probably  correct. 

Whether  Agum  11  was  the  next  name  in  th(5 
list  or  not,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  he  must> 
have  belonged  to  this  same  period  and  his  names' 
must  ha\'e  followed  very  shortly  upon  the  list- 
In  his  inscription,  after  giving  all  his  connec- 
tions of  blood  and  all  his  ties  to  the  gods,  he 
sets  forth  the  lands  of  his  rule  in  these  words: 
"King  of  Kasshu  and  Accad;  king  of  the  broad 
land  of  Babylon;  who  caused  much  people  to 
settle  in  the  land  of  Aahnunnak ;  king  of  Padan 
and  Alvan;  king  of  the  land  Guti,  wide  extended 
jwoples;  a  king  who  nilea  the  Four  Quarters  of 


p.  ISA,  No.  0).  Also  HilprtH-ht,  ZtitKJiHfl  filr  Am^rinUvit,  vii,  p.  MM. 
not(>  4.  &ii(l  Old  BahuloTiuin  Intcrijiliont.  I,  p&tt,  i.  p.  30.  D.  3. 

■Thin  lr.%1  won  tint  |iiil>Ui<lird  II  It.  :ih.  No.  2,  and  rnprnttnl  tn  men 
(•Artoct'  fonn  V  H.  33.  It  wim  c<iUkI«I  by  Ddituph  and  Xhno  Inna- 
laMd  in  AciMUr.  pp.  Sfi.  R.  It  wu  Main  oalliitc>d  by  Bciold  and. 
upon  bin  nnntrltniljoiw.  Irnnalutnl  by  JnnMrn  IKntinirhrift,  BM.,  iii, 
put  i.  pp-  \M.  B.),     For  fiirtli-T  litvrittura  m«  BejK>l<t  (VtbtrNkk,  p.  £T). 
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the  World  am  I."  This  is  a  remarkable  list,  of 
titles.  It  is  at  once  uotewoiihy  tliat  the  titles 
do  not  follow  the  usual  Babylonian  order. 
Usually  a  Babylonian  king  would  write  the  title 
in  thi.-*  fashion:  "King  of  Babylon,  king  of  the 
I'our  Quarters  of  the  World,  king  of  Sumer  and 
.\ccad,  king  of  Kasshu."  The  titles  "kUig  of 
Padan  and  Alvan,  king  of  Gutl,  etc.,"  would 
hardly  liave  been  used  in  this  form  at  all.  The 
Babylonian  kings  would  seem  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  bear  direct  rule  over  a  land  lying  out- 
side of  the  rule  of  the  Babylonian  gods  who  alone 
could  give  the  title  to  a  king  in  Babylon.  Rather 
would  such  a  king  have  called  himself  "King  of 
the  kings  of  Padan,  Alvan,  and  Guti,"  which 
lands  he  would  thus  rule  through  a  deputy  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
later  the  Kassite  kings  conformed  verj'  carefully 
to  this  custom.'  That  Agum  II  violated  it  is 
another  proof  that  he  belongs  to  the  earlier 
kings  of  the  djTiasty,  in  a  time  before  the  Kas»' 
itcs  liad  accommodate<l  themselves  to  the  cus- 
toms of  their  conquered  land. 

But  the  titles  of  Agum  11  serve  another  and 
larger  purpose  for  us  than  the  furnishing  of  a 
confirmation  of  the  position  we  liave  assigned 
him  in  the  d>Tiasty;  they  furnish  us  with  a  view 
of  the  extent  of  t^-rritory  governed  from  Babylon 
during  his  reign.    His  kingdom  covers  all  Baby- 


■ThMe  dfatiacliiNU  ue  duo  Ui  Ike  kaeiuicM  ot  Wlnokla  t,G*»chiehlt, 
pp.  M,  81). 
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Ionia,  both  north  and  south,  which  bolongod  to 
the  ancient  empire  of  liammurapi;  but  it  far 
exciicfled  tiieso  bounds.  Agum  II  still  continued 
to  rule  the  land  of  Kasshu,  and  the  land  of 
Asiinuniiak.  Gviti  also,  a  land  of  which  wo  have 
heard  nothing  since  the  days  of  Lasirab,  was  also 
.subject  to  him,  iis  well  as  Padan,  tlie  land  of 
Mesopotamia  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Balikh,  and  Alvan  (modem  Holwan),  which  was 
contiguous  to  Guti  and  lay  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  As  there  is  no  indication  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  previoua  dynasties  that  so  large 
a  territory  had  Ix^m  added  to  Babylonia  since 
the  days  of  Hammurapi,  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
view  that  the  Kassites  had  themselves  achieved 
it.  Thijs  would  make  th(;m  greater  conquerors 
than  even  the  mighty  founder  of  Babylon's 
greatness. 

The  major  part  of  this  inscription  of  Agum  II 
deals  «ith  the  restoration  to  Babylon  of  some 
gods  which  had  l)eeii  carried  away  in  a  previoua 
raid  upon  the  countrj*.  Ag:um  II  says  that  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  far  away  land  of  Khani,' 
which  was  probably  located  in  the  mountain 
country  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  soutii  of  the 
Lower  Zab,  to  bring  back  to  Babylon  the  statues 

<  The  loralioQ  of  Rhnni  l>  now  Iklrly  nvll  utlttftd.  AiahurnaiiriHJ 
(I  R.  28,  OOl.  1,  IH,  mnipnrr  Krilimehrifl,  BiM.,  i.  134>  idltidiv  tn  "Miunt 
KltUM  on  tile  ddr  of  thr  lands  of  ihf.  Lultucnj."  kdi]  Rillrrbprk  (SantfSak 
Stil.  p.  8)  would  IdiiitUfy  (hi*  luoimtBin  with  Ihc  "KnnulaBh  odet  dM 
Bcrnluiii  aviMhm  dirann  iind  dniii  Hunrln."  Si>i>  (urihi'i.  Sayra, 
Proamtinat  Sec.  fii%.  Anh.,  Juiubo'.  I^CO.  Pl>.  13.  It,,  wliii  locntM 
"Ihn  emiEiin'  of  Khoan  on  tb«  caatrrn  ade  cd  Ibe  BBbyloniiui  tronlier." 
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of  Marduk  and  Zarnanit.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  move  on  his  i>art  it  must,  be  remem- 
bered that,  from  the  Babylonian  point  of  view, 
there  could  be  no  legitimate  king  in  Babyltm 
unless  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  rule  by 
Marduk,  patron  god  and  real  ruler  of  the  city. 
But  Marduk  had  been  carried  away  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Khani.  It  was  all  im]>ortant,  therefore, 
for  the  stability  of  the  throne  that  this  gotl,  at 
least,  be  immediately  restored.  If  Agum  had 
bad  sufficient  troop«f  at  his  command,  he  would 
probably  have  taken  the  god  by  force  from  his 
captors;  as  Nebucha^Irezzar  I  and  Ashurbanipal 
did  in  later  times.  He  did  not  do  this,  but  sent 
an  "embassy."  In  this  expression  we  may  »ee 
an  euphemism  for  the  purchase  or  ransom  of  the 
gods  by  actual  pa.NTnent  of  gold  or  silver.  These 
gods  formed  part  of  the  loot  which  liad  been 
carried  off  during  the  Hittitc  invasion  in  the 
reign  of  Samsuditana.  The  destructive  charac- 
ter of  this  Hittite  raid  is  evidenced  vi\idly  by  the 
words  of  Agimi,  who  adds  to  tiie  story  of  their 
restoration  the  statement  that  he  placed  them 
in  tlie  temple  of  Sliamash,  and  provided  them 
with  all  the  necessities  for  their  worship,  because 
Marduk's  own  t<?mp!e,  E-sagila,  had  to  be  re- 
stored Iwfore  it  was  fit  for  his  occupancy.  This 
ruinous  state  of  Babylon's  great  stale  temple 
points  backward  to  a  period  of  great  weakness, 
to  the  i>eriod  when  Babylon  was  tottering  from 
the  proud  position  to  which  Mammurapi  liad 
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brought  it,  and  was  already  an  eaay  prey  for 
Uw  foreigner. 

The  remaining  lines  of  this  importiiut  inscrip- 
tion (leal  «'ith  temple  r(;storations,  and  thus  add 
the  name  of  Agum  11  to  the  list  of  great  builders 
who  have  alreatiy  passed  in  review  before  us. 
No  other  cventB  in  his  reign  are  known  to  us, 
nor  is  its  length  preserved.  The  indications 
which  remain  would  seem  to  show  that  he  muat 
have  reigned  long  and  peacefully. 

After  the  reign  of  Aginn  II  there  is  a  sharp 
break  in  the  chain  of  our  infonnation  concerning 
the  lii8U)ry  of  this  dynasty.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  clear  the  reason  for  this  break,  and  to 
set  forth  briefly  the  means  adopted  for  the 
partial  repair  of  the  breach. 

In  giving  the  names  of  the  kings  of  this  dy- 
nasty from  Gandish  to  Agiim  II  we  have  simply 
followed  the  Usxa  made  by  the  Babylonian  schol- 
ars in  ancient  times.  If  the  list  were  perfectly 
continued,  we  should  have  an  easy  task  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  kings  of  the  d>*nasty,  and  in 
setting  forth  something  of  their  activity  by 
means  of  other  historical  material.  Unhappily 
the  tablet  containing  the  list  is  broken  oft  just 
after  the  name  of  Taslishigurumash.  The  list  is 
then  resumtxl  after  some  distance  with  the  name 
of  the  twenty-third  king,  and  is  thence  con- 
tinued to  tlie  name  of  the  thirty-sbcth  king.* 


>  Pte  detalb,  mm  the  C1u«na)o«lMl    uUra  uxt  Uw  diwoMOO  at- 
MMnimMwi  Uwih.  vol.  i  |4h  Sir-fiSS. 
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There  are  thus  preserved  the  names  of  twenty 
kings,  to  which  we  niay  mid  that  of  Aguiu  II, 
making  twenty-one  in  all.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  list  it  is  stated  that  there  were  thirty-six 
kings  in  the  dyita-sty,  and  tliat  the  sum  of  the 
years  of  their  reigns  was  five  hundred  and 
8eventj"-six  years  and  nine  months.  For  the 
completion  of  the  list  we  therefore  need  the 
names  of  fifteen  kings.  How  many  of  these 
names  can  be  obtained?  In  the  present  state  of 
investigation  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  these 
fifteen  missing  names  twelve  have  been  secured 
with  reasonable  certainty,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  can  be  arranged  accurately  in  order  in  the 
djuaaty.  These  names  have  been  secured  in 
some  instancies  from  contract  tablets  dated  in 
their  reigns;  in  others  from  their  own  uiscrip- 
tions;  in  others  from  the  so-called  Synchronistic 
History — an  original  Assyrian  document  giving 
verj'  briefly  the  early  R-latlons  between  Baby- 
lonia and  A.ssyria — in  others  from  letters  and 
disjjatches  which  passed  between  the  courts  of 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egj-pt. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  re- 
maining kings  of  this  dynasty  it  will  Ix;  necessary 
to  say  something  by  way  of  preface  of  the  con- 
ditions of  political  life  prevailing  elsewhere,  in 
order  to  the  better  understiuiding  of  the  facts 
which  we  iiosses*  with  reference  to  these  reigns. 

More  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ICassite  djiiasty,  a  new  state, 
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destined  to  &  splendid  career  of  dominion  among 
men,  was  sliowing  the  beginnings  of  its  life  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  land  of 
Assyria  in  its  original  limits  was  a  small  land 
inclosrtl  within  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
Tigiis,  the  Up[)er  and  the  [>owor  Zab,  and  the 
Metlian  mountain  range.  Its  inhabitants  at  this 
time  were  Semitc-s,  and  apparently  of  much 
purer  blood  tlian  their  relatives,  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  intermarritxi  with  the  Suinerians — a 
custom  afti'rward  continued  with  the  Kassites 
and  with  many  other  peoples.  The  chief  citj'  of 
this  small  Assyrian  staU'-.  was  Asshur,  in  which 
were  ruling,  at  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Kassite  dynasty,  Semitic  PateaU,  who  were  the 
beginners  of  a  long  and  distinguished  line.  Their 
land  was  admirably  furnished  by  nature.  In  it 
lived  a  i)eopIe  who  were  not  enervated  by  luxury 
nor  jirostraled  in  energy  by  excessive  and  long- 
continued  heat,  but  accustomed  to  battle  with 
snowdrifts  in  the  mountains  and  to  conserve 
their  physical  force  by  its  constant  use.  It  is  no 
woiuler  that  under  such  favorable  conditions  this 
people  should  have  risen  rapidly  to  power.  In 
a  short  time  we  shall  find  them  able  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  the  kings  of  Babylonia,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  main  stream  of  history  flows 
through  the  channels  they  were  now  digging. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  here  touched 
lightly  upon  the  beginnings  of  their  national  life. 
Two  other  lands  require  brief  mention  before 
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we  can  properly  understand  the  movement  of 
races  during  the  ptriod  of  the  Kassite  djTiaaty. 
In  the  northwpstcm  part  of  the  great  valley 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  lay  a  small 
country  whose  two  chief  original  limits  were  set 
by  the  river  Euphrates  and  its  tributary  the 
Balikh.  In  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  tlie 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  djTiasties  it  is  called 
Nahariua — that  is,  the  river  countrj-^ — but  it  was 
called  Mitanni  by  its  own  kings.  How  long  a 
people  had  lived  within  its  borders  with  kings  of 
their  own  and  a  separate  national  existence  re- 
mains an  enigma.  No  inscriptions  of  the  people 
of  Mitanni,  save  letters  written  to  kings  of 
Egypt,  have  been  found.  W'e  should  indeed 
hardly  know  of  the  land  at  all  but  for  the 
discovery  of  tlie  royal  archives  of  the  kings 
Amenophis  HI  and  Ainenophis  IV,  tlie  kings  of 
Egypt  who  had  diplomatic  iiUercourse  with  it. 
I'Voni  these  letters  and  dispatches  we  liave 
learned  the  names  of  several  of  the  kings  of 
Mitanni,  among  them  Artataina,  Sutania,  and 
DiLshratta.  Thi-ir  chief  god  was  Teshup  and  the 
cliief  goddess  Khepa,  both  of  whom  they  liave 
in  common  witlt  the  Hittites.  At  the  time  when 
these  kin^  were  writing  dispatches  to  the  kings 
of  Kgypt  their  lain!  was  knowii  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Khanigalbat.  Between  tlie  kings  of 
Mitanni  and  the  kings  of  Egypt  there  were  bonds 
of  marriage,  the  kings  of  Egypt  having  married 
princcsM^s  from  the  far  distant  "river  land." 
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The  fact  that  the  proud  kings  of  Egypt  were 
anxious  to  ally  thotnselveB  to  the  kings  of 
Mitanni  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  land 
was  sufficiently  wealthy  or  influential  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  att<?ntion  of  Egypt.  The  letters 
of  Milanni  were  written  chiefly  in  the  Semitic 
language  of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  cuneiform 
characters,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
native  inscriptions.  One  of  these  lett<rr8,  how- 
ever, preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  in  Berlin', 
is  writt^-n  in  the  language  of  Mitanni,  which  has 
thus  far  not  yielded  to  the  numerous  efforts 
made  to  decipher  it.* 

The  tongue  shows  most  clearly  a  near  rela- 
tionship with  the  Caucasic  and  Elamitic  lan- 
guages, with  the  latter  especially  in  its  vocabu- 
laiy.  The  people  of  the  land,  8o  far  as  appears 
at  present,  represent  an  old  settlement  who  liad 
some  sort  of  life  in  their  country  before  the 
more  vigorous  although  closely  related  Hittite 
stock  began  empire  building.  What  were  the 
closer  racial  ties  of  these  original  ]>eople  of 
Mitaimi  has  not  been  surely  made  out,  but  they 
would  at  least  appear  to  \mve  had,  at  some  time, 
an  Aryan  (Indo-European)  ruling  class  among 
them.  To  these  Aryan  rulers  we  may  ascribe 
the  Indo-European  nanH-s  of  men  and  of  gods 

'VA.  Til.  4:;2.      Knudtion.  Kt-Amamn  Taftln.  No.  W. 

■  Atteml>ta  lu  dn'ijihi-r  (!iw  liinKUiuC-  tiiivv  Kwii  Iciudn  by  Suyco  lAaut- 
em».  rot.  xxx\a.  I8W1.  p  94;  Z*ilM\ntt /Hr  A$n/riol?aie.  v,  pp,  360-274), 
by  J*DMii  {Zntithrifl  /Qr  AftpiotoOir,  V.  p|>.  ItiU  :JUS;  vi,  pp.  M-Vi), 
mml  by  BHliiiiiiw  (tfiuf.,  v,  pp.  WSt-'lOVl.  Bork,  d/iUcilunom  d«  Vor- 
dtratMltwAf  OnrSluiiafi,  IDOO,  Not.  1  ud  3. 
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which  crop  out  now  and  asain,  cither  among  the 
Mitannians  or  among  tlioise  whom  they  inllu- 
enced. 

The  kingdom  of  Mitanni  must  take  its  place 
among  tJie  small  states  which  Iiave  had  their 
sliarc  in  influencing  the  progress  of  the  world, 
but  whose  own  history  wc  arc  unable  to  trace. 
But,  though  we  cannot  do  this,  we  may  at  least 
observe  that  it  seems  to  liave  Ixx'n  largely  under 
Semitic  influences,  for  its  method  of  writing  was 
borrowed  from  its  powerful  iieiglibors. 

The  last  land  to  which  our  attention  must  be 
diverted  before  proceeding  with  the  main  story 
is  the  land  of  Kardunyash.'  Originally  the  word 
Kardunyash  seems  to  Ije  applied  to  a  small  terri- 
torj*  in  southern  Babylonia  close  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  termination,  "ash"  is  Ka^itc,  and  it 
has  been  supposed,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
Kassites  first  settled  in  this  land  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  used  it  as  a  base  from  winch  to  over- 
run and  conquer  Babylonia.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  name 
Kardunyash  comes  to  be  used  by  the  Kassite 
king*  as  a  sort  of  ofiicial  name  for  the  land  of 
Babylonia. 

We  are  now  able  to  return  to  the  Kassite  dy- 
nasty after  a  long  excursus;  the  betl-i-r  prci>ared 
to  gather  together  such  little  threads  of  informa- 
tion as  link  them  with  their  neigltbors. 


■  WiwUiTr  (rM(T(uc*uniMn,   pi<.   I3S.   ISA;  GarJiifMr,   fp-  Hi.  87). 
Vor  it4pnii«w  u>  the  El-Aiuarna  luiten  from  Konluiu-iKh  >ce  below. 
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As  wo  have  ewm  above,  the  Babylonian  King 
List  is  so  broken  after  the  name  Tawlishiguru- 
mash  tliat  some  names  arc  lost.  Of  these;  miss- 
ing names  we  have  already  secured  the  name 
of  Agvun  II. 

After  him  there  is  a  jK'riod  of  about  one  hun- 
dred years  of  silence,  in  which  wo  do  not  know 
the  name  of  even  one  king,  nor  yet  of  any  deed 
in  all  the  land.  At  the  end  of  this  time  wo  dis- 
cern veiy  dimly  the  figure  of  Bumaburiash  I, 
known  only  as  a  Ivassito  king  who  made  a 
treaty'  with  Puzur-Ashir,  king  of  Assyria.  After 
him  there  came  apparently  liadaslmian-ICiiarbc 
I  and  his  son  Kurigalzu  I,  and  grandtion 
Melishipak  I,*  thougli  we  know  nothing  of  them, 
but  their  names. 

The  next  king  of  the  Kassite  dynasty  of  whom 
we  have  knowledge  is  Karaindash  I  (about  1450 
B.  C).  Like  his  predecessors  and  successors,  he 
was  a  builder,  as  his  own  brief  words  make 
plain:  "To  Nana,  the  goddess  of  E-Anna,  his 
mistress,  built  Karain<Ia8h,  the  iwwerful  king, 
king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad,  king 
of  Kasshu,  king  of  Kardunyash,  a  temple  in 
E-Anna."  In  this  brief  inscription  the  king 
places  Babylon  first  in  his  list  of  titles,  and  the 
two  Kassitc  titles,  Kasshu  and  Kardunyash,  at 
the  very  last.  This  can  only  be  due  to  a  follow- 
ing  of  the  immemorial  Babylonian  usage.    The 

'  S™  tcterrnre,  vol.  I,  p.  SIH. 

*Sr»  ihe  arsuniruu  (or  m  Idcalbig  them  ki&o*  io  th«  chroooloslcal 
diMUorioa  klxnr«,  vol.  j,  p.  AIS. 
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old  land  soon  absorbed  the  ixM>ples  who  camn  to 
it  as  conquerors,  and  by  tho  potency  of  its  own 
civilization  and  the  {xtwer  of  its  religion  com- 
prllod  adherence  to  ancient  law  and  custom. 
The  Kassites  had  conquered  Babylonia  by  foroc 
of  arms;  already  liaa  Babylonian  culture  con- 
quered the  Kassit«s  and  aesiniilated  them  to 
itself. 

in  the  reiRn  of  Karaindaah  we  meet  for  the 
first  lime  evidence  of  contact  between  the 
kingdom  of  AssjTia  and  the  empire  of  Baljy- 
lonia.  Our  knowledge  of  these  relations  between 
the  two  kingdoms  conies  from  the  A&syrians, 
who  made  during  the  reign  of  Adad-nirari  III 
(81 1-783  B.  C.)  a  Hat  of  the  various  friendly  and 
hostile  relations  between  Babylonia  and  As8>'ria 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  this  reign.  The 
original  of  this  previous  document  has  perished, 
but  a  copy  of  it  was  made  for  the  library  of 
Ashurbanipal  by  some  of  his  scholars,  to  whom 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient'  Orient  owes  so 
much.  This  copy  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and,  thougli  badly  broken,  fully  half  of  it  may 
be  read.'  It  has  been  named  the  Synchronistic 
History,  and,  though  it  is  not  a  history  in  any 
strict  sense,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  this  ap- 
pellation. The  very  first  words  upon  it  which 
may  be  read  with  certiunty  relate  to  Karaindash, 

•  PaUUmd  H  R.  «e.  Hod  HI  R.  4.  S.  8»  oln  DcUtMch.  KafHr. 
pp.  01  II.,  Mid  tb*  VHhtkbln  CnuulftUoD  by  Paitra  Hiid  Wlur.klrr  (K«ttin- 
•ehrift.  BM.,  {.  pp.  IM.  ff.}.  which  ii  ImumI  on  a  new  oUuilon  by  Winck- 
hr.    See  kbo  ibove,  vol.  I.  p.  £03. 
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and  are  aa  follows:  "Karaindash,  king  of  Kar- 
dunyaah  and  Ashurbebmhbha,  king  of  Assyria, 
made  a  treaty  with  ooe  another,  and  swore  an 

oath  oonceming  this  territon'  with  one  another." 
This  first  entr>'  evidently  refers  to  some  de- 
batable land  between  the  two  countries,  wmi- 
wming  which  there  had  been  previous  difficulty. 
The  two  kings  have  now  settled  the  boundary- 
line  by  treaty.  Thi-s  shows  that  Assjria  was 
ahi^ady  sufficiently  powerful  to  claim  a  legitimate 
title  to  a  portion  of  the  great  valley,  and  it  was 
acknowledged  by  Babylon  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  It  is  not  long  b(-fore  this  small  king- 
dom of  AssjTia  begins  to  dispute  with  Baby- 
lonia for  the  control  even  of  the  soil  of  Babylonia 
itself.  With  this  first  notice  of  relations  between 
the  two  kingdoms  begins  the  long  aeries  of  strug- 
gles, whether  peaceful  or  warlike,  which  never 
cease  till  the  bloodthirsty  AssjTian  has  driven 
the  Babylonian  from  the  scat  of  power  and 
possessed  his  inheritance. 

We  arc  unhappily  not  in  a  position  to  be  veiy 
certain  as  to  the  order  of  succession  of  the  fol- 
loAvcrs  of  Karaindash,  but  his  immediate  suo- 
ceiwor  was  probably  Kadashman-EUil.'  No 
historical  inscription  of  this  king  and  no  business 
documents  dated  in  his  reign  have  yet  come 
to  light  in  Babylonia.  We  should  be  at  a  loe^s 
to  locate  him  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  assistance 

■  TIh'  una-  wm  foromly  rod  KaUiliis-Sili  <n'inrLln.  Tht  TtO-d- 
Amana  t-ttUrt,  l,  pp.  3,  II.),  Nit  an  fur  the  cumvtiou  Knuduoo.  ZoA- 
MArift/tr  AMgrMogU,  ill,  rp.  IIW.  zni. 
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to  be  obtained  from  the  archives  of  the  Egyp- 
tmnt>.  As  in  the  case  of  the  land  of  Miianni, 
80  aUo  here  are  we  in  possession  of  some  portions 
of  a  correspondence  with  Amenophis  III,  king 
of  Eg>pt.  The  British  Museum  possesses  a 
letter  written  in  KgJTt  by  AmenophJs  III  to 
Kadashman-Ellil,  and  the  Berlin  Museum  has 
three  letters  from  Kadashinan-Ellil  to  Ameno- 
phis  III.  The  first  letter  is  probably  a  copy  of 
the  original  sent  to  Babylonia.  It  begins  in  tliis 
stately  fashion:  "To  Kadaslunan-EUJl,  king  of 
Kardunyash,  my  brother;  thus  saith  Ameno- 
phis,  the  gre-at  king,  the  king  of  Egy|)t,  thy 
brother:  with  me  it  is  well.  May  it  be  well 
with  thee,  with  thy  house,  with  thy  wives,  with 
thy  children,  with  thy  nobles,  nith  thy  horses 
and  xviih  thy  chariots,  and  with  thy  land  may 
it  be  well;  with  me  may  it  be  well,  with  my 
house,  with  my  wives,  with  my  children,  with 
my  nobles,  with  my  horses,  with  my  chariots, 
with  my  troops,  and  with  my  land,  .may  it  be 
very  well."'  The  letter  then  discusses  the  pro- 
posed matrimonial  alliance  l>etwet'n  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  and  urges  that  Kadashman-EUil 
should  give  to  him  his  daughter  to  wife.  The 
letters  preserved  in  Berlin  seem  to  relate  to  the 
same  correspondence  and  deal  chiefly  with  the 
proi>oscd  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Kadash- 

•  Tbc  letter  i*  BrltUi  &(UHnun  No.  IS.TM.  Knuduon,  Ml-Amama 
JVdn,  No.  I.  KiiudrMin  rrttda  (hf  nuiie  Kad—hmm-KhMbt,  but 
tfa«  rarrtct  Trrulin^  u  Kiiduihinaii.-l''Jlil.  Sm  KIoKi  /nwrtpMnni  of 
iCui&imu  or  Btmmimv  Slotuf  in  (A«  Itnlith  A/unam,  p.  i. 
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man-Ellil  to  Amenophis  III,  to  which  friendly 
consent  was  finally  given.  lioth  the  daughter 
and  the  sister  of  Kadmshman-Ellil  were  thus 
numbered  among  the  wives  of  Amenophis  III — 
full  proof  of  the  very  intimate  relation  which 
now  subsisted  between  the  two  great  culture 
lands  of  antiquity,  Babylonia  and  Egj'pt.  To 
find  letters  passing  between  liabylon  and  Egj'pt 
about  1400  B.  C,  and  ambassadors  bearing  gifts, 
does,  indeed,  give  us  a  wonderful  view  into  the 
light  of  the  distant  past.  This  all  witnesses  to 
a  high  state  of  civilization;  to  ready  intercourse 
over  good  roads;  to  firmly  fixed  laws  and  stable 
national  customs.  It  gives  us,  however,  no  light 
upon  the  political  history  of  Babylonia,  which  ia 
the  object  of  our  present  search,  and  we  must 
pass  from  it.  Kadashman-KUil  had  a  long  reign 
and  was  8uccwde<I  by  Kurigalzu  II. 

Of  the  next  king,  Kurigalzu  II,  about  1410 
B.  C,  son  of  Buniaburiash  I,  our  knowledge  is 
also  verj'  unsatisfactorj'.  It  is  known  from  the 
letters  of  Bumaburiash  II,  his  son,  that  he  stood 
in  friendly  relations  with  Amenophis  III,  king 
of  Kgypt,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  relations 
with  the  Assyrians  wore  friendly.  The  few  in- 
scriptions* of  his  which  remain  record  simply  the 
usual  building  operations.  The  titles  which  he 
uses  in  his  texts  are  "King  of  Suraer  and  Accad, 
king  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World,"  to 


>I   R.  4.  Lnhmana  In  Zeittrltrift  flit  Attt/rioloai',  v,  417,  and  Uil* 
pTMhl,  Old  BahyUmian  Imcriptiori:  1.  {Mut  1.  pi.  3D,  «te. 
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which  in  one  instance  he  adds  the  title  "skak- 
kanak  (that  is,  governor)  of  EUil,"  and  in  an- 
other case  uses  this  latter  title  only.  The  title 
of  king  of  Babylon,  which  we  might  have 
expected,  is  not  used  by  him  at  all.  This  may 
be  because  he  was  not  ofTicially  made  king  by 
the  use  of  all  the  solemn  ceremonies  which  the 
priesthoo*!  Iiad  devised.  The  city  of  Dur-Kuri- 
galzu  (Kurigalzubnrg)  derived  its  name  from 
him,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  its 
founder  or  only  a  benefactor  and  rebuildcr. 

During  his  reign  the  Canaanite  subjects  and 
tributaries  of  Egy]>t  attempted  to  revolt  against 
Amenophis  III,  and  sought  help  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, whose  king  not  only  refused  to  give 
it,  but  threatened  to  invade  and  plunder  their 
territory'  'f  they  should  rise  against  his  Egj'p- 
tian  ally.' 

His  reign  was  probably  short,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, about  the  year  1380,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Bumaburiash  II,  whose  reign  was 
long  and  pro8i)erous,  though  no  Babylonian 
memorials  of  it  have  been  prc8cr\'ed. 

Four  letters  written  by  this  king  to  Amen- 
ophis IV  {Napkhuriya,  Akh-erfAten) .  king  of 
Egj-pt,  are  preserved  in  the  Berliji  Museum,*  and 
two  more  are  in  the  British  Museum.'    No  his- 


>  So  MM-rl8  lliunabu/tob  II  in  hia  letter  U>  Amaoopbia  IV.     Kiiudl*ui, 
Bl-Amama  T<ititit,  No,  9. 
'VA-  Th.   I«.    laa  151,  168.    Drr  rhonla/tl/«nd  ton  EUAmarna. 
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torical  materia!  of  great  moment  is  offered  in 
theso  lottors.  Tlmy  reveal  a  period  of  relative 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  deal,  in  considerable 
measure,  with  the  little  courtesies  and  amenities 
of  life.  It  is,  for  example,  curious  to  find  the 
Babylonian  king  reproving  tlie  king  of  Egypt 
for  not  having  sent  an  ambasj^ador  to  inquire 
for  him  wlien  he  was  ill.'  When  kings  had 
time  for  such  couii^sies,  and  could  excuse  them- 
selves for  failing  to  observe  them  only  on  the 
groxmd  of  their  innoranoe  of  the  illness  and  the 
great  distance  to  be  covered  on  the  journey, 
there  must  have  been  freedom  from  war  and 
from  all  distress  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  successor  of  Bumaburiash  II  appears  to 
have  been  Karalndash  II  ("about  1350  B.  C), 
who  had  for  his  chief  wife  MubalHtat-Sherua, 
daughter  of  Ashur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria,  so 
that  the  custom  of  intermarriage  which  prevailed 
between  the  royal  houses  of  Egypt  and  Babylon 
at  this  period  had  also  its  illustration  between 
the  houses  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  This 
alliance  made  for  peace  between  the  two  royal 
houses,  b»t  did  not.  establish  pe4ice  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries.  When  Karaindash 
died,  his  son,  Kadashman-Kharbe  II,  came  to 
the  throne.  His  mother  was  Muballitat-Sherua, 
and  so  it  happened  that  an  Assyrian  king  had 
his  grandson  ujion  the  throne  of  Babylon.    This 

'VA.  Th.  l.'iO.  1(1.  fl ,  intiulolnl  liy  ZimnHrn.  ZtiitKrift  fUr  Autrio^ 
eoif,  r.  p.  139.     Kniidtwm,  No.  T. 
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king  conducted  a  campaign  against  the  Sutu, 
ffhom  he  conquered  and  among  whom  he  aet^ 
tied  some  of  his  owti  loyal  subjects.  Upon  his 
return  from  this  exfiedition  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Kassites,  who 
were  probably  jealous  of  the  growth  of  Assyrian 
infliience,  and  he  was  killed.  The  rebels  then 
placed  upon  the  throne  Nazibugash  (also  called 
^uzigaah,  about  1300  B.  C),  a  man  of  humble 
orijpn  and  not  a  descendant  of  the  royal  line. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  rebellion  reached 
Assyria  Ashuruballit,  desiring  to  avenge  his 
ETajidson,  marched  against  Babylonia,  killed 
Maiibugash,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  Kuri- 
gahu  in,  a  son  of  Kaflaslunan-Kliarlx!.'  Kuri- 
gaJzu  HI  (about  135-1-1331  B.  C.)  was  probably 
ttiade  king  while  stiU  young,  and  his  reign  was 

Uong.  We  cannot  follow  its  events  in  detail,  but 
tiiay  get  a  sUght  view  of  some  of  its  glories. 
Many  centuries  before  his  day,  when  Kudur- 
najikhundi  of  Klam  ravaged  in  Babylonia,  he 

ican-ied  away  a  small  agate  tablet,  which  was 
carefully  presen-ed  in  the  land  of  Elam.    This 

>t»appcncd  about  '2285  B.  C,  and  now,  about 
J-^  B.  C,  Kurigalzu  III  invades  Elam  and 
conquers  even  the  city  of  Susa  itself.  The  little 
*8ate  tablet  is  recovered,  and  the  victorious 

j^  rbsB  Cad*  M«  found  in  the  RubylaiUMii  Chronicle  P.  first  [mbluilic^ 
^  trkiulmiiMi  by  Pinch™,  Arcorrfi  of  the  Fiut  new  Brim,  v,  pp.  1IX5, 
^'<  Hwl  tMMuaUlivl  iiiiirn  u<-purat«1y  tiy  Wiiirklrr,  ,4IIi7rw'nI<iJv>cA( 
^"•^cfciiBjm.  pp.  116,  f.  With  tlili)  cluonidfl  ia  to  be  comparpd  ihc 
"J'ltnhiwiirtio  Birtory.  in  which  thorf  Bpprm  to  bo  lomii  erroni.  t'oui- 
***•   ViacUer.  Aid.,  bad  aJii»  l^l«l.   I'nlcTriu-huai/m.  p.  M,  "to. 
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Kangtha  phec*  H  m  the  %emfit  dl  E-knr  mt 
KippoT,  wHh  Ub  own  brief  MMriptwOi  engraved 
OD  tU  back:  "Kur^slzu,  king  of  Kszadnyaah, 
oxiquered  the  pahee  of  Stea  in  Ebm  and  pre- 
sented (this  tablet)  to  Nti^Iil,  his  nustzces,  for 
his  life.'"  It  is  to  this  campaign  that  the  Boby- 
kmian  Cfarofdde  probably  rv/era  in  its  alhisioii 
to  the  campaign  of  Kurigahni  against  Khur- 
batiU,  king  of  Etam,  which  resulted  so  vic- 
toriously. After  the  invasion  of  Klam  the 
victorious  Kurigalzu  III  also  fought  with  Ellil- 
nirari,  king  of  Assyria,  and  woistcd  him,  as  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle  narrates  the  story,  though 
the  Assyrian  SjTichronLstic  History  claims  the 
victory  in  the  same  conflict  for  the  Assyrians.* 

Nazi-Maruttash  (1331-1305  B.  C),  son  of 
Kurigalzu  III,  the  next  king,  also  fought  with 
the  Assyrians,  led  by  their  king,  Adad-nirari  I, 
wijo  (Itrftrated  him  signally,  and  gained  some 
Babylonian  territor>'  by  pushing  the  boundary 
farther  south.  This  is  the  Ass>'rian  account; 
what,  the  Babylonian  story  may  have  been  we 
do  not  know,  for  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  is 
broken  at  this  point.  Of  the  son  of  Nazi- 
Maruttash  who  succeeded  him  under  the  name 
of  Kadashman-Turgu  (i:W)5-1288  B.  C.)  we 
know  nothing,  and  of  his  successor,  Kadashman- 

•  lllpmlM,  OU  KnbiilMM  Jnteiptiom,  vol.  1.  ptvt  i.  p.  31. 

*Centpwi  CboB.  P,  lli.  JO-Xl.  wltb  SymiliroaUUe  HMoiy,  1.  1&.  ff^ 
akd  (M  WfawklOT,  Atmritttiatitchr  Pendamon.  i.  pi>.  132,  123.  •nd 
KiHrt,  I'altnaekwitrn,  p.  M.  not*  1.  Cbraniolc  P  baa  l>et«  nod  Adwl- 
nlrut  li»mrri>rtly  (or  ElUI-alnri. 
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Ellil  (1288-1282  B.  C),  we  know  only  that  he 
was  at  war  with  Blialmaneser  1,  kiug  uf  Assyria,' 
without  being  able  to  learn  the  outcome.  These 
constantly  recurring  wars  witi>  Assyria  are 
oniinoiLs,  and  indicate  the  rapid  increase  of 
Assyrian  jwwer.  They  point  toward  the  day  of 
destruction  for  Baliylon,  and  of  glory  for  the 
militarj'  people  who  were  beginning  to  press 
upon  the  great  city. 

The  following  reiEns  are  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  us.  The  names  of  the  kings  awaken  no 
response  in  our  minds,  and  we  can  set  them  down 
only  as  empty  words;  they  are  Kudur-EUil 
(about  1282-1273  B.  C.)  and  Sliagarakti-Sluiri- 
ash  (about  1273-1260  B.  C),  though  in  their 
cases  the  Babylonian  King  List  has  supplied  us 
with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  and  we  know 
definitely  and  certainly  tlieir  order  in  tlic 
d^iiasty. 

The  Babylonian  Chronicle  now  again  comes  to 
our  aid,  and  with  rather  startling  intelligence. 
Tukulti-Xinib,  king  of  AssjTia,  has  invaded 
Babylon.  W^e  do  not  know  what  steps  led  to 
this  attack.  P(?rliai>s  the  old  bouiulary  disputtjs 
had  once  more  caused  difficulty;  perhaps  it  was 
only  the  growing  Assyrian  lust  for  power  and 
territory.  But  whatever  the  cause,  this  was  no 
ordinary  invasion  int*rnded  chiefly  as  a  threat. 
The  AssjTiasi  king  enters  Babylon,  kills  some  of 


■ni  H.  4,  No.  1.    CoaniMn  Ddlluch.  K^iaOar.  p.  lU,  muI  UUurvulit 
OU  Babylonian  IntripiuMi,  vul.  I.  pan  i,  p.  31. 
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Hb  inhabttants,  destroya  tbe  ci^  wall,  at  lent 
partially,  and,  last  and  worat  of  alU  naovta  the 
tnaaares  of  the  temple,  and  canies  amy  the 
great  god  Manluk  to  Awyrta.'  Here  «-as  a 
aoie  defeat  indeed,  and  the  end,  for  the  time 
at  least,  of  Babylottitua  indepeniieiwe.  The 
line  o!  kings  in  oantmaed  during  the  period 
of  war  and  invasion  with  the  names  of  Kash- 
tiliasb  n  (1260-1252  B.  C).  during  whose 
reign  the  invasion  occturpd;  EUil-nadiiiBhum 
(1252  B.  C),  and  KafJaslutiaii-Kharbe  II, 
who  together  n^igned  but  three  years,  and 
Adad-sbum-iddin.  But  the  last  three  of  theae 
kings  miijff  have  l>eeii  only  vassalji  of  Tukulti- 
Ninib,  who  was  the  real  king  of  Babylon  for 
seven  years,  even  though  he  was  represented 
by  these  as  hb  deputies.*  Here  is  the  city 
(if  Hammurapt,  glorious  in  lis  hL'fIor>',  ancient 
in  its  days,  ruled  by  a  king  of  the  sniall  state 
of  Aflsyria.  But  the  old  spirit  was  not  quite 
dead,  and  after  seven  years  of  this  domination 
the  Babylonians  rose  in  rebellion,  drove  the 
Aasyrians  from  Babylon .  and  made  Adad- 
Bhum-nimr  {about  1243-1213  B.  C.)  king,  while 
Tukulti-Ninib  returned  to  Ass>Tia  only  to  find 
a  rebellion  against  him  headed  by  his  ovm 
son.'  In  this  his  life  was  lost,  and  he  went 
doHn    with   the   decline  of   iiis  once  brilliant 

•  ChroBMe  P.  aoL  t>.  S-8. 

*8**  HmmmI'i  mmM  angvaliiHM  for  icBiiwiM  <!■'  fbnwolocml 
dlBcuMw  fat  WiBfUw.vtlMrimMNMAtArwdhuwM,  !,(>(>■  1^  1». 
*Chni«W>P,ir,  7-11. 
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fortunes.     On   the   other   hand,   the   reign   of 

Adad-ahum-usur  was  at  once  the  token  and 

result  of   better   fortunes   in    Babylonia.      In 

his  leign  the  power  of  Babylon  again  began 

to  increase.     He  attacked  Assyria  itself,  and 

the  Aasyrians   were   scarce   able   to   keep   the 

victorious   Babylonians  out   of  their   country. 

llteir  king,  Ellil-kudur-usur,  was  slain  in  battle, 

and  in  the  overturning,  Babylonia  made  gains 

fjf  Assyrian    territory.      The    reign    of    Meli- 

Shipak  II  (about  121^-1198  B.  C.)  was  also 

a  period  of  Babylonian  aggression  against  the 

Assyrian    king     Ninib-apal-esharra,*    and    to 

BUch  good  purpose  that  the  next  Babylonian 

king,    Marduk-apal-iddin     (about     1198-1185 

o.  C.),  saw  the  Assyrians  once  more  confined 

to  their  narrow  territory,  stripped  of  all  their 

Conquests,  and  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 

aame   the   proud   titles    "king   of   Kishshati, 

Jong  of  Sumer  and  Accad,"*  in  token  of  the 

extension  once  more  of  Babylonian  dominion 

over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valley. 

But  this  change  was  too  great  and  too  sud- 
den to  last,  and  the  power  of  Assyria  must 
soon  return  and  then  again  continue  to  de- 
velop. When  Ashur-dan  became  king  of  As- 
syria, and  this  was  probably  while  Marduk- 
apal-iddin  was  still  reigning,  there  was  another 
reversal    of    fortunes,    though    this    time    the 

'  BjOKhraiuiitic  HiBtory,  ii,  3-8. 
'Via.41.  i.  20. 
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change  waa  Of^ither  so  sudden  nor  so  great- 
Asbur-dao  fought  with  tbe  next  Bat)yloiiiaii 
king,  Zamama^humiddin  (about  1185  B.  C), 
and  succeeded  in  winning  back  some  of  tbe 
cities  in  the  ever-deljatable  land  between 
AiiHyria  and  Ba])y]ania,'  and  thus  gavu  proof 
that  the  Assyrian  power  was  again  waxing 
Btroog.  The  next  Ka>u)it«  king,  EUil-nadni-aktu 
(about  1184-1181  B.  C),  reigned  also  but  a 
abort  time,  and  tbe  very  brevity  of  these 
reigns  may,  perhaps,  as  often,  indicate  that 
the  period  was  filled  with  strife.  .\i«yria  was 
certainly  threatening  the  Babylonian  empire, 
for  the  long  reign  of  Asshur-dau  gave  time 
for  the  carrying  out  of  extensive  plans,  and 
the  power  to  realize  them  was  plainly  not 
wanting.  The  failure  of  tbe  KauBites  to  hold 
invioIat<!  tlie  territon,'  of  Babylonia  resulted 
in  a  Semitic  re\'olution  in  which  the  d>'na3ty 
that  had  ruled  so  long  in  the  queenly  city 
ended.  Its  advent  waa  heralded  by  war  and 
by  intenial  dissensions  in  the  last  prece<hng 
dynasty;  and  its  approaching  end  was  indi- 
cated in  like  manner. 

•  Sysc4inuiiMlr  Dl.inry,  Ul,  »-l9. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   DYNASTY  OP  IBIN 

The  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Kassite 
dy-nasty  is  unkown  to  us.  It  may  have  been  due 
to  an  uprising  of  the  Semites  against  foreign 
doxnination,  with  the  war  cry  of  "Babylonia  for 
the  Babylonians;"  a  cry  which  in  various  lan- 
guages has  often  resounded  among  men  and  won 
vamuiy  a  national  triumph. 

The  Babylonian  King  List  names  the  new 

dynasty,  the  dynasty  of  Iain,'  but  its  origin  is 

Bt^ill  doubtful.    It  has  been  su^ested  that  it 

l>esa&  in  Babylon  and  is  named  after  a  section 

of  the  city  known  as  Isin,*  but  it  is  still  possible 

ttiat  it  originated  in  the  city  of  Isin,  whose 

influence  had  been  marked  at  an  earlier  period 

of  the  history.    This  dynasty  reigned  in  Babylon 

a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years. 

The  list  is  so  badly  broken  that  but  few  of  the 

names  have  been  retained,  and  we  are  once  more 

forced  to  seek  the  means  of  restoring  the  names 

^fozii  notices  in  other  documents.    There  were 

^even  kings  in  this  dynasty  who  were  regarded 

'■lemen  rekda  Ud  IZnttdvift  flir  Aiiyriologie,  li,  p.  90),  luid  Cntis 
Hmerian  Journal  of  Stmitic  LanguaQa  and  Lileraiunt,  xiu.  pp.  220, 
'^^y  BUpporta  him.     Compare  also  Ro6t  {Unltnuehuno€a,  p.  10,  note  2). 

*  So.  lor  Example,  Boat,  I.  c 
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of  tboe  four  arecHtaid^  i 

The  names  of  tlae  fint 
dynasty,  wbo 
rapecUvc^  (about  1180-1162  B.  C.  and  llflS-j 
1  I5fi  B.  C),  aie  lost  and  camiot  yet  be  reatorcd  < 
with  eertainty;tboii^it  is  knaini  that  the  name  j 
of  the  first  be^  with  Marduk.     It  u  probabts , 
that  bi^  name  was  "M*rrinfe;  nhnpilf-^fti") '     The 
third  king  of  the  dynasty  was  Nebochadrenar  ^ 
I'  who  began  to  rdgn  about  1  loG  B.  C,  and 
on  the  throne  for  more  than  sixtE^i  years,  though 
the  full  length  of  his  nagn  has  not  been  aseer- 
tained.    This  king  exhibits  onoe  more  the  sfKiit 
almost  of  a  Hamrouraj>i.    His  victories  are  bril- 
liant, and  his  defeats  only  evidence  the  bopclea»- 
nets  of  the  cause  of  Babylonia  and  the  vigor  of  his 
efforts  to  save  the  state.    When  he  began  to  reign 
Mutakkil-Xusku  was  probably  king  (^  Assj'ria, 
and  in  him  lived  the  traditirais  of  the  ^orious 
reign  of  Ashur-dan,  who  liad  once  more  cairitx! 
the  Ass\Tian  anns  to  victory.     Assyria  was  pre- 


■  I  owii  iku  ■iiiiiiMiiiii  M  •  privkt*  eoamvaM-aiiun  tn»u  PrtJiiwni  A. 
T,  tlay.  *bo  hw  lamA  the  name  on  >  Kwdurra  ia  Uw  Yak  UaJMcrfty 
talketkn  TbodocmDm  bdam]  in  llw  cifbth  jraral  HatrfiA-a*dbf 
■kM  and  tLa  aHorfan  UiMrfocv  nuMiM  b*  u  Maidwfc-*apa  wt  — li. 
Ui  have  bnn  IaIot, 


•Biprccbt  bu  iriol.  inlli  cNal  lotndnt  »»1  nwitniw.  to  ■«««• 
Uwi  N*badiMli«uar  1  WM  Iba  fim  kin*  al  thk  4yBMI]r  <0U  Bofcy- 
iMMK  /(wrtptMiu.  i.  put  i.  pp.  3K-44I.  but  wilhnit  •acMM.  IMilaacb 
bat  Acta  ibat  tbn  nnm*  Nrtwthaifaf  Maf  couM  not  ban  Mood  ia  the 
AM  pUo-  ae  itw  Kio«  Lial  (AiKnoft^iw**  ifiw^t..  p  IW).  and 
W[Mlcl«t  haa  proved  that  tbw  view  oanaot  b*  wtvmdaed  olth  Aaqwlui 
tilrwJoKy  (Pwtiiidi— pai.pp.W.a>.aBdillw<Mlilfw>if<»»c*ii»>w. 
i.  p.  IBl). 
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p&ring  to  contest  nith  Babylonia  the  possession 
of  thf!  whole  of  the  vallej',  and  the  older  land 
h&d  need  of  a  man  of  force  and  character.  In 
the  reign  of  the  next  Assyrian  king,  by  uame 
Ashur-rish-ishi,  came  the  first  great  contest,  the 
btginning  of  the  struggle  for  sviprernacy  between 
the  two  great  nations.  Nebuchadrezzar  took 
ttic  initiative  and  entered  AsMyria,  but  was  met 
bvArfiur-rish-ishi,  <lefeated  and  forced  to  retreat 
in  a  veritable  rout,  having  burned  even  his  bag- 
gage to  lighten  his  n-turn  to  Babylonia.  Hav-ing 
collected  reiiiforcements,  he  returned  to  the  con- 
M,  but  was  met  by  superior  forces,  again 
defeated  and  forced  to  retreatj  having  lost  forty 
of  his  chariots.  This  terrible  reverse  found  a 
wuBierbalancing  success  elsewhere,  for  Nebu- 
chadrezzar conquered  the  Lulubi,  and  adminis- 
<<i*d  a  severe  punishment  to  Elam.'  The  Elam- 
^  had  dared  to  seize  the  neighboring  district 
**  J'Tamar,  and  had  even  possessed  themselves  of 
-'^-ilu.     With  the  assistance  of  Kitti-Marduk, 

»*  lativc  chief  with  a  Babylonian  name,  Nebu- 
chadrezzar attacked  and  tirove  them  beyond  the 
/^'gris.    After  a  successful  pursuit  he  plundered 
^^m  and  returned  with  heavy  sjwil.     Ritti- 
^larduk  was  handsomely  rewarded  and  Elam's 
^'Jrniliation  kept  her  quiet  for  a  long  time. 

iiut  Nebuchadrezzar  had  to  face  an  humilia- 
r?on  of  his  own.    His  own  territories  were  invaded 

*  V  B.  45-57.  u,A  HUpiwln,  PnOirUf  NAmliatrtttar-f.  Srv  nlm 
^  A..  Snith.  Atitfrian  LMm,  iv.  and  Mtimiirr  in  ZtitMhrifl  far  Aui/ruA- 
^Bm,  tr.n)!.  Z90,  fl.  (br  UtLw  mwukcnlr  Mmbtd  to  Nalniehailrcuiu  U). 
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by  Hittites,  who  even  took  Babylon.  His  action 
was  as  decisive  as  it  was  sudden.  In  thirteen 
days  he  drove  them  out,  pursued  with  vigor 
and,  most  important  of  aU,  swung  fearlessly  and 
successfully  his  flying  columns  into  the  far  west, 
even  into  Syria,'  that  goal  of  such  mighty 
endeavor  in  the  distant  past.  In  one  of  his 
inscriptions  Nebuchadrezzar  calls  himself  "sun 
of  his  land,  who  makes  his  people  prosperous, 
the  protector  of  boundaries."  Well  might  he 
make  the  boast,  for,  though  unsuccessful  against 
the  Ass>Tians,  he  had  maintained  a  kingdcnn 
which  without  him  had  probably  fallen  before 
the  new  and  already  almost  invincible  A8s>Tian 
power. 

Nebuchadrezzar  I  was  succeeded  by  EUil- 
nadinapli  (about  1120  B.  C),  whose  reign  fur- 
nishes no  event  of  importance  known  to  us.  In 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Marduk-nadin-akhe 
(about  1116-1096  B.  C),  the  Assyrians  dis- 
jjlayed  in  a  still  clearer  light  the  poww  which 
was  finally  to  put  the  destinies  of  all  western 
Asia  in  their  hands.  The  throne  of  Assjxia  was 
now  ocpupied  by  Tiglathpileser  I,  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  antiquity.  Against  his  king-  | 
dom  Marduk-nadin-akhe  at  first  had  some 
success,  for  he  carried  away  from  EkaUati  the 
images  of  the  gods  Adad  and  Sala.  These 
away  for  centuries,   and  were  only 


remained 


<  Pmcetdinai  »/  ft*  SoeMj/  iff  Biblical  Anhat^oag.  ISKt.  p.  10, 
aoDi[«re  Hilprechl,  Old  Babi/UmiaK  /lucn'ftWH,  i,  part  i.  p.  41. 
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restored  to  their  place  by  Sennacherib.  But 
such  successes  only  nerved  Tiglathpiloscr  to 
greater  efforts.  He  invade<!  Babylonia  and 
captured  a  number  of  cities  in  its  northern  half 
and  even  took  Babylon  itself.  Herein  is  the 
first  great  blow  agunst  Babylonian  independ- 
ence. The  Assyrians  did  not  hold  the  captured 
city,  but  Tiglathpileser  I  was  the  grand  monarch 
of  western  Asia,  and  the  Babylonian  king  ruled 
only  by  sufferance. 

The  next  Babylonian  king  was  probably  Itti- 
Marduk-balatu,  who  ruled  only  one  year  and 
six  months  and  then  gave  place  to  Marduk- 
shapik-zer-mati  (about  1094-1083  B.  C),  with 
whom  there  began  again  a  brief  iierio<i  of  stable 
peace.  He  "  increased  the  temple  of  I5zida  in 
its  old  age,  and  Jiath  built  it  up  anew,  and  hath 
set  it  up  in  its  phux!."'  The  Assyrians  under 
king  Ashur-bel-kala  had  given  over  for  the 
present  the  policy  of  cni.'ihing  Babylonia,  and 
had  adopted  rather  the  plan  of  making  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  anoi4-nt  commonwealth.  After 
the  death  of  Marduk-shapik-zer-mati,  a  man  of 
unknown  origin,  Adad-apal-iddin,  came  to  the 
throne,  by  means  of  a  rebellion  in  Kardunyash. 
Usurper  though  he  was,  Ashur-bel-kala  con- 
tinued the  same  friendship  to  him,  and  even 
married  hia  daughter.*  The  last  king  of  this 
dynasty   was    NjJju-shum-libur,   about    1056- 


iSpv  Kins.  Hammun^.  ia.  |>.  SSAi 
■8m  •bov«.  vol.  I,  p.  030. 
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1047  B.  C,  of  whose  reign  no  tidings  have  yet 
come  down  to  us. 

During  the  lattor  part  of  this  djTiaaty  the 
Assyrians  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  internal 
strengthening  and  solidifying  of  their  kingdom, 
wliiie  the  Babylonians  were  luiable  to  undertake 
any  extensive  campaigns.  After  this  period  our 
direct  Babylonian  information  beccracs  more  and 
more  fragmentary,  and  even  in  some  cases  of 
doubtful  me-aning.  The  Babylonian  state  \isA 
lost  the  key  to  west<^m  Asia  and  the  Assyrians 
had  found  it.  Neither  stat^'  was  for  the  moment 
making  any  great  efforts,  but  the  future  belonged 
to  AssjTia  for  centuries  at  least,  and  the  sun  of 
Babylonia  had  suffered  a  long  eclipse.  From 
now  onward  we  must  turn  away  from  Babylon 
to  see  the  main  strewm  of  history  flowing  through 
its  rival's  dominions. 

We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  cities  from  the  gray  dawn  of  antiquity 
do\m  the  centuries,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report.  We  have  watched  the  cities  grow 
into  kingdoms  and  have  seen  the  kingdoms 
welded  into  a  mighty  emjiire.  Wc  have  followed 
its  advance  to  the  very  zenith  and  have  seen  its 
decline  into  subjection.  It  is  a  noble  history, 
and  even  in  outline  has  enough  of  the  rich  color 
of  the  Orient  to  make  a  glowing  pictvire  for  the 
mind.  From  its  contemplation  we  must  now 
turn  to  look  upon  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
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THE  BKGINNINGS   OF  ASSYHIA 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  period  when  the  first 
Semitic  settlers  entered  Assyria.  Tlie  country 
must  have  ah^eadj'  had  inhabitants,  who  may 
perhaiw  luave  belonged  to  sonic  one  of  the 
ancient  stocks  who  dwelt  in  historic  times  in 
the  Kurdish  or  Elamite  mountains.  The  oldest 
traditions  of  the  Semites,  echoed  down  the  ages 
by  the  Hebrews,'  connect  the  earliest  Semitic 
invaders  of  Assyria  with  iha  old  culture  land  of 
Babylonia,  and  with  these  agree  also  the  few 
scattered  facts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  dim  past.  The  earliest  Assyrian  rulers 
kno^^'n  to  ua  bear  the  title  potest.  The  word  is 
Sunierian  and  must  have  come  from  the  Su- 
mcrian  ix>opIe  in  Babylonia.  There  is  no  exact 
equivalent  for  it  in  the  English  tongue,  but  the 

>  WjtiMHH  Ihn  (torin  of  lhi>  towrr  uf  Bntn-t.  in  Biihylmun,  anil  the 
direct  Matometit  of  the  koeJcDt  Uscod  m  the  wonji:  "Aod  Ctuh  hagBt 
Ntnuwl;  lu  btoui  to  b«i  *  uilolitr  ono  In  Ihc  fnrih.  .  ■  .  And  cbo  bt^ 
aJniitiiB  at  hia  kiuKdoin  wiu  HhIhJ.  tad  Ktmh,  Hntl  Acnul,  »uil  Culiinh, 
in  the  luid  of  Shuinr.  Out  of  (hat  luid  hn  ocnl  forth  into  Abotu. 
Kiwj  biiilitni  Nluci'rli.  aud  Ilrlxi'lnih-Ii.  and  <^ii)iUi,  and  [teMO  bclvcen 
tJilUvrJi  auid  Catuh  (thi-  tumv  h>  lln'  grritt  olty).     UvnMb  >>  S-12. 
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meaning  of  it  comes  out  nnth  reasonable  clear- 
ness. It  b  a  n?li^ous  title  of  authority.  It 
expresses  the  idea  of  earthly  rule  under  the 
heavenly  power  of  a  god.  The  man  who  bore 
it  was  ruler  of  men  or  of  lands  as  vicegerent  of 
the  deity.  He  was  patesi  of  the  land  of  AssjTia, 
because  he  was  patesi  of  \t&  great  god  Ashur. 
The  word  was  Siunerian  indeed,  and  so  forms 
a  slender  link  binding  early  Ass>'rian  civilization 
with  Bal)j'lonia. 

The  Assyrians  rendered  the  word  paieM,  or 
perhaps  read  it,  ishakku,  which  aeems  to  me^an 
in  itself  about  the  same  thing  as  palest  with 
probably  a  little  loss  religious  color.  When  the 
early  Assyrian  rulers  desired  to  emphasize  the 
religious  side  of  their  office  as  ruler  they  were 
wont  to  call  themselves  shangu,  which  means 
priest.  We  do  not  know  when  these  AssjTian 
rulers  began  to  use  the  title  sharru,  which  is  the 
umial  and  ordinar>'  word  for  king,  but  quite 
frequently,  after  it  came  into  use,  a  ruler  called 
himself  patesi  at  one  time  and  king  at  another. 
He  was  still  the  representative  of  his  god  on 
earth,  and  so  was  patesi;  he  was  also  the  war 
lord  over  men,  and  so  might  bring  out  of  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  usage  the  word  sharru,  and 
so  entitle  himself  as  he  set  out  upon  conquest. 

The  earliest  Semitic  settlement  known  to  us 
was  at  Asshur.  The  spot  was  well  chosen.  It 
lay  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris  nearly  half 
way  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  Zab  riverti 
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which  pour  their  muddy  waters  into  the  Tigris 
from  the  east.  The  ground  on  which  the  city 
was  to  stand  was  high  and  rocky,  and  along  its 
eastern  side  ran  the  deep  swift  Tigris.  On  the 
north  the  rocky  heights  fell  off  abruptly  to  the 
plain,  with  here  and  there  rifts  through  which 
one  might  clamber  down  from  the  city.  It 
would  be  easy  to  defend  the  northern  side  against 
any  hostile  approach,  and  the  more  especially 
because  an  arm  of  the  Tigris  swept  by  this  rocky 
base,  which  though  early  sanded  and  silted, 
might  easily  be  turned  into  a  protecting  moat 
of  water.  Far  away  to  the  north  stretched 
fertile  soil,  and  yet  better  was  the  land  east  of 
the  river,  which  rose  in  gentle  undulations 
toward  the  distant  foothills.  Far  away  to  the 
north  were  snow-capped  mountains,  a  natural 
boundarj'  for  a  new  commonwealth.  West  of 
the  city  the  defense  was  almost  equally  easy, 
for  only  two  small  valleys  led  dowiiward  from 
the  city's  height,  while  westward  as  well  as 
northward  was  goodly  land  inviting  the  hus- 
l>andman  to  till  it  and  supply  the  new  city  with 
food.' 

Hither,  more  than  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  came  men  who  founded  a  city  and  built 
in  it  a  temple  to  the  Rod  Ashur.  bearing  the  liigh- 
Bounding  name  Kkharsagkurkura,  "house  of  the 
mountain  of  the  lands."    We  know  not  what 

'The  dMttJptioEi  of  tlip  atr  hm  givrii  nwn  mcwt  lo  Waltn  Andrw. 
Dtt  FtMnyuttrk*  tm  j4atur.  11)1%,  |>.  I.  hut  ilu>m  ar«  iii-nu  In  H  dnmi 
(ram  GOTttude  LMrtUui  B«ll,  AtminOi  io  AmtaatK  V-  S'Jl. 
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else  thoy  built,  nor  how  they  lived.   The  parlws"^ 
ruler  among  them  whose  name  has  come  dowr^ 
to  us  was  Ushpia,'  whose  name  is  not  Semitic  -4 
but  may  be  derived  from  the  people  of  som^^ 
other  race  from  mountain  lands  above,  whom    ' 
we  have  already  supposed  to  be  earlier  occupants    - 
of  the  country.    No  inscription  of  his  has  reached 
our  eyes,  if  indeed,  any  were  written,  and  he 
remains  a  shadowj*  figure  against  the  distant 
horizon. 

Soon  after  Ushpia  came  Kikia,  who  began  the 
building  of  the  city  wall.*  How  far  his  work 
extended  we  can  no  longer  discover.  It  had 
slipi>ed  away  and  fallen  before  the  foiirt^vnth 
century,  as  Shalmaneser  1  testifies.  But  beneath 
the  fore  court  of  the  temple  of  Ekharsagkurkura 
are  yet  to  be  seen  a  few  archaic  remains  which 
may  go  back  to  this  earliest  period.  The  paiests 
who  followed  Kikia  aiso  were  wall  builders,  and 
to  them  may  go  back  the  earliest  parts  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  city  which  once  ran  on  the 
rocky  edge,  and  high  though  it  was  above  the 
plain,  bore  towers,  and  at  one  dangerous  spot 
was  built  double,  and  supplied  with  casemates.' 
In  some  of  these  early  days  were  built  also  the 
first  defenses  on  the  northwest,  where  was  a 
sort  of  inner  wall,  defended  on  the  outside  by 
massive  bastions,  and  on  the  south  were  somc- 

■  For    the    rafenooe    whioh    BluliiuinGSFr  I  m&kn  to  U«bp*a,   ma 

vol  i  p.  as. 

'8t  iiui  Mtorrne*  liy  Anhir-riin-ninhnihii  to  him,  vol.  i,  p.  636^ 
*  Waltar  Aadrao.  Dit  FatunotuwrU  von  Amir,  p.  3. 
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That  similar  defenses.  Rutlo  and  dangerous 
fueniies  must  have  threatened  this  old  city,  or  its 
builders  wouUi  staro;  have  defended  it  ao  might- 
\\y,  but  who  these  foes  may  have  been  we  know 
not;  they  are  yet  more  ghostly  llian  these  jmtesig, 
who  built  the  walls,  whose  foundations  may 
even  yet  be  seen. 

After  Kikia  came  others  bearing  strange  and 

ill-«ounding  names,  some  of  them  perhaps  of  the 

early  stock,  others  Sumerian,  and  among  them 

very   early   a   palesi,    witli    the   Semitic   name 

Shalim-akhura,  harbinger  of  the  day  when  all 

tite  kings  should  have  naught  but  Semitic  names. 

flia  son  was  Ilu-shuma,  and  of  him  there  is  the 

^«ry  definite  historical  n^collection  that  he  was 

at  war  with  the  first  king,  Sumu-abu,  of  the 

first  dynasty  of  Babylon.    We  do  not  know  the 

issue  of  the  conflict,  but  perhaps  we  shall  be  not 

far  astray  if  we  presume  an  Asawian  defeat,  for 

*he  mention  of  the  war  is  in  a  chronicle'  written 

'o    record  Babylonian  achievements  and  little 

likely  to  record  conflicts  that  ended  in  defeat, 

*a<i  to  this  conclusion  also  comes  the  support  of 

tliG  fact  that  only  a  little  later  one  of  Sumu- 

'^bi's  successors,  Hammurapi,  actually  exercised 

authority  over  AssjTia.     But  of  the  time  of 

'''hich  we  now  speak  it  is  significant  of  the  rapid 

^'id  substantial  growth  of  AssjTian  power  that 

Wu-ahuma  shoidd  dare  at  all  to  measure  strength 

with  the  venerable  kingdom  of  the  south. 


'  3*«  Ik*  »<>rmM  Rbov^  vol.  i,  p[>-  'i.'iH.  TiShl 
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Aft^r  Ihifihuma  came  his  son  Iriahum,  o-  - 
Erishuin,  to  rule,  tiie  times  Ijeing  stable  enoui 
to  ensun^  the  succession  in  the  same  blood  - 
Irishum  dug  a  canal  into  the  city,  perhaps  t 
supply  it  with  water,  and  left  behind  him  tw 
Inscriptions'  writl^-n  in  good  Semitic  words  anct- 
in  ai'chaic  cuneiform  characters.  The  remains- 
of  this  canal  filled  with  the  debris  of  the  ages 
are  still  discernible,  but  the  bricks  with  which 
he  built  a  temple  to  Adad  have  probably  suc- 
cumbed to  time.  Later  kings'  thought  he  lived 
and  did  his  work  about  2039  B.  C,  but  the  date 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  others,  and  his  time 
may  even  have  been  earlier.  However  tliat  may 
be,  his  figure  lias  some  substance,  for  we  know 
that  he  wrought  two  great  works,  and  left 
behind  contributions  both  to  civilization  and 
to  religion,  and  we  are  ev<?n  able  to  read  of 
his  deeds  u]}on  documents  of  his  own  day. 
In  him  has  begun  the  written  history  of  As- 
sjTia. 

Ikunum,  son  of  Irishum,  came  to  the  throne 
and  added  his  labors  to  the  wall  of  defense 
about  the  city,'  and  built  a  temple  of  the  god- 
dess Ninkigal,  of  which  no  remains  have  been 
found  at  Aswlnir,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
conjectured  that  it  may  have  been  erected  at 

'  McMurschraidl,  KfilKhri/ICrtU  aut  Atiur,  i.  No*.  I,  60,  uid  01, 
tranaltitMl  by  Ltiokvubill,  AimriMa  Jourmal  nf  Srmitic  tatip^taf/n 
ixviii.  p.  167. 

■See  vol.  (.  p.  £39. 

■9«e  vol.  i.  p.  £06. 
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Nineveh.'  His  son  ami  successor  bore  the  great 
name  of  Sharrukcn  or  Saigon,  a  name  already 
made  famous  in  Babylonia,  and  later  to  resound 
over  the  wide  Orient  when  borne  by  Sai^n  11. 
We  do  not  know  who  was  his  successor,  but 
it  may  have  been  Shamshi-Adad  I,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Hatnniurapi,  greatest  of  the 
kings  of  early  Babylonia.*  With  Shamshi-Adad 
I,  there  begins  t!ie  more  narrative  forn»  of 
inscription,  still  written,  indeed,  in  archaic  cunei- 
form characters,  but  with  a  certain  freedom  of 
space  and  order  about  it.  He  has  indeed,  great 
things  to  tell.  He  may  recount  how  the  temple 
<rf  the  god  En-lil,  erected  by  Iriahimi,  had 
"fallen  to  ruins,"  and  was  now  re-erected  by 
himself.  He  now  rebuilt  it  and  roofed  it  with 
cedars,  and  its  mud  brick  walls  did  he  adorn 
with  silver,  gold,  and  lapi.s- lazuli.  In  his  day 
we  are  come  U!>on  times  of  riches  and  of  culture, 
indeed.  But  he  went  deeiwr  into  everyday  life 
and  records,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  establish  by 
law  the  standard  prices  in  his  city.  "For  one 
shekel  of  silver,  two  gur  of  grain ;  for  one  shekel 
of  silver  twenty-6ve  mana  of  wool,  for  one 
shekel  of  silver,  twelve  ka  of  oil."  In  this  same 
inscription  he  boasts  of  having  received  the 
tribute  of  otiier  kings;  so  bt^ins  with  hira  the 
great  art  of  tribute-collecting  which  later  kings 
were  to  carry  to  so  high  a  i>oint,  and  nith  him 


•  JohM,  AtttitM  Attufia.  1012.  p.  41. 
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iiliiii  liitin'i  IIm  ftwjiMii  fiwi  rf  iiijtl  liiMirtliilL 
More  woDdrtfol  slill,  he  cUbb  to  ha.ve  set  iq> 
a  memorial  sUJa  on  tiie  diorp  of  the  gremt  a», 
and  ooe  pauaea  to  adL,  in  surpfne,  docs  be 
really  mefln  the  MedhemuMBO?  Yet  in  iphe 
of  his  IxjaKU  he  sc-ems  to  have  been  under  some 
acHt  of  bondage  to  Haxnniurapi,'  vbo  daims  to 
have  had  ttoopB  statiooed  in  his  oountiy. 

After  the  time  of  Shamshi-Adad  I  the  shadon-s 
fall  again,  and  we  have  only  names  ctf  builders  oS 
walls  Kuch  sit  Ashir-nirari  I,  son  of  Ishme  Dagan 
I,  wboae  walls  fell  down  after  a  time  and  were 
n^uUl  by  A«hir-nm-niAjM«hu,  wlio  knows  how 
to  tell*  of  his  deeds,  and  name  scmte  of  his 
(wedeoeaaon. 

These  names  are  all  that  renuun  of  the  history 
of  the  early  govenun^it  of  Ass\'ria.  At  this 
period,  the  chief  city  was  Asshur,  then,  and  long 
after,  the  rwHd<;itce  of  the  ruler.  There  is  no 
hint  in  these  early  texts  of  hegemony  over  other 
cities;  though  Nineveh  certainly,  and  other 
citK-rt  probably,  were  then  in  e-xistencc.  The 
population  was  probal>ly  small,  consisting,  in  its 
ruling  ctaaaes  at  least,  of  colonists  from  Baby- 
lonia. There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  earlier 
sotttfrra    among    whom    the   Semitic    invaders 

■  tar  tte  iMcrtplioD,  «■■  MMKnctinditt,  op.  til..  So.  2,  uid  con- 
IMT*  IntkmttM.  *p-  ef..  pp.  ISA,  ff-  For  Uiuiitnunpi'*  ooBtcmp^ 
imMoWNHW  a*  sImmv,  vnl.  i.  p.  £30.  aad  lot  fan  cIhim  d  ullKirity  in 
Amtita  mm  hk  Mur,  nr  mllUrr  <litp«t<li,  in  King,  LtHtn  «i^  liuerip- 
lumt  af  //mmmmK.  W.  PV'  3.  IT. 

■  rtw  liU  lEtaal  In  Ajuln*.  Di*  Fntat^mmrU  mi  Amt*.  Plate 
I.XXXVI.  bmI  TMtUwl.  p.  166. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  BEGINNINGS   OF  ASSYRIA 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  iwriod  when  tlie  first 
Semitic  settlers  entered  Assyria.  The  country 
must  have  already  liad  inlialiitanta,  who  may 
perh^js  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the 
ancient  stocks  who  dwelt  in  historic  times  in 
the  Kurdish  or  Ehunite  mountains.  The  oldest 
traditions  of  the  Semites,  echoed  down  the  ages 
by  the  Hebrews,'  connect  the  earliest  Semitic 
invaders  of  Assyria  with  the  old  culture  land  of 
Babylonia,  and  with  tho.'*o  agree  also  the  few 
scattered  facts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  dim  ]>ast.  The  earliest  As.s>Tian  rulers 
known  to  us  bear  the  title  palest.  The  word  is 
Sumeriaji  and  must  have  come  from  the  Su- 
merian  people  in  Babylonia.  There  is  no  exact 
equivalent  for  it  in  the  English  tongue,  but  the 

*  WUmM*  iJu  Ntorica  ol  iho  lowrr  n!  Balvl.  to  Itiibylonia,  mad  liio 
<BcMt  nklHiiMll  of  ItiD  uicLi-nl  IrgciHl  ill  Uw  ■nnln;  "Anil  (^imh  bftRat 
Nimnxl;  be  becui  to  be  a  miclily  one  iu  tht>  i<»rclii  ,  .  .  Aiiil  tint  Ihv 
gJTiiilm  ot  Ut  IdngdoDi  WM  B«bol,  and  Ereeb,  luid  Aot^nd.  and  CHlnth, 
In  Uw  land  of  ShinHf.  Oui  nf  tlut  larni  lie  nvni  fortli  into  Attytia. 
and  Intaldad  Nin<-vvh,  nii<l  It<-hnl>uth-lr,  hiiiI  C'jilHh,  nnil  KmRt  IwlvMil 
tHotmA  and  CnUh  (tlic  mno  u  tlir  icrcnl  dty).    G«iieai*  *,  8-13. 
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Mardnk  fanneeit  ff  tiwre  be  aar  truth  at  all 
in  theae  MaXaamtB,  wt  mam.  wee  in  BeMwoi  tbe 
firvt  king  of  Amyii^  bat  tbe  fact  k  onp^  «f 
real  meaning,  wfaether  Uve  or  atA,  for  ire  kaow 
notfriffc  at  the  kmg'a  pefsaoafitjr  or  arocls. 

With  Posnr  Ashh-  I  we  eome  a^m  aptm 
■toriesfllwaDbtnldingaiMiaTeeonPaf  them  uTit- 
ten  by  tbe  kmg  himself,  and  he  btult  well  enough 
to  stand  through  three  reigns  untO  Aahiibd- 
inbeihu*  restored  his  vork.  Puxur  Ashir  was 
a  eotttcmpocazy  of  Buniaburiasfa  I  of  Babylon, 
but  we  know  nothing  of  their  actual  relations. 

We  are  better  off,  in  this  respect,  when  we 
oosie  to  Ajihirbelni'ihrshu  himself.  He  claims 
•OfDe  teniton-  in  Mesopotamia  and  makes  good 
his  claim  to  it.  He  makes  a  treaty  with  Karaiii- 
dash  of  B^ylonia.  Asyria  is  now  clearly 
AcktiowlMgod  hy  the  king  of  Babylonia  as  an 
indcptTident  kingdom.  This  had  ht-en  achieved 
not  apparently  in  hard  fought  battles,  but 
mtlM*r  by  the  growih  of  Assyrian  power  and  tbe 
wmuliatHfHiH  Wf4ikcnine  of  Babylonia. 

After  th(-«e  names  of  i^luiduwy  )>er9on&lities 
there  comes  a  great  silent  period  of  above  two 
hundred  years,  in  which  we  hear  no  sound  of 
any  mo\'i'n»*nts  in  A«B>Tia.  nor  do  we  know  the 
name  of  even  one  ruler.  At  the  ver>'  end  of  this 
period  (about  148<)  B.  C.)  all  western  Asia  was 

>»w  Ml  Z4tal  tn  Andnv.  wp.  til..  piM*  IJCXXV1.  .wJ  Ttethud. 

f.m. 

'Xtoal  of  A*lrt»liibhnhi>.  AndtM,  «p.  tiL.   plate   LXXXVI.  tad 
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shaken  to  its  foundations  by  an  Egyptian  inva- 
sion. Thutmosis  HI,'  freed  at  last  from  the 
restraint  of  Hatshepsowct,  hb  peace-loving  half- 
sister,  had  tm'ept  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  Carmel  and  over  the  spur  of  the  hill  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  At  Megiddo  the  allies  met 
him  in  defense  of  SjTia,  if  not  of  all  western 
Asia,  and  were  crushingly  defeated.  The  echo 
of  that  victory  resounded  even  in  Assyria,  and 
the  Assj'rian  king  who  was  probably  Ashur- 
nadin-akhi  made  hast<?  to  send  a  "great  stone 
of  re-al  lapis  lazuli"  and  other  less  valuable  gifts 
in  token  of  his  submission.  It  was  well  for 
Assj-ria  that  Thutmosis  was  satisfied  with  those 
gifts,  and  led  no  army  across  the  Euphrates. 

But  though  freed  from  Babylon  and  preser\'ed 
from  Eg.vpt,  the  Assjiian  kingdom  had  fallen 
under  a  new  domination.  Ar>'ans  who  had  come 
into  the  hill  country  of  the  upper  valley  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Iiad  already  begun 
to  build  the  kingdom  of  IMitanni  and  were  sliortly 
able  to  exercise  control  over  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  properly  belonged  to  Assyria. 
Shaushatar,  king  of  the  Mitanni,  even  entert-d 
the  city  of  Asshur  itself  and  carried  away  from  it 
a  gold  and  silver  door.'   The  city  of  Nineveh  was 

'  HniHliopiKitnTt.  Tbuiiiioilii  It.  niid  Tliuunoniii  III  rclmcd  Utfirlhat 
Imni  Btwul  15(11-1447  B.  C,  It  wm  iu  lUe  tm-niy-iimitici  ymr  ihw 
tllc  advAaiw  lii>EDt)  upon  Syria.  ThulmosU  HI  heiag  llicn  solv  ruirr 
of  l^m"-  Sh  Pctrlc.  lluUni  0/  Bmpl  •Jonrw  e^'  XVtllh  and  XVllllh 
DmuMlui.  3d  Kl..  IMW.  ftDd  SUintkirn,  Dit  BHUtril  drt  fhataonm 
Rritlu.     La'pais.  1000.     Rr«Ml»d.  ffutorv  <J  Kmmt.  pp.  21)0,  B. 

'Siw  WincldM.  MMeduagns  tier  Dmitcfu  Orient  OatUtcha/t.  No.  ti,  N' 
pp.  30.  3N. 
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completely  in  the  control  of  Shutama  1,  king  of 
Mitauni.  for  he  was  able  to  send  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  lahtar  on  a  journey  of  blessing  to 
Amenophis  HI,  king  of  Egypt  (1414-1379  B.  C.) 
and  the  journey  was  repeated  under  Tushratta, 
his  son,  who  expressed  the  lively  hope  to  Ame- 
uophi»  that  her  visit  might  bring  to  tliem  both 
a  tifv  of  a  hundred  thousand  years.'  This  was 
the  last  visit  of  the  goddess  to  E^-pt:  henceforth 
her  jHx>ple  wen?  able  to  defend  her  against  exile. 
J^hortly  after  caine  Ashur-uballit  II  (about 
141$-1370  B.  C.)  and  in  his  reign  there  were 
9tirrii\g  tioiee.  His  daughter,  Muballitat- 
Slu'ni'a.  was  married  to  Karaindash  II.  the  king 
».»f  liabylon.  Hennn  we  meet  for  the  firet  time, 
lu  n^  forui .  the  Assyrian  efforts  to  gain  control 
Uk  iliib>U»uia.  The  son  of  this  union,  Kadash- 
man-KharlH*  II.  was  stwn  U[)on  the  throne.  The 
tlNbyUmwu  iHx>ple  must  have  suspected  intrigue, 
(\u-  (hey  n^H^llixl  and  kilUnl  the  king.  This  was 
%  ipHHi  o\rU!«e  for  Assyrian  interwntion,  for  the 
h'tH'U  Imd  kilUnl  the  grandson  of  the  king  of 
Am>iiH.  Tlw  Afwyriaiis  invaded  the  land,  and 
Uti*  tUtbyUMiiitDH  wen*  ninqueretl,  and  another 
MVHtulwMt  (if  A.<>hur-uluillit  was  placed  upon  the 
thtxMiis  umlvr  thi'  title  of  Kurigalzu  II.*  This 
M^  iimttt'  ItMlivloiiia  at  lettst  ))artially  subject  tti 
A«i\vvt«.  but  unuiy  Umg  years  must  elapse  before 
Mvv  itttt'h  MtW^'^^livii  Mould  be  really  acknowl- 

1\»hK  No.  33,  Um*  13-90. 
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edged  by  the  proud  Babylonians.  They  were 
already  subject  to  a  foreign  people,  the  Kassite,'*, 
who  had  indeed  become  Babylonians  in  all 
resijects,  but  it  would  be  a  greater  humiliation 
to  acknowledge  their  own  colonists,  the  Assy- 
rians, a  bloodthirsty  people,  as  their  masters, 
Ashur-uballit  also  made  a  campaign  against 
the  Shubari,  a  people  dwelling  east  of  the  Tigris 
and  apparently  near  the  borders  of  Elam.'  But 
his  greatest  achievement  was  the  emancipation 
of  AssjTia  from  Mitanni.  Dushratta  king  of 
Mitaimi,  who  liad  written  brave  and  bold  letters 
to  EgiT^t,  fell  in  an  uprising,  as  had  also  his 
brother  and  predecessor  Artash-shumara,  and 
now  anarchy  resulted.  The  opportunity  for 
Assyria  had  fully  come  and  Ashur-uballit  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Alshe,  and  divided  with 
them  after  a  victorious  campaign  a  portion  of 
the  territorj'  of  Mitanni.  Assyria  was  now  fully 
mistress  in  her  own  house. 

Friendly  relations  between  .Assyria  and  Kgjqrt 
were  continued  during  his  reign,  and  letters*  of 
his  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis  IV  have  been 
preserved,  in  which  occur  the  following  sen- 
tences: "To  Napkhuriya'  .  .  .  king  of  Egypt 
my  brother:  Ashur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria, 
the  great  king  thy  brother.    To  thyself,  to  thy 

1  limcaloDs  tabli>(  ot  Adnd-ninri  t.  tiiim  2tt-33.  Kins.  AnnaU  of 
At  Kiue*  a]  dlutfrta.   i.  p.  7. 

•PttUUiad  by  Wlnoklnr.  tHr  Thi>nla/e(/i'nd  urn  El-Amamo.  No.  0. 
XouifUOII.  Dia  BI-AniarliH  T.lfrln.  N'rt.  ir>,  m. 

'The  official  nnme  of  A-tiifDophif  IV,  Rrpreveolioa  Uip  Eorptian 
N  Krennii  irn  V'Ra  . 


U 

CminKk^  but  to  Mmre  tfat  fltafaiE^ 
«r  M*  IhmM  ht  DMl  acedi  uke  the  BabylanB 
nlfcir  dNa  th»  Amthso  sde  of  oontrovenies 
aa< itMfawhbf bclif  the pcoptoi.  Tbegnuid- 
aMi«f  EBB-flfaBrfboMUeoooenuiighiiii  thstbe 
fUBf^iWiil  tte  Kflivtc^  and  iDereaaed  the  t«r- 
riUfry  f4  Amiyn^  By  thi«  be  mtist  mean  not  the 
Kamliti!  rukn  </  Babylonia,  but  rat  b«-  the  pet^ile 
fnun  wham  they  had  <^rm- — thAt  is.  the  inhabi- 
taotii  of  the  MiJihborinK  Elamite  roothiUs.  This 
euoqutMt  limpfy  eanvd  a  little  further  the 
flcqtUNiiori  of  t<rrritory  toward  the  east  and 
•mith  whuih  Im/l  b««n  begun  by  Aahur-uballit's 


'•IVn  M.  IM*  M.  Ktaa.  *^  d)-.  p.  «. 
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conquest  of  Shubari.  But  these  Assyrian  con- 
quests led  to  Baby  Ion  iaji  jealousy  and  then  to 
a  conflict  between  Kurigalzu  II  and  KUU-nirari, 
in  which  the  latt<^r  was  victorious,  and  this,  in 
turn,  brou^lit  about  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
boundary  line  by  which  the  two  kings  divided 
between  them  the  disputed  territorj','  though  it 
docs  not  appear  which  was  the  gainer. 

Again  tiie  succession  to  the  throne  passtjd  from 
father  to  son,  and  Arik-den-ilu  (al)out  1310  B.C.) 
reigned  in  Asshur.  He  has  left  us  only  brief 
inscriptions,^  in  which  ho  boasts  of  building  at 
the  temple  of  Shamash,  probably  that  at  the 
capital  city.  From  his  son  we  learn  that  he  was 
a  warrior  of  no  mean  achievements,  though  our 
geographical  knowledg<!  is  not  suflRcient  t«  enable 
lis  to  follow  his  movements  closely.  lie  is  rt-pre- 
sent<!d  as  overrunning  the  lands  Turuki  and 
Nigiinkhi,  and  conquering  the  princes  of  the 
land  of  Gutium.*  Besides  tlicse  conquests  to  the 
north  of  the  city  of  Asshur  he  also  extende<i  his 
borders  toward  the  southwest  by  the  contiuest 
of  the  noniml  i>eople,  the  Sutu.  From  reign  to 
reign  we  see  the  little  kingdom  of  Asshur  grow. 
These  conciuests  were  probably  not  much  more 
than  raids,  nor  is  it  likely  that  at  so  early  a 
])oriod  a  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Assy- 
rians  to  govern  the  territory  overrun.*    It  was 

'  SriwhroDialtc  OUtoty,  ml.  L  llii<9  ft-7. 

>  Britidh  Mufmiiii.  No.  9\nr,9,  Klnu.  Ainatu  nf  H"  King*  a}  AMynla, 
L  p.  3.  Ttio  nnmi.'  of  thia  kina  wiu  forrninly  n>wl  Piuli-ilu. 
* Intrripiinii  if  AiluH-niniri  I.  rot,  i,  liiirp  1H-IH. 
■  il  i*.  liowrvra.  to  1»  noted  iliai  Awyriim  roloiUBta  were  arlllHl  ta 
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preparatory  work;  the  peoples  round  about 
Asshur  were  gradually  being  brought  to  know 
gomething  of  its  growing  power.  They  would 
soon  come  to  regard  it  as  a  mistress,  and  con- 
solidation would  be  easy.  It  was  m  similar 
fashion  that  the  empire  of  Babylonia  had  gron-n 
to  its  position  of  influence. 

Arik-den-ilu  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Adad- 
njrari  I  (about  1300  B.  C),  who  has  left  us  two 
records,  the  one  a  bronze  sword  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  titles,'  the  other  a  considerable 
inscription,'  carefully  dated  by  the  eponj'm 
name,  the  oldest  dated  At^sj-rian  inscription  yet 
found.  The  latter  is  largely  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  temple  of 
Afihur  in  the  capital,  his  wars  being  but  slightly 
mentioned.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  lands 
conquertjd  by  him  the  coimtrie-s  already  over- 
run by  his  predecessors  are  repeated — Shubari, 
the  Kaasite  country',  and  Guti,  to  which  he  adds 
the  land  of  the  LulumJ.  The  fact  that  thc»e 
lands  needed  so  soon  to  be  conquered  again 
shows  that  the  first  conquest  was  little  more 
than  a  raid.  But  this  time  a  distinct  advance 
was  made;  Adad-niran  docs  more  than  conquer. 
He  expressly  states  that  he  rebuilt  cities  in  this 


dbUM  foanlri**  at  ■  ■nty  otrly  datr.  The  KkppwIakMn  tablcta 
wooU  nem  to  Aow  thai  AMyriMM  wpni  MMtled  n«kr  KaiwrirWi  m 
«Hly  M  I4D0  B.  C. 

■  Sm  T>uiua<fiofu  o/  Hoeitly  o/  BMietil  ArAatihgii.  iv,  p.  347. 

*Publiihcd  IV  R.  [>.  39.  inuiiLlutnl  }>y  P*lwr  ia  Ktilinttkrifl.  BM.. 
I,  pp>.  A.  H..  vtd  by  Eiuc  ilnnob.  i.  p.  4.  9. 
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wqHPred  territory'  which  had  boon  dcvastatod 
by  the  pre\'ious  couquests.  Here  is  evidence  of 
rule  rather  tlian  of  niin,  and  in  thi»  incident  we 
may  find  the  real  beginnings  of  the  great  empire 
of  Assyria.  Again  there  were  difficulties  with 
Babylonia,  and  Adad-nirari  fought  with  Kuri- 
galxu  III  and  with  his  successor,  Nazi-Maiuttash 
(1331-1305  B.  C),  both  of  whom  he  conquered, 
according  to  Assyrian  accounts^*  though  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle  would  give  the  victory  to 
the  Babylonian  king,  in  the  fintt  case  at  least. 
In  the  inscription  of  the  bronze  sword  Adad- 
nirari  calls  hiint;rlf  king  of  Kishshatl,  a  title 
which  is  found  enrlier  in  an  inscription  of  Ashur- 
uballit.'  He  does  not  call  himself  king  of  Asshur 
at  all,  though  this  title  is  given  by  him  to  bis 
father  and  grandfather.  Apparently  he  seems 
to  claim  for  himself  a  greater  dignity  than  that 
of  ruler  merely  over  Asshur,  else  would  he  cer- 
tainly have  called  himself  king  of  Asshur,  as  did 
his  predecessors.  But  his  own  description  gives 
us  no  means  of  determining  the  location  or  the 
bounds  of  the  territory  which  he  had  conquered 
or  over  which  he  claimed  rule. 

Hia  conquests  were  indeed  distinguished,  but 
they  were  built  upon  destruction,  and  their 
eflfects  were  subject  to  change  and  ultimately  to 
extinction;  but  some  of  the  great  construction 
work  of  his  at  the  capital  city  of  Asshur  far  out- 

■  Inscriplion  nl  Ailnd-iilmri,  ml.  i.  3.  1. 
*  5)-iurhroiiiiil  if  Hiniory.  roi,  i.  lioes  •4-91. 
'  SvbiMl.  Kuiutl.  lii.  t>.  tU. 
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lasted  them.    It  was  hn  who  btiilt  the  grca 
along  the  eastern  or  river  front  of  the  city,  aiiti 
capiied  it  witli  a  quay.    Even  to  our  owa  (iaj"  ' 
the  bricks  which  be  then  laid  are  still  to  be  seen. 
They  have  guarded  the  city  against  the  sweep- 
ing currents  of  a  swift,  river  for  more  than  three 
thousantl  two  hinidred  years.     At  that   c|vmy 
were  laid  boats  in  his  day,  and  there  also  have 
modem   explorers   moored    their   motor   boat*. 
He  might  well  describe  such  work  as  this  ui>on 
imperishable  clay,  and  stamp  his  name  again 
and  again   upon   the  bricks  of  which   it  was 
composed.'     When    his    reign    closed,   he    left 
Assyria  and  its  deijendencies  far  stronger  than 
when  he  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
His    son    Hhalmaneser    I,    was    his    worthy 
successor.     From  his  own  hi-storiographcrs  we 
had  but  little  until  quite  recently;  for  a  long 
time   indeed,    only    two    broken    tablets,*    but 
the  excavations   at   Asahur   have  supplied   us 
with    a    long   and    magnificent    document,    as 
well  as  with  some  smaller  ones,'  and  the  fame 
of  his  great  deeds  called  forth  more  than  one 

'  For  ilic  ileBPriiilion  nrn  AilsrliiirHri'i>  IJiliiy-wHll  iiiwriplinn  in  Andmc. 
FtMmgucrrlir.  olc.  plain  LXXXIX.  nod  Tnlband.  p.  161;  obrfw 
>Ih>  are  rrprodiiivd  ntxirlmrn*  (■(  thn  vikrioiia  (nrmii  of  hi*  inivripUoas 
xlpan  l.liit  building  t>rivk»,  miii'^tJiDM  with  ulie  linci  mbd  hbiud  with 
two  ontl  rvpa  Ihrrc. 

'  Publiihnd  I  R.  0,  No.  IV,  tnmiilnlH  by  Si-lin»dfj,  KtUintrltrifl. 
Bibt..  i.  |>p.  h,  9.  'I'hp  Mcond  in  fiii>iliHlinl  hy  Lvnonnftnt,  C/ioit  de 
ttrta.  p.  170.  No.  73.  uid  by  Wincklrr.  ZfiMshrifl  fitr  Attyrioloait, 
ii,  p.  313.  and  ptnic  No.  7.     KiuR.  AnnaU.  etc.  I.  p.  \'A. 

■  M^'ivtiTM-hiiiidt,  KtiUchrxfllrj-ie  oiu  A'mr.  i.  X'w.  14.  16,  69.  Com- 
pare Lucknnliill.  Aiiirri<-an  Journal  ol  Semitic?  LatiilUBEca  Uid  Ut- 
MRlnrrv,  xiviii.  pp.  184.  IT. 
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mention  from  lat^r  kings,'  and  these  will  en- 
able us  to  reconstruct  the  main  portion  of 
his  achievements.  The  general  direction  of 
his  conquests  was  toward  the  northwest.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  tlie  i>olicy  of  his 
father  had  been  successful,  and  that  the  terri- 
toiy  toward  the  northeast  and  the  soutlieast 
was  peacefully  subject  to  Assyria.  He  pushed 
rather  into  tlie  great  territory  of  the  valley 
between  the  TlRris  and  the  Euphrates,  and 
therein  established  colonies  as  a  bulwark  of 
defense  against  the  nomadic  populations  of 
the  fartht-r  north.  Still  farther  westward  the 
land  of  Musri  was  also  subjected.  This  land 
lay  north  of  Syria,  close  to  Mount  Amanus, 
and  hence  veiy  near  to  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  To  reach  it  Shatmaneser  must 
cross  the  Euphrates— the  first  time  tliat  Assyrian 
power  had  crossed  the  great  river.  Subse- 
quent events  show  that  the  more  westerly 
parts  of  the  land  which  he  conquered  were 
not  really  a<Ided  to  the  Assyrian  state.  As 
in  the  case  of  Shubari,  so  also  in  this,  other 
invasions  would  be  necessary'.  But  this  at 
least  had  been  gained,  the  rapidly  growing 
kingdom  was  firmly  established  as  far  as  the 
Balikh,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  Euphrates 
beyond. 
In  these  campaigns  his  greatest   victories, 

■  EvecUly  br  Aifaunwufpi]  (I  B.  2t>.  and  HI  K.  i.  No.  I).  See 
DtUiMCji.  Hit  Spneht  iltr  JCmmMt,  i>t>.  10.  IT.:  Eluiiiinul,  <i-chkksi>, 
pp.  U7.  B. 
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in  rcgpoct  of  aft<T  effects,  were  against  the 
kingdom  of  Mitannl.  He  is  most  proud  of 
this  and  celebrates  in  dith\Tambic  phrase  his 
over«helming  victory.  "When  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  gods,  with  the  exalted  powers 
of  Ashur,  my  lord,  I  advanced  against  the  land 
of  Khanigalbat,  over  difficult  roads  and  narrow 
passes  I  forced  my  way,  I  surrovmded  Shat^ 
tuara,  king  of  Khani,  the  army  of  Ilittites  and 
Aramjeans'  with  him.  He  seized  the  passes 
and  my  water  supply.  For  thirst's  sake  and 
for  a  camping  groimd  my  army  bravely  ad- 
vanced against  the  masses  of  their  troops 
and  I  fought  a  battle  and  accomplished  their 
defeat.  Numbers  beyond  count  of  his  wide 
spreading  soldiers  I  killed.  Against  him,  at 
the  spear  point,  unto  the  setting  of  the  sun 
I  waged  battle.  I  devastated  their  lands. 
Fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  of  them  I 
overthrew  and  took  alive  captive.  Nine  of 
his  strongholds  (and)  his  capital  city  I  ca|>- 
turcd.  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  cities 
I  overturned  to  mounds  and  ruins.  The  army 
of  Hittites  and  Aramieans,  his  allies,  I  slaugh- 
tered like  sheep."'  The  style  of  his  boasting 
became  a  standard  and  for  centuries  one  As- 


■  Ttl>^  Awyrian  word  tion-  tramlnlrd  AtuiiMinit  1*  Akhluiii.  a  t*na 
of  coDlrmpt  like  "barbarikiui."  »i]|ilii>d  (opMciAtly  to  ttip  Aramnaji* 
who  wen  allU  half-naiiiailir.    H.«  Srtiiffpr.  Die  Atwnarr.  p.   I&.  IT. 

■SUitK  Inacriptlon,  njl.  ii.  linn  lA-iO,  The  trxt  ia  in  Miwrnirhniiilt. 
Ktiltehnflttxit  oiu  Amr.  i.  pp.  'JO.  B.,  uul  tmudiii-riilirin  siid  tnn*- 
Inlina  id  Lutkcobill.  AtQcrlcui  Journal  td  Sfmitle  Laiieuibb).  nvUl, 
pp.  DHji,  IM>. 
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ajrian  monarch  after  another  reproduced  its 
phrases.  But  however  repellent  his  words, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  subHtuntial  re- 
sults. The  kingdom  of  Alitanni  gave  no  further 
trouble  to  those  who  had  once  been  its  subjects. 

Small  wonder  is  it  tliat  a  conqueror  of  such 
prowess  and  an  oi^^anizer  of  such  ability  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  build  a  new  capital  worthy 
of  so  great  a  kingdom.  The  city  of  Asshur 
was  old,  and  its  location  was  fai'  south,  too 
near  the  old  Babylonian  border.  A  kingdom 
that  was  growing  northward  and  westward 
needed  a  capital  more  nearly  central  in  loca- 
tion. Shalmaneser  I  determined  to  erect  his 
new  capital  at  Calah,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Upper  Zai)  with  the  Euphrates,  and  about 
forty  miles  north  of  As»hur,  and  so  pitched 
upon  a  site  which  remained  the  capital  of 
his  countr>'  for  centuries. 

But  his  attention  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
capital  did  not  diminish  his  devotion  to  the 
thrice  sacred  shrines  of  Asshur.  In  his  reign 
the  temple  of  the  god  Ashur  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  He  was  quick  to  rebuild  it,  and 
tells  in  warm  words  how  its  history  went  back 
to  Ushpia,  earliest  known  name  among  the 
rulers  of  Assyria,  and  how  Shamshi-Adad  had 
restored  it.  Now  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
his  love  and  loyalty  to  the  god  was  sufficient 
for  the  great  task  which  now  was  his.  He 
tore  its  ruins  away  to  the  ancient  foundations. 
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and  from  there  to  it«  roof  rebuilt  it  in  greater 
aiio  and  magnificence.  The  records  of  former 
kings  found  in  its  vaiU  he  anointed  n-ith  oil, 
and  having  celebrated  them  with  libations, 
restored  them  to  their  ancient  places.* 

In  peace  as  in  war,  a  man  of  foresi^t  and 
skill,  like  his  father,  he  left  As^Tia  the  greater 
for  his  living  and  ruling. 

In  tbe  rdgn  of  his  son  and  guecaaaor,  Tukiilti- 
Ninib*  I  (about  I2S9  B.  C),  the  imsiBtible  prog- 
ress of  the  Aas>-Tian  arms  reached  a  glorious 
climax. 

He  t^ls  of  his  exploits  in  words  leas  boast- 
ful and  mure  matter  of  fact  than  his  father, 
and  groups  them  apparently  rather  by  the 
points  of  the  compass  than  by  the  progress 
of  the  months,  or  years.  His  first  campaign, 
however,  is  definitely  tiated  as  coming  in  the 
tirsl  yv&T  of  his  reign,  and  it  carried  hira  into 
the  north  and  the  northeast  among  tbe  Kuti. 
Thi'se  were  conquered  and  he  is  able  to  add: 
"the  tribute  of  their  mountains  and  the  wealth 
of  their  highlands  evcr>'  year  in  my  city  of 


>  S*iar  TaUvt  «1  "*   '  I.  «oL  t*.  t,  ff. 
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Asshur  I  received."'  "At  that  time,"  as  he 
next  says,  he  went  also  hitu  the  west  and 
norlliwest,  and  the  "broad  land  of  Shubari" 
suffered  agahi  as  it  had  done  at  the  hands  of 
his  i>redec('S8ore.  Upon  tliesc  conquests  came 
also  the  fall  of  forty  kings  of  the  lands  of  Nairi, 
so  that  the  far  north  felt  his  heavy  hand. 
These  were  events  of  higJi  consequence  indeed, 
but  their  effect  upon  the  imagination  is  small 
when  compared  with  what  he  has  next  to 
describe. 

There  had  once  more  arisen  trouble  between 
the  two  states  of  Assyria  and  Rabylonia.  Per^ 
haps  it  was  the  old  and  vexed  boundary  ques- 
tion, which  would  not  down;  perliajw  the 
never-forgotten  restless  ambition  of  the  A»* 
Syrians  to  rule  at  Babylon.  Whatever  the 
cause  or  excust?  Tukulti-Ninib  invaded  Baliy- 
lonia  with  force  sufficient  to  ovenvhehn  its 
defenders  and  the  imtierial  capital  was  takt>n. 
Kashtiliash  II,  king  of  Babylon,  was  humiliated 
beyond  all  his  predecessors.'  After  an  un- 
exampled career  of  power  and  of  civilization 
Babylon  hail  fallen  and  the  A.ssyrian  plunderer 
was  among  her  ruins.  Tukulti-Ninib  laid  low 
a  part  of  the  city  wall,  even  then  massive, 
killed  some  of  the  defenders,  and  plundered 
the  temple,  carrying  away  into  Assyria  the 
image  of  the  great  god  Marduk.     This  was 


tAiiMlt.  obv«n«>  UiMB  11-ia. 
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no  mere  raid,  but  a  gaiunip  ccmquest  of  the 
city,  which  was  now  gov^iied  frocD  Calah. 
Assyrian  officers  were  statMmed  both  in  the 
and  in  the  south  of  the  country.  Tufculti- 
'Ninib  adopt*  the  title  of  king  of  Sumer  and 
Accad  in  addition  to  his  former  titles,  king  of 
Ki^iahati  and  king  of  Asshur.  In  his  persoo 
were  now  united  the  latest  Assyrian  title  and 
one  at  the  moet  ancieot  titles  in  ihe  world. 
The  old  and  coveted  land  of  Sumer  and  Accad, 
the  conquest  of  which  by  Hammurapi  had 
been  the  very  making  of  his  ^npire,  was  now 
ruled  from  the  far  north.  A  curious  evidence 
of  the  rule  of  Tukulti-Xinib  in  Babylon  itself 
was  found  b}'  Sennacherib,  probably  during  the 
second  attack  upon  the  city  (6S9  B.  C.)- 
Tukuhi-Ninib  had  sent  to  Bidiylcn  a  seal 
inscribed  with  hb  name,  and  this  was  taken 
to  Ass>Tia.'  For  seven  years  only  was  this 
rule  over  Babylonia  nuuntained.  The  Baby- 
lonians n^Ued,  drove  out  the  Aas>'Tian  con- 
fjueror,  and  set  up  once  more  a  Babylonian, 
Adad-shum-usur  (about  1243-1213  B.  C),  m 
king  over  them. 

In  the  greatest  works  of  peace  abo  was 
Tukuhi-Ninib  famous.  He  thought  to  imitate 
Shalmaneser  I  and  found  a  new  city  to  be 
calk^    Kar-Tukulti-Xitiib,   and    his   first   care 
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was  to  build  a  temple  for  "Ashur  and  Adad 
and  Shamash  and  Ninib  and  Nu8ku  and  Nergal 
and  Imina-bi  and  Ishtar,"  and  to  it  dug  a 
canal  from  the  river.  He  then  proceeds  to 
tell  how:  "in  the  midst  of  that  city  earth  in 
abundance  beside  the  god  Nabu  did  I  set, 
and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  tippi  on 
high  I  piled  it.  Above  these  tippi  a  paUcc 
corresponding  to  its  size,  a  mighty  house,  I 
built  for  my  royal  liabitation.'"  When  we  read 
these  words  wc  perceive  that  he  was  not  really 
building  an  entirely  new  city,  but  rather  erects 
ing  a  great  new  quarter  in  the  city  of  Asshur, 
northwest  of  the  temple  of  Nabu.  There  the 
explorer's  spade  has  unearthed  an  immense 
terrace  on  which  thi»  palace  stood,  and  beyond 
it  the  massive  walls  and  deep  moat  to  which 
he  makes  reference  in  another  text.'  No  king 
before  him  had  built  in  equal  massiveness,  and 
well  might  he  attempt  to  call  his  new  city 
quarter  after  his  own  name.  But  time  took 
ita  wonted  revenge,  and  the  name  Ashur 
survived  while  men  sought  elsewhere  for  his 
city. 

When  Tukulti-Ninib  returned  to  Assyria 
after  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain  his 
authority  in  the  south,  he  found  even  his  own 
people  in  rebellion  under  tiie  leadership  of  his 
aaa.     In  the  civil  war  that  followed  he  lost 


*  MoMrrwbiaiili,  op.  ctl..  No.  IS,  awl  AndrM.  op.  tit.,  p.  163. 
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his  life,  and  the  most  brilliant  reign  in  Assjiian 
history  up  to  that  time  was  closed. 

Up  to  this  point  the  progress  of  the  A88>Tians 
had  been  steady  and  rapid.  The  few  Semitic 
colonists  from  Babylonia  had  so  completely 
overwhelmed  the  original  inliabitants  of  their 
land  that  the  latter  made  no  impreiSiuon  on 
A88>Tian  life  or  historj%  and  in  this  alone 
they  had  achieved  more  than  the  Babylonians, 
after  a  much  longer  hi8tor>'  and  with  greater 
opportunities.  We  have  seen  how  the  Baby- 
lonians were  influenced  by  the  Sumcrian  civ- 
ilization and  by  the  Suraerian  people.  After- 
ward they  wore  first  conquered  by  the  Kaa- 
sites  and  then  so  completely  amalgamated  with 
them  that  they  ceased  to  be  a  pure  Semitic 
race.  Thus  the  influences  of  Semitism  could 
not  be  periietuattHl  and  disseminated  by  the 
Uabyloniiuis.  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Assyrians  suffcrtxl  no  interrabrture.  The  latter 
had  alremiy  so  gaimn]  control  of  Uie  fine  terri- 
torj'  which  they  first  invaded,  as  to  be  absolute 
masters  of  it.  I'nder  them  the  land  of  Ass>Tia 
hatl  biHXHno  Semitic.  More  than  this,  they 
luui  gainiil  sufficient  influence  by  conquest 
over  the  older  Arama-an  i»eoples  toward  the 
southeast,  U'twii-n  them  and  the  Kassites  and 
the  Babylonians,  as  to  tjike  from  the  Baby- 
lonians the  Semitic  leadership.  Their  colonies 
in  the  upiht  Metiioptttaniian  vydUyy  wwe  cen- 
ters of  S-mitii"  iulluence  and  stood  as  a  great 
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bulwark  against  the  non-Semitic  influencee  on 
the  north.  By  crossing  the  Euphrates  and  con- 
quering the  land  of  Musri  they  had  also  threat- 
ened the  older  Semitic  civilizations  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Would  they  be  able  to  wrest 
the  |K>wer  from  them,  as  they  had  from  the 
eastern  Arainffians  and  from  the  Babylonians? 
If  this  could  be  done,  the  Assyrians  would  hold 
in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  Semitic 
race.  It.  seemed  as  though  they  were  to  accom- 
plish even  this,  when  they  were  suddenly 
checked  by  the  successful  rebellion  of  the 
B^ylonians,  by  civil  war,  and  by  the  death  of 
their  great  leader.  This  reverse  might  mean 
their  permanent  overthrow  if  the  Babylonian 
people  still  had  in  their  veins  the  courage, 
the  dasl),  and  the  rugged  independence  of 
the  deeerl  Semite.  If,  however,  the  inter- 
mixture of  Sumerian  and  Kassite  blood,  not 
to  mention  lesser  strains,  liad  weakened  the 
Semitic  powers  of  the  Babylonians,  the  check 
to  Assyria  might  be  only  temporary.  It  is 
a  critical  day  in  the  history  of  the  race.  The 
severity  of  the  blow  to  Assyria  is  evidenced 
not  only  by  the  results  in  Babylonia,  but  tio 
less  by  the  fragmentary  character  of  Assyrian 
annals  for  a  long  time.  It  is,  indeed,  for  a 
time  difficult  not  only  to  learn  the  course  of 
events  in  Ass>'ria,  but  even  the  names  and 
order  of  the  kings. 
The  successor  of  Tukulti-Ninib  on  the  throne 
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of  Assyria  was  his  son,  Ashurnazirpal  I,  who 
had  led  the  rebellion  against  hiui.  In  his 
reign  the  ruin  of  AssjTian  fortunes  which  began 
in  his  father's  defeat  and  death  went  rapidly 
on.  The  Babylonian  king,  Adad-shum-usur,  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  follow  up  tlie  advantage 
already  gained  by  the  restoration  of  hia  family 
to  power,  and  actually  attacked  Assyria,  from 
which  he  was  only  with  difficulty  repulsed. 

The  next  A&syrian  kings  were  Ashur-narara 
IV  and  Nabu-dan'  (about  1250  B.  C),  of 
whoso  reigns  we  know  nothing^  although  we 
are  able  to  infer  from  the  sequel  that  the  As- 
sj-rian  iwwer  continued  to  wane,  while  the 
Babylonian  increased.  The  reigns  were  short, 
and  were  soon  succeeded  probably  by  Tukulti- 
Ashur,  in  whose  reign  Assyrian  power  had  so 
dwindled  that  the  statue  of  Marduk,  which 
had  been  sixteen  years  in  exile  in  Assyria, 
went  back  again  to  Babylon,  and  the  Assj-rians 
danxl  not  oppose  its  departure.'  After  him 
came  Bol-kudur-usur  and  Ninib-apai-esharra,  in 
whose  day  the  Babylonians  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Meli-Shipak  and  Marduk-apal-iddina  in- 
vaded Ass>Tia  and  stripped  the  onoe  powerful 
kingdom  of  all  its  southern  and  part  at  least 
of  its  northern  and  western  conqured  territory. 
Api>arently  all  was  lost  tliat  the  Assyrian  kings 

*Tliu  AJUnvB  or  ihM*  Iwo  kingn  uv  MTurtd  rrum  k  Isiwr  of  Ad«d 
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of  the  earlier  day  had  won,  and  the  end  of 
Assyrian  leadership  had  come,  but  the  motive 
force  of  the  Assyrians  was  not  destroyed. 

The  successor  of  Ninib-apal-csharra  was 
Ashurdan  (al)out  1 167  B.  C),  and  with  him 
befpHA  the  rehal}ilitatio)i  of  Assyrian  power. 
He  crossed  the  river  !^ab,  and  invading  the 
territor)'  which  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
sidered Babylonian,  restored  a  small  section  of 
it  to  Assyria.  We  know  little  else  of  his  reign, 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  turning  |K)int 
and  explain  what  follows.  His  great-grandson, 
Tiglathpileser,  boasts  of  him  that  he  "attained 
to  gray  hairs  and  a  ripe  old  age.'"  In  his 
reign  the  rugged  virtues  of  the  Assyrians  were 
preparing  for  the  reawakening  which  was  soon 
to  come.  Of  the  foUom-ing  reign  of  his  son, 
Mutakkil-Nusku*  (about  1155  B.  C),  we  have 
no  information,  though  wc  are  probably  safe 
in  the  supposition  that  his  father's  work  was 
continued,  for  we  find  in  Babylonian  history, 
as  has  been  seen,  no  evidence  of  any  weaken- 
ing of  Assyria,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Tho 
gain  in  the  Assyrian  progress  is  shown  more 
clearly  by  the  roign  of  his  son,  Aahur-rish-ishi' 


>  Prinn  inasripUon  at  TutlHlliplli-vnT  I.  c»l.  vV,  line  M.  Budsn  uicl 
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(about  1150  B.  C),  who  is  introduced  to  us 
very  fittingly  as  "the  powerful  king,  the  con- 
queror of  hostile  lands,  the  subduer  of  all  the 
evil,"*  The  beginning  of  his  conquests  was 
made  by  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Lulumi  and  the  Kuti,  who  have  found  mention 
more  than  onoe  before.  They  must  have 
either  become  independent,  during  the  period 
of  Assyria's  decline,  or  perhaps  have  been 
added  to  the  rostorwi  Babylonian  empire.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  sure  of  the  territorj'  on  the 
south  and  east,  Ashur-rish-iahi  was  ready  to 
meet  the  great  and  hereditary  foe  of  Babylon. 
Nobuohadreziuir  I  wh.s  now  king  in  Bal>ylon, 
and,  flushcil  with  n^cent  victory  over  a  por- 
tion of  Ellaro,  was  a  dangerous  antagonist. 
Thr  itwue  U'twwn  the  kings  seems  to  have 
b4H*n  joined  not  hi  the  old  land  of  Babylonia 
iMtuth  of  As-syrin,  but  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  AKsyrianw  were  vietorimis. 

Though  dtvply  nlworbed  in  war  he  found 
time  for  one  gn'At  work  of  i>eace.  On  the 
norlhwejft  Ivoundary  of  the  city  of  Asshur  and 
biwide  the  gn-iit  tern*ei'  tuid  iwlaoe  of  Tukulti- 
Kinib  iw  laid  the  foundations  of  a  double 
loniple  to  N'  dinlieattHl  to  the  gixis  .\nu  and 
Adftd.  The  like  of  this  had  sun'ly  ne\Tr  been 
wvn  ln'fon'.  that  two  eompleie  temples  to 
two  (PhIs  should  Iw  luutetl  in  t«ie  \-ast  c<m- 
itmclion.    He  ivt  the  f«ca»K'  toward  the  city, 
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with  the  single  door  between  two  low  towers 
facing  southeast.  Within  this  door  the  ad- 
vaQCung  worshiper  would  find  an  oblong  court 
o^en  to  the  sky,  and  beyond  its  ample  space 
two  doors;  the  right  hand  door  gave,  it  is 
supposed,  into  the  temple  of  Anu,  which  had 
Sre  rooms,  and  the  left  hand  door  Into  the 
tentple  of  Adad,  which  had  likewise  five  rooms. 
In  each  case  there  were  two  principal  rooms, 
with  the  three  subordinate  rooms  about  them. 
The  temple  arrangement  was  therefore  similar 
to  -the  Hebrew,  a  court,  a  holy  place,  and  the 
moet  holy  place.  On  the  northeast  and  on  the 
southwest  comers  were  temple-towers  or  Zikurats, 
rising  in  pyramidal  form  in  four  stages  reached  by 
rauaps.  The  chief  material  used  for  construction 
w€ia  a  large  sun-dried  brick  about  fifteen  inches 
square  and  four  inches  thick.  Upon  these  the 
king  had  stamped  the  legend:  "Ashurrishishi, 
priest  of  Ashur,  builder  of  the  temple  of  Adad 
wid  of  the  god  Anu."  The  material  was  poor 
*J»d  the  building  was  not  likely  to  last  long, 
though  the  foundations  are  still  discoverable  in 
*>ur  own  day.^  Aahur-rish-ishi  could  not  finish 
tus  ambitious  plan,  and  left  the  incomplete 
tincture  to  his  greater  son. 

Ajshur-rish-ishi  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Tiglathpileser  I  (Tukulti-pal-esharra,  My  help 
w  the  son  of  Esharra — that  is.  My  help  is  the 

'!*«"  an  eUborate  account  of  the  temple  see  Waller  Andrac,  Z>er 
^•w--^d*i  Tempel  in  Auur.     Leipiig.  1W9. 
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god  Ashur).  There  was  therefore  no  break 
in  thf  succession  and  no  new  dj-uaaty  begins. 
NeverthelesB,  a  new  period  of  Ass>'Tian  history 
really  commences  with  the  next  king.  With 
Ashur-rish-ishi  ends  the  first  period  of  growth 
and  ilecay  and  of  renaissance.  To  his  son  he 
left  a  kingdom  almost  as  great  as  Asi>>Tia  had 
yet  possessed.  Tt^athpileser  begins  to  rei^ 
nith  the  titles  of  king  of  Kishshati  and  king 
of  Asshur;  the  onlj-  title  belonRine  to  his  an- 
cestors which  he  did  not  possess  was  king  of 
Sumer  and  Accad.  With  him  we  enter  upon 
a  wooderful  period  in  the  career  of  the  Assyrian 
peopfe. 


CHAPTER  II 


TIGLATHPILESER   I    AND  HIS  SONB 

TiGLATHPiLESER  I  (about  1120  B.  C.)  was 
the  grand  monarch  of  western  Asia  in  his  day, 
and  the  glory  of  his  achievements  was  held 
in  memory  in  Assyria  for  ages  after.  It  is  fitting 
that  one  who  wrought  such  mar\'el8  in  peace 
and  war  should  have  cauBod  his  deeds  to  be 
written  down  with  care  and  preser\'ed  in  more 
than  one  copy.'    To  his  gods  he  ascribed  the 

'  Tb*  rhifS  *ni]ri«  of  knnwlHlsn  n(  the  reutn  ml  TiglathpllHi^r  i*  found 
]n  thf  «Kht-iail'!il  prinm,  Imit  ri>|iini<  i>f  wliii^h  nrrr  frnind  nt  KbUIi 
fiherK>t.  two  in  cirrllpiit  pKwrvntioii  uid  two  in  (rasRiFntiL  The 
l«Xt.  ii  nilxUDlinlly  ihr  wtnii-  in  nil  ihr  r-o|>im  lUi'l  in  imhluhrd  I  R. 
0-10.  ftnd  in  Vr'infiklcr,  Sammlunc  ton  KeiUcltriftUjJient  i.  pZut#ii  1-^. 
Il  is  UviallumUd  lUirl  (nuiiJaUitl  111  Ixili.  I>u  Iruchri/len  Tielitth- 
pUner't  t.  Leipiis,  1880,  tui<l  nlsn  liy  WitirkliTt.  in  Krilinjieiirijt.  BiM., 
L  pp.  14-47.  'HwTc  ia  ui  Knslish  tranidation  bj-  rrofmor  Sio-r*. 
«riUi  um(u1  gnognphlcal  noto.  in  Rteordi  a/  lAe  Pa*U  N't*  Series,  i. 
fS-121.  There  is  a  m«  »tA  improved  olition  in  Budgo  and  Kins. 
AmaU  of  Ihe  KinQt  ^  Atav^a-  ■•  PP-  ZT-108.  Tliia  waa  tho  twl  UMd 
bx  thp  lUynl  Annua  tionioty  to  d<«ioniilniW  lAo  onrrwlncw  tS  tb» 
mrLbod  of  dooiiihi-riiii'iii.  Si<«  nU)vi<,  vul.  i.  pp.  91I-M3.  BoddM 
thii  fine  priao  there  have  >l>o  bem  prcvnid  hdidc  (laRnienMiy  mumIb 
of  the  Tint  \*a  yvnn  of  hi«  i«ien  (aronnaunly  Mofbrd  orlg^iBllr  to 
Aahur-riah-iihi  and  publitihfv)  MI  11.  6.  N<h.  y-i,  and  by  Wlockbr. 
SanunJun0t  PP>  36~2S.  Notoa  upon  portinni  of  thnni  un  ^von  br 
Loti,  op.  dL,  pp.  Iffit,  11H,  and  tiy  Urunn  M«xsniur,  Zttteehrifi  /fir  A«- 
tfirialoai',  ix,  pp.  tOl,  fl..  and  lli>*]i'  ore  Kpubliabed  by  Budgo  and  Klat 
op^  eil..  I.  pp.  lOO-lUB.  The  duum  and  dtlM  of  tlM  klnc  are  livFn  in 
two  brief  t«xt«  found  mt  tli»  w-caltod  srotta  of  Sabencb-Su  (III  B.  4, 
No.  A:  Schroder.  Die  Kt^mthnfttn  am  JKnganga  d^r  tivtUgrolle  <b» 
Stbnuh-Xu,  EierUn.  18SA;  WlncUnr.  KtaitucMft.  BO/l..  I.  pi>-  •'>'.  40). 
aiul  bI  Kalah  5brrs»t  (I  R.  6,  No.  Vi  Winckln.  £amnif«>w.  p,  31), 
•od  thoy  aM  Kpubliahed  by  Budge  and  KinK.  op.  nil^  pp.  137,  B. 
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credit  of  his  works.  Thoir  names,  a  formidable 
number,  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  cliief 
written  memorials  of  his  reign.  Here  arc  Ashur, 
the  ancient  patron  deity  of  his  land,  "the 
great,  lord,  tJie  director  of  the  hosts  of  the 
gods,"  and  Bel  also,  and  Sin,  the  moon  god; 
Shamash,  the  som  god;  Adad,  the  god  of  the 
air,  of  storms,  of  thunder,  and  rain;  Xinib, 
"the  hero;"  and,  last  of  all,  the  goddess  Ishtar, 
"the  chiefcst  among  the  gods,"  whose  name 
was  over  to  resound  and  be  hallowed  in  the 
later  history  of  Nineveh.'  With  so  great  a 
panthetm  had  the  people  of  AssjTia  already 
enriched  themselves. 

The  annals  of  the  king  show  that  ho  planned 
his  campaigns  well  and  had  a  definite  aim  in 
OAcli  ^tniggle  against  his  enemies.  \Mien  he 
as<rendc<l  the  throne  Babylonia  was  too  weak 
to  Interfere  with  his  labor  of  building  up  anew 
the  Assyrian  einpirc,  and  no  immediate  cam- 
paign southwaril  was  therefore  necessary.  On 
the  other  haml.  there  was  a  threatening  situa- 
tion in  the  north  and  west.  The  nomadic  tribes, 
mlablishotl  in  the  hill  country  above  the  Mo- 
Aopotamian  valley,  northward  of  Harran,  Iiad 
never  Ihnmi  really  sulKhu-*!.  ami  some  fresh 
effort  had  tu  hv  made  to  hold  them  in  check 
or  the  intt^grity  of  the  kingdom  might  be  en- 
dangered. The  ( rilM'  that  was  now  most 
thrrateniug  was  the  Mushk^.    This  people  was 

~>TlL«,  1-14. 
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wttled   in    the   territory    north   of   Milid,    the 

modem  Malatiyeh,  on  both  sides  of  the  upjjer 

"liters  of  the  Kuphrates.    In  later  times  they 

became  famous  as  the  Moschi'  of  the  Greeks, 

and  the  Meshech'  of  the  Old  Testament,  being 

in   both   cases  associated   ft-ith   the  Tubal   or 

Tibareni,  who  at  this  period  lived  toward  the 

a>uth  and  west,  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the 

!errit<>ry    later    known    as    Cappaclocia.      The 

Mushk^  had  crossed  the  Euphrate-s  southward 

and   po<wessed    themselves   of   the   districts  of 

AIzi  and  Purukhuzzi  about  fifty  years  before, 

Bin     the    period    of    Assyria's    weakness.      The 

'Assyrians  had  once  overnm  this  very  territory 

and  claimeil  presents  for  the  god  Ashur  from 

its  inhabitants,  but  it  was  now  fully  in  the 

control  of  the  Muslik^,  and  liad  for  these  fifty 

years  been  paying  tribute  to  them,  and  not 

I  to  the  Assyrians,  l-'eeling  their  strength,  and 
ttnoppoeed  by  any  other  king,  the  Mashkfi,  to 
the  number  of  about  twenty  thousand,  in  five 
fianAs,  invade<l  the  land  of  Kummukh  (Com- 
magene).  Here  was  indeed  a  dangerous  situa- 
I  tion  for  Assj-ria,  for  if  thew^  peoi)!e  were  un- 
checked, they  would  not  long  be  satisfied  with 
"le  posstrssion  of  this  northern  part  of  Kum- 
Jfiukh,  but  would  seize  it  all.  and  perhaps 
uivadc  the  land  of  Assyria  it,sclf.  Tnisting  in 
■Afiiiur,  his  lord,  Tiglathpileser  hastily  assem- 

'Baradottw.  iiL  94:  vii,  78. 

'C3«]L  1.  2:  Euk.  urii.  lai  uivU.  2. 
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Ued  an  anny  and  marabed  against  them. 
He  must  cross  the  rou^  and  wild  Mount 
Masius  and  descend  upon  his  enemies  among 
the  bead  waters  of  the  Tigris.  How  lai^  a 
force  of  men  he  led  tn  this  venture  we  do  not 
know,  but  his  victory  was  overwhelming.  Of 
the  twenty  thousand  men  who  opposed  him 
but  six  thousand  remained  alive  to  surrender 
and  accept  Assj-rian  rule.  The  others  were 
savagely  butchejrd,  their  beads  cut  off,  and 
their  blood  scattered  over  the  "ditches  and 
bei^ta  of  the  mountains."*  This  Bavagery. 
so  clearly  met  here  for  the  first  time,  blackens 
the  whole  record  of  .^ssjTian  history  to  the 
end.  It  was  usual  in  far  less  degree  among 
the  Babylonians,  so  that  the  ascendancy  of 
Assyria  over  Babylonia  is,  in  this  bght,  the 
triumph  of  brute  force  over  ciWIization. 

Having  thus  overwhelmed  the  advance  guard 
(rf  the  Mushkfi.  Tiglathpilcaer  returns  to  re- 
establish, by  conquest,  the  Assyrian  suprem- 
acy over  the  southern  portions  of  the  land  of 
Kummukh.  This  country  was  also  quickly 
Rubdued  and  its  cities  wasted  nith  fire,  per- 
haps as  centers  of  possible  rebellion.  The 
fleeing  inhabitants  crossed  an  arm  of  the  Tigris 
toward  the  west  and  made  a  stand  in  the  city 
of  Shcrisiid,  which  they  fortified  for  defense. 
The  Ass>Tian  king  pursued  across  mountain 

■  HtktktdMff  Ptitm  Uaertptloo.  U  tt-SS.    lliv  pbnaa  quoUd  ta 
In  Ite*  TV.    TmulktiiM  id  Krilt»-*rifl-  Btbt..  i.  p.  IB. 
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and  river,  and  carried  by  assault  their  strong- 
hold, butchering  the  Bghtiiig  men  as  before. 
The  men  of  Kummukh  had  some  forces  from 
ttie  land  of  Qurkhc*  as  aUics,  but  these  profited 
little,  and  the  united  forces  were  ovenvhehned. 
Again  the  Tigris  was  crossed  and  the  strong- 
hold of  Urratinash  laid  waste.  Uightly  appre- 
ciating the  terrible  danger  tliat  threatened 
them,  the  inhabitants  gathered  together  their 
possejssions,  together  with  their  goda,  and  fle<l 
"Uke  birds"'  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  that 
surrounded  them.  Their  king,  realizing  the 
hopelessness  of  his  state,  came  forth  to  meet 
his  conqueror  and  to  seek  some  mercy  at  his 
hand.  Tiglathpileaer  took  the  members  of 
his  family  as  hostages,  and  received  a  rich 
gift  of  bronze  plates,  copper  bowls,  and  trays, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  slaves,  with  oxen 
and  sheep.  Strangely  enough,  he  spared  his 
life,  adding,  complacently,  to  the  record  the 
words:  "I  had  compassion  on  him,  (and) 
granted  his  life,"  which  hereafter  was  to  be 
lived  under  Assyrian  suzerainty.  By  these 
movements  the  "broad  land  of  Kununukh" 
was  conquered,  and  the  Assyrian  ruled  at 
least  as  far  as,  if  not  beyond.  Mount  Masius. 
Great  achievements,  these,  for  the  finit  y*^ar 
of  a  reign,  and  tlie  next  year  was  equally  suc- 


■  "A  Uiid  *«sl*>Kl  of   Pinrbfkit.  alone  tb«  nurtlicni  bank  ot  tbo 
Ticri*."  ao  Sayw,  Rreordi  of  iXt  /\ul.  New  Scrini.  vol.  i,  ti.  t>0.  Outu  3. 
■Tlw  figure  betaoB*  lo  iti*  auiul*  uf  TiKlalhpUcan. 
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cessful.    It  began  with  an  invasion  of  the  land 
of  Shubari,  which  had  been  conquered  before 
by    Adad-nirari    I,    and    liad    again    rebelled, 
thence    the   king   marched   into   the   countries 
of    Alxi   and   Purukhuzzi,   of  which  we  heard 
in    liis   first   campaign,   in   order  to   lay   upon 
them  anew  the  oUl  annual  tribute  so  long  un- 
paid to  Assyria.    The  cities  of  Shubari  surren- 
dered   without    battle   on    the   appearance   of 
Tiglathpileser,  and  the  district  north  of  Mount 
Masius   was   all    a    tributt'-paying    land.      On 
the    return   from   this   campaign    the    land   of 
Kummukh  is  again  devastated.    The  exaggera- 
tion   of    the    king's    annals    appears    strongly 
here,  for  if,  in  the  campaign  of  the  first  year, 
Kununukh  had  been  so  thoroughly  wasted  as 
the  king's  words  declare,  there  would  certainly 
have   been   little  left  to   destroy   in   the   next 
year.     This  time  there  is  added  at  the  con- 
clusion   one   sentence   which    did    not   appear 
before.    "The  land  of  Kummukh,  in  its  whole 
extent,  I  subjugated  and  added  to  the  terri- 
lor>'   of  my   land."'      Well   may  such  a  con- 
(|ueror  continu*;    in    the  words    which    inim«^- 
diately    follow:   "Tiglathpileser,   the    powerful 
king,  ovorwhelmor  of  the  disobedient,  he  who 
overeomeH    the    opposition    of    the    wicked."* 
Thv  control  uf  the  great  Mesopotamia!!  valley 
fn    ItH    northern   portion   between    the  Tigris 

■TlgUUipUon,  ml.  HI.  UuM  34<3&. 
*  IM..  UiiM  an-BH- 
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and  the  Euphrates  is  safely  lodged  in  Assyrian 
hands. 

The  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiglathpileser 
contained  no  less  than  three  carajjaigns.  The 
first,  against  Kharia'  and  Qurkhi,  we  cannot 
follow  in  its  g(H>grapliical  dtrtails,  and  are 
therefore  unable  fully  to  realize  its  meaning 
and  importance.  It  was  a  mountain  cam- 
paign, full  of  toilsome  ascents,  and  carried  on 
with  the  usual  savage  accomjianiments.  In 
quite  a  difiEerent  direction  lay  the  course  of 
the  second  campaign  of  this  year.  Instead 
of  the  north,  it  was  the  south  that  now  claimed 
attention.  The  king  crosses  the  Ix)wcr  Zab 
River,  which  dischai^es  its  waters  into  the 
Tigris  not  far  south  of  the  ancient  capital, 
Asshur,  and  conquers  an  inaccessible  r^on 
amid  the  mountains  of  its  upper  courses.  A 
third  campaign  again  carries  him  to  the  north 
against  Sugi,  in  C^rkhi,  and  results  also  in 
a  victory,  from  which  no  less  then  twenty- 
five  gods  were  brought  back  to  Assyria  in 
triumphal  subjection  to  Anu,  Adad,  and  Ishtar. 

The  great  undertaking  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  king's  reign  was  a  cami>aign  into  the 
lands  of  the  Nairi.*  By  this  the  annals  of 
Tiglathpileser  clearly  mean    the   lands  about 


>Tiela  iOt*t>iic*ilf.  p.  ISH.  Aiim  31  has  iuinitl  KhnrU  wiUi  Lultuna, 
bul  on  iunifflcicnt  smuiidi.  Sinck  iZtiiachri/t  /ar  Attvrialov':  >H, 
IQO,  101)  irould  looftU  it  In  lli<-  niuunlniiui  U  DtiliUa,  Mat  of  KirUiu. 
kni]  llii*  M<Miis  (n  fit  lh«  orurritl  nluul-ii^n  wpU, 

■  St*  Uie  kdniiniUc  DoUeHum  <A  rclcrcocn  to  thii  (cnitucy  in  Stnck. 
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thft  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  Ijnn^ 
north,  west,  and  south  of  Lake  Van.  In  thi» 
terrilorj'  there  was  as  yet  no  Chaldiau  kingdom, 
but  no  less  than  twenty-three  native  kings 
or  princes  united  their  forces  to  oppose  the 
Assyrian.  There  was  more  mountain  climbing 
to  reacli  them,  and  then  they  were  severely 
punished.  The  kings  were  taken  alive,  and 
after  swearing  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  gods  of 
Assyria  were  liberated.  Chariots  and  troops 
of  horses,  with  much  treasure  of  every  kind, 
were  taken,  and  a  yearly  tribute  of  twelve 
liundred  horses  and  two  thousand  oxen  was 
put  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  removed 
from  their  land.'  One  only  of  these  twenty- 
three  kings — Sieni,  the  king  of  Dayagni*— 
refusing  to  surrender  as  the  others,  resisted 
to  the  last.  He  was  therefore  carried  in  chains 
to  Assyria,  where  he  probably  saw  reasons 
for  submission,  for  he  was  suffered  to  depart 
alive.  This  episode  in  the  king's  conquests 
is  concluded  with  the  claim  that  the  whole 
of  the  lands  of  Nairi  were  subdued,  but  later 
history  shows  clearly  that  further  conquest 
was   necessary.      It   was   a   great   move    for- 

M.,  Dot  Oilnt(  der  hnUioen  Landnhaft  Armwnim.  /twrJitldn  uiuf  Wtit- 
IMm'iq  nafh  dm  batrulenxKh-attyriiditn  KtiiuitehriUnt,  ia  Z*ii*thrifi 
for  ilxirrioliiti''.  li".  W-  f>T-  "■ 

■  Tialnthptlofer,  iv.  A3.,  v,  21, 

'  Daynenl.  known  in  ihe  Chaldian  ioBoriiitmna  nit  llip  kiuidom  "of 
tlw  aou  of  IMitiui,"  is  IoohIkI  aIuxr  llie  Mur&d-chiU  neat  MdaiBDrd. 
8tc  Bayrc,  "CunCTfiirni  Inai-riiitujiin  of  Vmi,"  Journal  «f  (A*  Roi/ot 
Atialie  Soei*!]/.  idv,  p.  aW;  RrtonU  oj  U>e  Pint,  N«w  Senea,  i,  p.  luO, 
tootoote  B. 
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ward  in  Assj-ria's  groftlh  into  a  world  power 
to  have  accomplished  this  much.  As  a  part 
of  the  same  campaign  tribute  was  collected 
from  the  territory  about  Mihd,  and  another 
year  of  activity  was  ended. 

By  comparison  with  the  previous  four  years 
the  fifth  seema  a  year  of  less  result.  Aramsan 
peoples  inhabiting  the  Syrian  wastes,  west  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Kupiirates  and  south 
of  the  city  of  Carchemish,  had  crossed  the 
river  into  Mesopotamia.  Tiglathpileser  ex- 
pelled them,  and  so  again  strengthened  Assyrian 
supremacy  in  northfni  MesoiJotamia  as  f ar  a» 
Carchemish.  Following  up  his  easily  won 
victory,  the  king  crossed  the  Euphrates  in 
pursuit  and  laid  waste  sLx  Aramiean  cities  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Bishri. 

Tile  campaign  of  the  next  year  was  di- 
rected against  the  land  of  Musri,'  which  had 
ah-eady  felt  the  arm  of  Assyria  in  the  reign 
of  Shalmaneser  I.  The  people  of  Musri  were 
aidetl  by  allies  from  the  land  of  Qumani,' 
and  both  lands  were  subjugated  and  a  yearly 
tribute  ])ut  upon  them,  after  they  had  suf- 
fered all  the  horrors  of  the  savage  Ass>Tlan 
raetliod  of  warfare.  In  the  language  of  the 
annals,  their  heads  were  cut  off  "like  sheep." 


■  "m*  Uiid  lay  III  tlip  nurlliwPRl.  Iicyaiid  ihr  I^u[ihr>(iw.  luid  r-xb'lidnl 
•oulliwiird  (rum  about  Malaliyph  lomird  Ihn  Mcditprruioiiit,  Il«  roii- 
qunt  iiitrodiiiw)  Tlnlalbplkwr  lo  ilw  ploiru  of  Syria. 

'  tjtimaiii  I*  ibx  dixUict  C'cuiiiiiia  in  CaUonla  (Dnlatuw,  L'Aiic  «cciif«v- 
Wf  itaiii  In  liucriflwtu  JMvnVnnft,  pp.  06,  6S]. 
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The  king  thus  records  the  results  of  hi^ 
five  years  of  campaigns:  "In  all,  forty-twc^ 
countries  and  their  kings  from  beyond  tb^ 
Lower  Zab  (and)  the  border  of  the  distanc- 
mountains  to  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
land  of  tlie  Hiltitcs  and  tlie  Upi>er  Sea'  of 
tlie  strtting  sun,  from  the  btrginning  of  my 
sovereignty  until  my  fifth  year  my  hand  lias 
conquered.  Of  one  mind  I  made  them  all; 
their  hostages  I  took;  tribute  and  taxes  I 
imposed  upon  them."  With  this  notice  in  the 
annals  of  Tiglathpileser  ends  all  account  of 
his  campaigns.  No  other  word  conceniing 
any  further  raids  or  ravages  is  spoken.  Were 
it  not  for  the  SjTichronistic  History  we  should 
know  nothing  more  of  his  prowess.  The  in- 
formation which  thus  comes  to  us  is  not  so 
full  as  are  the  notes  which  wo  liave  already 
passed  in  review,  but  it  supplies  what  was 
needful  to  round  out  the  circle  of  liis  ntarch- 
ing  and  conquering.  It  was  improbable  that 
a  king  wiio  had  conquered  north,  west,  and 
east  should  not  also  find  cause  for  attacking 
the  coveted  IjiikI  of  Habylonia.  From  the 
Synchronistic  History'  we  learn  that  he  twice 
invaded  the  territory  of  Martiuk-nadin-aklii. 
In    the    first    conflict    he    lost,    and    Marduk- 


■  Til"  Oiill  III  laaiiB — ■  [iHrf  iif  Itn-  MiididTtniiivui.  'I^hu  was  une  of 
the  curly  KroKraphionl  p<ii>li.-«  in  llip  liitlury  of  Awyrioluior.  It  haa 
iMm  idirollftod  with  the  Ulitok  .Spu  (Eduunl  Mc>Tr.  Tide),  with  UiL* 
Vbd  (SohrnJi'r.  Suyii')  aiiil  witli  Ihir  CaKpLaii  (Miiuuil). 

•  CoL  U,  lii»  14-M. 
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D&din-akhi  even  entered  Aasyria,  and  carried 
tw&y  to  Babylonia  the  gods  Adad  and  Shala, 
whiich  reposed  there  until  Sennacherib  restored 
ttiexn  four  hundred  years  later.'  In  the  next 
caxKipaign  success  once  more  came  to  the 
Assyrians,  for  Tiglathpileser  invaded  Babylonian 
teirntory  and  captured  Dur-Kurigalzu,  Sippar 
of  Shamash,  Sippar  of  Anunit,  Babylon  and  Opis, 
aa<i  is  even  said  to  have  dismantled  their  fortifi- 

C&'fciODS.* 

So  ends  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Tiglath- 
pileser I.    He  had  not  only  restored  the  king- 
doxn  <^  Assyria  to  the  position  which  it  held 
in  the  days  of  Shalmaneser  and  Tukulti-Ninib; 
he  had  made  it  still  more  great.     Never  had 
so  many  peoples  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrians, 
*nd  never  was  so  large  a  territory  actually 
™ied  from  the  Assyrian  capital. 

But    Tiglathpileser    was    no    less    great    in 

peace   than   in  war.     He  brought  back   the 

•^pital  of  Assyria  from  Calah  to  Asshur  and 

^foiost  rebuilt  the  city,  which  had  thus  again 

'^come    important.      The    temples    of    Ishtar, 

^^^^,    and    Bel    were    rebuilt.      The    palaces 

""oich  had  fallen  into  ruin  during  the  absence 

"*  "tlie  court  were  again  restored  and  beautified. 

AttcJ  then   into   this   city   thus   renewed,   and 

^*^0  this  land  enlarged  by  conqu^t,  the  king 

°fc»xight  the  wealth  of  the  world  as  he  had 

|^*«=B  vol.  f,  p.     4g8. 
^^SmchnHiutio  ool.  ii,  line*  14-24.  ' 
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gathered  it.  Goats,  fallow  deer,  and  wild 
sliwp  were  herded  into  the  land.  Horses  in 
large  numbers  taken  from  conquered  lands  or 
received  in  yearly  tribute  were  added  to  the 
peaceful  service  of  aEricuIture.  But  not  even 
here  did  the  king  rest.  He  caused  trees  also 
to  be  brought  from  great  distances  and  planted 
in  the  land  be  loved.'  It  is  a  marvelous  story 
of  peaceful  achievement,  worthy  of  a  place  by 
the  side  of  his  ovcri>owering  success  in  war. 

In  addition  to  the  serious  work  of  n'ar  and 
ix>ace  the  king  found  time  to  cultivate  the  wiles 
of  a  sportsman,  and  great  are  his  boasts  of  the 
birds  and  the  cattle  and  even  the  lions  which  he 
slew.  This  passion  for  sport  is  commemorated 
long  af  ter^vard  in  an  inscription  of  Ashumazirpal, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  Tiglathpilcser  sailed 
in  ships  of  Ar\'ad  upon  the  Medit^'rranean.*  It 
follows  from  this  that  after  the  six  campaigns, 
ei)umorati>d  above,  the  kuig  must  liave  made 
another  which  carried  him  out  to  the  PIk^ iiictan 
coast,  where  his  successors  were  later  to  fight 
great  battles  and  win  great  triumphs. 

Of  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Tiglathpilcser 
we  know  nothing.  He  probably  died  in  peace, 
for  he  was  succeeded  by  his  mn.  Ashur-bel-kala, 
and  the  latter  was  followed  after  a  short  reign 
by  another  son  of  Tiglatlipileser,  Shamslii-Adad 

>  HiliiIlipilfBr  VII.  1-35  (thtmby  ImitBlins  TlmUncxdii  lU). 

'  I  K.  28,  3.  Conp.  InuiilBtioa  by  Ptiaet.  iu  Krilvitfhrift.  BW.,  I, 
134.  Wlu1(>  «»iltfia  Uu  klnit  df w  <■  noiUini.  ThU  wiui  Iho  white  ur  iip«r< 
mavcti  whulc    Srv  ibif  li>HrTii:(l  orticl*  by  Paul  H«upl. 
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''-    So  easy  and  unbroken  a  succession  makes 
ft  xk  fair  presumption  that  the  tim<«  were  iK-ace- 
fii  1 .    The  sons  were  not  able  to  bear  the  burden 
wliicK  canie  to  them,  so  that  there  is  speedily  a 
filing  off  in  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  king- 
dom.   When  we  look  back  on  the  reign -of  Tig- 
la-thpileser  and  ask  what  of  [jermanent  valuo 
for  Assyria  was  achieved  by  all  his  wars,  the 
ansner  is  disappointing.    He  might  boast  that 
lo    had  conquered  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
■j-onifer  Zab  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
^sovith  to  the  north,  from  Babylonia  to  Lake 
KVaji,  but  what  were  these  conquests^  for  the 
Hmost  part,   but  raids  of  intimidation  and  of 
Plunder?    He  did  not  really  extend  the  govem- 

Init'Dt  of  Assyria  to  such  limits,  even  though  in 
Kuiijmukh  he  actually  appointed  Assyrian  gov- 
ernors. Over  this  great  territory,  however,  he 
raade  the  name  of  Assj-ria  feared,  ao  that  the 
^fsser  peoples  surrendered  at  times  without  a 
blow  for  freedom,  while  the  greater  peoples 
•lared  not  think  of  invading  A8s>Tian  territory-. 
This  insurance  against  invasion  was  the  great 
sain  which  he  brought  to  his  eounlrj-.  By  carry- 
ing savage  war  to  other  nations  he  secured  for 
his  own  a  peace  which  gave  opiwrtvuiity  for 

I  progress  in  the  arts.  These  great  temples  and 
palaces  required  time  for  their  erection  and  time 
f^^  the  training  of  men  who  were  skilled  in  the 
^''^king  of  bricks  and  the  working  of  wood.  The 
^^^  inscription  from  which  we  have  learned  the 
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facta  of  his  reign,  a  beautiful  clay  prism  wiJh 
eight  hundred  and  nine  linos  of  writing,  bears 
impressive  witness  to  a  high  state  of  civilization 
and  an  era  of  peace. 

Of  the  reigns  of  the  two  sons  we  know  almost 
nothing.  Ashur-bel-kala  maintained  terms  of 
peace  with  Marduk-shapik-zer-mati,  king  of 
Babylonia,  who  thereby  seemed  to  be  considered 
an  independent  monarch  and  not  subject  to  the 
Assyrians,  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  In  this 
reign  the  capital  apix-ars  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Nineveh,'  and  a  word  in  the  only 
inscription  of  the  king  which  has  come  down  to 
UB  hints  at  the  king's  control  in  the  west*. 
After  a  short  reign  Ashur-bel-kala  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Shashi-Adad  IV,  whose 
only  work  known  to  us  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temi)Ie  of  Ishtar  in  Nineveh — another  proof  that 
thi;  cjtpital  was  now  located  at  this  city  and  not 
at  Asithur. 

AftiT  this  reign  there  is  another  long  period  of 
Hilence  in  Assyrian  history,  of  which  we  have  no 
native  monumental  witnesses;  a  period  of  im- 
ntensu  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind,  for 
it  waa  ft  time  not  only  of  silence  but  of  actual 
decay  In  th(!  Assyrian  commonwealth.  As  the 
fortuiK's  of  Assyria  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  the 

■  Tlili  (»U(iw(  rnim  mn  liwi-rlitiloD  of  A«hin>bd4MiU  whkh  wai  round 
mi  Kti|niitJ>>>~Hliat  U.  Nlnvt-di — vtilek  eouum  fmn  a  poJacc  ol  tbr  kiaR. 
U  tt  iiulilUliml  I  K.  fl.  Nil.  VI,  «iid  tvpuMMied  more  rottwUy.  Journal 
tt  ikt  H<vat  A'iatU  StnHv.  A|irll.  1892.  Md  HMD  tmuiated  by  8.  A. 
aUan».*/(<ir«Fd.  «]  lAr  /Niif,  Nrir  Snrtn*.  r\.  \i^  Tft-70. 

tlo  PmloNM  HAyM,  tfiM..  [>.  Vi,  rwKUOU. 
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time  was  favorable  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  peoples  elsewhere  who  were  for  a  tune 
free  from  the  threatening  of  Assyrian  arms. 
When  once  more  we  come  upon  a  period  of 
historical  writing  and  of  great  deeds  in  Assyria 
we  shall  find  the  Assyrian  conquerors  confronting 
a  changed  condition  of  affairs  in  the  world.  To 
the  growth  of  new  conditions  elsewhere  we  must 
now  address  our  thought  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  Assyrian  movements  after  the  silent 
period. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  INCREABE  OP  ASSYRIAN  POWER  OVER 
BABYLONIA 

After  the  d>Tiasty  of  Isin  had  ceased  to  rule  in 
Babylonia,  brought  to  an  end  we  know  not  how, 
there  aroee  a  d>Tia8ty  knovv-n  to  the  Babylonian 
historiographers  and  ehronologisti?  as  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sea  Lands.    The  territory  known  as  the 
Sea  Lands  was  alluvial  land  at  the  estuaries  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  upon  the  Persian 
Gulf.    This  fertile  country,  already  beginning  to 
show  its  growing  power,  was  destined  at  a  later 
period  to  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Babylonia.     The  dynasty  of  the  Sea 
Lands  numbered  only  three  kings,  who  reigned 
together  but  twenty-one  years  and  five  months,' 
or,  as  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  has  it,  twenty- 
three  years.^    This  variation  in  the  time  given 
by  the  two  chief   Babylonian  authorities   is 
instructive  in  its  showing  that  the  Bahylonians 
themselves    did    not    pre8er\'e    so    accurate    a 
memory  of  this  time  as  of  the  earlier  and  later 
periods. 

The  first  king  of  the  djTiasty  was  Simhar- 
shipak  (about  1046-1028  B.  C),  of  whose  reign 


'  King  Ust  A.  ml.  Ui. 

>  Chmnid*  B,  I, 
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we  know  only  that  it  ended  disastrously,  for  he 
was  slain  and  buried  in  the  palace  of  Sai^^on.' 

The  next  king  was  Ea-mukin-zcr  (about  1027 
B.  C),  who  reigned  but  five  months  according  to 
the  King  List,  or  three  months  according  to  the 
Chronicle.  Of  his  reign,  also,  we  liave  no  further 
knowiwige.* 

The  last  king  was  Kasshu-nadin-akhe,  son  of 
Sippai,  who  reigned  but  three  years  (about  1027- 
1024  B.  C.)  (Chronicle,  six  years),  whose  works 
are  likewise  unkno«-n  to  ua,  and  only  the  melan- 
choly memory  remained  that  there  was  distress 
and  famine  in  his  reign,  and  that  the  regular 
offerings  al  the  temple  of  Slmmash  in  Sippar, 
wliich  Irnd  been  partially  restored  by  the  first 
king  of  thb  dynasty,  had  again  been  discon- 
tinued.* 

Immediately  after  this  dynasty  there  follows 
another  of  three  kings,  called  the  dynasty  of  the 
house  of  Bazi,  of  which  we  know  only  the  names 
of  the  rulem  and  the  somewhat  doubtful  number 
of  years  which  they  reigned.    These  kings  arc: 

Eulmash-ehakin-shum, seven  teen  year8(Chron- 
icle,  fifteen)  (about  1024-1007  B.  C),  in  whose 
seventii  year  occurred  a  great  st^nn,  and  in  the 
eleventh  so  great  a  flood  that  the  waters  of  the 


*  Bhbyluiuim  ('llronirlv  V,  linM  3  Mid  S. 

■  hucHpliDii  of  Nnbu-Bpal-irldiu.  «il.  i,  @Mi  traulktioii  by  IViMT. 
K*mt4r)iri/I.  USA.,  ili.  pan  1.  p.  177. 

■Su«h  {a  iJh)  naoid  [mind  on  ihi'  Siniio  Tnlilot.  nt  Nfthu-aplu-lddlna 
(BtlUih  Uuoeum  ftlDOO-QlOOl),  linu  \-!k.  Kinit.  B^limioH  aminrforv 

a.  pp.  n\,  vn. 
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river  came  «nthin  the  wall  of  the  lower  mound, 
that  U  probably  into  the  city  of  Babylon. 

Ninib-kudur-usiir,  three  yeais  (Chronicle,  two) 
(1007-1004  B.C.). 

Silanim-shukamuna,  three  months  (about  1003 
B.  C). 

After  this  d>-na8ty  comes  another  with  only 
one  king,  named  Ae-aplu-usur.  He  is  called  an 
Elamite,  reigned  six  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
palace  of  Sargon  (alwul  1003-997  B.  C).  In 
his  aeizing  of  the  throne  we  are  reminded  of  the 
former  Elamite  movements  under  Eri-Aku. 

With  these  three  dynasties  we  have  passed 
over  a  period  of  histoPr'  in  Bab\'Ionia  of  perhaps 
forty-sl\  years.  Our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
period  is  of  course  partly  due  to  absence  of 
original  documents,  but  it  is  also  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  little  to  tell.  We  have 
lighted  ui>on  degenerate  days.  The  real  Baby- 
lonian stock  had  exhausted  its  vigor,  and  was 
now  intermixed  with  ICassite  and  other  foreign 
blood — a  mixture  which  would  later  prove 
stronger  than  the  pure  blood  nhich  liad  preceded 
it,  for  mixed  races  have  generally  been  superior 
to  thoMe  of  pure  blood.  But  there  was  hardly 
time  yet  for  a  display  of  its  real  force.  Besides 
this  Babylonia  had  suffered  from  invasions  from 
AsByria,  from  Elam,  and  from  the  Sea  Lands,  at 
the  head  erf  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  a  period  not  only  of  peace  but  of 
stagnation  had  come. 
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The  most  noteworthy  fact  in  these  forty-aix 
ye^uB  ia  the  arising  from  the  far  south  of  the 
BO-4»lled  dynasty  of  the  Sea  Lands.    The  names 
of  these  three  kings  are  chiefly  Kassite,  and  that 
woxdd  seem  to  imply  that  the  Kassites  had  also 
ovemm  this  land  as  well  as  the  more  central 
parts  of  Babylonia.    However  that  may  be,  this 
is  the  country  which  is  also  called  the  land  of  the 
Kaldi,  or,  in  the  later  form,  the  land  of  Chaldea. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  growth  and  develpoment 
of  new  states  on  all  sides,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
survey  to  follow,  and  it  is  the  first  appearance  of 
*he  Chaldeans  in  Babylonian  history.  Their  sub- 
sequent history  shows  that  they  were  Semites, 
though  perhaps,  as  above  stated,  of  somewhat 
'^lixed  blood.    It  is  not  known  when  they  first 
^t«red  the  land  by  the  sea,  from  which  they  had 
flow  invaded  Babylonia.    It  has  been  suggested 
t^t  their  power  in  Babylonia  was  attained  not 
"y  conquest,  but  by  a  slow  progress  of  emigra- 
taou.'  The  view  is  plausible,  perhaps  even  proba- 
•^l^e,  for  they  seem  to  have  become  kings  in  a 
Ps»iod  of  profoimd  peace,  but  there  ia  no  sure 
^^dence. 

3ji  following  the  line  of  Babylonian  kings  we 

^"^^e  now  reached  another  period  of  extreme 

'*^^culty.    The  native  Babylonian  King  Lists 

f*^"^  so  badly  broken  that  no  names  are  legible 

•-**■  a  long  period,  and  but  very  few  of  the  nume- 

'^-Is  which  pve  their  years  of  reign.    It  is  possible 

*'    'Winckler,  Oetchiehu.  p.  113. 
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however,  from  the  fragmentary  notices  of  Assy- 
rian kings,  from  SjTichronistic  History,  and  from 
ccit&in  business  documents  to  recover  a  few  of 
the  names,  which  will  be  set  down  in  their 
approximate  order  as  tJie  storj^  progresses.  The 
next  of  the  kings  of  Babylonia  seems  to  have 
been  Nabu-mukin-apli,'  who  reigned  apparently 
thirty-six  years  (about  996-960  B.  C),  and  whose 
portrait,  accompanied  by  his  titles  as  king  of 
Kishshati  and  king  of  Babylonia,  is  given  on  a 
curious  boundar>'  stone.  This  ts  all  that  is 
knon'n  of  him  or  liis  reign. 

While  we  have  been  laboriously  threading  our 
way  through  the  weary  mazes  of  this  obscure 
succession  of  djTiasties  in  Babylonia  we  have 
left  aside  a  period  of  silence  m  Assyria  after  the 
reign  of  Tig^athpilcser  I  and  his  two  aons.  We 
have  now  seen  that  during  this  period  there  was 
no  display  of  power  and  energy-  in  Babylonia, 
but  the  people  of  Clialdea,  using  perhaps  this 
very  opportunity,   had  been  able  to  establish 

'  Th«  ohtik-  quralion  of  tliix  kiiiit'it  pFrwnitlily  nnil  dalv  u  fxcrrdinKly 
obacurr.  II  ho  ia  the  Qrn  luoK  of  (he  cisliih  dynaiiy.  he  niiul  have 
nUgaod  lor  llilrly-dx  yMT*,  tor  lh*c  numc^iitt  appran  cIcHfly  in 
Kntiill ■(■■)'■  copy  in  plam  of  the  thirUM.<T)  yv»r»  iin-riiii»l>'  oivfu.  (Com- 
pur  KnuiJtwio.  AfaynteSe  Otbtu  an  dm  Seimmgoa.  i,  60.  viib  SohnutnT 
in  Siirunathfrithtt  drr  Btrt.  Ak.  rUr  Witt.,  IHhT,  pp.  S7(»  <K)T.  947-951.) 
Oi  hi*  niuii*  ihi>n>  in  iiii  ilniilit,  lor  h«  I*  UNiUniMd  oo  tha  ourioua  bcpuo* 
diir>-  BtoDF  iBriiuk  Museum.  No.  00836),  publiidied  by  Bdanr.  B*ilt«ga 
tur  .luvniWopic.  U,  ITl.  ff.  Sm  King,  BahvlotiiaH  Ikivmlarji  Monfa. 
p.  Gl.  B.  At  Piitrir  Iim  EornoUy  poioMd  out  ia  his  imiulBtion  (KtH- 
mt^riplietu  BMielhili,  ir.  83,  S.).  the  ■loiU'  ho*  on  i(  wriiinB  of  dUar- 
•at  (Uua.  and  thin,  ot  Hnirw.  •ddi  to  Um  difflculty.  Pfiiwr**  dilli- 
tnjlly  abciut  thn  nninlwr  ol  y*an  ol  irign  uaiKnr^  to  NAhu-muldo- 
Mpli  in  mnovMl  if  ihp  inrorrrpt  13  of  tht  older  puhlirallona  of  liii-  King 
litt  b«  toTTFttcd  knto  38,  in  ocaotdBnco  with  Koudltoa'a  vimtlrat  copy. 
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themselves  well  in  their  onii  land,  and  even  to 
attain  power  in  Babylonia. 

In  the  west  there  were  movements  of  still 
greater  importance  amon^  the  Semitic  peoples. 
Just  as  thv  tk'cay  of  Babylonian  power  gave 
opportunity  to  the  Cliakieaiis,  so  the  decay  of 
Assyrian  jwwer  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
its  threats  against  the  west  gave  great,  opiwr- 
tunity  to  the  [k-oj)!*-*!  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  As 
the  Assyrian  power  must  soon  meet  these  new 
foes,  as  well  as  old  foes  in  new  locations,  we  must 
survey  this  field  of  the  west  before  we  procccni 
further  with  the  siGry  of  AssjTia. 

Several  times  before  in  this  historj'  we  liave 
met  with  a  |X!ople  known  as  the  Arama-ans.  Like 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  they  wei-e  a 
Stanitic  people  whose  original  homeland  was 
Arabia,  and  probably  nort  hem  Arabia.  Whether 
Aramaeans  Ijcgan  to  leave  Arabia  before  or  after 
the  Babylonians  will  jirobably  n<wer  be  known 
with  certainty.  As  the  Mesopotarnian  valley 
was  so  much  more  desirable  a  place  of  dwelling 
than  the  lands  later  occupied  by  the  Aram.-T>aikfl, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  %alley 
was  already  occupii-d  by  the  Babylonians  when 
the  Arania-ans  came  out  of  Arabia  and  moved 
northward.  They  left  settlements  along  the 
edges  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  some  of  which 
were  readily  absorbed,  while  others  remained  to 
vex  their  stronger  neighbors  for  centuries.  In 
their  migrations  toward  the  north  they  seemed 
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to  follow  very  nearly  the  course  of  tlie  Euphrates, 
though  boditia  of  them  crossed  over  toward  the 
Tigris  and  became,  as  we  have  seen,  thorny 
neighbors  of  the  Assyrians  during  the  founding 
of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  At  the  jjeriod  which 
we  have  now  reached,  their  strongest  settlements 
were  along  the  northern  Eui)hrate8,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river  Sajur.  Pitru  (the  biblical 
Pethor')  and  Mutkinu,  M'hich  hiid  been  filled 
with  Assyrian  colonists  by  Tiglathpileser,  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Aram»an8.  But  they 
had  also  silently  possessed  themselvfs  of  terri- 
tory farther  north  along  the  Euphrates,  even  as 
far  as  Amid,  which  Tiglathpileser  had  con- 
quered, but  which  had  to  be  reconquered,  and 
from  the  Aramaeans,  in  a  short  time.  But  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  Aramseans  was  not 
in  the  upper  Mesopotamian  valley.  They  were 
in  force  in  this  valley  when  the  Hittite  empire 
fell  to  pieces,  and  to  them  came  the  best  of  wliat 
it  possessed.  Carcheniish,  at  the  fords  of  the 
Euphrates,  had  bwn  pa.sse<l  by,  and  moving 
westward,  they  lia<i  seized  Aleppo  and  Hamath 
and  then,  most  glorious  and  powerful  of  all, 
Damascus  fell  into  their  liands.  Here  they 
founded  their  gn'at4?8t  kingdom,  and  centuries 
must  elapse  before  the  Assyrians  would  be  able 
to  break  down  this  formidable  barrier  to  their 
western  progress.  But  these  facta  have  another 
significance  besides  the  political.    The  Aramfeans 

'  Nun.  xiii  £:  I>ni(.  uiii.  4. 
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were  essentially  traders.  Tlie  territory  which 
they  now  possessed  was  the  key  to  the  trade 
between  the  east  and  the  west.  The  products  of 
Ass>'ria  and  of  Babylonia  could  not  cross  into 
Syria  and  thence  in  ships  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean westward  without  passing  through  this 
Arainffiaii  territory,  and  so  paying  tribute.  The 
Aranucans  had  become  the  land  tnuiers,  as  the 
Phienicians  were  the  sea  traders.  Now,  the 
Assyrians  were  also  a  commercial  people,  shrewd, 
eager,  and  jjersevering.  It  could  not  l>e  long 
before  the  king  of  .\ssyria  would  be  pressed  by 
the  commercial  life  of  Nineveh  to  undertake 
wars  for  the  winning  back  from  the  Aramaeans 
of  this  territxtry  so  valuable  in  it^If,  and  90 
important  for  the  development  of  Assyrian  com- 
merce. However  the  Assyrian.s,  «ho  were  never 
a  maritime  people,  might  endure  the  subnii.ssion 
<rf  their  commercial  ambition  to  the  Plia'nicians 
on  the  sea,  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
>'ield  up  the  highways  of  the  land  to  a  ix-ople 
less  numerous  and  k^ss  strong  than  them»elveM. 
In  the  period  of  decay  that  followed  the  reign 
of  Tiglathplleser  this  new  )>ower  had  risen  up 
to  bar  their  progress.  We  shall  see  shortly  how 
the  difiiculty  was  met. 

During  the  same  iieriod  another  power,  not  so 
great,  and  yet  destined  to  influence  strongly  the 
later  history  of  Assyria  and  soon  to  excite 
AasjTian  cupidity,  had  be<!n  slowly  developing 
in  the  land  of  Palestine  south  of  ttie  Aramtean 
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Strongholds.  When  the  Hebrews  crossed  over 
the  Jordan  into  Palestine  they  found  a  number 
of  disoi^nized  tribes  lately  freed  from  E^-ptian 
rule  and  nut  yet  organized  into  a  confederation 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  fresh  blood  wliich 
came  on  them  suddenly  from  out  the  desert.' 
The  Hebrews  in  their  desert  sojourn  had  worn 
off  the  feeling  of  a  subject  population,  and  from 
the  desert  air  had  taken  in  at  every  breath  the 
freedom  which  to  this  very  day  inspin:*  the 
desert  Arab.  It  was  a  resistless  force  which 
Joshua  led  in  the  desultory  campaigns  beyond 
the  Jordan.  The  period  of  ihe  Judges  was  a 
rude  and  barbaric  age,  but  it  was  an  age  in 
which  Israel  developed  some  idea  of  national  life 
am]  some  power  of  self-govenimeiil.  If  the  con- 
quests of  Tiglathpileser  had  continued  many 
years  longer,  he  would  surely  liave  been  led  to 
invade  Palestine,  an<I  the  Hebrews,  without  a 
fixed  central  government,  without  a  kingly 
leader,  witliout  a  standing  army,  would  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  his  disciplined  juid  vic- 
torious troops.  But  the  period  of  Ass>Tian 
weakness  which  followed  his  reign  gave  the 
m«ded  breathing  spell  in  the  west,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Saul  and  David  was  established.  Herein 
was  established  a  new  center  of  influence  ready 
to  opi>OBc  the  ambition  of  Assyrian  kings  and  the 
commcreial  cupidity  of  Assyrian  traders. 

■Sos  a  ftctb  Mid  viBMviu  >t»l«aicDl  of  thn  CnoiuiuIc  nluaUan  in 
antb».Ch«AMf«  dH  Votkm  Itretl,  f  11,  :«■.  3.1-3H  In  Iho  ihird  ndiliou. 
|qi.14-«3. 
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The  political  aspect  of  western  Asia  ha<I 
changed  considerably  in  the  period  1050-950 
B.  C.  During  this  century  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  life  of  the  Assyrian  people.  The 
nainra  of  the  kings  Ashurnazirpal  11  falKHit 
1050  U.  C.)  and  his  son  Shalnmnescr  II  Ijelong 
in  thifl  period,  but  we  know  notliing  of  them,  nor 
yet  of  a  number  of  their  successors  save  only 
their  names,  and  in  some  cases  their  relation8hip. 
A  little  later  came  Ashur-rabi  III,  though  the 
exact  order  is  somewhat  doubtful.  He  has  left 
us  no  accounts  of  his  wars  or  of  his  works.  From 
the  allusions  of  the  later  Assyrian  king  Slial- 
maneser  III,  we  learn  that  it  was  in  liis  reign 
that  the  Aramaeans  seized  Pitru  (Pethor)  and 
Mutkiuu,'  so  that  his  reign  is  another  evidence 
of  the  period  of  weakness  and  decay  in  Assyria. 
But  he  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  invadwi 
the  far  west,  for  on  the  Phtenician  coast  he  carved 
his  portrait  in  relief  upon  the  rocks,*  probably  in 
the  rocky  gorge  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  north  of 
Beirut,  a  place  much  used  for  the  same  purpose 
by  later  Assyrian  coiKjuerors. 

At  about  950  B.  C.  Tiglathpileser  III  began  to 
reign  in  Assyria,  and  from  his  time  on  to  the  end 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  we  possess  an  unbroken 
list  of  tlic  nanu!S  of  the  kings,    lie  is  called  king 

'  HhftlmMinKT.  MonolM,  H.  ST.  Oa  tliu  t4^t  Mimptinr  mprckUy 
Wiiirklar,  liut/Tnufliunifm,  pi>.  32,  3S.  footnalc  0.  and  OHcliirhlr.  p.  33'1, 
iMilf  w  <(o  pH0.  tMl).     Compotr  Sina  ttchldn.  />■>  Aramt'r.  p.  13. 

■  ShalmnnHKr.  B^UuH^.  It.  X  ConiiHirv  alta  ViittrUirt.  UtMr- 
ndnutgm.  pp.  23,  13,  (iMMnM*  ft. 
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of  Kishshati  and  kitig  of  Asshur,'  and  with  his 
name  and  his  titles  our  knowledge  begins  and 
ends.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ashur-dan 
II*  (about  930  B.  C),  and  he  again  by  his  son, 
Adad-nirari  III  (911-889  B.  C),  in  whose  reign 
the  old  strufyi;Ies  between  AssjTia  aJid  Babyli)nia 
bejpti)  again.  Habylonia  was  now  ruled  by 
Shamash-mudamniik,  and  those  two  monarciis 
met  in  battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Yalinan  and 
the  Babylonian  was  utterly  overthrown.  He 
was  slain  by  Nabu-shum-ishkun,  who  succeeded 
him  and  renewed  the  sti-uggle  with  the  AssjTians, 
but  likewise  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Adad-nirari  III,  and  was  compelled  to  jield 
some  cities  to  the  Assyrians,  after  which  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  the  two 
nations.  Besides  these  notices  of  the  relations 
l>etweeii  the  two  kingdoms  our  only  record  of 
the  times  are  inscriptions  of  Adad-nirari  III, 
in  which  he  describes  his  rebuilding  of  the  quay 
on  the  Tigris  banks  at  Asshur,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  city  moat  and  canal,  and  two 
campaigns  of  conquest  against  Qumani,  where 
Tiglathpileser  I  liad  met  victory.  So  also  did 
he  and  brought  back  heavy  booty  to  AssjTia.* 
His  son,  Tukulli-Niiiib  11  (889-884  B.  C), 
introduces  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  period 

'  No  intrription  of  TislathpilcMv  III  ho*  bfvQ  pnoprvMt,  kud  «re 
owe  Ihwo  Tncta  to  the  iiiwriptloii  nf  Adad-niiiari  II  iZnInhrifl  /Or 
Atti/riolaaif,  U,  ii.  311:  KritintcSri/t.  Bil'l..  i.  pu,  4I\  49). 

'  Sh>  (he  wuii*  iiiBcripTion  ot  AduJ-Dirari  U. 

■Scv  lw»  Itweription*  by  Itini  in  Audrov.  Fitungruitrltt  wa  A*nir, 
pp.  107.  IW. 
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of  AssjTian  conqiiost.  He  began  again  the  cam- 
jjaigiis  in  tlu'.  nortli,  «'hich  had  rested  since  the 
days  of  Tiglathpileser  I,  over  whose  course,  in 
[)art,  he  marched,  piercing  the  highlands  even 
to  the  confines  of  Urartu  (Anneiiia)  and  extend- 
ing his  ravages  from  Lake  Uruniiyeli  on  the  east 
to  the  land  of  Kummukh  on  the*\vest.  At  Supnat 
(Sebeiieli-Su)  he  caused  his  relief  portrait  to  bo 
set  up  alongside  of  that  of  Tiglathpileser,  whose 
exploits  he  liad  been  emulating.' 

In  his  reign  Ass>Tia  gives  plain  indication  that 
the  i>eriod  of  decay  and  of  weakness  was  past. 
The  Babylonians  had  been  partially  humbled, 
and  were  at  least  not  threatening.  The  Assyrians 
were  therefore  free  to  begin  again  to  assert  the 
right  to  tribute  in  the  north  and  northwest.  In 
the  neict  reign  the  issue  is  joined,  and  a  new 
period  of  Assyrian  progress  begins. 

He  has  left  us  a  splendidly  inscribed  tablet  in 
which  he  ^ves  a  brief  r6sum6  of  his  first  five 
camt^aigtis,  and  then  a  most  elaborate  account 
of  his  sbcth  and  last  campaign,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  885  B.  C*  In  this  he  set  out  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  of  Nisan,  from 
Asshur  and  reaching  the  river  Tartar,  which 
rises  in  the  Sinjar  mountains  and  flows  southward 

>  Schradi'r,  Dii  KvUwi*chrilitn  am  Binoanar  der  QuellgroUe  rfM  5»> 
bcnth-tiu  ()S»5).  CoDipar*  alia  Sohnl  rl  GRUIli'r,  AnnalBi  dt  TuktJti^ 
Kinip  II.  PariR,  1909,  p».  'A,  4. 

■  Thp  riJODyDi  oT  Ihiii  yvu  anitinlmic  to  Uie  Amyrian  Eponym  List 
WW  I*ri  or  Y«ri  (Roe>ni.  Cunri/orm  ParalUh.  p.  3)9).  but  TukulU* 
Nlnlb'*  iiuii'ripliaii  gim  tlu>  F.ixiuyia  lu  Na'ili-ilu.  AtipoTODtly,  Ihero' 
(ore.  (lui  Kponyni  Ijit  wm  not  abHilulply  fixed. 
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nearly  parallel  with  the  Kuplirates,  he  foUowed 
its  course  for  four  days,  killing  nine  buffaloes  on 
his  ijrogres-s  by  the  river  side.  When  he  reached 
the  point  where  the  river  was  lost  in  the  desert, 
he  turned  eastward  and  came  to  the  Tigris 
where  he  laid  waste  the  \'illages  of  the  Utu'ate. 
Thence  traversing  an  unknown  road  he  kept  on 
in  Babylonia  to  Dur-Kurigalzu,  and  to  Sippar 
of  Shaniash,  where  he  turned  northward  along 
the  Euphrates.  Here  his  account  sounds  quite 
like  Xcnophon's  Anabasis  as  he  trudges  along, 
mentioning  the  cities  on  the  river  passing  from 
the  Euphral<^8  to  the  C'habur  and  far  away  in  the 
north  to  Nisibis,  and  thence  back  again  to 
Asslnir,  where  ho  carried  on  extensive  works  of 
building  and  restoration.  It  was  indeed  a  royal 
progress  beyond  compare  in  former  times,  and 
described  with  remarkable  liveliness  though  in 
80  orderly  and  annalistic  fashion.' 

■  The  wlwlc  lest  ii  tnuuilit(>ra((!il  uid  truuiliktvd  by  Seheil,  itp.  tiL, 
W>.8-29. 


Sttmc  liiblct  of  Ntihu-HiKil-idilin,  king  of  Baby- 
lon (abiKit  8S.')-H54  B.  C).  At  (lie  h)p  llie  H 
ShairuLsb  bi  r^prcwt'ritiH]  an  t^mted  vriihin  liis  sliriiie, 
in  front  nf  vhich  is  hn  tt.vinbn],  before  which  are 
thrM>  fiipirot!,  the  fir^t  u  priiut  conduclmg  the  kiug, 
Nabu-apul-idUin,  who  standi  e«»in<I,  aiid  is  follDwed 
hy  till'  Kodilww  "A,"  who  int^arcdes  for  the  king. 
This  beautiful  slab,  1 1  ]^  by  7  inches,  wiw  found  ta 
an  cai-lhonwun"  cjiskot  «l  Sipjmr  by  Honmizd  Ras- 
gam  and  is  now  in  the  Hritl-^h  Mu!«euin. 

{From  Ratojiun,  Asahur  mid  the  Land  of  A'tr'tntd, 
with  an  inljoducUon  by  Robert  W.  Rogi^re,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1887.] 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE   REIGN  OF  ASHURNAZIRPAL 


■    Whbn    Ashiimaziri>al'  (884-858  B.  C.)  suc- 

B^^ed  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  he 

"Inherited  oi)iKjrtunities  rather  than  aoHial  posses- 
sions. The  kinjsdom  over  which  he  ruled  from 
his  capita]  city  of  Nineveh  was  comparatively 

bmall.  Babylonia,  while  not  physically  so  tstrong 
as  Assyria,  was,  nevertheless,  entirely  independ- 
ent under  the  reign  of  Nabu-apal-iddin  (about 
880  B.  C),  who  probably  bc-gan  to  rt^igii  verj' 
sliortly  after  Aahumazirpal.  The  countries  to 
the  north  which  had  been  conquered  by  Tig- 
lathpiloser  I  and  again  overrun  by  Tukulti- 
Ntnih  were  only  tributary,  and  not  really  gov- 
erned from  Nineveh.  Furthermore  their  tribute 
was  not  paid   voluntarily,  but  only  when  an 

^AssjTian  army  stood  ready  to  collect  it  by  force. 

I^The  Aramseans  possessed  the  best  lands  in  the 
upper  Mesoimt&mian  valley,  and  mu^  be  met 
on  the  field  of  battle.     The  opportunity  was 

H  peat,  because  none  of  these  peoples  were  strong 

^^  ■  T^  chid  (ouroca  for  tliii  rciiai  arc  duly  ooicd  below  in  the  doUs. 
Ta  dwn  BiMt  >1ki  ha  xldnd  LelmiiLtiii-KiiiiiJt,  MaUrxalten  rur  Ollertn 
VmAkliti  Armtnititt  tmd  MnopofamUnt,  pp,  in.  fl.  Bchntihi'l,  r>run- 
ttlMMcfc*  Littnlmtiinmg.  Dnvmbor.  1000.  wl.  538  (no  the  kinR*! 
>iiM»li)Cir  »lih  TflnmnoM  to  thu  ti-xu).  UUpr*oht,  Bobt/Um'uin  F.»- 
.  qf  tlt$  Virnvntf  tiT  /'ennavlmniii,  v,  p.  30. 
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enough  to  oppow  Assyria  single-handed,  and 
there  was  no  present  prospect  of  any  sort  of 
union  between  them.  Ashumazin>al  was  in 
every  respect  the  man  for  this  situation;  no  king 
like  him  had  arisen  before  in  Assyria. 

Abundant  historical  material  enables  us  to  fol- 
low closely  the  developments  of  his  plans  and  the 
course  and  conduct  of  his  campaigns.  His  stand- 
ard inscription  upon  alabaster'  contains  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  lines  of  writing,  and 
gives,  in  almost  epic  grandeur,  the  story  of  the 
truly  imperial  plans  which  he  had  made  for 
Assyria.  This  longest  and  best  known  text  is 
supplemented  by  no  less  than  nineteen  other 
texts,*  some  shorter  originally,  some  fragmen- 
tary. Some  of  these  are  repetitions,  either  in 
the  same  or  varying  phrase,  and  thus  add  to  the 
certainty  of  the  text  which  may  be  mmie  from 
their  comparison. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  the  king's  reign  his 
campaigns  of  conquest  begin,  and  it  is  in  the 
north  that  he  must  first  tranquilize  populations 

■Thia  Ann  monolllh.  (limovcrwl  hy  Ijiyiuil  iit  Niinnni>).  wu  fint 
publiabed  by  him  (liuerij)liim»  in  (lie  CunH/mm  CharacUr.  pUtra  l-ll) 
in  B  Tpry  iT^staeatary  idBdhcT.  It  U  rnpiihliihrd  I  R.  IT  M,  The 
Ant  Knicliih  tnuinliitioo  by  Hodwiril  (Rccsnit  of  Ikr  Part,  Yint  Sfrira. 
[>I>-  37~W)  i»  wnll  KU[,plant«d  by  ths  now  IramliiliuD  by  Saycc.  mith 
DUmirroiu  vnliuiblc  flMgTApldaal  «kd  hfilUHial  note*  {Rfcorilt  oj  tht 
Pom.  Htm  Sorloi.  U.  pp.  1211-177).  Thorp  in  n  wry  vnlmiNv  trnnKia- 
Urm  of  col.  i,  linm  1-90.  with  qoIah.  by  Lfaoliky  (Ow  Annaifn  j4g>iinKinr< 
poTi.  Mdacheo,  18M).  but  Uiia  wu  unfortunately  novct  airrinl  furtbtr. 
Thn  tJtdrti  tDxt  U  tradKlKIixl  by  P(d*nr.  KtilinKkrift.  BQil,  i.  pji.  M>-tlfl, 
knd  in  rditt«1  iiD<-<r  in  Bu<tKi.'  nnil  King,  AnnaU  o/  lA«  Kirttit  r4  Autlri», 
i,  pp.  iVi.  tl.     Thii  nipplanli  nil  previnii*  rdltioniL 

*  ThNw  Kio  Rullorl^d  In  DudgK  Mid  King,  o^  eil.,  pp.  165,  ff. 
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by  (itstniction  and  savafio  butchery.    Thp  coiireo 

of  his  march  was  finrt  northwestward,  apparently 

folIoB-ing  closely  the  course  of  the  Tigris  for  a 

short  distance  and  then  striking  due  north  over 

"impassable  roads  and  trackless  mountains"  to 

tile  land  of  Nunmie,  wiiich  we  an*  to  locate  west 

of  I-ake  Van,  about  the  neighborhood  of  Mush.' 

Here  were  found  strong  cities,  meaning  thereby 

pities  fortified  against  invasion,  which  were  soon 

*^ptured,  with  tiie  loss  of  many  fighting  men  to 

1       *^e  enemy.    According  to  the  Assyrian  account, 

■  ^e   re^ain<ler  of  the  de-fenders  fled  into  the 

^  '^loiintains,  there  to  hide  like  birds  until,  aftei 

*    three  days'   march,   Ashuniazir])al   overtook 

^'^^ra  "nested"  amid  the  fastnesses  and  slew  two 

"'-liidred  of  them.    Thence  returning  again  into 

|^<?ir  countrj',  ho  throw  down  the  walls  of  their 

"^^ti-ies  and  (hig  them  up,  and  set  fire  U>  the  heaps 

***^   ruins.    There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 

^^rvivors  would  pay  tribute  to  Assyria,  if  indeed 

^♦iything  had  been  left  them  wherewith  to  pay 

^f  tor  such  a  visitation.     The  memory  of  such 

discipline  might  be  exiKWied  to  abide,  while  the 

*"oport  of  it  was  sure  to  spread  rapidly,  after  the 

^ashion  of  an  oriental  story,  among  surrounding 

tribes  who  might  learn  from  it  the  wisdom  of 

Sxirrender  and  of  tribute-pajing  without  an  at^ 


I 


>  80  8«ron  Rmnb  e/  Ihr  Piut,  N«nr  arm;  ii.  p.  138,  nole  2.  Maa- 
X>cn>  ITKt  Patrino  ^  '^  £inpir».  p.  H.  foolnolc  1)  iroillc]  lo«ilit«  it 
«tiU  Bum  tlowly  In  (tin  "auim  ol  Varto  tjiii  ttrjiilanlk  In  tlin  «nndiak 
of  Utub."  ll»  rspit*!,  Giibbr  P^'"  mflB  I.iW).  lir'  *(nil<l  pmvLnioii- 
■nr  idwtifjr  with  Gop  (Viul  Cuioet,  I«  ruTTuw  tf'jliu,  ii.  pp.  588.  £89). 
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tempt  at  a  defense  of  national  or  tribal  liberty. 
So  it  fell  out,  for  when  Ashumazirpal,  leav-ing 
the  waste  behind  him,  went  southwestward  into 
the  land  of  Kirruri,'  by  the  side  of  Mount 
Rowandiz,  he  found  ready  for  his  taking  a  great 
tribute  of  oxen,  sheep,  wine,  and  a  bowl  of  copper, 
and  an  Assyrian  governor  was  easily  established 
over  the  land,  to  look  rather  after  its  tribute  than 
its  worthy  governing.  And  while  these  events 
were  happening  the  people  of  Oozan  {between 
the  Tigris  and  Lake  Unimiyeh)  and  the  ])eople 
of  Khubushkia,*  who  lived  west  of  them  and 
nearer  the  old  Umits  of  Assyria,  also  sent  a 
voluntary  tribute  consisting  of  "horses,  silver, 
gold,  lead,  copper,  and  a  bowl  of  copper."  From 
euch  bloodless  successes  the  king  turned  south- 
ward into  the  land  of  Qurkhi  of  Betani  (along  the 
bank  of  the  Tigris  eastward  of  Diai'bekir)  and 
fought  with  a  population  who  only  fied  to  the 
mountains  after  a  bitter  defeat.  They  also  were 
overtaken,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  their 
heads  were  built  into  a  pjTamld;  their  cities 
were  wasted  and  burned,  and  an  Assyrian  gov- 
ernor was  set  to  rule  thcni.  Bubu,  the  son  of  the 
chief  of  Nishtum,  one  of  their  cities,  was  flayed 

'  TIkw  is  much  dLiputc  about  thr  lopniion  of  the  Kirrurl.  Tho 
namtivc  of  Aahumadrpni'ii  proemu  ninke*  it  ptuln  llxnt  thry  imv 
olnae  lo  ihn  Numnin.  or  Ninimn.  UolatUw  (JSncora  un  not  mr  Id  04«- 
grapliu  Ah.,  ■>.  10,  not*  4]  u  tlicitJan  ocrtainly  wtodk  La  louitinR  thrm 
nn*r  ttm  KnirrM  of  tho  TlKni.  See  (urthM.  Dlllorbsoh.  Dot  Satultdutk 
Mubimanu.  pp.  I&.  0, 

•  BillivbMk.  op.  «il.,  pp.  30,  (.,  asd  nompnre  Mwpero,  op.  eit,,  p.  IS. 
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in  the  city  of  Arbela  and  his  skin  spread  on  the 
fortress  wall. 

So  stands  the  sickening  record  of  the  first 
year's  campaign.'  This  savage  beginning  au- 
gured ill  for  the  new  states  wliich  had  sprung  up 
since  the  days  of  Tiglathpileser.  What  mercy 
was  there  to  be  founfl  in  a  man  of  this  quality? 
If  years  and  vigor  were  his  portion,  it  would  be 
difficult  lo  set  a  limit  to  his  success  aa  a  con- 
queror, while  the  early  placing  of  governors 
over  communities  which  had  surrendered  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  had  also  gifts  as  an  adminis- 
trator. But  we  follow  his  story  further.  In  the 
next  year  (884  B.  C)  the  king  invaded  Kum- 
mukh,  perhai>s  to  insure  payment  of  the  annual 
tribute,  or  there  may  have  been  signs  of  rcbel- 
Uon.  There  was  more  of  conquering  to  do  on 
the  way,  and  then  Kummukh  was  entered, 
apparently  without  a  struggle.  But  before  the 
king's  purpose  had  developed,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  he  was  summoned  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ruphrat<^8. 

The  Aramffian  communities  along  the  Eu- 
phrates had  no  central  government.  They  lived 
under  the  old  forms  of  city  goverimients,  some 
still  indeiiendent,  some  dependcncit^s  of  Afwyria 
with  Assyrian  governors.    Bit-I'whalupc'  was  one 


*  AuiaIi  of  Aaihiimulrpd.  i,  43-49.  KaUinMekrifl.  BM.,  I,  pp.  SO.  R., 
lUwrttt  of  III*  Pan,  N'liw  Stirim,  ii.  pp.  1.314.  ff.     Buclgo  uid  KIi)c«P-«^-. 

pp.  sas,  ff. 

*Tlt»  name  may  mIki        retul  Bit>Kbndipp(t.    Sts  ScbUbt.  Dit  At. 
am/ur.  p.  74. 
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of  these  svibjoct  commimitws  located  on  tliR 
Khabur,  its  capital  city  being  Suni,  and  the 
governor  Kliamitai,  an  Assyrian  subject.  There 
was  a  rebellion  here — so  ran  the  intelligence 
brought  to  the  Assyrians — the  Assj-rian  governor 
was  slain,  and  his  place  had  been  given  to  a  cer- 
tain Akhi-yababa  brought  from  6it-Adini.  It 
was  summons  enough.  Ashurnazirpal  showing 
thereby  the  mobility  of  his  army,  came  soiitli- 
ward  along  the  course  of  the  Ivhabur,  halting 
at  Sadikan  (or  Gardikan,  the  modern  Arban)* 
to  reoeive  tribute  from  an  Aramsean  prince, 
Shulman-khaman-ilani,  and  again  at  Hhuma  to 
receive  like  honor  from  liu-Adad,  in  silver,  gold, 
lead,  plates  of  copper,  variegated  cloths,  and 
lined  vestments.  The  news  of  his  approach 
reached  Bit-Khalupc,  and  the  faint  heart*  of  the 
people  8ank  in  them.  They  surrendered,  saying 
as  they  came  from  the  city  gates  and  took  hold 
of  the  conqueror's  feet,  in  token  of  submission, 
"If  thou  dost  desire,  slay  (us).  If  thou  dost 
desire,  let  live.  That  which  thy  heart  does 
desire,  that  sbalt  thou  do."'  But  even  this 
abject  surrender  did  not  avail  with  such  a 
man  as  Ashumazirpal.  He  attacked  the  city 
and   compelled  the  delivering   up  of  all    the 

>  Tha  lomtloD  b  certain.  Am  lUiriiiMon,  Fiti  Ottal  Utmanhita,  3d 
»d.,  I.  p.  SOS,  »ncl  ii,  p.  84,  Hommel.  Oachiehlt  Bahulonitna  uiti  ^Myr- 
imi  pp.  S&7.  SAS.  and  Sphiffct.  Dit  ^ramder,  p.  Wi.  Icntiiote,  Laywd 
{Sintrrti  and  Hal'iflofi,  pp.  I!it0  243)  found  the  rvnifiln*  ol  a  patOM 
on  ihe  (ite,  whicli  hail  bvvD  doooraud  wiib  lMu»-rdief>  and  Eunrdcd 
irjth  lions  and  winaM  bulla. 

*  Awhurnaitrpal  Anoaln,  I.  8|. 


Colossal  figure  from  the  doorway  of  the  palace  of 
Ashumazirpal,  king  of  Assyria  (884-859  B.  C),  ex- 
cavated at  Calah,  in  1847,  by  Austen  Henry  Layard, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  figure  is 
composite,  with  the  head  of  a  man,  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  and  the  body  of  a  lion 

[Photograph  by  W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co.,  London.] 
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soMiors  who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  treatment  of  the  private 
soldiers,  but  their  officers'  legs  were  cut  off.  The 
nobles  who  had  shared  In  the  uprising  were 
flayed,  and  their  skins  stretched  over  a  pyramid 
erected,  and  apparently  for  this  vcrj*  purpose, 
at  the  chief  gate  of  the  city.  Then  the  city, 
plundered  of  all  its  wealth  and  beauty,'  was  left 
a  monument  of  ferocity  and  a  warning  to  con- 
spirator. The  unhappy  Akhi-yababa  was  sfnt 
off  to  Nineveh,  there  to  be  flayed  that  \m  skin 
might  adorn  the  fortress  walls,  while  his  place 
as  Asi^Tian  governor  over  Bit^Khalupe  was 
taken  by  Azilu.  As  in  the  former  year,  the 
story  of  this  punishment  went  abroad.  The 
rulers  of  Latii'  and  Khindanu*  hastened  to  send 
tribute  to  the  conqueror  while  he  was  staying 
at  Suri,  while  yet  another  Arama'an  pi'ople,  the 
Sukhi,  sent  Ilu-ibni,  their  niler,  and  his  son  to 
carry  a  costly  tribute  direct  to  Nineveh. 

Following  these  events  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
king's  actions,  while  he  stayed  at  Nineveh,  as 
tiiough  there  were  no  more  lands  to  conquer. 
But  news  reached  him  of  a  revolt  among  Assyrian 
colonists  planted  at  Khalzilukha*   by  ShaJnut* 

■  I'hD  [lonwnion  uf  mi  miirh  wmilih  ni'l  of  *o  niuciy  iuti>(in  ol>ipcta 
is  on  inntruotivc  (70iiiinriitAr>-  upon  (he  nitn  nnd  riloDt  of  ihu  civiliRnUoO. 

•Their  tcrrilary  luy  oIook  the  EuphraWa  and  probably  a  IJItle  to 
(hfi  wilUi  or  thn  Suni. 

*B)t)t<w  (,Ittrordi  of  (hf  Poet,  Now  SttJcb.  ii,  p.  144.  Doto  3)  doubt- 
fully aujtnnU  that  Khindunu  niay  bo  "ihn  (ilddan  □(  daaric&l  fM|- 
nphy,  on  tb*  tiMbtm  luink  nf  thi>  KiL[ihrHi>-(i." 

*0r  Kh>l(i.4lipklia.  Mniprro  (TAf  Pomuv  a/  Iht  BmpinM,  p.  ISt 
Doto  7)  would  \oemM  it  in  the  diiUiel  of  Sevorck. 
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neser  I,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Khiila. 
Again  must  iho  king  march  northward  into 
lands  always  troubled.  ()n  this  march  the  king 
erected  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Supnat  a  great 
inscribed  portrait  of  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
reliefs  of  Tiglathpileser  I  and  Tukulti-Ninib. 
Thence  he  moved  northwestward  to  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Masius,  where  Khula  was  captured, 
his  men  butchered,  and  his  city  razed.  On  the 
return  march,  in  the  countr\-  of  Nirbi,  the  low- 
lands about  the  modem  Diarbekir,'  he  took  and 
devastated  the  chief  city,  Tela,  which  was 
defended  by  a  threefold  wall,  slaying  three 
thousand  of  its  fighting  men.  A  little  farther 
south  the  king  approached  the  city  of  Tuskha,' 
in  whose  site  he  apparently  recognized  an  im- 
portant vantage  point,  for  he  halted  to  restore 
it.  The  old  city  wall  was  changed,  and  a 
new  wall  buiit  in  maasive  strength  from  foun- 
dation to  the  coping.  Within  these  walls  a 
royal  palace  was  erected,  an  entirely  new 
structure.  A  new  relief  of  the  king's  person, 
fashioned  of  wliite  limestone,  and  inscribed 
with  an  account  of  the  king's  wars  and  con- 
quests in  the  land  of  Nairi,  was  set  in  the 
city  walls,  to  be  studied  as  a  warning  by  its 


■So  Sa>-pp.  Rteonli  o/ the  f\ut,  N«w  SKrin,  ii.  p.  Itft,  botn  I. 

•ailB  uncnrMiii.  HawUiuoii  ("AinjTiaji  nimwvory,"  Tht  Alhmirvm, 
1863,  vol.  i.  p,  3iS)  wciulrt  loiMit*  it  hI  Kurkh.  neu  ths  TiKtis,  cost  <d 
Diorhflcir.  At  Ihu  place  wiu  found  u  mcinolLlh  nt  Aihurnaiirpal, 
■nd  Ihin  [iToTva  that  he  wm  in  name  way  MnnrifiKfl  wiih  Ihe  place. 
Tlwro  1*.  howfvtr,  iiii  red  prouf  ilint  it  ■«  Tuskhn. 
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inhabitants.  Tho  city  thus  rebuilt  and  re- 
stored was  peopled  by  Assyrian  colonists  and 
made  a  atorohouso  for  grain  and  fodder.  Tho 
aim,  apparently,  was  to  use  it  as  a  base  of 
supplies  in  military  operations  against  tho 
north  and  west.  Some  of  the  inlwbitants 
of  the  land  had  fled,  but  upon  pajTnent  of 
homage  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  cities 
and  homes,  many  of  these  in  ruins.  A  heavy 
annual  tribute  was  put  upon  them,  and  their 
sons  were  taken  away  to  Nineveh  as  hostages. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion much  tribute  was  received  from  neighbor- 
ing states.  Jjater  in  the  year  another  dis- 
trict in  the  land  of  Nirbu,  near  Mount  Masius, 
revolted,  and  was  subdued  in  the  usual  manner. 
On  the  return  journey  to  Nineveh  the  people 
of  Qurkhi,  the  inhabitants  about  Malatiyeh, 
and  the  Hittites  paid  tribute  to  the  apparently 
resistless  conqueror.  The  next  year  (882) 
witnes.'*ed  an  uprising  in  the  southeast  led  by 
Zab-Dadi,  a  prince  of  the  country  of  Dagara, 
to  whom  the  people  of  Zamua'  also  joined 
themselves.  There  was  thus  in  revolt  a  con- 
siderable section  of  territorj'  Ij-ing  in  the  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Tigris  and  between  the  I^ower 
Zab  and  the  Tumat  (modem  Shirwan)  Rivers. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  attempt  to  escape  annual 
tribute,   these  daring  warriors  thought  to  in- 


'Tli*  UieMloii  of  tht  ZoinuA  li  outly  deunoincd.    See  BiUctbeck, 
Of  SaadteKek  AJrimanio.  p|>.  10,  30,  IT.,  rtc 
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vade  Ass\Tian  soil.  Tho  battle  with  tbom, 
fought  out  iu  tlie  lowlaiuls,  was  au  Assyrian 
victorj',  and  the  campaign  ended  in  the  receipt 
of  a  heavy  tribute,  and  the  taking  of  many 
eiti<;3,  which,  contrary  to  former  custom,  were 
not  destroyinl.'  This  new  method  was,  how- 
ever, soon  abandoned,  for  the  next  year  (881) 
these  i>eople  n-fusetl  to  pay  their  tribute,  and 
their  countr>'  was  again  invaded.  This  time 
savagery  liad  \\s  sway,  aiu)  the  cities  were 
dug  up  and  buraed,  while  blood  was  poured 
out  like  water.  It  was  now  safe  to  advance 
through  the  broken  land  farther  into  the 
mountains  for  more  plunder,  hut  we  are  not 
able  to  follow  the  king's  movements  in  this 
extended  campaign  for  lack  of  geogiuphical 
knowledge. 

It  is  esiMJcially  noteworthy  that,  though 
tJie  usual  destructions  prevailed,  there  were 
agfUn  displayed  some  constructive  ideas,  for 
the  city  of  Atlila,*  which  had  previously  been 
dfwtroyed  by  the  Babylonians,  was  rebuilt 
Utd  made  an  AssjTian  fortn;as,  with  a  king's 
iMilaoe,  and  with  the  Assyrian  name  of  Dur- 
Amhur.  This  completed,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  Mubjugation  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the 


>  AMluir«*alrp*l.  U,  38-40.  See  IfaoBlatioiu  by  Saj'os.  op.  eU.,  pp. 
Itik  n  ,  mid  tiy  IVWr.  *p.  eil.,  pp.  74.  fl. 

•  Tliw  liH'HlliMi  la  (|tiltn  iiukiuiwn.  Muiwro  {Tht  Pauint)  oj  At  Bm- 
IMM,  )■  'X.  riod'  1)  wiiulil  lilniiUfy  it  wUh  the  modcni  Korlcuk.  Billcr^ 
tw4  t"M*  ■ta—lM*iti.  Hn  .  V  :>U)  Would  plHco  it  lurlluir  to  tti»  tOUtlMUI. 
"Intl  vl  Buttlllr  Mill  L'IikIiiIi»Iiui.<1ucIi." 
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kingdom,  and  the  king  could  establish  a  reg- 
ular collection  of  tribute  in  the  north.  The 
wealth  poured  into  Calah  year  after  year  in 
Uiese  raids  must  have  been  enormous.  Here- 
in lies  the  explanation  of  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  a  Mtatiding  army  and  carrying  on 
conquests  of  outlying  territory.  The  Assyrian 
peoj)le  could  nut  lia\'e  stood  the  draiu  of  re- 
sources necessary  for  foreign  conquest,  nor 
could  the  merchants  of  Nineveh  liave  borne 
a  system  of  ta.\ation  sufficient  to  maintain 
armies  so  constantly  on  the  march.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  nearly  eveiy  campaign  made 
tiius  far  in  this  brilliant  reign  was  for  tribute 
gathering.  The  king  was  not  yet  ready  for 
the  attempt  to  add  largely  to  his  empire,  nor 
even  to  extend  widely  the  area  of  his  tribute 
getting.  Time  for  the  training  of  his  array 
was  necessary,  and  funds  liad  to  be  accumu- 
latcil  for  the  i>ayment  and  equipment  of  Ilia 
troops.  Undoubtedly  many  adventurers  from 
among  foix-ign  conquered  peoples  fought  in 
the  armies  of  Ashuniazirpal,  and  found  their 
compensation  in  such  booty  as  they  were 
allowed  to  approjjriate.  It  remains,  however, 
true  that  tJie  cost  of  the  military  establish- 
ment must  have  been  great,  and  the  collection 
of  tribute  supplied  this  outlay.  The  king 
watched  closely  the  collection  of  tribute,  and 
nonpajinent  an>•^^'he^e  was  the  signal  for  a 
suddcu    descent    on    the    offenders.      "During 
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the  cponymy  of  Be!-aku  (881  B.  C.)  I  was 
stajnng  in  Nineveh  wlien  news  was  brought 
that  Ameka  and  Arastua  had  ^vithlield  the 
tribute  and  forced  labor  of  Ashur  my  lord"' 
— so  began  this  campaign  of  whicli  we  have 
jusl  tiiiokeii,  aiid  su  began  many  another. 
Herein  we  have  an  instructive  commentary 
on  tlic  whole  jwlicy  of  Assyria  for  years  to 
come.  Let  us  recall  the  need  of  conquering 
the  Aramaeans  to  stKiure  commercial  exteifoion, 
and  the  need  of  the  tribute  to  maintain  an 
army  capable  of  siicli  conquest,  and  in  these 
two  motives,  the  one  deijending  upon  the 
other,  we  have  the  explanation  of  Assyrian 
history  for  this  reign,  and  for  not  less  than 
six  reigns  aftftr  it. 

In  the  next  year  (880  B.  C.)  the  king  col- 
lected in  person  the  tribute  of  the  land  of 
Kummtikti,  afterward  pushing  on  through  the 
land  of  Qurkhi,  into  the  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Masius,  for  a  like  puriwae,  and  finally  return- 
ing to  the  fortress  of  Tushkha  to  eontiiuie 
his  former  building  operations.  That  so  large 
a  part  of  the  year  is  occupied  with  the  care- 
ful and  systematic  collection  of  tribute  fore- 
shadows a  great  campaign  of  conquest  toward 
which  this  storing  up  uf  supplies  of  money 
and  material  is  a  necessary  ])reparation.  Pos- 
sibly the  tratiers  of  Nineveh,  profiting  by  the 
earlier    punishment    of    the    Aramicans.    were 

■Amuilt,  col.  ii.  line  W.  Kalintclirift.  SiU.  i,  pp.  TO.  Ttt. 


8t4!lt!  or  Anliuriifucirpal  HI,  Vfhli  figure  of  the  king, 

id  divine  ctnblunui  in  relief.    Id  front  nf  it  b  on 

Ut^fir  whi(*Ii  Htt  '  Miially  before  tbo  side  si  titc 

itraoce  tif  Iht   ,.:    (if  Niiiib.  ^ 

Britiah  Miuwum,  Niniroiid  (-'rallwy,  No».  &47,  848. 

[Reprodu(;cd  from  AtHyrian  Sadphtreg.      Klein- 
tn  &  Co.] 
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arming   the  king  to   wider  corK|U(«t«   in   the 

prosperous  west,  which  would  result  in  a  still 

fui-t.her  extension   of   their   trade.      However 

tha.-t  may  be,  the  year  879  brought  matters 

of      immense    imiwrtance   in    Assyrian    history. 

He-    had  now  transferred  his  capital  to  Calali, 

aa<J,  it  was  tlience  tliat  he  set  out   and  first 

Oia*-Tcbed  southwest  to  the  Euphrates  and  the 

Ktiaibur.    The  Aramfeans  of  liit-Khalupe  had 

not,  foi^otten   their  sore   disciplint;,   and   paid 

th.«iir  tribute   at   onoe.     And   in   like   manner 

oxxty  conununity  after  another  gave  their  silver 

iMul  gold,    their    horses   and    cattle,    to    their 

^Mwrain   as  he  movwJ   slowly   down   the   Eu- 

Iphrales  to  Anat  (modem  Anath). 
All    this    resembles    former   camiwiigns,    but 
iton-  a  sudden  change  at>pears.     Attcmptii^ 
to  collect    tribute   at    Sum    {another   city   of 
the  same  name  as  the  capital  of  Bit-Khalujic), 
Ashumaziriml   finds    the   Sukhi,    whose   chief 
city,  Suri,  was  in  league  with  the  Kassite  Baby- 
lonians  in   their  resistance.     The   Babylonian 
—  king  at  this  time  wa.s  Nabu-apal-iddin,   who 
■  began   to  reign   in   his   ancient  city  probably 
■very  soon  after  Asluimazirpal  began  to  reign 
^pn   Assyria.     He   was   either  a  weak   man   or 
'a   man  of  extraordinary   policy,   or  he  would 
long  before  this  have  b(H>n  in  confliot  with  his 
■ziortheni   neighbor.     In  the  discontent  of  the 
BSukhi   he  saw  a  hopeful   opportunity   for  in- 
juring AssjTia  without  too  great  a  risk  to  his 
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own  fortunes.  He  contributed  to  the  rev< 
not  l(>M.s  tlian  fifty  hom^men  and  three  thoii8aJ 
footmen  under  the  command  of  his  own  broUi< 
GalxJanu — a  consklerable  contributicm  in  ti 
warfare  of  that  century.  For  two  days  tJ 
battl<t  rag»Ml  in  and  about  Suru  hofon^  tJ 
As^rians  obtained  the  mastery.  Ashumazirp 
punished  this  uprising  in  his  usual  way,  I: 
utttTly  wasting  the  city,  slaying  many  of  i 
in}iabitant,s,  and  carr>'ing  away  immnnse  spc» 
lie  is  probably  narrating  only  the  simp 
truth  whim  he  says  tliat  Uio  k^ar  of  his  a* 
ercignty  prevailed  as  f ar  aa  Kardunyash  av 
overxvhelnuHl  tlie  land  of  Kaldu. 

In  Suri  he  left  a  permanent  memorial 
these  victories  which  he  descrilnw  glowingly  J 
this  way:  "I  fashioned  a  mighty  image  of  nc 
royal  person,  and  my  power  and  my  glory 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  !  st-t  it  up  within  h 
|ialaa^  I  fashioned  tablets  and  I  inscribe 
upon  them  my  glory  and  my  prowess,  and 
set  them  up  within  his  city  gate."  The  won 
are  good,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
would  be  attractive  to  the  people  of  Suri,  wh« 
homes  had  fallen  before  the  torch. 

The  Babylonian  king,  though  he  continue 
to  reign  for  some  time  after  this,  gave  i 
further  trouble  in  Assyria.  He  was  kept  busi 
engaged  in  his  own  land  in  two  importat 
ent^jri^risea.  The  AramEPan  tribe  known 
the  8utu,  whom  we  have  met  in  this  stoi 
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in    northern  Babylonia,   had  centuries  before 
wrought  ruin  at  the  ancient  religious  city  of 
^ppar,   where   the   worship    of    the    sun   god 
has  its  especial  eeat.     With  the  destruction 
of   the  temples  the  worship  carried  on  for  so 
maJDy  centuries  ended.    The  former  kings  be- 
longiiig  to   the   dynasty   of   the   Sea   Lands, 
Shamaah-Hhipak  and  Kasshu-nadin-akhe,   had 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  total  destruction 
(f   the  temple  and  to  reoi^anize  its  worship. 
Their  efforts  had  completely  failed,   and  the 
temple  had  now  become  a  hopeless  ruin,  cov- 
ered with  sand  of  the  near-by  desert.     Here 
was  a  work  for  the  pious  king.    Dislodging  the 
Sutu  from  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Nabu- 
*I*al-iddin  began  the  reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion of  the  fallen  temple,  and  carried  the  work 
^   a  successful   conclusion,   setting   up   again 
'he    splendid    old   ceremonial   worship   of   the 
sun.     The  inscription   in  which   he   has  cele- 
hpated  these  deeds  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
"ful  monuments  of   ancient   Babylonia.'     To 

*^niwiiii  in  fnalrine  excavations  nt  Abu  Ilahba  found  a  piece  of 

*^[^>^t  pavement,  bcncatb  which   "an  inacribcd  curlhi^riwarc  cankct, 

"■til  s  Jid_  ^„)g  dijiooverod  .  .  .  about  three  fret  below  the  nurfacc.     In- 

•^  it,  wu  B  none  tablet  eleven  and  one  half  inches  Ioiib  by  Bcvcn  inchea 

*|^*'  (Baanun.  Amhur  aiul  Ute  Land  of  Nimrod.  p.  402).      It  is  iiutcribcd 

"""Wtely  OQ  both  aides  with  three  eolunins  of  writing,  and  on  the  ub- 

T"*^   at  the  top  ia  a  small  baa-rtlief  representing  relinious  cercnionioa 

f'lt^r*)  tite  fiEure  of  the  aun  god  (auc  illuHtrutiona  in  IlaaHimi,  iliiil.,  or 

*"    Sommel.    OachidUt.    p.    506).     PinchcH    a:iiiriiinc('tl    ita    diaenvury 

W''"<**:«rfitifl*  of  tiie  Scatty  of  BHilical  ATdurology,  iii.  pp.   100,  fl.),  and 

•"e'   publiabed  part  of  it  (ibid.,  viii,  pp.  104,  ff.).    The   eutire  text  U 

twblijied  V  R.  60,  61.  and  it  is  translated  by  Joh.  Jerciniaa.  BtiirOge 

"  •^Mgrialogi*,  i,  268,  ff.,  and  by  Peiscr,  KeiiiniichrifL  Bibl.,  iii,  part  1, 
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cany  them  out  fully  he  sooms  to  have  nmiJ> 
tainod  the  peace  with  Auhurnazirpal  and  hi^ 
sucw-ssor. 

But  if  the  success  and  severity  of  Ashuni*' 
xir])al  caused  this  king  of  Babylon  to  occup>' 
himself  entirely  with  internal  aJTairs,  it  baC* 
little  effect  on  the  liai'dy  and  darhig  Aramaani^ 
for  scarcely  had  the  Assyrian  king  returned  Ur 
Calah  when  he  was  again  called  into  the  ficU 
by  the  revolt  of  the  men  of  Laqi  and  Khindanu 
and  of  the  whole  jjeople  of  the  ^ukhi.  This 
time  the  king  was  better  prepared  for  the 
work  in  hand,  for  lie  had  boats  constructed 
at  Suru,  and  was  therefore  able  to  follow  the 
fugitives  to  the  rivi-r  i.slunds.  The  ruin  oS  this 
campaign  seems  awful,  even  after  the  lapa? 
of  Kinturies.  Tlie  cities  were  utterly  broken 
down  and  bunied,  the  inhabitants  butchered 
when  they  could  bo  taken,  and  even  the  stand- 
ing crops  were  <lestroycd  tliat  neither  man 
nor  beast  might  eat  and  live.  It  was  no  real 
compensation  for  such  dwds  that  two  new 
cities  were  founded,  one  on  the  hither  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  named  Kar-Asshur-nazir-pal 
(that  is,  fortress  of  A.),  and  the  otiicr  on  the 
far  bank,  called  Nibarti-A«shur'   (that  is,   the 

pp.  174.  IT..  i«ic]  iu  cilmuslJvp  Iiulifait  by  Kinu.  Babylonian  Botmiart 
Stenet.  pp.  ISO,  It. 

'  Thiiri!  U  no  inclicui*on  of  thr  looailou  of  cither  of  tliHB  Aadiyriui 
elroiiKholilt.  Miu<iii<rii  (The  /"(Uniriu  <if  flic  Kmjrirm.  p.  3U.  anU  4) 
haa  this  tniUH'tiuii  l"  luakv:  "A  «tu<ly  <■!  thp  uinp  hIiovv  tlist  the  Aasyr- 
Iaiu  Miulii  not  litMxuiie  niiurtr.rs  of  ilie  country  without  owupyiaji  ihf 
|jH»Wii  of  thn  I'^iplilHtc*;  I  am  iacliacd  to  think  that  Kar-Astnir-uuEr-pitl 
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ford  of  Asshur),  for  these  could  only  be  iii- 
tcndo<I  for  militarj'  purposes,  and  not  as  a 
contribution  to  civilization  or  as  abiding  plaons 
for  a  ruined  people.  But  the  king  was  not 
aatisfied  that  he  had  got  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble,  aiul  the  next  year  followed  up  his 
advantage  with  another  campaign  apparcnilj- 
intended  to  cut  off  any  further  rebellion  at 
the  fountain  head.  It  «Tnis  probable  that 
the  real  source  of  Ihe  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  sustained  so  many  rebellious  among  the 
Aramspans  was  the  etate  of  Bit-Adini,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Eui)hr:tt4>s,  near  the  point 
where  it  takes  a  westerly  course  after  break- 
ing through  the  Taurus.'  The  most  powerful 
Aramaean  settlements  were  here,  and  the  c&p- 
ital  city,  Kap-rabi*  (great  rock),  was  populous^ 
well  fortified,  and  defiant.  If  this  city  were 
taken,  there  would  be  hopes  of  crushing  out 
completely  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
In  his  next  campaign  (877  B.  C.)  Ashuma- 

b  Kl-Hiili>hiy<'h.  ittifl  Nihiirli-iiKnir.  Zulclilyuli,  llir  Zoiii'liia  of  tt'iinuii 
timM.  For  ibc  ruin"  '>f  tlinv  I'rwiut,  ri7m|>iur<  Snrlinii.  AnV'  in  ^invn 
und  Mfop.,  pp.  •ilM--a'i.  niid  Pctcni.  Stpjnir.  or  Bxpiaraiient  end 

AdiTntiira  on  Mr  ATiijAnilu.  till.  I,  pp.   l<Mt-n4." 

>  Miuiwru  ITkr  Fitaina  ot  Uc  lAnptrm.  p.  30,  ai>tt-  S)  r»*li>«  thia 
definite  iialMntntr  "Itlt-Adiiii  Bppcnn  to  havv  ocrmpicd,  on  Uia  riaht 
hank  of  Uk>  Euphr*l(«.  a  pnrt  lit  thn  nuu  of  AJn  Tab.  Knra-Kaieh, 
and  Hifvjik.  that  (if  Suniji,  niiniu  l\w  Nakliij-i'h  nf  Hitrria,  lb*  larfltr 
put  of  the  ruiui  of  Mumblj  uid  of  ttikkluh.  uud  purl  uf  the  oan  ol 
ZAr.  thn  naiaa  hriiMi  IhOMi  ropTFacDtcd  on  Ibo  luapn  of  VlUii  Culnol, 
ha  T'ln/Mit  ^AnU.  vol.  ii."  Fur  a  itucly  of  tb«  AwyrUn  rdtnacM 
■H)  Schifler.  Dit  AtamAer.  p|i.  41.  R 

■  Aihumalirpal  <rol.  ill.  Xttte  t,\.  Kriliiuehrifl.  BIh:.,  i.  p.  1D3)  plotUf 
Mqiialy  diariHim  K>i>-rtilil  tUua:  "Tbo  <ily  mat  vnrr  •tTDHC  Ulw  a 
oloud  iiuiipcndvd  ffoni  bearrD.** 
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zirpal  hesiegcfl  the  city  and  took  it  by  assault, 
m  wiiich  ciglit  hundred  of  the  enemy  «crc 
kilted  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  made 
prisoners.  Tliis  was  followed  by  its  complete 
destniction,  and  an  end  was  therefore  made 
of  incitements  to  rebellion  in  Bitr-Adini.  The 
clfect  on  the  rpmainiiig  Aramsean  settlements 
along  the  Euphrates  was  as  marked  as  it  was 
sudden.  Otliers  sent  their  unpaid  tribute  at 
once,  and  theiv  was,  during  the  reign  of  Ashur- 
uazirpal,  no  further  trouble  over  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  Aramaean  tribute.  With  this 
camiJaign  Ashumazir]>al  liad  not  indeed  ended 
forever  the  fitful  st  niggles  of  the  Aramieans 
against  suiwrior  force.  Those  were  all  renoncd 
again  in  the  very  next  reign.  He  hml,  how- 
ever, settled  the  question  that  there  could  be 
no  HtronR  Aramiran  state  in  tliat  valley.  The 
Arama--iui  jKroiile  nmst  go  elsewhere  to  make 
their  contribution  to  liistory  and  civilization. 

The  time  had  come,  therefore,  when  all 
Inniis  north,  east,  and  we.st  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrateH  which  httd  |»aid  tribute  to  Tiglath- 
pil(4U'r  1  were  again  paying  it  regularly  to 
Anhuniazirpal.  There  were  no  more  of  these 
Nl-aU-fi  left  to  tranquillize.  Most  of  them  had 
been  deall  with  cnielly,  many  had  been  dev- 
lutlaltNl,  luid  thousands  of  their  inliabitantri 
hulehervd  with  all  the  accompaniments  of 
Orienlal  savager>'.  These  communities  had  not 
hivn   added    regularly   to   the  empire   to   be 
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governed  by  satraps  or  officers  making  regular 
reports  to  tlic  king  in  Assjiia  and  receiving 
instructions  from  him.  If  such  )iad  been  the 
plan,  the  peoples  who  paid  tribute  would 
liave  been  receiving  some  sort  of  retvim  in 
social  order  and  royal  direction  for  the  heavy 
tribute  paid.  They  were  receiving  nothing 
in  return.  They  had  to  look  to  themselves 
for  prot(K;tion  against  the  forays  of  barbarians 
who  inliabit'Cd  the  mountain  pasHcs  aljout  them. 
Such  a  status  was  not  likely  to  be  iJermanont. 
While  their  punislmiont  hail  been  too  severe 
for  them  to  venture  again  to  excite  the  wrath 
of  such  a  monarch,  they  might  nourish  their 
xviuth  and  liope  for  a  belttrr  day.  Perhaps 
the  next  Assyrian  king  might  be  a  *vcak  man, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
in  his  day.  Meantime,  while  Ashumazirpal 
lield  tlie  reins  of  government,  it  would  be 
weU  to  pay  the  tribute  and  gi\'c  no  excuse 
for  a  raid.  But  with  this  quiescence  of  titc 
Iributaiy  states  the  employment  of  his  army 
bt«ame  a  s^-rious  question  with  Asliurnazirpal. 
He  had  made  a  fighting  maciiine  such  as  had 
not  been  known  before.  His  men  had  Ijcen 
trained  in  adversity,  toughened  by  hard  marclies, 
and  brutalized  by  scenes  of  blood  and  fire. 
lie  could  not  disband  it,  for  at  once  the  tribute- 
jiaying  states,  unterrified  by  it,  would  throw 
off  their  dependence  and  tlie  influx  of  gold 
would  cease.     He  could  not  hohl  it  in  idle- 
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ncss,  for  such  an  aggregation  of  brutal  pa*" 
sions  would  inflame  the  commonwealth  md 
disturb  the  peace.  The  army  would  (Jsf 
eoon  lose  its  efficiency  if  unemployed,  for  Ibo 
elaborate  modem  systems  of  drill  for  the 
conserving  of  health  and  tlie  promotion  of 
discipline  were  unknown.  It  is  plain  that 
these  men  must  figlit  somewhere;  but  where 
should  it  be,  and  for  what  ulterior  purpose? 
Ambition  might  answer  to  the  king,  for  con- 
quest and  the  cxtezision  of  Assj-rian  territorj*, 
and  greed  might  urge  to  further  tribute  get- 
ting, and  commercial  enterprise  might  clamoi 
for  the  rcojjening  of  old  lines  of  trade  to  tlw 
west  through  the  territory  of  the  Aramaeans, 
It  was  this  last  which  prevailed,  though  th< 
two  former  ideas  had  their  influence  and  thcli 
share  in  the  decision.  fl 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August'  of  the  y*H 
877  that  Ashuniazirpal  began  the  great  west 
ward  movement  in  which  all  his  highest  cti- 
deavors  were  to  culminate.  All  else  had  beer 
but  preparation.  The  first  part  of  his  march 
across  the  great  Mesoiiotamian  valley,  waf 
little  else  than  a  triumphal  progress.  Evei^ 
one  of  the  Aramaean  scttli;ments  on  or  ncai 
his  route  to  the  Euphrates  sent  costly  tribute, 
consisting  of  chariots,  horses,  silver,  gold,  lead; 
and  copper,  most  of  which  must  be  sent  bacli 
to  Calah,  while  the  king  marched  on.     When 

■  On  the  eighth  day  ol  Eiut  lAnnalt.'cal.  iij,  line  M). 
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the  Euphrates  was  reached  it  was  crossed  at 
its  flood,  in  boats  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  city  of  Carchemish'  was  entered. 
The  glory  of  the  city  had  departed.  Once  the 
capital  of  the  great  HittJte  empire,  now  broken 
in  power,  it  was  now  merely  the  center  of  a 
smaM  state,  of  which  Sangara  was  ruler.  His 
policy  was  direct  and  simple.  He  was  will- 
ing to  pay  down  the  sum  of  twenty  talents 
of  silver,  one  him(lre<l  talents  of  bronze,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  iron,  along  with 
chains  aiul  bewls  of  gold  and  much  other 
treasure,  if  he  were  simply  let  alone.  Though 
deprived  of  its  political  influence,  Carchemisli 
was  now  an  important  commercial  city.  War 
oould  only  destroy  its  commerce,  and  success 
against  the  renowned  Assyrian  conqueror  was 
doubtful,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  National 
pride  counted  for  nothing.  The  primary  desire 
was  to  get  the  Ass>Tians  out  of  the  countr>' 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  well  might  they  pay 
a  hca\'>'  tribute  to  gain  so  great  a  boon  as 
that.  Neighboring  states,  fearing  invasion  and 
plunder,  likewise  sent  tribute,  and  the  king 
oould  move  on  farther  westward.  Crossing 
the  river  Apre  (modem  Afrin)  after  a  short 
man^li,  Ashuniazirpal  came  into  the  territory 
of  another  small  state,  called  Khatin,'  which 

t  Curchcmuih  xood  en  the  wni  hunk  of  th«  EuphrslM.  abovD  Uie 
mcFUth  oi  tbc  Solur.  Tbo  luodrm  name  U  tkrioiuly  tptta  by  diflnvnt 
tnv«l«n  ■•  JtmlilOi  (Sluina,  Wibno,  Sayra)  or  Jcr&bU  (StuJiau,  Sohn- 
dw,  Dulitaach).    Tht  Inltor  U  pitdetmbl*. 

*Foniiorlr  nod  Pa  tin. 
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waH  apparently  Hhtite'  or  partially  so.  The 
capitaj  of  the  5t&tc  was  Kunuiua,  anil  the 
niiftr  waa  Lubarna,  whoBc  tenUor>-  oxteided 
from  the  Apre  to  the  Orontes,  and  thcoce 
over  the  mountam  ridges  to  the  sea  near 
KIcuthcros,  with  iiortlu*ni  aiid  southern  Hmils 
not  now  defmal)le.=  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile 
country,  and  mi^t  well  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  Assyrian  army.  Lubama  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  invader,  but  was  anxious 
only  to  expedite  his  progress,  with  prcssents 
truly  n.'^  in  amount  and  in  magnificence.' 
The  marcli  was  then  southward  across  the 
Orontcs  to  the  city  of  Aribua,*  locate<I  near 
the  Sangura  River,  which  was  a  southerly 
DUtiKMt  of  lAibania.  I'hough  Lubama  ha<l  so 
thoroughly  sul>mitted  to  the  AssjTians  in  hope 
of  getting  them  out  of  the  country,  Aribua 
was  ma<lc  an  Assyrian  outjjwt,  colonists  mV- 
tied  in  it,  and  grain  and  straw,  har\'ested  by 
force  in  the  lands  of  the  Lukhuti,  were  stored 
in  it.  WbetJier  the  town  waa  to  b<'come  tlic 
capita)  of  an  Assj-rian  jjrovince  or  merely  a 
Inun'-  of  supplies  for  possible  hostile  ojK'rations 
d(ws  not  app<'ar.     And  now  there  was  no  one 

>  Sr«  <;>inlj>nK.  Thr  Ijind  of  rt«  HBlOet.  p.  37«.  (ootnoU  a. 

*  Hio  Si<hriuJ<<r.  KfHin'fh'ipiin  ind  OtnttKieMiionAuiv,  |>p.  SI4-£!I, 
■nil  WtnrkliT.  AU'itittitiiiitthit  yorirXniiomi.  i.  pp.  It.  tl. 

*  "Ttmiiy  ■•li-uln  (it  lilvur.  oar  likl^nl  of  gold.  «ic  hundrMl  lolDnta 
(>f  Idiul.  one  tiue<lrad  lalniitji  <J  iron,  nim  tlicnlwuid  oxrn.  U-ii  thc.iii«iiil 
■liMip,  i>u#  UiouMUtd  (wmciiita.  biicI  cIuiIi  ...  u  hi*  tritrnto  I  rinvivnJ." 
ABhunmiiriml.  ml.  iii,  T^TT  (Rudtfr  biiiI  Kind.  AntaU.  i.  )>r  308.  S6S), 

*  Thi'  riiii'l  l(in«lliin  of  Arllnin  lino  QOt  Intii  loiiiid  (Wiocklcr.  AU- 
orifuriiliirhc  t'orttfiu>v<n,  I.  p.  St). 
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lo  opi»08e  the  king's  march  north  and  west 
into  the  grocn  slopes  of  the  Lebanon.  From 
beneath  the  historic  cedars  an  Assyrian  king 
again  looked  out  over  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  far  greater  hopes  of  securing  a  foothold 
there  than  any  of  his  predccosaors  had  ever 
Iiad,  whether  AtsHyriaii  or  Babylonian. 

He  had  begun  thta  campaign,  aa  we  liave 
seen,  ui  the  month  of  August,  it  must,  have 
been  u]H)n  the  very  vei^e  of  winter,  with 
flurries  of  snow  in  the  mountains  as  he  tnriietl 
homeward  toward  Assyria  to  offer  to  tho 
goddess  lahtar  in  Nineveh  the  wood  which 
he  had  brought  for  her  temple. 

While  this  invasion  was  in  some  measure 
a  raiti  for  booty,  it  was  more  powerfully  con- 
ceived and  better  disciplined  than  the  others 
had  been.  When  Sargon  I  had  marched  hither 
he  i>asscd  through  lands  scantily  populated 
with  peoples,  with  whom  he  had  little  contact. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  making  an  em- 
pire out  of  Babylonia  and  a  province  on  the 
far  western  sea,  with  vast  uncontrolled  tern- 
tones  between.  When  Tiglathpilescr  1  came 
out  to  the  same  sea  he  had  left  great  terri- 
tories and  populous  communities  between  him 
and  the  homeland,  and,  like  the  early  Baby- 
lonian, there  could  be  no  hoi)e  of  making  an 
empire  out  of  two  lands  so  widely  separated. 
But  Ashumazirpal  had  measurably  changed  the 
situation.    He  did  not,  it  is  true,  actually  rule 
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the  entire  territory  from  the  I^ower  Zah  and 
its  overhanging  hill»  to  the  Lebanon,  but  be 
had  broken  its  spirit,  and  was  received  as 
its  conqueror.  In  many  places  rule  was  exer- 
cised by  governors,  both  native  and  Assyrian, 
whom  he  liad  aj)pointed.  In  yet  others  tltere 
were  towns  peopled  by  Assyrian  colonists, 
stored  with  Awyrian  provisions,  and  defended 
by  massive  wails  of  Assyrian  constniction.  The 
situation  was  indeed  changed,  and  the  result 
of  this  invasion  might  well  be  different.  Ashur- 
nazirpai  knew  the  conditions  with  which  he 
was  confronted,  and  fully  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  great  emj)ire.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was  even  then  the  basin  upon  which 
touched  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world;  and 
the  Egyptians  imderstood  the  value  of  their 
geographical  situation.  The  Phoenicians  were 
already  a  powerful  commercial  people.  The 
Hebrews  formed  an  important  center  of  in- 
fluence in  Canaan.  What  relation  should 
Assyria  come  to  sustain  to  these  powers  of 
antiquity?  An  augur>"  of  the  answer  to  that 
question  came  as  Ashumazirpal  halted  on  the 
Lebanon.  The  j)eoplc  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  of 
Tripolis,'  and  of  Arvad  '"which  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,"  sent  splendid  gifts,  a  fatal 
blunder,  for  it  was  a  confession  of  weakness, 

*ln  Ashurnulrpnl'i  ■crounl  tktt»  dli«  mr  montinnKl:  M>khiill*t, 
Mkli.  mid  Kiii*  (Annul;  Rnl.  111.  M).  Dolilooh  (Ponwf.n.  p.  283) 
miikMi  it  [ir»)uhl(>  fhnl  thr««  tluvc  formed  Tripolio,  and  8ii>-»  appar- 
wUy  Bicma  (RtrotrU  t>f  Iht  Ptul,  New  Snrka.  ii,  p.  1T2,  not*  1). 
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which  would  be  noted  and  n-mcmhcwvl  by 
the  Assyrians.  It  was  a  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  Assyrian  arms,  of  whicli  almost 
every  Assyrian  king  boasts  in  tlie  stereotyped 
plimse:  "By  the  might  of  the  terrible  arms;" 
and  the  AssjTians  would  bring  forth  yet  greater 
(ioring  as  they  remembered  tJiat  the  com- 
mcreial  rulers  of  the  west  feared  their  power 
too  greatly  to  test  it.  And,  worst  of  all,  it 
was  a  confession  to  the  world  that  these  western 
IXttplfS  who  front<Hi  (he  MeAlitx'rranean  eared 

I'norx^  for  the  profits  of  their  commerce  than 
for  fre<?dom.     Wo  shall  see  very  shortly  the 
'*sults  of  this  sending  of  gifts  to  the  AssjTian 
•""g.    Asliumazirpal  had  achieved  his  pre-scnt 
purjioae  in  this  direction.    He  did  not  go  down 
^  Tyre  or  Sidon  to  look  ui)ori  the  weaklings 
^'no  paid  tribute  without  string  his  arms,  but 
I      turned  northward  into  the  Anianus  mountains 
B^      an  errand  of  i>cacc.     Hvm  he  cut   cedar, 
■^^'F^j-ess,  and  juniper  trees  and  sent  the  logs 
■^       to  AssjTia.     Somcwhert:  else  in  the  same 
^Kiat^i^jt  ii(.  (.yt  other  trees,  called  mekhru  {prob- 
"**^"  a  species  of  fir  or  pine)  trees,  which  seem 
W^      liave  been  numerous  enough  to  give  their 
'^^*>ie  to  the  countrj'  in  which  they  were  foimd. 
vSo    endwl,    in    the    jjcaceable    gathering    of 
_^*  5  Iding    materials,    a    remarkable    campaign, 
i  liuniazir[>al  liad  succeedetl  brilliantly  where 
predecessors  had  failed.     But  as  we  look 
:k  over  the  entire  campaign  we  can  discern 
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to  Dmnmtm  v  to 

nl  itM  itibaiMry  ■!«*&  TlieT  wav  kB  left 
lldiilintiinl,  aad  *  ghnee  mt  the  map  rcnab 
ham  tan^iSjr  the  Aayrian  army  had  snided 
ev«a  tiieir  aatpfmtM,     To  have  attaekad  that 

•oBdIy  artrendied  aCate  would  have  been  ctr- 
tain  diaaater,  and  A^huni&zirpal  was  waeiy 
ifMtruct^l  in  paaring  it  by.  Yean  ainat  ebine 
bt-forf;  the  Ajsyriana  abould  dare  attaric  h. 

The  campoigD  wan  ootewOTthy  abo  m  that 
tbero  harJ  bera  almost  no  aavae^y,  no  butcher- 
ing i*^  num,  Hcarcety  any  ruthless  destruction 
of  crti'4i.  This  better  state  of  war  was  of 
counts  due  to  no  chanf^  at  method  on  the 
pari  of  Anhunmzirpal,  but  simply  to  the 
aliDOat  entire  aimmce  of  resistance.  The  former 
cARi|Hittciu<  liful  terrified  the  world,  and  the 
fniith  of  w-verity  were  an  easy  conquiiit  and 
tlie  dtrvelopment  of  the  peaceful  art  of  build- 
ing. Tfie  burning  of  cities  and  the  tjlauKhter 
of  men  wenr  n^iumeil  In  867  in  a  small  cam- 
iraiipi  tlirou((li  the  lands  of  Kummukh.  Kirkhi, 
and  the  oft^plundered  country  about  Mount 
MuMiuM.  At  the  city  of  Amedi  be  made  a 
pile  of  heads  before  the  city  gai/c.  and  Im- 
|>aled  living  men  un  tttakcs  around  the  walls.* 
It  wna  empliaticaliy  a  campaign  of  tribute 
coUectinK,  and  the  only  matters  of  any  political 
DoiiHMjuenm^  were  the  apiraintmcnt  of  an  As- 

•jNMit*.  ml.  U(.  Ubm  107,  108. 
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flyrian  gov<^rnor  over  the  land  of  Kirklu  and 
the  carrying  of  about  three  thousand  captives 
into  Atisyria.  Such  a  leavening  a»  that  might 
influence  the  Aa^-rian  pe«ple. 

These  renewed  ravai^es  ended  the  wars  of 
Ashuniazirpal;  the  nrniaindor  of  his  reign 
was  devoted  to  works  of  |>cace.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  snippose  that  campaigning  had 
occupied  his  entire  attention  during  his  reign, 
for  imdoubtedly  the  two  chief  works  of  his 
reign  were  executed  partially  during  the  very 
period  when  he  was  most  busy  with  tribute 
collecting.  These  works  were  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city  of  Calah  and  the  construction  of 
a  canal.  The  former  was  necessary  because 
the  city  which  ShatmanestT  I  iiad  built  had 
been  deserted  during  the  period  when  Asshur 
was  again  the  capital,  and  a  short  ix-riod  of 
desertion  always  m««it  niin  to  Assyrian  build- 
ings. Only  the  outer  surface  of  Its  thick  walls 
was  built  of  burnt  brick,  the  imic-r  filling  biMng 
composed  of  unbumt  brick  nien^ly,  so  that 
a  trifling  leak  in  tlit^  roof  tnmsformed  this 
interior  into  a  mass  of  clay,  speedily  causing 
the  walls  to  spring.  Judging  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  references  in  Assyrian  literature  to 
the  restoration  of  walls  and  buildings,  it  may 
justly  be  thought  tliat  the  Assyriaiis  were 
especially  bad  roof  builders.  Indeed,  their  ad- 
vance in  constructive  skill  never  kept  pace 
with  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  decoration. 
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It  is  this  anomaly  which  has  left  us  without 
any  stiuiding  buihliiiRs  in  Assj'ria,  while  vast 
tempkfs  still  mrnain  in  Kgypt.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  observed  that  AasjTian  construction 
would  doubth^ss  have  shown  a  different  de- 
velopment had  stone  been  abundant  as  a 
building  material.  As  an  offset  to  this,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remeniboretl  that  brick  is  one 
of  the  most  durai>Ie  of  matfrials  when  jirojwrly 
baked  anti  laid,  and  thjit  the  Ass>Tians  knew 
how  to  bake  projK-rlj'  is  evidenced  by  their 
clay  books,  which  have  survived  fire  and 
breakage  and  wet  during  the  crasli  and  niin 
of  the  centuries.  Besides  the  general  recon- 
struction of  Calali,  Ashuniaziri>al  built  himself 
a  gre-at  palace,  covering  a  space  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  yards  in  length  and  one  huii- 
dretl  and  nine  in  breadth,'  which  remained  a 
royal  residence  for  centuries.  Its  massive  ruins 
have  been  unearthed  at  Nimroud,  being  the 
nor1;hwesterii  one  of  the  three  there  discovered. 
His  second  great,  work  was  the  construction, 
or  recoii.stniction,  of  an  aqueduct  to  bring  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  city  from 
the  Upiwr  ZaI).  The  river  bank  wjis  j>ierced 
near  the  modem  Negub,  anrl  the  waU'r  first 
conveyed  througli  a  rock  tunnel  and  then  by 
an  open  canal  to  the  great  terrace.  Its  course 
was  lined  with  jMilms,  with  various  fruit  trei-s, 


'  t.«yMd,   Ninewh  and  itt  RnMtn*.  i.  pp.  63,  ff.    Brr  luctun  and 
plan  in  Baoam,  A—hur  ami  Ike  L*nd  of  Ntoiroi,  pp.  293,  t. 
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and    "^th  vineyards,  and  well  was  it  named 
Puti-Jihegaai—ihe  "bringer  of  fruitfulness.'" 

In  "the  year  858  B.  C.  the  reign  of  Ashumazir- 
pal  ended  in  peace.     He  had  wrought  great 
thin^^  for  Assyrian  power  in  the  world,  and 
the  empire  as  he  left  it  was  greater  actually 
and    potentially  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Of  the  man  himself  the  world  can  have  no 
pleasant  memories.     No  king  like  him   in  fe- 
rocity had  arisen  before  him,  and  in  Assyria  at 
leaat  he  was  foUowed  by  none  altc^ether  his 
«iuaj.    One  searches  the  records  of  his  reign 
and  finds  seldom  anything  more  than  catalogues 
of  savage  and  relentless  deeds.     So  rarely  in- 
<fee€l  does  a  work  of  mercy  or  peace  brighten 
tfie  record  that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  the  page. 

'Monolith  uucriptioD,  i.  6-9.  Kalituehri/t.,  BHU.,  i.  pp.  118,  119. 
'<*  'Lbt  modeni  remaioa  aee  Layard,  Nintveh  and  iU  ii«>nii>7U.  i,  pp. 
f.  81  ;  Ninmth  and  Babjflon,  pp.  e25-627. 
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SBAUiANEaER  III  (858-824  B.  C),  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Asltuniazin>al,  continued] 
his  policy  without  a  break,  and  even  extended 
it.  We  are  eveu  belter  instnicted  concerning 
hiB  rragn,  for  more  historical  materiai  haa 
come  down  to  us  from  it.  The  most  im)>or- 
tant  of  his  inscriptions  is  a  beautiful  obelisk 
of  black  basalt.  The  upper  i>art»  of  the  four 
faces  contain  beautifully  carved  figures  of  vari- 
ous auimats  which  the  king  had  received  in 
tribute  and  as  gift«,  each  illub'tration  being 
accompanied  by  an  epigraph  explaining  its 
meaning.  The  lower  {wirts  bear  inycriplions 
recounting  in  chronological  order  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  king.  There  are  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  nine  lines  of  compact  wTiting 
U|>on  this  one  monument.'  This  story  of  his 
wars  is  flupplemeiiled  by  the  fine  monolith  of 
the  king,  containing  his  jrortrait  in  low  relief, 
covered   with  one  hundn^  and   fifty-six   lines 

■  BtkKlt  Olirlhk,  text  t><l)>li»lii>il  in  lAynrd,  /nim'|i(unt  tn  (A'  Cuufi- 
fiim  I'haartm.  kT-IM,  U  ha*  iifu-n  hii-ii  Imnilalrd  ui  vbolv  or  part, 
llii'  licat  1)1  till-  nival  Iranibtiniu  ate  liy  WInrLlcr.  KrttiiutArifl.  BAt^ 
1.  Ml.  IW-ISI.  mill  by  Rclu-n,  Httartla  of  thr  faM,  Nrw  f<#rit«.  W,  pp. 
n,  *i|i)..  Ui"  l>iti<r  witli  iiiinicroui  tmni-liiicB  liy  Skyce. 
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oftext?"  And  this  again,  in  its  tura,  is  supple- 
mented by  f  ragineulary  inscriptions  upon  bronze 
piates  which  onc(^  covered  massive  woo<len 
doors  or  gates.'  From  theee  tliree  main  sources 
of  information  we  arc  able  to  follow  in  order 
all  the  chief  events  of  the  king's  reign.  The 
accouniti,  however,  are  less  picturesque  atid 
full  of  life  than  those  of  his  predecessor.  Cam- 
paigns are  often  disniiased  In  a  few  colorlcs8 
words,  and  the  record  t^kes  on  the  nature 
of  a  catalogue  ratht-r  than  of  a  history.  We 
shall  therefore  present  the  sto^*  of  his  reign, 
not  hi  itH  chronological,  but  rather  in  its  log- 
ical order,  following  the  circle  of  his  achieve- 
ments from  country-  to  country.  The  annalistic 
style  of  Ashumazirpal  may  stand  as  the 
representative  of  this  reign,  with  the  differ- 
ence, already  mentioned,  that  it  possesses  greater 
breadth  and  richer  color. 

For  twenty-six  years  Shalmaneser  led  every 
campaign  in  person — an  amazing  record.  His 
armies  were  then  sent  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Tartan  Ashur-dayan.  Like  his 
father,    Shalmaneser    was    oppressed    by    the 

■  III  R.  T.  ^  UaQitfltiom  bj-  r'nUs.  lltbraira.  iij,  1887:  PMcr.  Ktilin. 
Kiwifl.  BitL.  vol.  1,  (.|>.  ISO  ITS;  uid  Si-IktII.  Rreordi  of  the  Ptut.  Nvw 
Bnira.  iv.  pp.  5G,  K|ti.  Fur  oili>-r  iiucrifliuus  bmt  UMrilungtii  der 
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weight  of  bis  own  army.  It  must  fight  or  die, 
and  when  there  was  no  excuse  for  operations 
of  defense  there  must  be  a  campaign  to  ooUect 
tribute,  and  when  that  was  not  needed  fnsh 
ormquests  must  be  attempted. 

From  his  father  he  abo  inherited  the  old 
Arama;:an  question,  which  was  to  consume 
much  of  his  en«.'rg>'  tlirough  a  considerable 
part  of  his  reign.  Wc  have  seen  that  Ashunia- 
zirpal  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Aramaeans  in 
the  Mf^sopotamian  valley  and  compelled  them 
to  pay  tribute  n.'giilarly.  But,  though  this 
was  true,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  try  his  succcfisor's  mettle  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Of  these  states  Bit-Adini  was 
still  the  most  iwwerfu!  as  well  as  the  most 
daring.  Wc  are  not  told  wliat  act  of  Akhuni, 
ruler  of  Bit-Adini,  led  to  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, but  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  ascribe  it  to  the  ever-vexing  tribute. 
Whatever  the  difficulty,  Shalmanoser  invaded 
the  country  in  SiiU,  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
leaving  Assyria  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
captured  some  of  its  cities,  but  apparently 
did  not  directly  attack  the  capital.  The  in- 
vasion had  to  be  rep<'ated  in  May.  858,  and 
again  in  July,  857,  and  in  both  years  there 
were  displays  of  savagery  after  the  fashion  of 
Ashuniazirpal.  Pyramids  of  heads  were  piled 
up  by  city  gate's  and  th«?  torch  applied  to 
ruined  cities.    But  in  tlte  latter  year  the  oppo- 
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sition  to  Assyrian  domhiation  was  hopelessly 
broken  down.  The  brave  little  land  was  annexed 
to  Assyria,  plact^d  under  Assyrian  government, 
and  colonists  from  Assyria  were  settled  in  it,' 
and  even  the  old  Aramaic  names  of  its  cities 
were  changed  into  long  and  ill-sounding  As- 
syrian, tilt  we  wonder,  for  example,  wliether 
the  inhabitants  of  Pitru,  ever  learned  to  call 
their  city  Ana-Asshur-uter-asbat. 

Such  success  was  likely  to  lead  soon  to  an 
attack  upon  the  larger  and  richer  Arameau 
Bettlements  farther  west.  The  states  with 
which  he  would  have  to  deal  at  first  were 
Hamath,  Damascus,  and  Khatin  the  small  but 
fertile  and  powerful  state  between  the  Afrin 
and  the  Orontes,  which  had  given  much  trouble 
to  his  father.  Khatin  was  not  no  powerful  as 
the  two,  but  could  not  be  left  out  of  accoimt 
in  a  western  invasion.  Hamath  was  the  center 
of  Aramaean  influence  in  northern  Syria,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Irkhulina  was  no  mean 
antagonist.  But  by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  important  of  the  three  states  xvas  Damas- 
cus, whose  king  at  this  time  was  Bir-idri  (Iten- 
Hadad  II).  If  an  enduring  union  could  bo 
formed  l>otween  thewc  two  states  and  allies 
secured  in  Phcenicia  and  in  Israel,  the  peoples 
of  the  west  might  defy  even  the  disciplined 
and   victorious  armies  of  Assyria.     But  the 
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"In  the  epooym  nar  of 
the  ffiooth  of  Airu.  on  the  fourteeaUi  day, 
frcMn  XiDPTch  I  departed;  I  croowd  the  Tigris; 
to  the  dties  of  Giammu  on  the  Balikh  I  ap- 
proachc<i  Tbo  fcarfulnf«s  of  my  lonUiq>  (and) 
the  splendor  of  my  ponrDrful  arms  they  feared. 
and  with  their  own  amut  thry  slew  Giamma, 
their  lord.  Kitlnta  and  TU-«tha-mar-akhi  I 
entered.  My  gfxU  I  hroiiKht  into  hs  temples, 
I  made  a  feast  in  )iis  t'^aecs.  I  c^icned  his 
treasuo'  aiul  found  hU  riches;  his  goods  and 
his  possessions  I  carritM  away;  to  my  dty 
Asahur  I  brought  (them).  From  Kittala  I 
departed;  to  Kar^hulman-ashand  I  approached. 


Monolith  of  Shalmaneser   III,   king   of  Assyria 
(859-825  B.  C).  viith  accounts  of  his  campaignK. 

[From  Carl    Bezold,    Ninive    und  Babyhm,   3te 
Auilage,  Leipzig,  1909.] 
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In  boats  of  shw^pakin  I  crossed  the  Euphrates 
for  the  st«oii(l  time  in  its  flocul.  The  tribute 
of  the  kings  of  that  side  of  the  Kupbrates,  of 
Sangar  of  Carchemish,  of  Kundatihpi  of  Kum- 
Ditikh,  of  AraniS,  of  Bit  Giisi;  of  Laili,  the 
Alolida*an;  of  Khaiani,  of  Bit  Gabbar;  of 
Kalparuda,  the  Khatiulan;  of  Kaigmruda,  the 
Gurgumajan;  silver,  gold,  lead,  copper  (and) 
copper  vessels,  in  the  city  of  Asshur-utir-asbat, 
on  that  aide  of  the  Euphrate.s,  which  (is)  on 
the  river  Sagur,  which  (city)  the  llittites  call 
Pitm,  I  received.  From  the  Euphrates  I 
departed,  to  Khalman  (that  is,  Aleppo)  I 
approaclied.  They  foiirt^  my  battle  (and) 
embraced  my  feet.  Silver  and  gold  I  received 
as  their  tribute.  I  offered  sacrifices  before 
Adad,  the  god  of  Khalman.  From  Khalman 
I  departed;  two  cities  of  Irkulini,  the  Ilamath- 
ite,  I  approache<l.  AdeJinu,  Parga,  Argana,  his 
royal  citj',  I  captured;  hia  booty,  goods,  the 
powKWsions  of  hi.s  jjalaces  I  brought  out  (and) 
Bct  fire  to  his  palaces.  From  Argana  I  depart^'d, 
to  Qartiar  I  approaclied ;  (Jiirtjar,  his  royal 
city,  1  plundered,  destroyed;  burned  with  fire. 
Ono  thousaiul  two  hundred  chariota,  1 ,200 
horsemen,  20,000  men  of  Biri-dri  (that  is, 
Bcn-Hadad  II)  of  Damascas;  700  chariots.  700 
saddle  horses,  10,000  men  of  Irkhuleni,  the 
Hamathit«;  2,000  chariots,  10,000  men  of  Ahab, 
the  laraelite;  500  men  of  the  Quans;'   1,(K)0 

■  Qu*  i*  thai  part  u(  Ciliciti  Wtwwn  the  Aniiuiua  and  the  mouiilalna 
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men  of  the  Musreans;  10  chariots,  10.000  men 
of  the  Irkaiiatiaiut;  200  men  uf  Matinu-Baal, 
the  Arvadhc;  200  men  of  the  Usanatians;  30 
chariots,  10,000  of  Adunu-Baal,  the  Shianian; 
1,000  camels  of  Gmdibu,  the  Arabian;  .  .  . 
1,000  men  of  Baaslut,  son  of  Kukhubi,  the 
Ammonite — these  twelve'  kings  he  took  to  his 
assistance;  to  make  battle  and  vstt  against 
roe  they  came.  With  the  exalted  power  whicli 
Ashur,  the  lord,  gave  me,  with  the  powerful 
aims  which  Xei^,  who  goes  before  me,  had 
granted  me,  I  fought  n-ith  them,  from  Qarqar 
to  Gilzan  I  accomplished  their  defeat.  Four- 
teen thousand  of  their  warriors  1  slew  with 
armi!;  like  Adad,  I  rained  a  deluge  upon  thejn, 
I  Ktrewed  hither  and  yon  their  bodies.  I  filled 
the  plain.  [I  destroyed]  their  troops  with 
armK.  I  made  their  blood  flow  over  the  ...  of 
the  field.  The  field  was  too  small  to  cast 
down  their  bodice,  the  broad  field  was  not 
mjfficicnt  to  bury  them.  With  their  bodies  I 
danuntid  the  Omntes.  ah  with  a  dam  (?).  In 
that  iMittlc  I  took  from  them  their  chariots, 
)iontemen,  hon»e8,  their  teams.' 

f>(i  Z3»«Ur).  Wteddav'a  ^oa^oeam  (AUtalamml  Vulawekaimm. 
PV  |M.  5).  wMA  sMiU  pl«M  h  In  I  Ki&«i  z.  3K.  U  kIsoM  ctruMr 
MMmA.     Um  fvnbw  Birflifr  >nd  KillH  <w  the  i«aac<% 
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By  means  of  this  detailed  and  explicit  ac- 
count it  is  easy  to  follow  the  king's  move- 
ments and  understand  the  campaign.  Shal- 
manescr  leaves  Nineveh  and  makes  straight 
across  the  valley  for  the  Balikh.  He  is  here 
received  with  open  arms,  and  secures  great 
gifts.  His  next  important  sioj)  is  at  Pethor, 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  more  tribute, 
brought  long  distances,  even  from  the  land 
of  Kummukli,  is  received.  From  Pethor  to 
Aleppo  the  distance  was  short  and  the  issue 
was  the  same— Aleppo  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  that  Shal- 
maneser  localizes  in  Aleppo  the  worship  of 
the  god  Adad,  to  whom  he  paid  worship.  If 
this  statement  is  correct.,  we  may  find  in  it 
a  proof  of  early  intercourse  between  Aleppo 
and  Assj-ria,  for  we  have  long  since  found 
Adad  worehii>ed  in  As.syria.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  unopposed  royal  progress.  As  soon 
as  he  crossed  into  the  teiTJtory  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  Hatnath  he  was  opposed.  Throe 
cities  were,  however,  taken  and  left  behind  in 
ruins.  Shalmaneser  III  then  advanced  to 
Qarqar,'  a  city  located  near  the  Orontes. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  allied  army  collected 
to  defend  the  west  against  Assyria.     Its  com- 
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to  29,000.'     The  evident  uncertainty  in  the 
figures  makes  us  doubt  somewhat  the  clearness 
of  the  eatire  result.     There  is,  as  usual,  no 
iDention  of  Assyrian  losses,   but  they   must 
iiave  been  severe.    The  claim  of  a  great  vic- 
toiy  is  almost  certainly  false.    A  victory  for 
the  Assyrians  it  probably  was,  for  the  allies 
were  plainly  defeated  and  their  union  for  de- 
fense broken  up;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Assyrians  did  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the 
victory  they  claimed,  and  no  word  is  spoken 
of    tribute  or  plunder  or  of  any  extension  of 
■Assyrian   territory.'     The   alliance   had   saved 
'be  fair  land  of  Hamath  for  a  time  and  had 
Postponed    the    day    when    Israel   should    be 
*^*>»iquered  and   carried  into  captivity.      It  is 
^   SN)re  pity  that  despite  the  dread  of  the  Assyr- 
*^Xfca,  voiced  ho  frequently  by  the  Hebrews, 
^*i.<i  evidently  felt  by  the  other  allies,  mutual 
J^^^iJousy  should  have  prevented  the  continuance 
*-*^      an  alliance  which   promised  to  save  the 
^^^^Dree  of  the  Mediterranean  for  Hebrew  and 
-'Vjir'aniaean  civilization. 

Shaknancscr   was   busied    elsewhere,    as   wc 

^^*-all  shortly  sec,  during  the  years  immediately 

^'^^Howing,  and  it  was  not  until  849  that  he 

""^^^B  able  to  make  another  assault  on  the  west. 

T^ifi  point  of  attack  was  again   the  land   of 

^  The  Berlin  Imcriptkiii,  line   16.  tnnilated  in  RoBcra,   Cuneiform 
****»iiadi.  pp.  298,  29B. 
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Hamath,  and  again  6ir-idri  of  Damascus  and 
Irkhuleni  of  Hamath  had  the  leadership  over 
the  twelve  allies.  This  time  Shalmaneser  claims 
to  have  slain  ten  thousand'  of  his  enemies, 
but  he  mentions  no  tribute  and  no  new  terri- 
torj'.  We  may  therefore  be  abnost  certain 
that  the  victory  was  rather  a  defeat,  and 
that  he  was  really  compelled  to  withdraw.  In 
846  Shalmaneser  once  more  determined  to 
attack  the  foe  which  had  done  such  wonderful 
work  in  opposing  the  hitherto  invincible  As- 
syrian arms.  In  this  campaign  he  did  not 
trust  merely  to  his  usual  standing  army,  but 
!e\'icd  contingents  from  the  land  of  Assj-ria 
and  with  an  enormous  force,  said  by  him  to 
number  120,000  men,  he  set  out  for  Hamath. 
Again  he  was  opposed  by  Ben-Hadad  II  and 
his  allies,  and  again  he  "accomplished  their 
defeat."*  But,  as  in  the  previous  campaigns 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  we  are  compelled 
to  assert  that  the  Aramieans  had  given  full 
proof  of  their  prowess  by  resisting  the  im- 
menm  Assyrian  army.  The  next  attempt  upon 
the  west  was  made  in  842.  In  this  year  Shal- 
maneser found  a  very  different  situation.  Ben- 
Hadad  II,  who  had  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron 
and  held  the  neighboring  peoples  in  terror, 
was  now  dead,'  and  the  cruel,  but  weak  Hazael 
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roigncd  in  Damascus.  Ahab,  who  was  a  man 
of  real  courage  arid  of  great  resources,  was 
dc-ad,  as  was  Joram  (852-842),  his  successor; 
and  Jehu,  the  usurper,  was  itow  king  in  Sa- 
maria. He  seems  to  have  been  a  natural 
coward  and  did  not  dare  to  fight  the  terrible 
A^yrians.  The  other  states  which  had  united 
in  defense  under  Ben-Hadad  II  were  ho|>e- 
lessly  discordant,  each  hoping  to  throw  off  the 
quasi-suzerainty  of  Damascus.  Tiie  people  of 
TjTe  and  Sidon  had  again  returned  to  tlieir 
commeroe  and  were  ready  to  send  gifts  to 
Shalinaneser  that  they  might  not  be  disturbed 
at  the  gates  of  tlie  seas.  Jehu  sent  costly 
tribute,  apparently  in  the  mad  hope  of  gaining 
Assyrian  aid  against  the  i^eople  of  Damascus, 
whom  he  hated  and  feared,  not  reckoning 
that  the  AssjTians  would  seek  this  tribute  year 
after  year  until  the  land  should  be  wasted. 
This  act  of  Jehu  gave  the  Assyrians  their  first 
hold  on  Israel,  and  the  coiisitquenccs  were  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous,  llazael,  noble  in 
comparison  with  all  the  former  allies  of  Da- 
mascus, determined  to  resist  Shaimaneser  atone. 
In  Saniru,  or  Hcrmon,'  he  fortified  himself 
and  awaited  the  Assyrian  onslaught.  Six  thou- 
sand of  his  soldiers  were  killed  in  battle,  while 
one  thousand  one  hundre<l  and  twenty-one  of 
his  chariots  and   four  hundred  and  seventy 

■  Drat.  M.  0.  ftaap.  DrivM  on  tba  paaaiae.  and  Soycc^  AMcrdi  rf 
U*  Aul.  N*«  ScriM.  vl.  p.  41. 
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horsps  with  hm  camp  equii)age  were  taken. 
H&xiusl  flixl  to  DamoMU-s  aiiil  v:&»  pursued  and 
besieged  by  the  Assjiians.  But ,  powerful 
tiiough  he  was,  Slialmancser  was  not  able  to 
take  Damascus,  and  had  to  content  himself 
witli  a  thoroughly  clmractoristic  conclusion  of 
the  campaign.  He  cut  down  the  trees  about 
the  city,  and  then  marciiing  souUiward,  en- 
tered the  Hauran,  where  he  wasted  and  burned 
the  cities.'  So  ended  another  assault  on  the 
much-coveted  west,  and  it  was  still  not  con- 
quered. No  such  series  of  rebuffs  had  ever 
been  received  by  Tiglathpileser  or  by  Ashur- 
nazin'alr  but  Shalmaneser  was  not  dftt<^rred 
from  another  and  last  attempt.  In  839  he 
creased  the  Euphrates  for  the  twenty-first 
time  and  marched  against  the  cities  of 
Uazael.  He  claims  to  have  captured  four 
of  them,  but  there  is  no  nienlion  of  booty, 
and  no  word  of  any  impression  upon  Damas- 
cus.* 

Shalmaneser  had  led  six  cam[>aiKns  gainst 
the  we,st  with  no  result  beyond  a  certain  amoimt 
of  plunder.  There  was  absolutely  no  recog- 
nition of  the  supremacy  of  Assyria.  There 
was  httle  glory  for  the  Assyrian  arms.  There 
was  no  greater  freedom  achieved  for  AssjTian 
commerce.     And  yet  some  progress  had  been 
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i^a^oward  the  great  AaajTian  ambition.  The 
western  8tateu  liad  felt  in  some  measure  the 
strength  of  Assyria,  those  certainly  who  sent 
gifts  rather  tlian  fight  liad  shown  tlieir  dread; 
while  the  smoking  ruins  in  the  Hauran  were 
a  silent  object  lesson  of  what  might  soon  hut>- 
jM'n  to  the  other  western  powers  which  had 
hitherto  resisted  so  gallantly.  The  Assyrian 
was  beating  against  the  bars  sot  up  against 
his  progress,  and  the  outcome  was  hardly,  if 
at  all,  doubtful. 

Besides  hb  difficulties  in  the  west  Shal- 
maneaer  had  no  lack  of  trouble  with  the  far 
north.  As  Damascus  had  a  certain  prepon- 
derance among  tiie  western  states,  so  ha<l 
Urartu  (the  land  of  Van  or  Clialdia)  among 
the  northern  states.  There  is  some  reason 
for  believing  tliat  at  this  time,  as  was  true 
later  on,  Urartu  may  have  tried  to  exercise 
some  sort  of  sovereignty  over  t!ie  land  of 
Nairi.  This  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that 
the  people  of  Urartu  were  the  mainspring  of 
much  of  the  rebellion  among  the  smaller  states 
in  the  north  and  west. 

The  long  series  of  Assyrian  assaults  on 
Urartu  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
pil<«er  I,  who  hml  crossed  over  the  Arsanias 
and  entered  the  countrj*.  Ashumazirpal,  also, 
liad  marched  through  the  southern  ]>ortion  of 
the  district,  but  had  made  no  attempt  to 
annex  it  to  Assyria.     In  the  very  beginning 
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of  his  reign,  860  B.  C.,'  Shalmaneser  made  the 
first  move  which  led  to  thia  series  of  cam- 
paigns. He  entered  the  land  of  Nairi  and 
took  the  capital  city  of  Khurbushkia,  oa  Lake 
Urumiyeh,  togt>ther  with  one  hiUHired  othej 
tovnas  which  belonged  to  the  same  country. 
These  were  all  destroyed  by  fire.  Tlie  king 
of  Nairi  was  then  pursued  into  the  mountains 
and  tlie  land  of  Urartu  (Chaldia)  invaded. 
At  this  time  Urartu  was  ruled  by  .\rame, 
the  8Ucci/»4or  of  Lutipri.s  and  Sarduria,  the 
first  kings  of  this  new  kingdom.  Ue  seema 
to  have  bi^n  a  man  of  coura^  and  adroitness. 
Uis  stronghold  of  Sugunia  was  taken  and  plun- 
dc-rcd.  Shalmanospr  did  not  push  on  into  the 
oountr>'.  but  withdrew  southward  by  way  of 
Ijike  Van,  conU-nlwI  with  his  Ixxity  or  too  pru- 
dent to  risk  more.  He  liad,  however,  marched 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  and  had  given  fresh 
proof  oi  the  mobility  of  an  .\t>syrian  army, 
which  could  cover  a  distance  so  great,  living 
upon  the  country,  and  moving  far  from  any 
sustaining  base.  He  made  no  more  attempta 
on  Urartu  until  857,'  when  his  campaigning 
carried  him  westward  and  northward  to  Pethor 
and  thence  tlux>ugli  Anzitene,  which  was  com- 
pletely hud  waste,  and  over  the  Arsanias  into 
Urartu.     On  this  expedition   the  country  <rf 
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Daia^i,  along  the  river  Arsanias,  was  first 
conquereti  and  apijarently  u-jthout  much  oi>ik>- 
sition.  The  way  was  now  open  to  the  capital 
city,  Arzashku.  Aramfi,  the  king  of  Urartu, 
fled  further  inland  and  abandoned  his  capital 
to  the  Assyrians,  who  wast-trd  it  as  of  old,  and 
l^t  it  a  heap  of  ruins  while  they  pursued  the 
fleeing  king.  He  was  overtaken,  and  thirty- 
four  hundred  of  his  troops  killed,  though 
Aramg  himself  made  good  his  esca]>e.  I^en 
with  hea\'y  spoil,  Shaimaneser  relumed  south- 
ward, ajid,  in  his  own  picturesque  phrase, 
trampled  on  the  country  like  a  wild  bull. 
P>Tamids  of  heads  were  piled  up  at  the  ruined 
city  gates  and  men  were  impaled  on  stakes. 
On  the  mountains  an  inscription,  with  a  great 
image  of  the  conqueror,  was  set  up.  The  de- 
f(;at  of  Aram6  awms  to  have  brought  his  dynasty 
to  an  end,  for  iinm«lia1«ly  sifterwanl  we  find 
Sarduris  II,  son  of  Lutipris,  building  a  citadel 
at  ^'an  and  foutulirig  a  new  kingdom.  Slial- 
maneser  returned  to  Assj-ria  bj-  way  of  Arbela. 
He  liad  therefore  conipleUnJ  a  Iialf  circle  in 
the  north,  passing  from  west  to  east,  but  liad 
accompliulied  little  more  than  the  collection  of 
tribute.' 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (850  B.  C.) 
Shaimaneser  III  again  invaded  Urartu,  tliis 
time  entering  the  country  from  the  city  of 
Carchcmish.      The   only    achievement   of    the 
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exjjedition  was  the  taking  of  the  forttfietl  city; 
of  Arno  aiid  the  ravaging  of  the  surroundii 
country;'  no  enduring  results  were  effected. 
More  might,  perhaps,  have  been  attempted, 
but  the  king  was  forced  to  go  into  the  west 
to  meet  the  people  of  Damascus,  as  narrated 
above.  Sliahnaneuer  never  again  invaded  Urartu 
in  person.  In  the  year  833  he  sent  an  army 
agiiinst  it  under  the  It-adei^jJ  of  his  Tartan 
Daian-Ashur.  In  the  seventeen  years  which 
Iiad  ela|iseti  since  the  last  exiwdition  the  people 
of  Urartu  had  been  busy.  The  kingdom  of 
Siduri  (Sarduris  I)  had  waxed  strong  enough 
to  conquer  the  territories  of  Sukhmc  and 
Daiafini,  wliich  for  a  time  had  see-med  to  be- 
long to  Assyria  after  having  been  so  thoroughly 
conquereti  by  Slialmane»er  II.  The  account 
of  the  cam)>aigii  ends  in  the  vain  boast  of 
having  fitted  the  plain  with  the  bodies  of  hia 
warriors.*  The  sequel,  however,  shows  that 
this  campaign  and  another  similar  one  in  S29, 
under  the  same  leadership,  against  Sarduris  II, 
liad  not  really  conquered  the  land  of  Urartu.' 
Instead  of  growing  weaker  it  continued  to 
grow  stronger,  and  we  shall  often  meet  with 
displays  of  its  power  in  the  later  AssjTian  his- 
tory. When  the  series  of  campaigns  against 
the  north  was  finally  ended  for  this  reign  it 
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couldf'  only  be  said  tliat  in  the  north  and  in 
the  west  the  Assfyrian  arms  had  made  little 
real  progress. 

In  the  east  also  Shalmaneser  failed  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom.  His 
efforts  in  this  quarter  began  in  859,  when  he 
ma<ie  a  short  exix^dition  into  the  land  of  Naniri,' 
which  lay  on  the  southwestern  border  of  Media 
below  the  Lower  Zab  River.  Not  until  844 
was  the  land  again  disturbed  by  invasion. 
At  this  tim(?  it  was  under  the  nile  of  a  prince, 
Marduk-shum-udaimniq,  whose  name  points  to 
Babylonian  origin.  He  was  driven  from  the 
country,  and  a  prince  from  the  country  dis- 
trict of  Bil-Khamhan,  with  the  title  Yanzu,' 
was  i)ut  in  his  place.'  This  move  was  not 
very  successful,  for  the  new  prince  rebelled 
eight  years  later  and  refused  the  annual  tribute. 
In  836  Slialmaneser  crossed  the  Lower  Zab 
and  again  invaded  Namri.  The  yanzu  fled 
for  his  life  to  the  mountains,  and  his  country 
was  laid  waste.  Shalmanescr,  emboldened  by 
this  small  success,  then  marched  farther  north 
into  the  territorj'  of  Parsiia,  where  he  received 
tribute,  and  then,  turning  eastward,  entered 
the  land  of  Me<lia,  where  several  cities  were 
plundered   and   laid   waste.      There   seems   to 
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liAve  been  no  attempt  made  to  set  up  any- 
thing liki:  As^-rian  rule  over  any  portion  of 
Media,  but  only  to  secure  tribute.  On  the 
return  by  way  of  the  south,  near  the  modem 
Ilolwan,  the  yanzu  was  taken  prisoner  and 
carrifKl  to  Assyria.'  But  tlie  efforts  of  Shal- 
mancser  to  control  in  the  east,  and  e8])ecially 
the  northeast,  did  not  end  here.  The  moun- 
tahu!  to  the  northeast  of  Assjxia  Iiad  been  a 
thorn  in  ttie  side  of  many  an  Assyrian  king. 
We  have  already  seen  how  Shalmaneeer  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  ravaged  and 
phmderod  in  Khubushkia,  on  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
farther  north  than  tlie  land  of  Xamri.  la 
830  the  king  Iximwlf  remained  in  Calah,  send- 
ing an  expedition  to  receive  the  tribute  from 
the  land  of  Khubushkia.  It  was  promptly 
]>aid,  and  Daian-Ashur,  who  was  In  command, 
1«h1  hiit  troops  northward  into  the  land  of  Man,* 
which  was  wa.sted  and  burned  in  the  usual 
fashion.  Returning  then  by  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  several  smaller  states  were 
plundered,  and  finally  tribute  was  collected 
again  in  Parsua.'  In  the  next  year  (829) 
another  campaign)  was  directed  against  Khu- 
bushkia to  enforce  the  collection  of  tribute,  and 
thence  th(;  army  marched  northward  tiirough 
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^tela  of  Shaitnunt?«er  IJl,  kmg  ol  i\»i>-tia 
825  B.  C),  caned  iit  the  native  rock  on  the  bank  of 
the  Dog  lUvcr  (NuUr  «l-KcU),  tJie  LykoN  of  the 
Greeis),  north  of  Beinit.  On  the  right  of  the  picture 
ia  shown  the  large  sl<Ja  of  Ramcses  It,  kiug  of 
Kg>i)t  (1^92-1225  B.  C),  whose  example  the  Assy- 
rian king  followed  in  setting  up  this  memorial. 
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Musair  and  Urartu,  passing  around  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Urumiyeh.    Returning  southward, 
Farsua  was  again  harried  and  the  unfortunate 
land  of  Namri  invaded.     The  inhabitants  fled 
to   the   mountains,   leaving   all   behind   them. 
In  a  manner  entirely  worthy  of  his  royal  master, 
the  Tartan  laid  waste  and  burned  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  villages  before  he  came  back 
by  way  of  Holwan  into  Assyrian  territory.' 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  these  opera- 
tions   in    the   northeast,    east,    and    southeast 
were  unsuccessful.     Shahnaneser  had  not  car- 
ried   the    boundaries    of    his    country    beyond 
those  left  by  Ashumazirpal  in  these  directions. 
In  the  south  alone  did  Shahnaneser  achieve 
real  success.     The  conditions  which  prevailed 
there  were  exactly  fitted  to  give  the  Assyrians 
an  opportunity  to  interfere,  and  Shahnaneser 
was  quick  to  seize  it.     In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  the  Babylonian  king  was  Nabu-alpu- 
iddin,  who  after  his  quarrel  with  Ashumazirpal 
had    devoted    himself    chiefly   to   the   internal 
affairs   of   his   kingdom.      He   made   a   treaty 
of  peace  with  Shahnaneser,*  and  all  went  wel! 
between  the  two  kingdoms   until   Nabu-aplu- 
iddin  died.    His  successor  was  his  son,  Marduk- 
Hadin-shum,  against  whom  his  brother,  Mar- 
<iuk-bel-usate,    revolted.      This    rebellion    was 
localized  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
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tlw  pomrfD]  hnd  of  Kakfi.  The 
BabykMiaam  had  ea^iged  m  do  war  for  s 
ioag  time,  and  woe  entire^  tmaUe  to  eope 
with  the  hardy  wanion  of  Kakfi,  whom  Mar- 
dak-bet-OMti  had  at  his  fwiwmri  The  taw- 
ful  kng,  Atardak-naifiu  ifcuai,  fearing  that 
Babylon  would  be  oymwhehacd  by  the  anny 
which  hia  brother  was  bringiDg  apunst  H, 
molved  upon  the  auiddal  eoune  of  mviting 
Anyrian  mten>-entioiL.  This  wss  in  So2,  and 
DO  appeal  could  have  been  morp  wdctme. 
Ever  sinoe  the  last  period  <rf  Aas>-rian  decay 
the  kingdom  of  Babylonia  had  been  cntin?!}' 
fne  of  aD  gubjf«tion  to  AssjTia.  Here  was 
an  oppon  unity  for  reassertinK  the  old  pro- 
tectorate. Shahnaneser  marched  into  Baby- 
Ionia  in  852,  and  again  in  851,  and  halted  first 
at  Kutha.  where  be  offered  sacrifice,  and  then 
entered  Babylon  to  sacrifice  to  the  great  god 
Marduk,  also  visiting  Borsippa,  where  he  offered 
sacrifices  to  Nabu.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  by  these  presentations  of  sacrifices  Shal- 
maneser  intended  not  only  to  show  his  piety 
and  devotion  to  the  gods,  but  also  to  display 
Iiimaelf  as  the  legitimate  overlord  of  the  oountzy. 
Having  paid  these  honore  to  the  gods,  he 
then  marehcd  down  into  Chaldea  and  attacked 
the  rebels.  He  took  several  cities,  and  com- 
pletely overcame  Marduk-bel-uaate  and  com- 
jwlled  him  to  pay  tribute.  From  thi-s  time 
forward  until  the  end  of  his  reign   Marduk- 
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OMwk  of  Shalnimiwcr  III  (&58-S23  B.  C),  found 
in  tlic  ccntml  Ijiiildlng  at  Nimroud  (Calali)  and  mm 
in  the  British  Muneiim.    It  is  bfautifully  iiwcribod  oo- 
ftll  four  '^idcti  with  an  uccomit  of  the  expeditions  cA 
the  king  during  thirty-one  years  of  \m  reign.    CJn 
the  four  sides  there  are  in  all  twenty  luiuill  relicTtt     iB 
five  9mt»,  each  series  containing  four  portions  nf 
scene  representing  the  payuienl  of  tribute  of  a  c< 
tain  countrj*.     The  relief  at  the  top  of  each  si«h 
fomu  one  series,  the  second  on  each  side  lorrxia 
nuothcr.  and  so  on.    The  scenes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Th«  tribute  of  Shua  of  Gilzan. 

2.  The  tribute  of  Jehti  of  the  land  of  Oniri  (Israel) 

3.  The  tribute  of  the  land  of  Musri. 

4.  The  tribute  of  Murduk-apal-usur  of  the  land  oC 
Sukhu. 

5.  The  tribute  of  Kalparuda  of  Khatin. 

(Photograph  by  Kleiimiann  &,  Co.,  Haarlcin.] 
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nadin-shum  ruled  jjeacefully  in  Babylon  under 
tho  protectorate  of  Assyria.'  By  this  campaign 
the  king  of  Assjiia  had  once  more  become 
the  real  ruler  of  Babylonia,  the  Chaldeans  by 
their  inaction  acknowledging  the  hopelessness 
of  any  present  rebellion. 

While  the  groat  campaigns  went  on,  build- 
ing in  Assyria  aj)i>arently  never  ceased.  The 
king  was  often  at  home,  while  Iiis  generals 
wielded  besoms  of  destruction  in  outlying  lands. 
But  while  he  was  at  home  the  king's  thouglits 
were  of  war,  for  most  of  the  constructions 
of  his  whose  remains  have  been  found,  or  of 
wiiich  he  left  accounts  were  «'ails  of  defense, 
or  fortified  gates  of  the  city  of  Asshur.  He 
might  well  boast  of  these,  for  they  were  indeed 
massive  in  proportion,  solid  in  constniction, 
and  well  conceived  according  to  the  military 
science  of  his  time.  We  shall  see,  however, 
that  he  did  not  foi^t  the  claims  of  religion. 

The  wall  constructions  of  Shalmaneser  III 
at  Asshur  began  on  the  northwest  angle  of 
the  city  outJiide  tlie  platform  and  pakce  of 
TukiUti-Ninib  I,  and  sft'cpt  all  the  way  round 
tlic  western  and  southwestern,  and  even  the 
southern  limits  of  the  city.  His  method  was 
novel,  for  we  know  of  no  simihir  works  from 
any  former  king.  He  built  a  great  outer  wall 
which   ran   along   the  scarp   above   the  city 
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moat,  which  Ashumazirpal  liad  cleared  out. 
On  the  northwest  angle  of  the  city  was  a  gate 
of  immense  proportions,  through  which  it  seems 
probable  tlial  the  chief  intercourse  of  the  city 
nith  the  surrounding  country'  was  iiad,  and 
a  little  further  to  the  south  were  the  masses 
of  brick  which  formed  the  Gugurri  (or  metal 
worker's)  gate.  This  wall  rested  on  founda- 
tions about,  thirty-five  feet  thick,  and  the 
towers  on  the  wall  about  twcnty-aix  feet  wide, 
with  intervening  curtains  of  somewlmt  less 
than  one  hundred  feet.  Nearly  parallel  with 
this  outer  wall,  and  distant  from  it  usually 
about  8ixty-fi%'c  feet,  runs  the  inner  wall,  though 
it  bends  much  fart,her  within  opposite  tho 
western  gates,  evidently  for  the  convenience 
of  the  traffic.  This  wall  is  on  the  average 
nearly  twenty-three  feet  thick  and  is  similar 
to  the  outer  in  its  towers  and  curtains.  Many, 
if  not  most  of  the  bricks  bore  the  king's  name, 
titles,  and  genealogy.  The  walls  were  decorated 
in  some  fashion,  no  longer  quit<*  clear  to  us, 
with  the  terra-cotta  nail-formed  objects  called 
by  the  AssjTians  Zigatx.  The  gates  were 
adorned  with  enameled  bricks  richly  colored, 
the  prevailing  tones  and  shades  being  yellow, 
blue,  and  black.'     The  art  form?  were  rather 


■  Por  tfasK  ««11*  RomiNtrr  itin  liMoriptlont  of  Sh»lniuwM-r  UI.  («■ 
tMniidl)'  th"  Tlin>ii«  incriiitiiMi,  lyjl.  ii.  linca  31.  II.  (DdiUteh,  BatavMU 
Ton.  [I.  IS3.  f,.  quoicc]  iil»  in  Andriu.  Futiina"!'"^-  Tciihniul,  \<, 
tW.  f ).  Tfao  Guuiirrl-Giili'  Zluu'l  iiii't  lli«  lirli'hi  (flHtJiiit  l.i  (1ii<  wiill* 
•ic  iMtiublcJ  lu  AuiitiK',  ^p.  tit.,  p.  ITO,     l''gr  llit  pnwiit  iirc.Kit-uluiunil 
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cnide  in  general,  but  the  iiortrait'  statue  of 
tlie  king  marks  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
workmanship  of  Adad-nirari.  It  is  a  pity 
that  animal  sculptures  are  rare,  for  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  they  formtxl 
in  any  way  a  transition  to  the  amazing  achieve- 
ments of  the  seventh  century.  In  a  measure, 
the  lack  of  much  sculpture  in  the  round  is 
made  up  by  much  material  in  the  relief,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  appraise  the  artistic 
achievements  of  this  great  reign,  The  finest 
reliefs  of  the  period  are  those  cut  in  stone 
upon  the  beautiful  black  obelisk  (mt  page 
243).  The  double-humped  Bactrian  camels 
arc  portrayed  with  fine  sense  of  proportion, 
and  good  carriage,  while  the  leaping  lions 
and  anteI<^}CB  arc  sti£f  and  unconvincing.  It 
i.s  A  far  crj'  in  the  development  of  art  from 
them  to  the  woimdetl  lion  of  the  later  jjeriod 
(sec  plate  463).  The  greatest  artistic  triumph 
of  the  reign  was  in  bronze  repousvL  Slial- 
maneser  built  four  pairs  of  great  doors  nearly 
twenty-two  feet  high,  six  feet  wide  and  three 
inohee  thick.  Each  half  of  a  pair  of  doors 
was  attached  to  a  round  post,  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  pointed  at  the  bottom  and  covered 
with  bronze  to  move  in  a  stone  gate  socket. 
These  wootlen  doors  were  bound  with  bronze 
bands  ten  inchts  wide  and  eight  foot  in  length, 


nmaiM  of  IIhwi  work*.  tfa«  muiw  tiwik  la  la  t»  ruiiKiilmd.  oiul  tbcra  li 
•a  vicetlout  iruiniiuiry  of  Sliulinaiintv't  work  in  it.  p.  4,  fT, 
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when  atraightrned  out,  but  when  in  place 
rounded  in  the  middle  about  the  cightoen-inch 
post,  and  therefore  extending  a  little  over 
three  feet  on  eacli  side  of  ilie  door.  On  these 
bronze  plates  the  king  had  portrayed  scenes 
from  his  camiwigns.  Tlie  figures  were  lx'At<m 
in  repouss^  style  from  tiic  back,  and  usually 
finished  with  the  graver's  tool  in  the  front, 
while  in  a  few  places  the  work  has  b<«n  finished 
by  indenting  portions  of  figures  in  the  front. 
The  work  is  full  of  surprises.  It  is  effective 
when  viewed  as  a  whole,  though  with  much 
unevermess  in  execution,  and  well  deserves 
to  bo  described  as  beautiful.  The  human 
figures  are  not  so  good  as  the  animal,  which 
need  occasion  no  amazement,  while  some  of 
the  latter,  and  notably  the  sheep,  aR*  as  won- 
derful in  execution  as  they  are  in  design.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  plat<^s  were  ex- 
ecuted about  850  years  before  Christ  among 
a  people  whose  energies  seem  chiefly  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  savage  war  they  become 
one  of  the  marvels  of  human  history.' 

The  greatest  endowment  of  religion  in  Shal- 
maneser's  (III)   reign   was  the  rebuilding  of 


■  There  ii  ■  brirf  Rennsl  alcotoh  of  the  Bronie  GatM  in  P.  S.  P.  Huid* 
eock.  StaovotitinUtn  ArrJutoloou  (Ijondon.  1912),  pp.  2SK.  R.  Tha 
plate*  Krr  rcprodunHl  In  nnlii»l  ■!>•  In  HStth  aiirf  Ptnuhni.  Thu  Bron>e 
Omiuiifinte  <if  the  Pnlnw  (•«(«>  of  Bnlnwnt.  Fivr  piuls  in  folio.  Lon- 
don. 1H80.  Sec  aito  Ad.  BiUcrlMwk  imd  FVdr.  Pi-liidph,  Dit  PalatUara 
SalHianattan  nu  Bata'ml.  fintnigc  tur  Attj/ninlitnif,  \'l.  p|>.  l-|fi& 
T^y  nre  *umplu<>iiMly  i<iilili-<lii'd  iu  King,  Bronrr  Reliefi  /torn  lb*  OsIm 
(•/  .'<Knhianr4rr.     L<inrli>ti,  1BI3. 
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the  temple  of  Anu  and  Adad  in  Asshur.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  ilown  junce  we 
saw  TiglathpUeser  I  building  ite  halls  and 
courts,  and  setting  up  its  Zikurrats.  Hbal- 
niancsor  finds  it  "fallen,"  describing  it  as  every 
king  was  protK^  U>  ]>icture  tiie  works  of  his 
predecessors.  There  were,  however,  great  masses 
of  the  original  building  still  in  existence,  and 
much  of  the  ancient  work  is  still  to  be  seen 
by  nwderti  eyes  in  the  great  trenches  of  the 
German  excavatoi-s.  The  methods  of  Shal- 
maneser  have  been  revealed  to  our  eyes,  by 
these  excavations,  oven  more  tlian  by  the 
three  classes  of  inscriptions'  relating  to  this 
rebuilding  which  the  king  has  left  us. 

The  king  swept  away  all  that  remained  of 
the  old  temple  down  to  a  level  of  about  six- 
teen fe<'t  above  the  groimd.  On  the  base  thus 
leveled  off  he  erected  a  double  temple,  similar 
in  plan  to  the  former  one,  but  incn^ased  in 
mxe.  He  made,  indeed,  new  bricks  a  plenty, 
each  about  fourteen  inches  scpiare,  and  five 
inches  thick,  but  he  made  most  extensive  use 
of  the  rather  lighter  bricks  which  he  liad  taken 
out  of  the  work  of  Tiglathpileser  I.  But  the 
economical  use  of  former  materials  must  not 
diminish    the    great    king's    glory.      His    new 

'  Thrre  kiiiil»  «m  (a)  A  fiim  liirra  ootta  Ziipit,  miih  a  vi.'r>*  firirf  Btal»- 
mrnt  uf  llir  rpbuilHine,  ()>}  llniuilt  lunei?  stoan  wilh  ihc  kins's  DUIK 
uid  Utl».  mid  n  utaii'mciit  Uiul  hi^  hod  ili'dicAU'd  ihn  tuitiplr  to  Aitu 
Kiiil  Ailiul.  (c)  HiiililiiiB  lirirk*  arlili  tlw  hiiiB'*  iiiiiiii.<  nmJ  ip-ni'iilouy. 
'Dm  li^Ia  luv  anrmlilcil,  ttnnuli  tern  led,  and  (rntulntcd  b>-  Walter 
AaAiitf,  Dtr  Anu-Ailad-Taniitl  in  jlMur.     L«ipilg.  1900.  p.  40.  IT. 
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temple  was  not  only  larger,  it  was  quite  sumly 
far  more  magnificent..     In   it  was  a  st-atue  of 
Adad,  of  wliicli  we  know  only  one  tbing,  but 
that    most   significant.      The    explorers    have 
found  a  piece  of  solid  gold  seventeen   and  a 
half    inches    lonji.    carved    to    represent    con- 
ventionally  a   flash   of   lightning — the   natural 
adornment  for  Adad,  as  we  had  already  knonn. 
Tht8  silent  jiiece  of  metal  once  grasped  in  Adad's 
hand  may  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  costly  splendor  of  the  shrine  t<^^ 
which  it  belonged. 

Such  artistic  achievements  as  theee  nni&.t 
have  ix'sted  upon  a  broad  base  of  induKtrijuTl- 
ism,  for  the;  execution  of  these  great  as  wtsll 
as  beautiful  works  would  have  taxed  to  tt».e 
utmost  the  resources  of  a  land  which  h^^^ 
fought  less  and  given  more  heed  to  the  fifcJ- 
tistic  industries. 

We  have   traced   in   logical   rather   than       *^ 
chronological    order    the    campaigns    of    Sl»^^' 
maneser  from   the   begimiing  to  the  close 
the    thirty-first    year    of    his    reign.      At    t  ~ 
point  all  record  of  his  reign  breaks  off, 
for  the  closing  years  we  arc  confined  to  t- 
information   derived   from   the   records   of 
son,    Shamshi-Adad    V.      There   are   no    mc^- 
records   of   Shalmaneser's   doings    in    the    It 
years  of  his  reign,  liecause  they  were  too  tro'' 
bled   to  give  any  leisure  for  the  erection 
such  splendid  monuments  as  those  from  whic?- 
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our  knowledge  of  his  earlier  years  has  been 
derived.  In  tha  year  829  li.  C.  there  was  a 
reboUion  led  by  Shalmaneser's  own  son,  Ashur- 
danin-apli.  We  know  but  little  of  it,  and  tliat 
little,  as  already  sai<i,  derived  from  the  brief 
notices  of  it  preserved  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Shamshi-Adad  V.  Wc  have  no  direct  means 
of  learning  even  the  cause  of  tlie  outbreak. 
Neither  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  the 
great  strength  of  the  rebels,  nor  understand 
its  sudden  collapse  when  apparently  it  was 
in  the  ascendant.  Wars  of  succession  have 
alwaj's  been  so  common  in  the  Orient  that, 
failing  any  other  explanation,  we  are  probably 
safe  in  tin:  suggestion  that  .Slialmaneser  had 
jirobably  provided  by  will,  or  decree,  that 
Sliamshi-Adad  should  succeed  him.  Ashur- 
danin-apli  attempted  by  rebellion  to  gain  the 
throne  for  himself,  and  the  strange  thing  was 
tliat  he  wa.s  followed  in  his  rebeUion  by  the 
better  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  cajjital 
city,  Calah,  remained  faithful  to  the  king,  but 
Nineveh,  Asshur,  Arbela,  among  the  older 
cities,  and  the  chief  colonics,  a  total  of  twenty- 
seven  cities,  joined  the  forces  of  Ashur-<lanin- 
apli.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  strength 
of  this  rebellion,  unless,  perliaiis,  the  lemler 
of  it  was  really  the  elder  son,  and  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice  in  the  jieople  overcame 
their  allegiance  t4>  their  sovereign.  The  slnig- 
gle  began  in  829,  and  before  tlte  death  of  Slud- 
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mancser,  in  825  B.  C,  the  kingdom  for  which 
he  had  warred  8u  valiantly  had  been  Hjilit  into 
two  discordant  parts,  of  which  Shalnianeser 
was  able  to  hold  only  the  newly  won  provinces 
in  the  north  and  west,  together  with  the  land 
of  Babylonia.  The  old  Assyrian  homeland  was 
in  the  liand  of  the  rebels,  and  all  the  signs 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Babylonia  would  soon 
regain  complete  indejwndence  and  that  the 
Arama?an  peoples  would  be  able  to  throw  off 
their  onerous  yoke.  After  the  death  of  Shal- 
maneser,  Shamahi-Adad  spent  two  more  years 
in  civil  war  before  he  was  acknowledged  as 
the  Intimate  king  of  Assj-ria.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  was  tliat  gave  him  the  victorj', 
but  a  complete  victory  tt  was,  and  we  hear 
uo  more  of  the  rebels  or  their  leader." 

The  civil  war  had  brought  dire  consequences 
upon  the  kingdom  which  Ashumazirpal  had 
made  great,  and  Shalmaneser  had  held  to  its 
allegiance  for  thirty-one  long  years.  It  was 
therefore  necessary,  as  soon  as  liis  title  to  the 
throne  was  everjTV'here  recognizi-d,  for  Shamshi- 
Adad  V  to  undertake  such  cam|)aigns  as 
would  secure  to  him  the  loyalty  of  the  waver- 
ing and  doubtful,  and  would  overcome  the 
openly  rebellious  or  disaffected.  His  first  cam- 
paign was  directed  agaiiLst  the  troublesome 
lands  of  Nairi,  which  may  have  been  planning 

>  In&criplion  of  Shunnhl^Adad  (I  R.  1»'31).  oal.  1,  3ft-£3.    8<w  Urm- 
lUJuu  l.y  \U<]  in  KritinKhrl/l.  BiU..  i.  pt>.  174-187. 
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fta  ujoTsii^  to  free  themselves  from  the  tribute. 
SyuuDshi-Adad  entered  the  land  and  received 
their  tribute  without  being  required  to  strike 
a  blow.    He  must  have  forestalled  any  organ- 
ized resistance.     The  promptness  with  which 
the  campaign  was  imdertaken  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  success  make  it  seem  probable 
that   Shamshi-Adad    had    had    from    the    be- 
guuiing  the  support  of  the  standing  army  of 
Assyria.     If  this  were  the  case,   we  can   the 
better  understand   how   the   rebellion   against 
^"ni    was   put   down   even    when    the   greater 
part  of  the  coimtry  had  embraced  the  fortunes 
of  Ashur-danin-apli,  for  the  commercial  classes 
^   AssjTTa  could  not  stand  against  the  dis- 
ciplined,   hardened    veterans    of    Shalmaneser. 
■^   aoon  as  the  danger  in  the  Nairi  lands  had 
°^en  overcome  Shamshi-Adad  marched  up  and 
"o^vn  over  the  entire  land  of  Assyria,   "from 
**Je    city  of  Paddira  m  the  Nairi  to  Kar-Shul- 
''^^nasharid   of   the    territory   of    Carchemish; 
''ohq  Zaddi  of  the  land  of  Accad  to  the  land 
•**■     Unzi;  from  Aridi  to  the  land  of  Sukhi/" 
?**^<i  over  the  whole  territory  the  people  bowed 
^    Submission  to  him.    This  is  the  first  instance 
***     -Assyrian  history  of  a  king's  marching  from 
F***ilit  to  point  in   his  own   dominions  to  re- 
^^^i'Ve  protestations   of   allegiance.     It   shows 
^*^s»rly   to   what  imrest  the   land  had  come 
H^j^TPg  the  civil  war. 

*    XiiKriptioQ  of  Bhunihi-Adad  (I  R.  29-31),  col.  U,  7-lS. 
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The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  chie6y, 
if  not  wholly,  for  the  collection  of  tribute. 
Its  course  was  diroctod  first  into  the  land  of 
Nairi  and  thence  westward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Citiffi  in  great  numbers  were  dev- 
astated and  burned,  and  the  territory  agaiust 
which  Shalman«8cr  had  so  long  made  war 
was  brought  again  to  feel  the  Assj-rian  power.* 
Tiie  leader  in  this  campaign  was  Mutarris- 
Ashttr. 

The  third  campaign,  likewise  in  search  of 
booty,  was  directed  against  the  east  and  north. 
The  lands  of  Khubushkia  and  Parsua  were 
croBsed,  and  the  jouniey  led  thence  to  the 
coasts  of  I^c  I'rumiye-h,  and  then  into  Medio. 
In  Media,  as  in  the  other  lands,  tribute  and 
giftit  were  abundantly  given.  Again  the  Nairi 
lands  were  overrun,  and  tlte  king  returned 
to  A8«>Tia,  assurtHl  only  that  the  tribute  would 
be  paid  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  enforce  it.* 

In  the  nc\i  year  of  his  reign  8hamshi-Adad 
was  compelled  to  invade  Babylonia.  The  j-ears 
of  the  Assyrian  civil  war  liad  given  tliat  land 
the  coveted  opportunity  to  claim  independence. 
Marduk-Kakir-»hum  luui  lieen  succeeded  in 
Babylon  by  Marduk-balatsu-iqbi  (about  812 
U.  C),  thougli  the  exact  year  of  the  cliange 
is  unknown  to  us.  Ho  jiaid  no  .■Vssyrian  tribute, 
and   in  all   things  acted   as  an   iiidejicndent 


•  tM..  ii,  IIUH. 
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ler.  Against  him  Shamsht-Adad  inarched. 
His  cowse  into  liabylunia  was  nut  down  the 
Mesopotamian  valley,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected. He  went  east  of  the  Tigris  along 
the  edge  of  the  mountains.  He  seems  not  to 
have  made  a  liasty  march,  for  he  boasts  of 
having  killed  thrtic  lions  and  of  having  de- 
stroyed cities  and  villages  on  the  way.  The 
river  Tumat  was  crossed  at  fiood.  At  Dur- 
Papsukal,  in  northern  Babylonia,  he  was  met 
by  Marduk-balatsu-iqbi  and  his  allies.  The 
Babylonian  army  consisted  of  Babylonians, 
Chaldeans,  i!]Iamites,  Aramaeans,  and  men  of 
Namri,  and  was  therefore  composed  of  the 
peoples  who  feared  the  development  of  Assyria 
and  were  willing  to  unite  again.st  it,  even 
though  they  were  usually  common  enemies. 
Shamshi-Adad  claims  to  liave  won  a  great 
victory,  in  which  five  thoiisand  of  his  enemies 
i^-ere  slain  and  two  thousand  taken  captive. 
One  lmndi"e<i  chariots  and  even  the  Babylonian 
royal  tent  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.' 
W<'  may,  however,  well  doubt  whether  the 
victory  was  so  decisive.  The  only  inscription 
which  we  possess  of  Shamshi-Adad  brtraks  off 
abruptly  at  this  iwint.  But  the  Eponym  List 
shows  that  in  813  he  again  invaded  Chaldea, 
while  in  812  he  invatied  Babylon.  These  two 
supplementary-  campaigns  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  lie  had  not  achieved  his  entire  pur- 

■  IhU..  ooi.  iv,  l-M. 
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there  later  flourisliod  such  a  rich  and  colorful 
growth  of  traditions  as  cluster  about  no  otlutr 
luune  in  the  whole  liistory  of  her  people.  In 
her  case  we  see  clearly  how  l^*(nd  is  attached 
to  an  historic  name,  and  how  its  Rrowths  are 
rooted  in  an  historic  soil. 

Shamshi-Adad  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Adad-nirari  IV  (810-781  B.  C),  whose  long 
reigii  was  filled  with  important  deeds.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  we  are  not  able  to  follow 
his  campaigns  in  detail  because  his  very  few 
fragmentary  inscriptions  give  merely  the  names 
of  the  eoiuitries  which  he  plundered,  without 
giving  the  order  of  his  marches  or  any  details 
of  his  campaigns.  In  806,  in  803,  and  in  797' 
he  made  expeditions  to  the  west  in  which  he 
claims  to  have  received  tribute  and  gifts  from 
the  land  of  the  Hittitcs,  from  Tyre,  Sidon, 
the  land  of  Omri,'  Edom,  and  Philistia  to  the 
Mediterranean.  On  tliis  same  expedition  he 
besieged  Damascus  and  received  from  it  great 
booty.  The  king  of  Damascus  was  Man;  and 
Adad-nirari  could  scarcely  have  !iad  a  greater 
triumph  tiian  the  humbling  of  the  i)roud  state 
which  had  marshaled  so  many  aUied  armies 
against  the  advance  of  the  Ass.yrians  and  had 

■  The  np(Mlitii>n  u(  TOT  wm  ftipuunt  C)ic<  «ity  of  Matuual*.  wbi«lt 
■UkkI  in  the  baalii  of  the  Oronla  (Satundt^r.  KfUitMhriflen  uiulOriehieMr- 
fondtuna.  |ip.  12).  132.  aod  Ml*  •!>•>  Maippfo,  The  PoMAing  of  At  Etnjnr**, 
{>.  100,  I>utp2. 

I  '"The  land  of  Omri"  U  the  MOal  \at,ynan  ciprniaiuD  for  the  lutd 
ot  lanu't,  ijuhnit  k  luug  purlod.  Oind  niiulii  iKi  div|i  aD  Imtirtatlon 
u(K>ii  bis  iipishbun  Uut  hu  ouunlry  vian  uuuieil  alter  liim. 
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tlien  held  out  fiingl(vha)u!ocl  8o  long  a^ 
them.     Tksc  expeditions  to  the  west  accom-^ 
piishtid    little    more    of    im[>ortance.      It    wm 
no  new  thing  to  receive  tribute  from  the  un— 
warliko    nuTcluuils   uf   Tyre   and    Sidon,   ancK 
the    Israelites   had    long   since    l>ecome  a  sul 
j('Ct    iJeoiile.      Only    Edom    and    Philistta   ar-- 
named  as  fresh  conquests. 

In    the    northeast   also    he   was   brilliantl 
successful.     Tlie    Ejionym   Lists  mention 
1<-8S  than  eight  campaigns  against  the  Medt: 
and   the  conquests  in   this  direction   carn&-«r3 
the  king  even  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  whie 
no  former  ABsjTian  king  had  penetrated. 

Ill    the   north    he   did    not   get   beyond   tl"».« 
limits  of  his  ancestors.     Urartu,  which  had 
strenuously  asserted  and  maintained  its  right^^* 
was  not  disturbed  at  all,   and   remained  ^un 
entirely  independent  kingdom. 

In  the  south  Adad-nirari   IV  was  entireiy 
Buccoasful,  as  he  liad  been  in  the  west.    l^*^e 
have  alri'ady  se<'n  that  thei-e  was  an  exjieditic^n 
against  Babylonia  in  812.  and  this  was  foUowe:^^ - 
in  80:i  by  one  against  the  Sea  Lands  aboi_— 3*1 
the  Persian  Gulf.     In  796  and  795  Babylon:** 
was  again  invaded.     One  of  these  campaign. --^^ 
but  which  one  is  uncertain,  was  directed  again^^ 
a    certain    Bau-akhi-iddin,    king    of    Babylo^*^ 
Assyrian  influence  was  completely  reestablislie^^* 
by  thoae  campaigns,  and  Babylonia  again 
came  practically  an   Assyrian  province.     ' 
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(wyrian  Synchronistic  Hi8l«r>',  from  which  we 
havo  lai^Iy  and  repoat<K!ly  drawn  in  the 
narrative  of  several  previous  kings,  was  edited 
and  compiled  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  emphatic  union  of  the  two  iwoples. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Adad-nirari  IV  to  blot 
out  eompleteb'  the  distinctions  and  differ- 
cncca  between  them.  He  even  began  an  inter- 
mixture of  their  religions.  Though  the  As- 
syrians had  begun  their  career  as  a  separate 
t)eople  with  the  Babylonian  religion  as  ilien 
taught  and  practiced,  the  two  peoples  had 
diverged  through  hiMtorical  development,  and 
were  now  in  many  points  quite  different  in 
their  rehgious  usages.  The  A.ssyriaiis  had 
introduced  other  gods,  as,  for  instance,  Ashur, 
into  their  pantheon,  while  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  ha<i  less  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
had  made  less  change.  Adad-nirari  IV  now 
built  in  Assyria  temples  modeled  carefully  on 
Babylonian  exemplars  and  introduced  into  them 
the  forms  of  Babylonian  worshij>  with  all  its 
ritual.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  this  policy  was  the  construction  in  CaUiIi, 
his  capital  city,  of  a  great  temple,  the  counter- 
part of  the  temple  (^  Ezida  in  Borsippa.  Into 
this  was  brought  from  Borsippa  the  worship 
of  Nabu.  The  jmlicy,  strange  as  it  wa.s.  met 
with  a  certain  success,  for  Babylonia  disapi^ears 
almost  wholly  for  a  long  time  as  a  separate 
state  and  Assyria  alone  finds  mention. 
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In  connection  with  this  introduction  of  th, 
worship   of    Nabu    we   got   another   gleam   »* 
light   upon   tlie  distinguished  figure  of  Saia — 
muramat  the  king's  mother.    There  has  beer^ 
presen'ed  a  statue  of  Nabu  set  up  in  the  temples 
in  Caiah  by  Adad-nirari  IV,  on  the  back  o-* 
which  is  an  inscription'  containing  these  words*-  ; 
"For  the  life  of  Adad-nlrari,  king  of  Asgyri^t-, 
its  Ix)rd  [that  is,  of  Calah],  and  for  the  life  c^-^ 
Sammuramat,  the  lady  of  the  Palace  and  it—* 
Mistress."     The  position  held  by  the  king""   s 
mother  is  quite  Oriental,  however  strange  fc — * 
may    appear  (,o   Western    ideas.      The    king'""* 
own  queen  is  unmentioned;  the  sujierior  plac-'^ 
belongs  to  the  king's  mother,  the  great  quecK:^Ti 
of  Shamshi-Adad  V. 

The  reign  of  Adad-nirari  IV  must  be  include^*-*"^ 
in  any  lists  of  the  greatest  reigns  of  Assyria^C-^ 
history.  No  AssjTian  king  before  him  hai^-^' 
actually  ruled  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  terri  *'^' 
tory,  and  none  had  ever  possessed,  in  addition*-  ^^ 
to  this,  so  extensive  a  circle  of  tribute-payinf^ -■8 
states.  Though  he  had  done  little  in  the^'-*® 
northeast  and  nothing  in  the  north,  ho  had:^^ 
immensely  increased  Assyrian  prestige  in  thi 
west,  and  in  the  south  Babylonia,  with  all  it 
traditions  of  glory  and  honor,  had  become  an:* 
integral  part  of  his  dommions. 

After  his  reign  there  comes  slowly  but  sureliC^-Ky 


'PrlNishpd  I  R.  35,   No.  '.';  Atml  ar.d  Winrkler.  KtiUrtirifllt-itt  nir - 
Gehraiith  hri    Varlfunaen.   p,    M,     TniimlHlBil   tiy    Hommrl.   Civifiu*-*^-^^*'' 
Babulonieiu  und  Auiirieiu,  p.  630.     Itosiin;,  Cunti/erm  ParaOti*.  p.  Vl'^^^^^'^i 
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a  period  of  strange,  almoBt  inexplicable,  de- 
cline. Of  the  next  three  reigns  we  have  few 
royal  inscriptions,  and  arc  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  tiie  l)rief  nol-es  of  tiie  Kponym 
Lists.  From  these  we  learn  too  little  to  enable 
us  to  follow  the  decline  of  Assyrian  fortunes, 
but  we  gain  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  it, 
and  see  also  not  less  vividly  the  growth  of 
a  strong  northern  power  which  should  vex 
Assyrian  kings  for  centuries. 

The  successor  of  Adad-nirari  IV  was  Shal- 
maneser  IV  (781-771),  to  whom  the  Eponj-m 
Lists  ascribe  ten  campaigns.  Some  of  these 
were  of  little  coiisefiuriice.  One  was  against 
the  land  of  Namri,  an  eastern  tributar>'  coun- 
try of  which  we  have  heard  much  in  previous 
reigns.  It  had  probably  not  paid  the  regular 
tribute,  which  had  therefore  to  be  collected 
in  the  presence  of  an  army.  No  less  than  six 
of  the  campaigns  were  directed  against  the 
land  of  Urartu.  We  know  nothing  directly 
of  these  campaigns  and  their  results.  But 
the  historj'  of  a  time  not  very  distant,  shows 
that  these  campaigns  were  more  than  the 
usual  tribute-collecting  and  plundering  cxi>o- 
ditions.  They  were  rather  the  ineffectual  pro- 
tests of  Assyria  against  the  growth  of  a  king- 
dom which  was  now  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  further  Assyrian  tribute  collecting 
within  its  borders,  and  would  soon  be  able  to 
wrench  from  Assyrian  control  the  fair  lajids 
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of  Nairi.  A  loss  so  great  as  that  might  well 
give  the  Ass>Tian  kings  cause  for  anxiety  and 
for  desperate  efforts  to  hinder  the  development 
of  the  enemy.  This  loss  of  tributary  territory 
in  the  north  had  apparently  already  l>egun  in 
this  reign,  but  there  were  no  other  losses  of 
territory  elsewhere,  and  the  reigu  ended  wItJi 
the  substantial  external  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire which  Ashur-naziriMil  liad  won. 

The  next  king  was  Aehur-<lan  III  (771-753)7 
in  whose  reign  tlie  decay  of  Assyrian  power 
was  rapid,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to 
maintain  it,  and  in  spite  of  success  in  itu  main- 
tenance in  certain  places.  In  the  year  771, 
at  the  very  Ijegiuning  of  his  reign,  he  made 
a  campaign  against  the  city  of  Gananati  in 
Babylonia,  but  we  have  unhappily  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  issue  of  the  adventure.  In  765 
and  again  in  755  he  marohed  against  Khata- 
rikka  in  Syria.  These  three  western  campaigns 
show  that,  however  much  Assjoia  had  lost 
in  the  north,  it  had  not  yet  given  up  any  claim 
on  the  prosperous  lands  in  the  south  or  1k- 
yond  the  Euphrates.  And  the  two  invasions 
of  Babylonia — 771  and  767 — are  evidence  of 
the  same  facts  as  regards  that  land.  Ashur- 
dan  III  was  plainly  endeavoring  to  hold  all 
that  his  fathers  had  won,  but  he  had  as  yet 
undertaken  no  campaigns  against  any  new 
territory.  Whatever  he  m»y  have  planned 
or  intended  to  do  in  that  way  was  made  im- 
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possible  by  a  series  of  rebellions  in  Assyrian 
terrilory.  Th<!  first  of  these  began  in  7(i3  in 
the  city  of  Aashtir,  the  ancient  pohtical  and 
relipous  ocntflr  of  the  kingdom.  Wc  do  not 
know  its  origin,  but  the  general  character  of 
ancient  Oriental  rebellions  and  the  succession 
of  events  which  immediately  follow  iu  this 
storj*  made  it  seem  probable  that  some  pre- 
tender had  attempted  to  w^izc  the  throne.  The 
attempt  failed  for  the  present  and  the  re- 
bellion was  put  down  in  the  same  year. 

This  was  shortly  (761)  followed  by  anothfa* 
reblfllion,  also  of  unknown  cause,  in  the  province 
of  Ar|>akha,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Arra- 
pachitis,'  a  t<rrritory  on  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Zab;  while  a  third  at  Guzanu,  in  the 
land  of  the  Khabur,  took  place  in  769  and 
758.  These  relK'llions  were  signs  of  the  changes 
that  were  impending,  and  could  not  long  be 
delayed. 

To  the  superstition  of  the  A88>Tians  there 
were  other  omens  than  defeats  and  losses  in 
war,  which  must  have  seemed  to  indicate  tlie 
approach  of  troublous  days.  In  763  the  Eijonym 
List  records  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  month 
of  Sivan.  To  the  Assyrians  this  was  probably 
an  cvejit  of  doubt  and  concent.  To  modem 
Students  it  has  been  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause the  astronomical  determination  lias  given 
us  a  sure  ix)int  of  departure  for  Assyrian  chro- 

■  'Afi/iantxitK,  f  tol.  vi,  1.  3. 


T  C33-745D 
U  7» 


A  period  of 

748 

kwl  (tf  X^n.     Widi 

Ung  made  no  effort  to  eoOeet  Us  tilnie  or 

to  letaan  tbe  th»  taritoty  vlaeli  U*  CuAos 

iMd  win.    Ytmr  aftv  Tear  A»  E|mb71b  list 

has  BodriBg  to  raeord  but  the  pluw  *in  the 

eaoDtij"  ippuning  tfaenbv  thai  tbe  kine  m 

■  Awyria  and  not  afaeent  ax  the  bead  of  Ins 

sredes. 

In  746  there  wm  on  uprisiiig  in  the  city  of 
f'alafa.  We  knonr  DOthini;  of  its  origiii  or 
prtjfnm.  But  m  it  AKhur-ntrwi  V  dinpfwais 
and  tbe  next  year  (wf^ns  with  a  neir  flynasty. 
In  tbe  pesson  of  Ashur-niran  V  ended  the 
caner  of  tbe  great  royal  family  which  had 
ruled  the  fortunes  of  Aw>-na  for  centorieB. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE   RBIONS   OF  TIOLATHPILESER   IV    AND 
BHALUANEBER  V 

A  MARVELOUS  change  in  As^'ria  was  wTought 
by  the  rebellion  of  746  B.  C.  Before  it  there 
reigned  the  last  king  of  a  dj-nasty  which  had 
made  the  kingdom  great  and  it^;  name  feared 
from  east  to  west.  A  degenerate  flon  of  a  dis- 
tinguished line  was  he,  and  the  power  which 
had  swept  with  a  force  almost  refiislless  over 
mountain  and  valley  was  a  useless  thing  in 
his  hands.  He  remained  in  his  royal  city 
while  the  fairest  provinces  were  taken  away 
and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Urartu,  and  while 
others  boldly  refused  to  pay  tribute  and  defied 
his  waning  army.  After  746  B.  C.  the  As- 
syrian throne  is  occupied  by  a  man  whose 
very  name  before  that  time  is  so  obscure  and 
unworthy  as  to  be  discarded  by  its  owner. 
We  do  not  know  the  origin  erf  this  strange 
man,  for  in  the  pride  of  later  years  he  never 
mentioned  either  father  or  mother,  who  were 
probably  humble  folk  not.  dwelling  in  kings' 
bouses.  He  was  perhaps  an  army  commander; 
an  officer  who  had  led  some  part  of  the  great- 
est standing  army  that   the  world  ha<!   then 
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icnown.  He  may  afao  have  held  a  eivfl  poet 
3»  govemur  of  aome  pravhioe  or  district.  !n 
bk  eveer  that  was  now  to  be^  be  (fisplarcd 
both  military  and  civil  ability  of  sucfa  high 
order  tiiat  we  are  almost  driven  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  schooled  by  experience  in 
both  branches  of  ^ort.  His  reign  was  not 
very  long,  so  that  be  probably  gained  the  throne 
comparatively  late  in  life,  at  a  time  when  the 
power  of  adaptation  is  less  strong  ilian  in  youth, 
when  the  yeare  of  a  man's  life  are  devoted 
rather  to  the  display  of  powers  already  ac- 
quired than  to  the  development  of  new  ones. 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  set  on  foot  the 
rebellion  which  dethroned  Ashur-nirari  V  or 
merely  turned  to  his  own  purposes  an  up- 
rising brought  alx)Ut  by  othere.  In  either  case 
ho  acteri  with  decision,  for  he  was  crowned 
king  in  745,  the  next  year  after  the  rebellion. 
He  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  n-sources  and 
of  severity,  for  no  rebellion  against  him  arose, 
and  no  pretender  dared  attempt  to  drive  him 
from  i>Qwer.  He  spent  no  time  in  marching 
through  the  land  to  ov(!rawc  possible  opponents, 
but  at  onoo  began  operations  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  kingdom.  The  EponjTn 
IJst  bears  this  significant  notice  against  the 
year  745.  "On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month  lyyar  [April-May],  Tiglathpileser  took 
his  neat  on  the  throne.  In  the  month  of  Tish- 
rit  (yeptcraber-October]    he   marched   to   tiie 
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territor>'  Ix^twwn  the  rivers."  That  he  should 
dare  to  leave  his  capital  and  his  countrj'  immtv 
diately  after  his  proclamation  shows  how  sure 
he  was  of  his  own  ability,  and  how  confident 
that  his  jiersonal  popularity  or  his  reputa- 
tion fur  severe  discipline  would  maintain  the 
peace.  Whatever  the  name  of  his  youth  and 
manhood  may  have  been,  he  was  proclaimed 
under  the  name  and  style  of  Tiglathiiik^ser, 
adopting  as  liis  own  the  name  which  had  been 
made  famous  by  the  great  Assj-rian  conqueror, 
whom  he  emulated  in  the  number  and  success 
of  his  campaigns,  and  greatly  sur]ia.ssed  in  the 
permanency  of  tlie  results  obtained.  The  name 
of  Tiglathpilcscr  would  undoubtedly  strengthen 
him  in  the  popular  mind;  for  it  is  beyond 
question  that  in  a  land  like  Assyria,  in  which 
writing,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  was  so 
constantly  practiced,  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  their  kings  was  diffused  among 
even  the  common  (leople.  He  was  phunly  not 
a  descendant  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him. 
or  he  would  certainly  have  followed  the  usual 
custom  of  Ass>Tian  kings  and  set  down  the 
names  of  his  ancestors  with  all  their  titles. 
He  alludes,  indeed,  to  "the  kings,  my  fathers,"' 
but  this  is  a  boast  without  meaning  when  un- 
accompanied by  the  names. 

There  is  another  proof  of  his  humble  origin 
to  be  found  in  the  contemptuous  treatment  of 

■AnMb.  bDH  19;  rlu'  UlJot.  llm-  M  (II  K.  07). 
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his  monumental  inscriptions  by  a  later  king. 
Tiglathijileser  restored,  for  his  occupancy,  the 
great  palace  erected  by  Shalnianeser  III  in 
Calah.  Upon  the  walls  of  its  great  rooms  he 
set  up  slabs  of  stone  upon  which  were  beau- 
tifully engraved  inscriptions  recounting  the  cam- 
paigns of  his  reign.  When  Esarhaddon  came 
to  build  hia  palace  he  stripped  from  the  walla 
these  great  slabs  of  Tiglathpileser  that  he 
might  use  them  for  his  own  inscriptions.  lie 
caused  his  workmen  to  plane  off  their  edges, 
so  destroying  both  beginning  and  ending  of 
some  inscriptions,  and  purposed  then  to  have 
liis  own  records  carved  upon  them.  He  died 
without  entirely  completing  his  puri>o8e,  or  Ave 
should  have  been  left  almast  without  annallstic 
accounts  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
pileser. Such  treatment  as  this  was  never 
given  to  any  royal  inscriptions  before,  and  we 
may  justly  see  in  it  a  slight  upon  the  memory 
of  the  great  plebeian  king. 

Were  it  not  for  the  vandalism  of  the  king 
Esarhaddon  we  should  be  admirably  supplied 
with  historical  material  for  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
pileser. He  left  behind  him  no  less  than  three 
distinct  classes  of  inscriptions.'    Of  these  the 

'  Tlie  rhief  incriiiliun  nuil^al  uf  lli»  men  of  TtglalhiiilcsFr  tV  la 
(lip  folluwiog:  (b)  The  Annala.  b»dly  dcfacpd  hy  EMU-baddon.  the  laoal 
Ic|[lble  porliau*  of  wIiirIi  %rv  t>ul4i(bad  fay  Ijo'*^-  Irvcriiiliuni  in  [A* 
Citnti/orm  Char,,  plntiM  34h,  etc.,  and  mlUrward  murh  morr  ai'ruiHlply 
by  I>Biil  Roit.  Du  Kr^achrifltuit  Tialat-Pilaari  III.  vol.  U,  plum 
{•xviii.  11d  Iim  ali»>  camtutly  ktmiiki^  in't  Irunaliiltid  them  InUi  QtT' 
iDui,   iVmf..  i.  up.  3-41.     (b)  Tli»  tilntm  uf   Niuuuud.   iiubllBbwl  fint 


fPortion  t*{  a  rlay  tal>le<,  9ii  by  7  inchfH,  with  M* 
Inst'i'iptioii  of  Tiglathinlwicr  IV,  king  of  Awyii* 
f74.>727  IVC),  litnl  Renrtr»Uy  known  as  tlie  NimrciU" 
taliU'l.  It  coiitaiiix  a  menlioii  of  Almz,  kiiig  i>' 
Judah.  the  first  mention  of  Judiih  tn  the  Ass>TiM»| 
inscriptions.  Uritiwh  Musi-uin.  K.  3751.  St-c 
solil's  CutjilogUf  n,  paiiEe  dtil.  and  note  that  in  t' 
Qtiidu  to  the  Bubylonian  and  A-^Mynan  .'Votiiiuifi' 
2d  edition,  UK)8.  p.  59,  the  mimber  is  inoorrec 
given  as  K.  2751,  so  aiao  m  Muuaell's  Cata]4> 
p.  )3 

(Ptiotogrniib  by  W.  A.  M:iii»clt  &  Co..  Ixindun — 
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first  class  consist  of  the  stone  inscriptions,  in 
which  the  events  of  the  reign  are  narrated  in 
chronological  order.  These,  the  most  important 
of  his  inscriptions,  are  in  a  bad  state  of  preser- 
vation through  the  mutilations  of  Esarhaddon. 
The  second  class  of  the  inscriptions,  written  upon 
clay,  give  accounts  of  the  king's  cami)aigns 
groujwd  in  ge()graplHcal  order;  while  the  third 
class,  also  on  clay,  give  mere  lists  of  the  coun- 
tries conquere<l  without  details  of  any  kind. 
If  all  this  abundant  material  had  been  as 
carefully  preserved  as  the  inscriptions  of  Ashur- 
nazirpal,  we  should  be  able  to  present  a  clear 
view  of  the  entire  rejgn.  As  It  is,  questions 
of  order  sometimes  arise  which  render  difficult 
the  setting  forth  of  a  consecutive  narrative. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Aim  (lyj'ar)  745 
B.  C.  that  Tiglathpileser  IV  (745-727)  ascended 
the  throne.  As  the  year  had  but  just  beg\in, 
this  was  counted,  contrar>'  to  the  usual  custom, 
as  tho  first  year  of  tiie  reign.     In  the  month 


by  La>'&rd.  <rp.  at..  pUta  17.  IB,  ant)  Rocc,  i,  plBt«  uli-inliL  They 
Ur  wcU  truuUtcd  l:v  Rout,  i,  pp.  42-S3.  kod  bii  tkhrndnr.  KrilinKhrifr. 
Bihl..  ii,  [>ii.  J-9.  (»)  Thvdny  tiibl<-U  lire  M  roUoWH :  1,  Brilwli  Miwuiu, 
K.  3751.  publisbcd  11  R.  67,  and  Roct,  ii,  pUl«  mv-xttvii),  oad 
tnuulatrd  by  bim.  I.  |ip.  ^4-77.  2.  BiHivh  Muwiuui.  tfT.  3.  a  du- 
plkRU  of  K.  37.',!,  i."l'li«t"«l  by  Soltntili^r.  Ahh  Frru*t.  Ak.  d.  W., 
187V.  No.  iij,  pUl«  i  Kud  nooompanyiDK  pliotoinph,  ani  >1bo  by  H(Mt> 
ii,  plato  uiiv.  Thrrc  U  ui  EngUih  troiuiaUaD  of  K.  37&1  by  S.  Arlliur 
SCMOg  Id  HteanU  af  lU  fail.  Nnw  Sktii^,  v,  pp.  1  IS.  S.  (il>  Tlie  auwUtv 
loMrlptiona,  whidi  conliuii  Hitnply  lista  of  plucce  comiuFnsI,  ue:  1, 
Ul  R.  10,  No.  3,  kod  Itoiii.  ii.  plBlr  xivil.  truminU'd  i.  pp.  M.  Hi.  utA 
3.  BriUib  MuM-iim,  K.  'ifAi.  Koal,  ii.  plutv  iiiv,  <:.,  tcHovIilfiniti'd  i,  p.  »S. 
SalMti'lM  front  Ui»  text*  iii«y  t'o  fauud  in  Itugcn,  Cuaei/orm  ParatUU, 
pp.  313^33. 
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<tf  September  he  set  out  upon  his  first  camiMigii, 
which  was  directed  against  Babyluua.  In 
Babylonia  tliere  had  also  been  ftuH  da>'s,  while 
the  Aas>'rian  power  was  dwindling  away.  After 
\farduk-l}alat5u->qbi  there  reigned  Bau-akh- 
iddin,  of  wliom  later  da>'s  seemed  to  have 
preserved  no  recollection  save  that  he  was 
probably  a  oontemporaiy  of  Shanishi-Adad  V. 
If  iDcmuiDeuts  <A  his  reign  are  still  in  exLstc-nce, 
th^  are  concealed  in  ibe  yet  une-\plored  mounds 
of  his  country'.  After  him  Babylonia  had 
several  kings  whose  names  as  well  as  their 
deeds  are  lost  to  us.  If  there  had  arisen  in 
Babylonia  at  that  time  a  king  such  as  tlie 
land  had  seen  before,  a  man  of  action  and  of 
courage,  indepcoidence  might  probably  have  be^i 
achieved  without  a  stniggle.  But  instead  of 
that  tlie  kingdom  fell  into  fresh  boiulage. 
The  nomadic  Aranueans,  communities  of  whom 
had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  Assj-rians, 
had  invaded  Babylonia  from  the  Aouth  and 
taken  possession  of  imjxtrtant  cities  like  Sippar 
and  Oiir-Kurigalzu.  So  jH>werfuI  and  numerous 
were  they  that  they  threatened  to  engulf  the 
country  and  blot  out  the  civili^Ation  of  Baby- 
lonia. After  the  loss  of  two  or  three  names  we 
come  again  upon  the  name  of  Nabu-shum- 
ishkun,  who  reigned,  how  long  we  do  not 
know,  in  this  period  of  Babylonian  decline.  He 
was  succeeded  in  747  by  Nabu-nasir,  commonly 
kuuwn  as  N^Uiunassar  (747~7li4  B.  C).    Like 
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U9  pre<lecessors,  he  was  unahle  to  control  the 
Aramaeans,  and  when  Tislathpileser  IV  entered 
the  land  he  was  acclaimed  as  a  deliverer.' 
The  nuLTch  of  the  new  Assyrian  king  south- 
ward had  been  a  continuous  victory,  He 
moved  east  of  the  Tigris  along  the  foothills 
of  the  mountains  of  Eiam,  conquering  several 
nomadic  tribes  such  as  the  Puqudu  and  the 
Li'tau.  He  then  turned  westward  and  attacked 
Sippar,  overcoming  its  Aranijean  intruders,  and 
doing  a  lik<-  stir^'ice  to  Dur-Kurigalzu.  He 
marched  south  as  far  as  Nippur  and  there 
turned  about.'  By  this  cami>aign  he  had  so 
thoroughly  disciplined  the  Aramjean  invaders 
and  overcome  all  discordant  elements  that  he 
was  able  to  give  a  new  order  of  government 
and  life  to  the  state. 

It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  political 
and  civil  ability  of  this  extraordiaarj'  man 
tliat  he  was  able  to  begin  a  new  order  of  ad- 
ministration for  subject  territorj-  in  the  first 
yeaj-  of  his  i-eign,  and  as  a  |>art  of  his  first  cam- 
paign, lie  hatl  reconquered  Babylonia  as  far 
south  as  Nippur,  for  Baliylonian  and  ,;Vs.syrian 
control  over  it  had  practically  been  lost.  He 
was  not  «atisR<Hl  witli  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
tribute,  but  reorganized  the  whole  goveniment 

'Some  Aaayriuliicifita  (for  ('>uiiit>1'^.  Tii-li'.  fU*r)i<ehtt.  m*.  317.  -'IK; 
Bwt,  Die  KeiUtJirifttrrle  Tialat-PJttm  111,  i.  pp.  13,  U)  hnvu  held 
thM  Ticl>lhiiil(anr  hsii  nniH-1«r>-d  uii  I'lii-niy,  but  lh>  niirmuiiu  In 
bb  MiU  omn  to  mi!  lu  iiuliii  !<■  n  imfjlii'  rroriition.  So  klic  KoiiiniHl 
«hKAuAK.pp.  Ul.<U:i)  BLcl  WinoUcf  (GwAwAU.  pp.  131-121.  333.  233J. 

■Abiiala,  UiM  l-US;  c\my  Uhlet,  1-11. 
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of  the  territory.     He  first  subdivided  it  in'ti'O 
four  provinces,  placing  AssjTian  governors  ovt^r 
them,  and  then  built  two  cities  as  admini; 
trative  centers.    The  first  of  these  was  caJl(5- 
Kar-Asshur,  located  near  the  Zab.    The  narca-^B 
of  the  fttwond  is  not  given  in  the  Annals,  bi-X  ~1 

it     was     probably     Dur-Tukulti-aiml-esharnfc. ' 

Those  were  made  royal  residences,  each  bcin^^ 
jirovided  with  a  palace  for  the  king's  occupanc>--"~~*.  J 
The   second   was   required    to   pay   the   grcta— J" 
tribute  uf  ten  talents  of  gold  and  one  tbousan.- 
talents  of  silver.     In  each  the  king  set  up 
monument,  with  his  portrait  as  a  sign  of  tl 
dominion  which  he  claimed,  and  in  both,  peop 
from  the  other  conquered  districta  were  setllt 
This  phui  of  planting  colonies  and  of  tran^ 
porting    captives    from    place    to   place 
indeed  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  by  othi 
AssjTian  kings,  but  it  had  never  been  adopt* 
as  a  fixed  and  settled  jwlicy.    From  this  tu 
onward  wo  shall  meet  with  it  frequently.    Tif 
lathpileser   IV   consistently   followeil   it   durii 
his  whole  reign,  trying  thewsby  to  break  dovr 
national    ft^ling,    and    to   sever    local    ties    i- 
order  that  the  mighty  empire  which  he  foundr 
might  be  in  some  measure  homogeneous. 

When  the  Arama'an  nomads  had  been  ovci 
oome  and  the  land  hail  rwieived  its  now  ord«^^^^^^ 
of  government,   the  king  offered   sacrifices  ii^-*---^ 


Tompofe  Itost,  Keilichriflletu  Tvlal-PUnen  til  (LtdpEi«,   It 
[,  p.  ',  inilf  I. 
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Sippar,  Nippur,  Babybn,  Borsippa,  and  in 
other  lts8  important  cities,  to  Marduk,  Bel. 
Nabu,  and  other  gods.  It  was  a  fniitful  year. 
Never  before  had  the  land  of  Babylonia  been 
brought  into  tmch  complete  sxibjection  to  As- 
sjTia.  Nabonassar  was  a  king  only  in  name: 
the  real  monarch  lived  in  Calah.  So  small 
indeed  is  his  influence  from  the  As^rian  point 
trf  view  that  he  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Tig- 
lathpilescr's  accounts  of  the  campaign;  he  is 
simply  ignored  as  tbougii  he  was  not..  To 
such  sad  contempt  had  come  a  man  who  was 
nominally  king  of  Babylon.  Yet,  though  thus 
dcsjiised  by  tlie  A.ss\Tian  overlord,  Nabonassar 
is  still  called  king  by  the  Babylonians,  who 
held  control  of  the  national  records.  In  them 
it  is  still  his  nunio,  and  not  his  conqueror's, 
which  stantls  in  the  lionored  list  of  Babylon's 
miers. 

Having  thus  left  affairs  in  a  safe  condition 
in  the  south,  Tiglathpilcacr  IV  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  troublous  lands  east  of  As- 
syria. We  have  already  seen  how  frequently 
the  Assyriiui  kin^  hai)  to  invade  their  terri- 
tory in  order  to  collect  the  unwillingly  paid 
tribute.  The  first  of  thew  laJids  to  be  iwva<ied 
was  Namri.  The  Assyrian  people  who  lived 
along  their  own  borders  and  hence  close  U> 
Namri  had  suffered  much  from  the  incursions 
oS  half-bari)aric  hordes  which  swept  down  from 
the  mountains  and  phindered  their  crops  and 
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was,  however,  achieved  as  had  been  secured 
orer  the  Semites  of  Babylonia,  and  Media 
remained  practically  independent  and  ready 
to  give  trouble  to  later  Assyrian  kings,  and 
even  to  have  an  important  share  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  monarchy  which  was  now  har- 
rying it. 

But  if  Tiglathpileser  was  confronted  by  a 
difficult  situation  in  Babylonia  and  a  more 
difficult  one  in  Media,  and  the  lands  between  it 
and  Assyria,  im  difficulties  may  justly  be  said 
to  have  been  colossal  when  one  views  the  state 
of  affurs  in  the  north.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  weakness  and  decadence  of  Assyria 
after  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  III  had  given 
a  great  opportunity  to  Urartu,  and  kings  of 
force  and  ability  had  arisen  in  the  land  to 
seise  it.  Of  the  kings  of  Urartu  Argistis  had 
taken  from  Assyria  the  hard-won  lands  of 
Daia&ni  and  Nirbi,  and  had  overrun,  plun- 
dering and  burning  the  whole  great  territory 
Jying  north  of  Assyria  proper,  and  as  far  east 
as  Parsua,  east  of  Lake  Urumiyeh.' 

Great  though  these  conquests  undoubtedly 
^ere,  and  dai^erous  as  was  the  threat  against 
-Assyrian  power,  they  were  far  surpassed  in 
t:.he  reign  of  Sarduris  III,'  who  succeeded  Ar- 
^stia,   while    Ashurdan    III    was    impotently 

■  See  the  treat  tuBtarical  inscriptioD  of  Argistis.  translated  by  Sayce. 
■Kccord*  <if  tkt  Pott,  New  Scries,  vol.  iv,  pp.   117,  tf. 

*  See  Belck,  Verkan^anQtn  da-  Berliner  OeulUe/nfl  far  Anlhropolooi*. 
X.8M,p.48e. 
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niling  in  Assyria.  Sarduris  broke  do-mi  and 
destroyed  the  whole  circle  of  tribute-paying 
states  deiwndent  upon  Assyria  in  the  north. 
His  conquests  and  annexations  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Urartu  or  C'haldia  continued  in  a 
westerly  direction  until  he  liad  overrun  the 
most  noiihcni  ]>arts  of  S)Tia,  com])rising  the 
territory  north  of  the  Taurus  and  west  of  tlie 
Euphrates.  He  even  claimed  the  title  of  king 
of  Suri — that  is,  of  Syria,  liia  next  move  was 
the  formation  of  an  alliance  w-ith  Matilu  of 
Agusi,  Sulunial  of  Melid,  Tarkhulara  of  Gur- 
gum,  Kushtashpi  of  Kummukh.  and  with  sev- 
eral other  northern  princes,  among  them 
probably  Panaramu  of  Sam'al  and  Pisiris  of 
Carchomish.  These  princes  probably  did  iiot 
give  a  willing  ear  to  the  sohcitations  of  Sarduris 
III,  as  a  neighboring  friendly  prince,  for  a 
defensive  alliance  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  powerful  Assyrian  kingdom,  but  were  rather 
forced  into  such  an  alliance.  Accompanied  by 
these  allies,  whether  of  their  o«'n  will  or  not, 
Sarduris  marched  against  the  west.  The  in- 
scriptions which  have  come  down  to  us  render 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  follow  perfectly  the 
movements  in  this  campaign,  but  the  following 
is  the  probable  order  and  meaning  of  them. 
At  about  the  same  time  of  Sarduris's  march 
westward  Tiglathpileser  also  invaded  the  west, 
directing  his  attack  against  the  city  of  Arpad 
— the  real  key  of  the  northern  part  of  Syria. 


i 
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It  Iiad  beloDKed  to  Assj'ria,  as  a  tributn-paying 
state,  but  now  actually  fonneii  jiart  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Urartu.  If  Tiglathpiloser  could 
restore  it  to  his  kingdom,  he  would  make  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  restoration  of  As- 
syrian prestige  in  all  the  west.  He  b&sieged  the 
city  and  could  probably  have  reduced  it. 
Sarduris  did  not  come  directly  to  Its  aid,  but 
instead  threatened  Assyria  itself,  and  so  forced 
Tiglalhpilescr  to  raise  the  siege  and  return 
by  forced  marches.  On  his  return  he  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  probably  below  Til-lJarsip,  and 
then  turned  northward.  The  two  armies  met 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Kummukh  between 
Kishtan  and  Klialpi,  and  Sarduris  was  routed, 
and  to  save  his  life  fled  on  the  back  of  a  mare.' 
A  conqueror  would  have  ridden  from  the 
field  upon  a  j)raneing  stallion,  for  tfl  ride  away 
on  mare  back  was  accounted  a  deep  disgrace 
in  the  eyee  of  men  of  different  races  and  for 
many  centuries.* 

Tiglathpileser  pursued,  destroying  as  he  went 
the  cities  of  Izzida,  Ququsanshu,  and  Khar- 
bisina,  until  he  reached  tlie  Euphrates  north 
of  Amid.*  Here  the  pursuit  ended,  for  he 
did  not  cross  the  river,  whether  because  lie 

"  Spcoiid  Nimroiid  Tnhlol.  lin»  50.  ft. 

*  For  tli't  iliiplli  ii(  UiU  dlniirao  tm  [.rlimAnn,  VrrhaiuUvnem  if 
Btrtinv  GtMiUehaft  far  Anlhmpniaot'.  ISOO.  p.  SSH,  wlii>  llu-tv  iilwi 
eoroputs  WilUQoviU.  Aruiotdet  und  Atlttn,  p.  iO.  note  1,  and  KaJtwl. 
iSfil  unrf  Taxi  itrr  PiilUsia  Mhtnaion  dt4  Arulolele*,  i).  ISK. 

'.\nnab.  linm  50-73.  Sm  RmI.  op.  eil.,  i,  p|>.  13-15.  and,  for  tlio 
pairnlUI  acoaunb^  ml«a  p|>.  AU-S3.  and  00-00. 
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thought  hw  punKwc  ftilly  accomplished  or  be- 
cause his  army  was  too  weak  for  the  venture 
we  (io  not  know. 

The  result  of  this  conflict  was  overpowering, 
and  lti>  (iirt'ct  conseiiucnces  are  to  l>e  seen  in 
the  next  three  cainpaiRiis.  From  Sarduris  the 
Assyrians  took  a  gi-cat  mass  of  siwil  in  camp 
equipage  and  in  costly  stuffs  and  precious 
metals,  togetlier  with  a  large  numljer  of  cap- 
tives. In  the  enumeration  of  these  trophies 
there  is  probably  gross  exaggeration,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  main 
fact  that  a  very  great  victory  was  won.  The 
moral  cfToct  of  it  was  far  more  imi)ortant 
tlian  all  the  gain  in  treasure.  The  allies  <rf 
Harduris  at  once  sent  presents  and  tribute  to 
Tiglathpileser,  and  the  entire  Syrian  country 
was  once  more  opened  to  Assyrian  Invasion 
without  fear  of  opiwsition  from  Urartu.  There 
18  a  curious  parallel  in  all  this  to  the  resistance 
offered  by  Damascus  and  its  allies  to  Shal- 
maneser  III.'  As  soon  as  the  alliance  which 
Bcn-Hadad  II  had  formed  lost  its  cohesiveness 
Syria  was  speedily  ravaged  by  Shalmaneser.* 
In  the  latter  case  a  most  promising  alliance 
had  been  formed  tmdcr  the  leadership  of  >Sar- 
duris.  If  the  selfish  commercial  interests  of 
the  Ph<rnicians  could  have  been  laid  aside, 
and  if  the  Syrian  states  had  once  more  heartily 

■  Sn  Bbovc.  pp.  339,  B. 
•  tkepp.XI3.  9. 
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united,  the  Assyrians  wovild  liave  been  easily 
overcome  and  the  west  saved  from  all  imme- 
diate danger  of  Assyrian  invasion.  But  these 
petty  unions,  which  dissolved  after  the  strikins 
of  one  blow,  were  more  liannful  ttian  vi«;ful. 
By  them  the  Assyrians  were  only  maddened, 
and  their  natural  thirst  for  booty  and  oom- 
mercial  expansion  increased  to  a  passion.  The 
cities  which  participateil  in  the  alliances  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  revenge,  and  fertile 
countries  laid  waste. 

In  the  next  year  {742  B.  C.)  Tiglathpilcser, 
free,  tenijwrarily  at  leaai,  from  fear  of  inter- 
ference from  Urartu,'  undertook  the  reduc- 
tion of  Aqjad.  He  could  make  no  further 
g^ns  in  Syria  until  that  city  was  ovc«M)me, 
for  the  rich  cities  along  the  Mediterranean 
could  not  be  expected  to  fear  the  Assyrians 
and  to  pay  tribute  so  long  as  a  city  8maller 
in  size  and  nearer  to  Assyria  held  out  against 
the  eastern  power.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
details  of  the  siege.  It  was  prolonged  in  a 
moRt  surprising  fashion,  for  Arpad  did  not 
fall  until  740.  Our  ignorance  of  the  two  yeare' 
fiiege   probably   spares   us  the   knowledge   of 


■auduria  WH  not  ftranv  niuuih  to  Imtv*  hln  mounuin  ihmhw.     Hi> 

j-nlaUon  la  a,\\  (hwp  ntlnokn  of  the  Anjrrisni  hna  tmn  Ravly  tmleA 

fb  AUaB  by  Bcick  luxd  LchiDOJiD  ("ChaldiiKho  Foni^huoEen"  in  Vtr- 

koMdlHAOm  der  Btrt.  aMhnp.  (iaiU..   tHtU.  jip.  a-i!r3ai>).     It  U  to  l<* 

noted  ihkt  later  Uicw)  two  srholw*  «vn-  movpd  to  moility  wmewhat 

,'tSM  too  ■trons  npmBioiut  hprv  mpnlioiicd  nnd  to  km  thit  Snidurw 

,  WM  not  dMlroy^l.  '"it  UilliiN  liU  liriiK  niid  llint  hit  *p)dl  niirviviud  In 

flw  tlcfpnae  wt  .^rpnd,      iVtrhandlungtn,  do,.  IS»6,  p.  328.) 
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hufaftraos  soeneB,  of  tbe  dm^tcr  of  helpless 
women  and  chilcircn.  of  the  Saynig  of  men 
afire,  and  ot  the  impaling  of  others  <m  stakes 
about  the  etty  iralK  It  b  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  ci^  Thich  had  so  long  nsisted  the  great 
god  A^iir,  attd  the  Iciiig  wfatxn  be  bad  sent, 
would  came  off  Ughthr.  Tbe  faU  of  Arpad 
was  the  a^nal  for  the  prompt  appearance 
before  Ti|.lalh|iiini  of  mesBengefs  from  neariy 
all  the  iteigtiharing  states  whh  presents  of 
gokl  and  sSrcr,  of  hronr.  and  of  porpie  robes. 
In  the  chr  of  Aipad  be  reeeired  these  giftit, 
and  with  them  the  homage  of  all  the  west, 
which  would  endure  any  amount  of  shame  and 
ipmniDT.  and  desired  onh-  to  be  left  alone. 
One  stale  on^  sent  bo  presents  and  offered 
DO  ^'''■"icr  l^Etammu.  king  of  I'nqi.  akoe 
dared  to  resist  Asi^jrm.  Unqi  was  at  this  tone 
btit  a  small  state  probably  nearly  eotennfaioas 
with  the  ?tate  of  Khattin.  betw^  the  Afrin 
and  tbe  Orootes.'  Tiglathpiieser  at  ooee  ia- 
vaded  bis  coanti7  and  took  the  caphaL  KJnafia, 
wUeb  was  ntteriy  dostraycd.  Tbe  defiant  king 
was  taken  prieoner.  and  his  little  kingikim, 
provided  with  Aaiynan  go^-emocs.'  was  made 
a  part  of  the  Aa^jniaB  coqiire  which  Hgtath- 
pOner  was  now  fonnng.  Tbb  little  epmxle 
fsniibed  a  new  point  to  the  morel  of  Arpad 
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which  would  not  be  lost  on  the  other  states 
of  Syria. 

The  west  had  been  severely  punished  and 
might  be  left  to  meditation  for  a  time.  In  739 
Tiglathpileser  set  out  to  win  back  to  Assyria 
a  part  of  the  lands  of  Nairi  which  had  fallen 
under  the  control  of  Urartu.  Wo  Iia\'e  no 
accounts  of  tJie  campaigti,  and  know  only  that 
Ulluba  and  Kilkhi,  two  districts  of  Nairi,  were 
taken.  These  were  not  plundered  according 
to  the  former  fashion,  but  actually  incoqiorated 
with  Assyria,  and  provided  with  an  Assyrian 
governor,  who  made  his  residence  in  the  lately 
built  city  of  As-shur-iqisha.  Another  campaign 
against  the  same  districts  was  made  in  7'M 
B.  C.  This  carried  the  conquest*  up  to  Mount 
Nal,  and  so  to  the  very  borders  of  Urartu.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  both  these  campaigns 
were  but  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  Urartu, 
which  was  plainly  already  planned  and  soon 
to  be  attempted.  These  two  campaigns  were 
meant  only  to  wealcen  the  southern  defenses 
of  Urartu.  Perhaps  the  king,  even  in  739 
or  in  738,  would  have  attempted  to  follow  up 
the  victories  which  he  had  gained  but  for  the 
breaking  out  of  rebellions  in  Syria  and  along 
the  Phcenician  coast.  The  whole  development 
of  As8>Tian  policy  with  reference  to  Sj-ria  and 
Palestine  is  so  intensely  interesting  for  many 
reasons  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  left 
witii  such  fragmentary  lines  at  the  verj'  point 
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in  the  Annals  where  the  events  of  this  Sna- 
portant  year  are  narrated.  We  must  ag£hi^ 
reeort  to  conjecture  for  the  defining  of  t*^9 
order  of  eventa,  though  the  main  facts  aJ*e 
clear  enough. 

Among  the  princes  and  kings  who  formed  * 
combination  to  refuse  to  pay  Assyrian  tribi**>* 
and  to  resist  its  collection  by  force,  if  neccssar^^i 
Azariah,  of  Jji'udi  (Yaudi)'  stxmis  to  hav 
been  very  influential,  if  not  an  actual  leadr 
exercising  a  sort  of  hegemony  over  the  oth 
states  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  To  suppo 
him  the  states  of  Hamath,  Damascus,  Kum- 
mukh,  Tyre,  Oebal.  Que,  Melid.  Carchemish, 
Samaria,  and  others  to  the  total  number  of 
nineteen  liad  banded  together.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  promising  coalition.  If  the 
forces  which  these  staters  were  able  1o  put 
mto  the  field  were  brought  together  and  beaten 
into  warlike  shape  by  a  leader  of  men  and  a 
skillful  soldier,  there  was  good  reason  to  hope 

■The  nniii''  Aiurinh  i^orrrsponda  nnrlly  with  lh«  luune  of  Aiariah, 
EiiJH  ')(  .IikIhK  fi  KliiR*  XV,  I,  2).  and  ihp  duiik-  "Jn'iiiti,"  "Yaiaill," 
Fotmpondii  wpll  with  Ju'lnli,  II  »»■  ihcrrton-  ijiulo  tiAturat,  that. 
M  Ihcrj'  were  <'oiitrni|>urBDPcniii.  Ilii-  KitiE  Atnriiih  nt  ihv»f  JMrntMuilW 
thnulrf  I'  itciviiiivl  in  ihiT  Amrlah  (l.'iiiuhl  of  Jiiduh:  ■>  Sehtwirt 
krgupd  (K'Uinsr-hri/l"!  'iml  tlrnr.hirJitiforirhuno.  pp.  3!l&  431).  lUid 
•o  wholora  CPDpr&lly  nicn'pd.  n»  1  hIho  ili'l  iii>'>''1f  in  fornifr  ediUoiM 
of  thin  irark  (ii,  pp.  119,  ft.).  It  ia  now  dmr  that  thii  wm  inoofrMt. 
Tim  IukI  hiirr  n'fprnid  lo  In  >  dUtriot  of  Som'iU  (Zpojirli)  at  which 
PsDiuninu  WM  king,  wh<m-  inarriptiun,  foiiii'l  at  ZcujlrU.  rvpfwudly 
lDrok«  the  ttoda  of  Jn'udi  {Au'ttrahuno^'i  '"  SmrUfliirti  I,  JViRdiliMffn 
aiui  dun  Oricntalitchen  SammtitnQen.  K/fni^jt-  JttuMe€n  ru  BerHn,  Heft  ki. 
Br^rlin.  180:),  pli.  M.  70).  Thn  cmdil  of  iMrrwIvitiK  ihriv  fnRta  hntooc* 
in  the  fint  inBtnnw-  to  Winclilcr,  AUorirnlaliufht  Fortthnn(ftH  I,  p.  i. 
fia*  Svriteke  Ijand  Jawtl  uttd  der  angtbliAt  Atarja  ton  Juda. 
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for  an  annihilation  of  the  array  of  Tiglath- 
pileser.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat 
Azariah  was  equal  to  the  task,  colossal  though 
it  was,  if  he  had  a  loyal  support  from  his  allies, 
and  if  all  would  make  conunon  cause  against 
their  oppressor.  We  can  only  watch  and  see 
the  end  of  effectual  oi)position  to  Assj-ria 
through  the  weakness  of  some  members  of  this 
alliance.  Tiglathpileser  came  west,  and,  pass- 
ing by  the  countries  of  some  of  the  allies,  started 
southward  into  Palestine.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  Samaria,  Mcnahem,  the  king,  thre^v 
down  his  arms  and  paid  to  the  Assyrians  one 
thousand  talents  of  silver  as  a  token  of  his 
acknowledgment  of  subjection.'  We  do  not 
know  all  the  reasons  for  this  move.  It  may 
have  been  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  land 
from  utter  destruction  if  no  assistance  could 
be  secured  elsewhere.  But  it  looks  at  this 
distance,  and  on  the  surface,  like  an  act  of 
cowardice  and  a  betrayal  of  the  oath  of  con- 
federation. The  weakness  or  the  blundering,  or 
both,  in  all  these  western  alliances  l>ccomea 
more  evident  in  every  successive  campaign. 
It  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  dread  of 
national  extinction  which  had  been  threatened 
in  every  successive  Assyrian  invasion  would 
have  overcome  the  weakness,  and  long  use 
undone  the  blundering.  On  the  pajinent  o( 
this  tribute  Tiglathpilcser  abandoned  the  ut- 

1 2  Ki&a  IV.  19.  'M     tu  thi>  iMum^  Ti|[lHtI)t.iIvKr  is  cHU«d  PuL 
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tack  on  Israel  and  began  to  conquer,  probably 
one  by  one,  the  districts  which  had  joined  in 
the  union  for  defense.  We  have  no  full  account 
of  this  overwhelming  campaign.  One  city  only, 
with  the  name  of  Kullani,'  is  specifically  men- 
tioned as  being  captured,  though  the  extent 
of  terrilor>-  actually  occupied  was  so  extensive 
that  many  must  have  been  taken.  The  whole 
country,  from  Unqi  and  Arpad  on  the  one 
side  and  Damascus  and  the  Lebanon  on  the 
other,  and  on  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  was 
added  to  Assyrian  territory  and  provided  with 
an  Assyrian  governor.  In  this  territory  the 
colonizing  plans  of  Tiglathpileser  were  applied 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Into  it  thirty  thousand 
colonists  were  brought  from  the  lands  of  UUuba 
and  Kilkhi,  conquered  m  739,  while  thousands 
were  carried  out  of  it  to  supply  the  jjlacos 
left  vacant  by  the  exiles.  When  Tiglathpileser 
turned  his  face  homeward  he  carried  with  him 
a  heavy  treasure,  in  which  were  mingled  the 
tributes  of  Kushtashpi  of  Kumnnikh,  Kezin  of 
Dama8cu.s,  Menahem  of  Samaria,  Jehoahaz  of 
Judah,  Sibittibi'li  of  Oebal,  Urikki  of  Que.  Pisiris 
of  Carchemisli,  Enilu  of  Hamath,  Panammu  of 
Sam'al,  Tarkhulara  of  Gurgum,  Sulumal  of 
Melid,  Dadilu  of  Kask,  Uassumifi  of  Tabal, 


'1'h«  modfm  Kullanhou,  locBtcd  ahoul  dx  milM  (rain  Tell  Arfkcl 
<Arp>(l).  It  uppoKT*  ill  lu.  I.  it  ill  ihi-  li>rm  CiiIdo  sod  id  Am«  vi  3 
la  called  Colnitli.  9tv  Clrvy  (/caioA.  iDti-rnHiJoiiBl  CriitMl  Comman- 
Uiy)  ud  Driver  (/o«l  and  Amut,  CuuUidiic  Bible  for  SobooU)  od  Uw 
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Ushkhitti  of  Tuna,  Urballa  of  Tukhan,  Tuk- 
hamiiii  of  Ishtunda,  Urimnii  of  Khubkliiia,' 
and  of  Queen  Zabibi  of  Arabia.  It  is  a  roll 
not  of  honor,  but  of  dislionor,  aiid  Azariali 
roiKbt  well  have  been  iiroud  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  ujwii  It.  Capacity  and  courage, 
with  some  national  spirit  and  patriotism,  in 
even  a  few  of  these  might  have  saved  the 
country,  or  at  least  postponed  the  evil  day 
uf  its  undoing. 

While  these  events  were  happening  in  the 
west  the  policy  of  Tiglathpileser  was  receiving 
in  the  east  signal  proofs  of  its  wisdom.  Among 
the  Araniffans  east  of  tiie  Tigi'is  certain  com- 
munities rose  in  rebellion  against  Assyria.  Un- 
der the  old  r<'>gime  sucli  an  uprising  near  the 
capital  would  have  caused  the  liveliest  concern. 
The  king  would  have  hurried  home  from  his 
labora  in  the  west  and  itim-self  have  quelled  the 
rebellion.  But  Tiglathpileser  had  provided  the 
rudiments  of  a  system  of  provincial  government. 
We  have  already  seen  how  ready  lie  was  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  to  set  up  pro- 
vincial governors  with  powers  of  administra- 
tion over  certain  definite  districts,  and  with 
force  sufficient  to  maintain  order.  They  were 
now  resiHiMsiblo  for  tiie  maintenance  of  the 
portion  of  the  empire  imder  their  immediate 
control,  and  well  they  knew  that  they  would 

■  TliMr.    ati<l    ollifv*.    km   all   fuuincnitvd   on    tlii>    NlroKud   TiblM 
{U  It  (IT}.  litiiM  ST~n.1.     TnuuliU-ratod  imd  usiuituiL-d  atwvr  Iii  Hoipu*^ 
[form  ParaBrU.  p.  323. 
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be  held  to  a  strict  accounting  for  their  work. 
On  the  old  method  perimps  all  that  he  Jiad 
gained  in  the  west  would  liave  been  lost  and 
all  the  work  would  have  had  to  be  begun  again. 
In  this  instance,  iiowever,  the  Assyrian  govern- 
ors of  LuUunie  and  of  Nairi,  at  the  heads  of 
armies,  invaded  the  rebellious  district  and  put 
down  the  uprising  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Wlien  this  was  accomplished  there  was  another 
display  of  colonizing  activity  on  a  colossal 
scale.  From  the.se  turbulent  districts  men 
were  deported  and  settled  at  Kinalia,  the  cap- 
ital of  IFnqi,  wlule  others  were  settled  in  various 
parts  of  the  new  province  of  SjTia.^ 

In  735  the  time  liad  fully  come  for  the  effort 
to  break  down  the  kingdom  of  Urartu  (CImldia). 
M'e  have  seen  how  carefully  this  campaign  was 
planned,  and  how  Tiglatlipileser  worked  up  to 
it.  Uiifortuna1«ly  the  Annals  are  not  pre- 
served in  which  the  story  of  the  campaign 
was  told,  and  we  must  rely  again  upon  the 
looser  statements  of  his  other  inscriptions. 
With  very  little  opiKwition  Tiglathpileser  pen- 
etrated the  country  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
capital  city,  Turusim  (Van).  Here  the  jieople 
of  Urartu  struck  a  blow,  but  were  defeated 
and  forced  to  withdraw  within  the  walls. 
Tiglathpileser  began  a  siege,  but  could  not 
reduce  the  city  because  he  had  no  navy  with 
which  to  attack  or  blockade  on  the  lake  side, 

•  AuuU.  lian  IH-IM 
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and  so  could  not  starve  it  into  submission. 
"It  was  also  bo  well  fortified  on  the  land  wde 
that  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  by  assault.  While 
engaged  in  the  siege  he  sent  an  army  through 
the  coimtry,  which  made  its  way  as  far  as 
Mount  Birdashu,  the  location  of  which  is  not 
known.  This  expedition  destroyed  a  number 
of  citiee  on  the  Euphrates  and  plundered  the 
inhabitants. 

After   some   ineffectual  fighting   about   the 
capital  Tiglathpileser  raised  the  siege  and  de- 
parted.   He  had  not  succeeded  in  adding  the 
kingdom   of   Urartu   to   Assyria,   but   he   had 
broken  its  spirit,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  its 
power  and  defiance  for  some  years.    The  gain 
to  Tiglathpileser  by  the  campaign  was   the 
removing  of  all  danger  of  a  flank  movement 
from  the  north  when  he  was  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plans  in  the  west,  where  his  work 
waa  still  imfinished.    In  734  we  find  him  again 
on   the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  having 
probably    crossed    the    plains    of    Syria    near 
iDanoascus    and    gOne    straight    to    the    coast, 
"Vvhich  he  followed  southward.    He  had  no  fear 
Kit  an  attack  in  the  rear  from  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
Viusily  absorbed  in  sending  out  their  merchant 
ships.     It  appears  probable  that  the  first  city 
e,ttacked   was   Ashdod   or   Ekron,   which   was 
easily  taken,  and  then  Gaza  was  approached. 
The  king  of  Gaza   at   this   time  was   Hanno 
^Khanunu),  who   had  no  desire  to  meet  the 
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As8>-mn  conqueror,  and  therefore  fie<l  to  Egy]>t, 
]ea\Tiig  the  city  to  stand  if  it  were  attacked. 
He  hoped  to  secure  the  help  of  the  Eg\i>tiaiis 
in  opposing  the  Assyrian  advance.  Again 
selfishness  inierfere<]  with  the  placing  of  a 
stone  in  the  way  of  Assyrian  progress.  If  the 
Kg>T>tians  had  }iad  any  wise  w>nception  of 
the  sittiation  in  western  Asia  at  this  period, 
they  woukJ  have  seen  tliat  the  vei>-  highest 
self-interest  dentanded  the  giving  of  help  to 
the  weak  city  of  Gaza.  Gaza  was  the  last 
fortified  city  on  the  waj'  to  Egypt  from  the 
north.  It  would  serve  well  as  a  place  for  the 
defense  of  the  Egj^ptian  borders,  for  who 
could  say,  after  the  events  of  the  jmst  few 
years,  when  Tiglathpileser  I\'  would  plan  to 
attack  Egyi)t?  Indeed,  who  could  say  that 
tliis  man,  who  planne<l  so  far  in  advance  of 
e^'cnts,  had  not  already  purposed  an  invasion 
of  tiie  land  of  the  Nile?  One  by  one  the  coali- 
tions formed  against  him  in  Syria  liad  l)ocii 
hroken  down.  A  wise  ]K>Ucy  in  Egj'pt  would 
have  aided  these  combinations  in  order  to 
keep  a  buffer  state,  or  a  series  of  them,  between 
Eg>'pt  and  the  ever-widening  power  of  AssjTia. 
It  was  too  late  for  that.  All  but  Judah  were 
paying  a  regular  tribute  to  Assj-ria.  The  last 
outpost  on  the  coast — the  city  of  Gaza — was 
now  threatened.  It  was  surely  well  to  make 
a  stand  here,  and  it  would  probably  have  been 
ea^y  to  ins]nrc  in  Judah,  or  even  in  Damascus 
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and  Hamath,  the  eDtbuBiasm  for  another  at- 
tempt against  the  AssyrianB.     But  Gaza  was 
foolishly  left  to  its  fate,  and  that  was  easy 
'to    foresee.      The   city   was   taken;   its   goods 
and  its  gods  were  taken  away  to  Assyria.     In 
its  rayal  palace  Tiglathpileser  set  up  his  throne 
and   his  image  in   stone  in  token   of  another 
land  added  to  Assyria.     A  native  prince  was 
appointed  as  a  puppet  king,  whose  chief  con- 
cern   must   have   been    the    collection    of   the 
heavy  annual  tribute  for  Assyria.     The  wor- 
ship of  the  god  Ashur  was  introduced  along 
with  that  of  the  other  gods  native  to  the  place.' 
One  only  of  the  methods  of  Tiglathpileser  for 
the  engrafting  of  a  new  state  into  his  empire 
seems  not  to  have  been  exhibited — there  was 
no  colonization.     The  capture  of  Gaza  seems 
but  a  small  result  for  the  campaigns  of  a  year. 
for  the  taking  of  Ashkelon  and   Ekron,  with 
places  like  Ri'raba,  Ri'sisu,  Gal'za,  and  Abil- 
akka,    can   scarcely   be    counted   as   of   much 
moment.     In  reality,  however,  the  place  was 
a    very    important    outpost    for    Assyria.      It 
Would  have  been  important  for  Egypt  in  the 
cause   of   defense,    it   was   no    less   important 
for   Afl^ria  in  the  cause  of  offense,   and  we 
shall  see  shortly  that  it  was  thus  used,  and 
"Very  effectively. 
_     Tiglathpileser  had  now  disposed  of  the  sea- 

■Tbo  Inacnptiou   mslerUt   for   thU   eampaigii   ia   badly   prnerved. 
*X1i8  chief  ■ouree  ia  III  R.  No.  2,  tiiim  li-11.     See.  for  valuable  dis- 
Bon  of  the  order  of  the  campaign.  Rust,  TiiitatkpiUarr,  J,  pp.  iiviii.  fT. 
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coast  and  would  be  ready  and  free  to  attend 
to  the  reduction  of  the  inland  hill  countn- 
of  Palestine,  which  he  had  long  been  coveting. 
His  plans  Iiad  been  well  laid,  and  thus  far 
admirably  executed.  He  might  safely  ha^ 
hoiied  for  complete  success  as  the  direct  result 
of  his  onTi  prudence  and  skill,  and  without 
external  assistance  of  any  kind.  But  assist- 
ance he  was  to  have  through  the  tactless  blun- 
dering of  those  who  ought  to  have  ojiposed 
him.  Affairs  were  now  in  a  very  different 
state  in  Palestine  and  in  Syria  from  that  in 
which  they  had  been  when  his  last  attempt 
had  been  made,  when  Azariah,  king  of  Yaudi, 
had  offered  a  manly  and  most  promismg  re- 
sistance. Uzziali,  king  of  Judah,  had  died  in 
736,  and  his  son,  Jotiiam,  had  ruled  only  two 
pitiful  years  and  then  left  a  weakened  king- 
dom to  Ahaz,  who  was  only  a  boy  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  It  would  have 
been  no  difficult  task  for  Pekah,  king  of 
Samaria,  and  Rezhi,  king  of  Damascus,  to 
show  him  the  need  of  a  new  alliance  against 
Assyria. 

We  have  paused  often  before  over  these 
diminishing  opportunities  for  union  against  As- 
sjTia.  It  is  well  for  the  entire  understanding 
of  the  situation  that  we  pause  again  at  this 
point.  Ahaz  was  a  weakling — of  that  the 
sequel  leaves  no  doubt  whatever;  but  he  was 
also  stiff-necked  and  unwillmg  to  take  counsel. 
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however  excellent.    The  wisdom  of  the  prophet 
laaiah,  who  was  also  an  acute  statesman,  was 
lost  on  him.    But  in  the  nature  of  the  case  a 
man  who,  like  him,  gave  little  heed  to  the 
reli^on  of  Jehovah  would  be  less  likely  to 
listen  to  a  prophet's  words  than  to  the  words 
<rf  foreign  kings.    His  introduction  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  worship  of  foreign  nations 
shows  how  open  he  was  to  outside  influences.' 
Coward   though   he   was   personally,   he   was 
Idng  of  a  land  with  great  resources  for  de- 
fensive war,  as  had  been  sufficiently  shown. 
The  way  was  again  open  for  alliances  which 
should  include  at  least  Damascus,  Israel,  and 
Judah.     But  the  people  of  Damascus  and  of 
Israel  were  blind  to  all  these  opportunities, 
and  saw  only  an  opportunity  for  present  per- 
sonal gain.     Menahem  was  dead,  or  his  pre- 
vious experience  with  Tiglathpileser  might  have 
restrained   his   people  from   folly.     His   son, 
Pekahiah,  was  also  dead,  after  a  reign  of  only 
two  years,  and  a  usurper,  Pekah,  was  on  the 
throne    in    Samaria.      Rezin    still    reigned    in 
Damascus.    These  two  saw  in  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  Ahaz  a  chance  for  revenge  upon 
Judah  and  the  enrichment  of  their  own  king- 
doms.   They  united  their  forces  and  invaded 
Judah.     So  began  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war. 
They  marched  apparently  south  on  the  east 

1 2  KiiifB  ivi,  10,  and  conpare.  2  Eidbb  uiii,  12.     (There  ia  a  textual 
dilBcult7  Id  the  latter   paraage.     See  BeniioEer,   ComiTtentar,   on   the 
Compue  alao  Skinnei,  Bamei  and  Burney.) 
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side  of  Jordan,  and  first  took  Elath,'  which 
Uzziah  had  added  to  tho  kinKdom  of  Judah. 
and  so  greatly  increained  its  commercial  prott- 
perity.  From  Elath  they  went  northward,  in- 
tending to  attack  Jenisalem  itself  and  overcome 
Judah  at  the  very  center. 

The  situation  was  a  t«rrible  one  for  Aha*.. 
He  would  never  be  able  to  hold  out  sii 
handed  against  such  foes.  To  whom  should 
he  turn  for  help?  There  was  no  help  in  Eg>'pt, 
for  Eg\-pt  had  not  extendwl  help  to  Haono, 
and  was  now  absorbed  in  a  life-and-death! 
stru^le  with  Ethiopia.  There  was  an  Assyrian 
party  at  his  court  which  ur^ed  him  to  lean 
upon  Tiglathpileser.  His  wisest  cmmselor  was 
Isaiah,  but  Isaiah  he  would  not  hear,  and  so 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  Tiglathpileser 
and  sue  for  help  against  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
combination.  To  get  the  neco.'^sarj'  gifts  fotj 
the  winning  of  favor  he  stripped  the  temple 
and  emptied  his  own  treasure-house.*  We  do 
not  know  where  the  embassy  met  the  Aesj-rian, 
though  it  was  probably  at  some  point  in  SjTia. 
The  gifts  were  presented,  and  Tiglathpileser  at 
once  promised  his  help  to  Ahaz.  It  is  a  marvel- 
ous storj'  of  blindness,  folly,  and  mismanage- 
ment on  the  one  side  and  of  almost  fiendish 
wisdom  and  cunning  on  the  other.  All  these 
plans  of  Damascus  and  Israel  to  plunder  and 

•sKiiwKvi,  e. 

■  2  Kins*  itvi,  T.II. 
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<iivide  Judah  had  played  into  the  hands  of 
AaeyTi&.    As  soon  as  TtglathpUeser  offered  his 
£rst  threat  against  Damascus  and  Israel  the 
two   allies  left  Judah   and   went  northward. 
The  danger  to  Jerusalem  was  therefore  ended 
for  the  time,  but  the  trouble  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  only  begun.     The  troops  of 
DamasciLB  and  Israel  were  not  withdrawn  from 
Judah  in  order  to  oppose  Tiglathpileser  with 
united   front,   but   each   army   withdrew   into 
its  own  territory,  there  to  await  the  pleasure 
oeF  Tiglathpileser.     He  decided  to  attack  Sa- 
maria first,  and  in  733  the  attempt  was  made. 
Tiglathpileser  came  down  the  seacoast  past  the 
tributary  states  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  turned 
into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon   above   Carmel. 
His  own  accounts  fail  us  at  this  point,  but 
the  biblical  narrative  fills  up  the  gap  by  the 
statement  that  he  took  Ijon,  Abel-Beth-Ma'aka, 
Janoah,   Qedesh,   and    Hazor,    together   with 
Oilead,  Galilee,  and  the  whole  land  of  Naph- 
tali.'     It  might  be  expected  that  he  would 
xiow  attack  Samaria  itself  and  perhaps  slay 
"the  king.    He  was  relieved  of  this  by  a  party 
x>{  assassins  who  slew  Pekah,  and  then  pre- 
sented Hoshea  to  be  made  king  in  his  place 
and  to  be  subject  to  him.' 

■  2  Kinff  XV,  2D. 

'  2  KmsB  XV,  30.    Tislsthpilesei's  own  brief  reference  tn  the  matter 

is  in  these  wiirdB:  "Ah  Pekab,  their  lung,  they  bad  dcpneed,  Hosea  I 

otatdished  aa  Idns  over  them.    Tea  talpota  of  gold  .  .  .  talirnts  of  silver 

I  received  as  a  prraeot  from  them."     Small  Iiu.  I,  liuca  17,  S.  (Ill  R. 

la  No.  2).    Bogers,  Canti/orm  PamOeU.  p.  321. 
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ThU  completed  the  subjection  of  Israel,  and 
Tiglathpi[eser  was  now  able  to  turn  to  the  far 
greater  task  of  overcoming  Damascus.  Rezin 
was  not  discomfited  by  the  conquest  of  Israel, 
and  tniBted  that  tlic  army  of  Damascus,  which 
had  so  glorious  a  record  of  bravery  and  vic- 
tory, might  triumph  ^ain.  He  met  Tiglath- 
pileser  on  the  field  of  battle  and  was  defeated, 
escaping  very  narrowly  himself.  The  only 
thing  that  remained  was  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Damascus  and  ^vithstand  the  siege  if  possible. 
He  was  soon  beleaguered,  with  the  most  terri- 
ble <levastation  of  the  entire  country  about 
Damascus.  TiglathpUeser  boasts  that  he  de- 
stroyed at  this  time  five  Imndred  and  ninety- 
one  cities,  whose  inhabitants,  numbering  thou- 
sands, were  carried  away,  with  all  their 
jiosscssions,  to  AssjTia.  At  about  the  same 
time,  and  verj'  probably  during  the  progress 
of  the  tedious  siege,  Tiglathpilcser  sent  an 
army  into  northern  Arabia.  A  (jueen  of  Arabia, 
Zabibi,  had  paid  him  tribute  in  7.'J8,  but  since 
then  we  have  no  liint  (hat  he  received  an>'tliing 
more.  Samsi  wa.s  now  queen,  and  she  refused 
to  pay  any  tribute  and  retired  before  the 
army,  attempting  to  entice  the  AssjTians  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  W4ien  at  last  she 
was  overtaken  and  forced  to  fight  the  As- 
sjTians  were  victorious;  Samsi  was  conquered 
and  plundered  of  vast  numbers  of  camels  and 
oxen.    An  Assyrian  governor  was  then  left  to 
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ivatch  best  payment  of  tribute,  though  she  was 
permitted   to   manage   her  own   kingdom   as 
she   willed.     The  efiFect  of  this  victory  was 
almost  magical.    From  nearly  the  entire  land 
d  Arabia  even  as  far  south  as  the  kingdom  of 
-tJie  Sabeeans  deputations  came  bearing  costly 
l^ts  for  Tiglathpileser.     This  expedition  pro- 
duced little  of  permanent  value  for  the  Assyrian 
empire,  but  was  for  the  time,  at  least,  a  means 
«]f   addii^  to  the  imperial   income.     At  the 
same   time   tribute   was   received   from   Ash- 
lEelon,  as  a  edgn  that  that  hardy  little  state 
deeired  good  rdations  with  the  conqueror. 

At  length,  about  the  end  of  732,  Damascus 

fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser  IV,  and 

the  last  hope  of  the  west  was  gone.     Rezin 

was  killed  by  his  conqueror.'     Tiglathpileser 

set  up  his  throne  in  the  city  which  had  so 

long  and  so  bravely,  although  with  so  much 

unwisdom,  withstood  h\m  and  his  predecessors. 

Well  might  he  make  merry  within  its  waUs, 

and  receive  royal  honors  and  imperial  homage 

at  the  end  of  so  long  and  bitter  a  struggle. 

AhAZ  of  Judah  came  and  visited  him  there, 

Paying  honor  to  the  foreign  conqueror  who  had 

indeed  saved  him  from  Syria  and  Israel,  but 

'Whose  people  could  never  rest  satisfied  while 

Judah  was  only  a  tribute-paying  dependency  and 

toot_actually  a  part  of  the  empire.    It  is  prob- 

>  3  Kioff  ivi,  Q.  A  broken  tablet  BlludiiiB  to  tbe  death  of  Rciin 
^vaa  diaoorered  by  Sir  Benry  RawlinHon  ("Assyrian  Diocoverr," 
.^ttmaum,  1862.  ii,  p.  2M),  but  it  hsa  mnce  dirappeued. 
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able  Uiat  other  princes  also  paid  him  honor 
here,  as  they  had  done  before.  Tiglathpileser 
hml  no  tteed  to  invade  the  west,  again.  He  Itad 
carried  the  borders  of  AssjTia  far  beyond  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  that  direction.  By  his 
colonizing  methods  he  had  begun  the  assimila- 
tion of  divers  populations  into  one  common 
whole.  He  had  extended  the  field  of  operations 
for  Assyrian  commerce  all  the  way  across 
Mesopotamia  and  Sj-ria  to  the  Phoenician  cities. 
Had  his  people  been  native  to  the  seacoast, 
he  niiKht  have  undertaken  to  snatch  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  But  there  was 
no  need  for  that  in  his  time.  Some  problems 
and  difficulties  must  be  left  for  the  future  to 
Bolve. 

While  this  lonR  series  of  campaigns  was  in 
proKn'HM  ill  the  w«*t  Babylonia  was  first  i)eace- 
fiil  and  Ihcii  disturbed.  In  one  sense  the 
AmyHati  protectorate,  while  it  oppressed  the 
nntivo  HeiiBo  of  dignity  and  independence,  was 
ft  Kf^'iit  bleMftnig.  It  delivered  the  people  from 
Ihe  ncril  (if  a  great  standing  army,  and  gave 
lh(*ni  n  nrnKe  of  security  without  it.  The  reifj^i 
of  Naboniuwar  was  an  age  of  literary  activity, 
(■«|H'cliilly  inanif»wt«d  in  the  study  of  history 
and  rlirunnlog}',  and  the  leisure  for  such  study 
wiM  won  by  Assyrian  arms.  In  estimating 
Ihr  nilKii  of  Tigluthi)ileser  this  must  not  be 
|i<r(  out  nf  the  account. 

Wilh  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar, 
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in  733,  the  period  of  peace  abruptly  closed,  if, 
indeed,  there  had  not  been  disturbances  before 
-that  time.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nabu- 
xiadinzer  (733-732),  who  was  slain  by  a  usurper, 
2^abu-8hum-ukin   II,    in   the   second   year  of 
Ills  reign.    It  was  at  this  time  that  Tiglath- 
pileeer  was  most  deeply  absorbed  in  delicate 
and  difficult  operations  in  the  west.     It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  to  other  hands  the 
conduct  of  the  siege  of  Damascus,  or  the  di- 
rection of  the  important,  though  subsidiaiy, 
expeditions  in  Palestine  and  Arabia.     For  a 
season  Babylonia  must  be  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources; which  offered  an  opportxmity  to  the 
traditional  enemies  of  Babylonia,  the  Chaldeans, 
or  Aramaeans.     The  union  of  tribes  made  a 
successful  attack  on  the  country  when  Nabu- 
shum-ukin  had  reigned  only  about  one  month. 
Nabu-shum-ukin  was  deposed,  and  in  his  place 
Ukinzer  (Nabu-mukin-zer),  a  Chaldean  prince  of 
the  state  of  Bitr-Amukkani,  was  made  king.    This 
Was  in  732,  and  Tiglathpileser  was  still  in  camp 
before  Damascus.   With  the  accession  of  Ukinzer, 
Babylonian  unrest  almost  became  a  frenzy. 
There  was  a  traditional  hatred  of  the  Chal- 
vleans,  and  they  were  now  masters  in  the  land, 
and  their  hand  was  not  light  in  ruling.     It 
38   therefore  not  surprising  that  the  priests, 
■who  were  great  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
■wealthier  classes  in  general,  who  were  despoiled 
of  property  by  their  new  and  hungry  rulers, 
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AaaiA  have  longed  for  the  intenrentiaa  of  j 
IlgbtiqiBeser.  Weary  of  the  etmm 
tarfaaDees  in  the  south,  he  dedded  to  mi 
the  lazwi  in  731,  sad  make  an  end  of  the 
turbaooee  by  0vias  to  the  people  a  new  fona~ 
of  ffrrminaent  with  mote  perfect  mpa^Wioo. 
In  his  pwigieai  tfarou^  the  buxl  he  met  first 
with  the  tribe  of  BUani,  whose  king,  Nabo- 
iwiiiilwihi,  ahut  himii^  up  in  hi* 
Banabani  The  Aasjrrians  took  the  city 
deetTDyed  it.  Xabu-uahabehi  was  impaled  in 
front  of  it  as  a  warning  to  rehele,  wfaik  his 
wife,  his  diildren,  and  bis  gods,  n4th  fifty-five 
tboDnad  peo^,  were  carried  into  captivit>-.> 
The  cities  of  Tarbasu  and  Yabufiu  were 
uttaiy  wasted,  and  thirty  thousand  of  thor 
inhabitants,  with  all  their  pos^etivions,  were 
carried  away.  The  next  lictim  in  this  bitter 
campaign  was  Zakiru,  of  the  tribe  of  .Sha'&lli, 
wlio  was  carried  in  chains  to  AsE>'ria,  while 
his  whole  land  was  laid  waste  as  though  a  gUyrm 
of  wind  and  wave  had  |)atfHed  over  it.' 

The  way  was  now  open  for  an  attack  upon 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  Ukinaer 
had  left  Babylon  and  fled  to  the  confines  of 
hifl  oM-n  tribe  of  Amukkani,  where  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  old  capital  of  Sapia.  If  Tig- 
lathpileser  expected  him  to  surrender  on  de- 
mand,   he   was   mistaken.     Ukinzer   prepared 


■  n  B.  n.  ikn  u-i?. 
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for  a  mege.     The  season  was  now  probably 

late,  as  much  time  had  been  spent  on  the  pre- 

liminaiy  conquests,  and  there  was  not  time  to 

x«duce  the  city  by  regular  siege.    Tiglathpileser 

'therefore  contented  himself  for  this  year  with 

«lestToying  the  palm  gardens  about  the  city, 

leaving  not  one  tree  standing,  and  with  wasting 

all  the  smaller  cities  and  villages  in  the  environs.' 

While  this  proems  of  pacification  was  going 

<m,  other  Chaldean  princes  were  filled  with 

fear  lest  their  pimishment  should  come  next, 

and  b^fan  to  take  steps  to  set  themselves 

li^t    with    Tiglathpileser.      Of   these    Balasu 

(Bdstsys),  the  chief  of  the  Dakkuri,  sent  gold, 

silver,  and  precious  stones,  as  did  also  Nadin 

oi  Larak.     But  the  most  important  of  these 

was  Merodach-baladan,  of  the  tribe  of  Yakin, 

long  of  the  country  of  the  Sea  Lands,  close 

to  the  Persian  Gulf.     He  had  never  before 

gjven  any  form  of  submission  to  any  Assyrian 

king,  but  now  came,  apparently  in  person,  to 

Sapia  and  presented  an  immense  gift  of  gold, 

precious    stones,    choice    woods,    embroidered 

robes,  together  with  cattle  and  sheep.^    Great 

though  his  submission  was,  the  end  was  not 

yet  with  the  family  of  Merodach-baladan. 

In  the  year  730  there  are  no  events  to  record, 
but  in  729  Tiglathpileser  was  again  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  this  time  was  able  to  take  the  strong- 

'Oid.,  iiota  22-26. 
•UB.  67,  Une>  26-28. 
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hoM  of  Sapia.    Ukinzer  was  deposed,  and  the 
unrest  of  Babylonia  was  terminated.    And  now 
the  plans  which  Tiglathpileser  muAt  have  made 
years  before  could  be  fully  carried  out.     He 
was  determined  to  make  an  end  of  the  niling 
of   Babylonia   by   native   princes   and    inst:ead 
govern   it  Iiimself  directly  by  making  himst'lf^ 
kini;.     He  instituted  festivals  in  the  princiimF. 
Babylonian  cities  in  honor  of  the  gre^it  gods. 
In   Babylon   he  offered  sacrifices   to   IVIarduk    -~=[^ 
at   Borsippa   to   Nabu,   at   Kutha   to   Nergal     ^r 
while  other  offerings  less  magnificent  were  mad^^jj| 
in  Kkh,  Nippur,  Ur,  and  Sippar.     He  tlicu^Kn, 
in  Babylon,  performeti  the  great  ceremony  o^Ksf 
taking  the   hands   of   Marduk.'     By  this  ac  =1 
he  was   received   as   the  son  of  the  god   an' 
as  the  legitimate  king  of  Babylon.     On  Ne 
Year's  Day  of  the  year  729  he  was  proclaim^ 
king  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ilanimurapi.     A  --* 
Babylon  he  was  crowned  under  the  name  Oi^"f 

Pulu    (Poros    in    the    Ptolemaic    canon),    bu ^fl 

whether  he  had  borne  this  name  before  o-^r 
had  now  adopted  it  in  order  thai  by  chang-'^e 
of  name  the  Babylonians  might  Iw  spare^^^ 
living  under  the  name  of  Tiglathpileser — at^Ti^ 
Assyrian  conqueror — is  not  known  to  ua.  Thi^Ss 
move  of  accepting  the  crown  of  Babylon  ha—-  J 
a  great  advantjigc  and  an  equally  great  dif^^  _ 
advantage.     It  would  act  as  an  effectual  ba^kJ"  | 

'  Kiviiyoi    CttiKin.     S"-!'  KtUinirhri/l.    Itibt.,  i,   i'\>,  214.  ^IB,     Roopr      ''• 
Canriform  ParalttU,  p.  23li,     The  luiil  Ajuyrinn  kins  whu  had  takcD  I 
hand*  ol  Monliik  wia  I'ukultl-Ninib,  uboul  ViUO  B.  C. 
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to  the  Chaldeans,  who  would  not  dare  another 
outbreak  while  the  Assyrian  king  was  king  of 
Babylon,  with  his  overjwwering  uiilitarj-  forces 
in  or  about  the  city  or  within  easy  reach.  On 
the  other  liand,  this  crowning  involved  a  verj' 
great  difficulty.  It  must  be  renewed  every 
year;  every  year  must  the  liands  of  Marduk 
be  taken.  This  might  almost  be  impossible, 
for  if  there  was  a  great  insurrection  at  any 
point  in  the  king's  dominions,  he  would  have 
to  leave  the  seat  of  war  at  the  time  appointed 
and  hasten  to  Babylon  for  the  performance  of 
the  symbolic  rite.  It  was  not  possible  to 
transfer  the  capital  of  the  empire  to  Babylon, 
for  the  Assyrians  would  have  felt  themselve^s 
dishonore<l  by  any  such  plan.  Tiglathpilescr 
must  have  felt  sure  of  the  stability  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  peace  wliich  he  had  won 
by  the  sword,  or  he  would  never  have  taken 
U|M>n  himself  the  burden  of  the  crown  of  liaby- 
lon.  In  the  next  year,  728,  he  again  performed 
the  required  rites  and  was  again  proclaimed 
king  in  Babylon,  He  liad  reached  the  verj' 
summit  of  the  earthly  miigninuence  of  his  age, 
and  attained  the  goal  coveted  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria  before  liirn.  He  was  not  only  king  of 
Sumer  and  Accad,  but  also  king  of  Baby- 
lon. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  otlier  im- 
ixjftant  events  in  hU  reign.  It  was  almost 
wholly  a  reign  of  war  and  conquest.    We  know 
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of  only  one  building  operation,  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  improvement  in  Hittite  stylo  of  the 
palace  in  Calah,  which  he  occupied  during 
most  of  hia  life,  and  which  had  been  built  by 
Shalinaneser  III.  In  the  month  of  Tebet  of 
the  year  727  the  great  king  died.' 

It  Ih  difficult  to  estintate  calmly  and  ju- 
diciously his  reign  or  his  character.  He  had 
come  to  the  throne  out  of  a  rel>ellion.  He 
found  himself  tn  possession  of  a  small  kingdom 
with  tribute-paying  de|)endencies,  many  In  a 
state  of  unrest  or  of  open  rebellion.  The 
name  of  Assyria  had  been  made  a  dread  and 
a  terror  among  the  nations  by  raids  of  almost 
unexampled  butdiery  and  destructiveness,  but 
it  was  now  feared  as  before.  Weak  kings 
had  been  unable  to  hold  together  the  fragile 
fabric  which  kings  great  in  war,  though  not 
in  administration,  had  built  up.  He  made 
this  small  kingdom  a  unit,  freeing  it  entirely 
from  all  semblance  of  rebellion  or  insurrection. 
He  ri'conqucrec!  the  tribute-i>aying  countries,  and 
then,  by  a  master  stroke  of  poIic>',  but  weakly 
attempted  In  certain  places  before,  he  made 
them  integral  parts  of  an  empire.  In  every 
true  sense  he  was  the  creator  of  the  As.syrian 
empire  out  of  a  kingdom  and  a  few  depend- 
enciea.  He  made  Assyria  a  world  power, 
knitting  province  to  province  by  unparalleled 


>  ItokylonUtt  CttfoukU,  td.   I.  Una  Hi  Kttiiatc)uifi.  BM^  li,  pp. 
276^277. 
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colonizing,  and  tninsfonning  local  into  imperial 
sentiment.  No  king  like  him  even  in  war 
had  arisen  in  Assyria  before,  and  in  organiza- 
tion and  administration  he  so  far  excelled  them 
all  as  to  be  beyond  comparison. 

In  an  inscription  written  the  year  before 
his  death  he  sums  up  the  record  of  his  empire 
building  by  the  declaration  that  he  ruled  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  south  to  Bikni  in  the 
east,  and  along  the  sea  of  the  setting  sim  unto 
Egypt,  and  exhibits  the  same  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  the  titles  which  he  wears,  for  he  was 
then  king  of  Kishshati,  king  of  Assyria,  king 
of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad,  king  of 
the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Earth.  In  him  were 
thus  united  the  titles  which  carried  back  the 
thought  of  man  to  the  very  earliest  centers  of 
civilization  in  the  southland,  to  the  kingdoms 
vhich  had  been  made  great  by  Gudea  and 
Hammurapi,  along  with  those  which  were 
linked  with  all  the  story  of  the  north.  In  the 
/ace  of  a  record  like  this  none  may  grudge 
him  the  titles  of  "great  king"  and  "powerful 
king."  The  usurper  had  far  outstripped  men 
bom  to  the  purple. 

In  the  very  month'  in  which  Tiglathpileser 

IV  died  he  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  V, 

"who,  if  not  his  son,  must  have  been  his  l^al 

ieir  to  the  succession,  or  the  change  could  not 

have   been   so    quickly    made.      No    historical 

■Babyloiuan  Chroiiicle,  i,  27. 
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inscriptions'  of  his  reign  liavc  come  down  to 
us,  and  we  have,  tlierefore,  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  events,  esiwcially  as  the 
Kponyni  List,  which  has  so  often  before  helped 
us  to  make  out  the  order  of  events  in  the  reigns, 
is  broken  off  at  this  place.  The  Babylonian 
Chronicle  sets  down  in  the  year  of  Iiis  accessionj 
tluit  is.  in  727,  the  destruction  of  a  city,  Sha- 
mara'in  or  Shabara'in,  the  bibhcal  Sibraim,' 
located  between  Hamath  and  Damascus.  If 
this  Ik!  tnie,  we  may  well  ask  what  had  brought 
Shalmaueser  so  quickly  after  his  succession  into 
the  wesleni  coimtrj'.  Unfortunately  we  do  not 
poaoBBB  Ijis  vereion  of  the  story,  and  must 
derive  our  kno^vlodge  from  his  enemies,  among 
whom  the  Hebrews  liave  left  us  an  explicit 
and  convincing  account  of  his  chief  movements. 
It  will  Iw  nc*Tctwarv'  l>efore  proceeding  further 
Willi  ilii'  narnitive  of  Shalmarieser's  movements 
(o  fastcu  atU'Utiun  for  a  time  u)K>n  the  lands 
of  Palestine  and  Kgyiit.  When  Hoshea  became 
king  (if  SiLtnaria  in  73^t-2,  during  the  reign  of 
'riKlii1lipilc!*i'r  1\'.  he  ncoejjted  the  post  as  a 
diilijeot  of  the  AKvyri:m  monarch,  and  was 
hound  In  every  jHissible  way  to  maintain  peace. 

*  'I'lv  •••lit  iwainb  111  ihr  t^m  atn.  I.  A  wricht  wiih  Iho  kins'*  iiam* 
liiiil  li-iiiMit  hi  AKayrinn  mm>1  AninimMi.  |a»iMI4>fd  hy  Sanit  in  iIht  Juiinuit 
III  lAii  HiW  ^»it>K  Sinaw.  ivi  (IMS),  p.  '230.  Ni>.  fi.  Tnimlotuiiii 
IKK  ■Ion  til  Nfkhlil't,  Vnmrifi^m  /u  ii>J  Uu  O.  T..  i.  137.  B  .  und  l>y 
Ihr  Mti<»  III  KnliiwArVI  HM.,  il.  |>  XL  'I.  A  funlre^  laMic  lii  ibw 
IHtllih  Mti-iitii  |K  4UTI,  ImudKlnl  l>r  IVio-r,  KfilitKAri/t.  BM., 
IHi  |<    im',  III 

'^vt,    *lvH,   Ift.     HMvy  wouU  UeaUty  Sibnlni  •ritb  Uw  UUiml 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  remained 
faithful  to  Tiglathpileser  till  the  great  monarch 
died.     When   the  change  of  rulers  came  in 
Aaeyrifl   we   may    also    look   for   disturbances 
among  the  subject  states.     We  have  learned 
from  frequent  instances  that  the  western  states 
accepted   the  domination   of  Assyria  only  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.    They  hated  the  con- 
quering destructive  monarchs,  and  yielded  only 
when  they  were  crushed.    We  have  also  learned 
that  the  populations  subject  to  Assyria  were 
dways  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  galling  yoke,  and  we  have 
seen  in  several  instances  that  they  commonly 
chose  as  an  opportunity  the  change  of  rulers 
in  Assyria.     But  Tiglathpileser  IV  had  intro- 
duced a  new  sort  of  conquest  and  an  entirely 
new  form  of  administrative  policy,  and  it  was 
toot  to  be  expected  that  the  opportunity  for 
rebellion  would  be  so  great  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  as  it  had  been  before.     His  conquests 
^ere  less  destructive,  less  bloody,  than  those, 
for  example,  of  Ashumazirpal,  and  hence  the 
voimds  which  they  made  in  the  sensibilities 
of  a  people  were  less  deep  and  angry.     But 
i'urther  and  more  important  than  this,  he  not 
only  conquered,  he  ruled.    Provinces  were  not 
plundered  and  then,   after  being  commanded 
~to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  left  to  themselves. 
They  were  provided  with  Assyrian  governors, 
"who  could  watch  every  movement  of  the  sub- 
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ject  populations,  and  80  socnt  the  very  first—— 
sigii  of  rel>ellion  or  of  conspiracy  looking  to  it  ,' 
\^"hen  any  peojile  had  been  so  conquered  an 
so  administered  during  a  king's  reign  they 
were  not  able  easily  to  make  a  confederatiocr 
when  liis  death  occurred.  This  was  a  ver>^^j 
different  situation  from  that  which  tribut 
paying  states  Imd  previously  knoivn.  If 
bellions  at  the  change  of  kings  were  now  geiu^rn- 
erally  less  likely  to  occur,  still  more  were  the"~  -y 

unlikely  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  land  of  Palestin ^ 

they  were  in  no  country  so  improbable  as  i 
Israel.     For  by  far  the  larger  and  better  p; 
of   the  kingdom   was  absolutely   administered^ 
and  ruled  by  Assyrians,  and  in  part  populate  ^1 

by  colonists.     The  kingdom,  which  was  pet: 

mitted  to  retain  the  semblance  of  autonomy^  > 
extended    but    a    short,    distance    around    th  ^^ 
capital  city.    There  was  no  inherent  likelihooi 
of  any  outbreak  in  Samaria,  or  any  effort 
win   back   again   the  old   independence,   when 
Tiglathpileser    IV    di«l,    and    in    the   selfsame 
month  Slialmaneser  V  succeeded  him. 

But  there  was  another  land  in  the  west  in 
which  great  changes  had  come  and  new  aspira- 
tions, along  with  new  fears,  had  arisen.  In 
Egypt  during  all  this  period  of  rack  and  ruin 
in  Western  Asia,  there  were  also  troublous 
and  unsettled  conditions.  In  that  land,  which 
once  had  known  intenial  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  external  glory  and  dominion  even  to  the 
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Euphrates,  there  had  long  been  no  adequate 
craitral  government,  and  the  kings  who  bore 
more  or  less  extended  rule  within  its  borders 
showed  no  reverence  for  the  past,  while  they 
were  unable  to  govern  the  present.    Sheshonk 
III  even  broke  into  pieces  the  imposing  colossus 
of  Rameses  II  at  Tanis  to  use  it  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  new  pylon.'    In  745  the  Twenty- 
second  Dynasty  ended  with  Sheshonk  IV,  who 
iiad  kept  some  sort  of  hold  upon  both  Thebes 
and  Memphis  until  his  end.     When  he  was 
gone  the  land  knew  little  but  internal  dissen- 
sion, with  local  dynasts  stru^ling  one  against 
another  for  national  supremacy.    The  Twenty- 
Ijiird    Dynasty   began    with   Pedibast,   ruling 
according  to  Manetho  from  Tanis,  but  belonging 
lay  name  to  Bubastis,  who  held  some  sort  of 
sway   far   into   the  south,  encompassing   even 
Thebes  in  his  dominion.     During  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  he  had  to  share  with  Yewepet, 
a  dynast  from  the  eastern  Delta,  part  at  least 
of   the  control.     As  these  dynasts  and   their 
successors   or   contemporaries   sought   by   any 
means  to  prevail  each  over  other,  there  was 
no  more  easy  way  of  reconciling  Egypt  to  one 
than  some  movement  against  the  common  foe 
of  all  the  west,  or  a  campaign  to  recover  the 
long  lost  Asiatic  provinces. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  it  was  altogether 
improbable  that  Israel  would  dare  single-handed 

1  Breuted,  Hitlory  of  Egypt,  p.  63S. 
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to  break  faith  with  the  Assyrians,  but  if  there 
was  some  liope  of  aid  from  the  EgjTJtiang, 
the  case  was  altogether  different.  The  i>eoplc 
of  Israel  could  not  be  expected  to  know  fully 
the  internal  affairs  of  Fg>'pt  so  as  to  under- 
Bland  the  essentia!  weakness  of  the  countrj- 
as  ail  ally.  Tiiey  might  well  l)c  acquainted 
ivith  the  glorious  history  of  Kg>'pt,  with  its 
great  conquests  and  suecessfiil  wars  in  the 
past.  They  could  hardly,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  expecte<J  to  know  of  the  weakness  of  the 
country  at  present,  of  the  unsettled  strife  be- 
tween the  dynasts;  of  the  local  jealousies  and 
petty  ])rovincial  strifes;  of  official  corruption; 
and  of  the  insolent  avarice  of  the  priestly  class. 
Instead  of  Egypt's  being  an  important  and 
valuable  ally  it  was  in  reality  a  very  weak  one, 
and  a  little  later  may  be  shown  to  be  a  caiise 
of  weakness  rather  than  strength  to  her  Syrian 
allies.  None  of  these  things  were  apparently 
knonii  to  Hoshea.  Induced  by  some  repre- 
sentations made  to  him,  or  through  the  direct 
holding  out  of  the  Egyptian  hand,  he  sent 
messengers  to  Sibe,'  who  was  proljably  one 

■  Id  thn  MiuMomtic  uxt  of  2  Kinv*  irii,  4,  tfar>  ally  of  Hmhni  is  called 
Su  (N^)i  but  lh«  ward  ouRht  prab»Uy  Iv  pUDrtimtpd  E-m  IM^)- 
lu  tho  iiucriptioiu  of  Sariton  hn  la  rnllHt  Stinbl,  nncl  wn*  (ormnrly  idcM- 
tlflcil  wllh  SlmUikii  (w  OiJiXTt  nncl  R«»tliiH)onl.  SUrtp  w»«  th*  Rnt 
lo  eugg,-til  llinl  lip  wDa  one  of  the  DpIIa  kings,  and  Wiiii*blc!j  <t'Bl<r- 
■uchun0m.  pp.  Vi-Vi.  KMl-KW)  [woduwd  stnuiK  ariwnionu  lo  lit  tavnt. 
Hr  ha>.  hi>wiivt^r.  Ial(<>rly  r)iHiiK"d  hiii  iniiiil  Hiiil  «iti>il<]i>nt  him  a  |[ra«nU 
of  Ihn  nurth  Aratnan  Inntl  o!  MuBii  (MilrMlnnatn  lUr  I'ontrnu.  GttO.. 
1808.  i,  p.  &).  Thn  ntBimiPnt  «omii  to  mn  iiifvuffiriirnt.  Wiiicklrr'a 
Nggtatlotis  concpriilnil  Muirt  %n  rmwdlnitly  fruitful,  and  manr  urn 
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of  the  dynasts  in  the  Delta,  though  his  name 
has  not  been  preserved  for  us  in  his  own  coun- 
try. With  him  some  sort  of  alliance  was  made, 
and  Hoshea  now  felt  strong  enough  to  omit 
the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  to  Assyria, 
which  he  had  paid  "year  upon  year."  This 
implies  that  he  had  paid  it  at  least  two  years 
before  it  was  omitted — that  is,  in  727  and 
726. 

Now    it   has    already   appeared    that    Shal- 
maneser  V  was  in  Syria,  or  at  least  an  army 
of  his,  in  the  accession  year,  727.     A  natural 
way  of  paying  the  tribute,  and  a  very  common 
one,  was  to  the  As^rian  army  when  it  was 
near  at  hand.     This  Hrahea  seems  to  have 
done  in  727,  and  again  in  726.     In  725,  rely- 
ing on  the  help  of  Egypt,  he  rebelled  and  re- 
fused   the    annual    payment    of    tribute.      At 
once  Shalmaneaer  V  invades  Samaria  with  an 
srmy  to  reduce  this  incipient  fire  of  rebellion, 
xvhich,  uncontrolled,  might  involve  the  whole 
«f  his  valuable  Syrian  possessions  in  flames. 
IHoshea    was    altogether   disappointed    in    his 
Expectation  of  help  from  Egyiit  and  was  left 
■to  meet  his  fate  alone.     The  reserve  of  the 
'biblical   sourcra   has   told   us   nothing   of   the 
efforts   of   Hoshea   against   the   forces   of   the 
Assyrians.    From  the  order  of  the  narrative  we 
are   probably  justified   in  the   inference  that 

pnibsbly  correct,  hut  he  has  parrinJ  lh(i  matter  too  far  in  Btlempting 
to  diminate  Exypt  almost  eatircty  and  supplaal  it  with  Musri. 
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he  left  his  capital  with  an  army  to  meet  the 
advajice  of  the  forces  of  Slialmanewer.  He 
was,  however,  overwhelmed,  captured,  and  prob- 
ably taken  to  AssjTia.  Shalmanoser  Imd  now 
an  open  way  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  which 
he  liad  dctemiinod  to  destroy  as  the  penalty 
for  its  rebellion.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
was  not  so  easy  as  the  conquest  and  capture 
of  the  king.  Sanmria  prepared  for  a  siege. 
There  is  something  heroic  in  the  very  thought. 
It  was  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  territory 
over  which  it  had  once  ruled  in  undisputed 
sway,  but  whidi  Iitul  long  been  controlled  by 
Assyrian  governors  and  filled  witli  Assyrian 
colonists.  As  Shalmancser  advanced  closer  he 
would,  of  course,  destroy  and  lay  waste  every- 
thing about  the  city  which  might  have  fur- 
nished any  aid  or  comfort  to  "it.  From  the 
villages  and  towns  thus  destroyed  the  t>eopJe 
would  flock  into  the  capital  until  it  was  crowded. 
The  people  of  Samaria  may  have  hoped  for 
help  from  Egypt,  watching  with  fdck  hearts 
for  signs  of  an  approacliing  army  of  succor. 
They  knew  what  surrender  meant  in  the  loss 
of  their  city,  and  ui  probable  deportation  to 
strange  lands.  They  were  fighting  t«  the 
bitter  end  for  homes  and  for  life.  So  they 
resisted^*and  the  story  is  aitiazing — for  three 
long  years.'  The  king  of  Assyria  died,  and 
still   Samaria  held  out,  and  would  not  sur- 

>3Kiugii  xviii,  9.  10. 
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render.  It  makes  one  think  what  might  have 
been  if  there  had  been  such  courage  in  Israel 
in  the  days  of  Menahem.  Shahnaneser  died 
in  722  and  left  Samaria  unconquered,  and 
hence  all  Syria  in  jeopardy  to  his  successor. 
If  a  weak  man  should  take  his  place  now, 
all  that  had  been  won  by  Tiglathpileser  might 
be  lost. 

We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  any  events 
in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  V.  It  is  true  that 
Josephus'  has  preserved  an  account  of  an 
expedition  of  his  against  Tyre,  which  he  had 
taken  from  Menander.  According  to  his  story 
a  certain  Elulseus,  king  of  Tyre,  had  rebelled, 
and  Shalmaneser  came  to  besiege  the  city. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  reduce  it  after  a 
five  years'  siege.  We  have  no  allusion  to  any 
such  siege  in  any  of  the  inscription  material 
which  we  possess,  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  Josephus  has  made  a  mistake  and  ascribed 
to  Shalmaneser  a  siege  of  Tyre  which  was 
really  made  by  Sennacherib.  If  he  had  really 
besieged  Tyre  and  left  this  siege  also  as  an 
inheritance  to  his  successor,  we  should  almost 
certainly  find  it  mentioned  in  the  abundant 
historical  material  of  the  next  reign.* 

It  is  impossible  properly  to  estimate  the 
character  or  deeds  of  Shalmaneser  from  the 

>  Josephus,  ii.  14.  2.  Compare  Winckler.  OttchvMe,  p.  333,  Dote  51. 

■  Sec,  howovcr,  n  defpnse  of  tbe  Josephus  paflsage  in  Lehmann-Hwipt. 
Israel.  Seine  Bnlieicketunf/  im  Sahmen  dcr  WeltgCMAichte  {TsMngen, 
laii),  pp.  08-100. 
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scanty  historical  materials  which  we  possess. 
His  reign  of  only  five  years  was  entirely  too 
short  for  any  great  undertakings.  He  un- 
doubtedly left  to  his  successor  more  problems 
than  he  had  solved  himself. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  HEIGN   OF  BARGON   II 

Shalmaneser  V  died  in  the  month  of  Tebet, 
and  in  the  very  same  month  Sargon  II  (722-705 
B.  C)  became  king  of  Assyria.  Like  Tiglath- 
pUeser  IV,  he  was  not  of  royal  blood.  In  no 
single  passage  does  he  ever  claim  descent 
from  any  of  the  previous  kings,  nor  in  any 
way  allude  to  his  parentage.  His  son,  Sen- 
nacherib, who  succeeded  him,  is  also  silent 
concerning  the  origin  of  Sargon,  but  his  grand- 
son, Esarhaddon,  provides  him  with  an  artificial 
genealogy  which  carries  back  his  line  to  Bel-bani, 
an  ancient  king  of  Asshur.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  put  himself  so  quickly 
and  so  securely  on  the  throne,  and  it  makes 
one  think  that  there  may  have  been  some 
understanding  before  the  death  of  Shalmaneser 
by  which  Sargon  was  made  the  legal  heir. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been  a  suc- 
cessful general,  as  we  have  already  supposed 
that  Tigiathpileser  IV  was,  and  so  had  in  his 
hand  a  weapon  ready  to  enforce  his  ambitious 
claims  to  the  throne.  Like  Tigiathpileser,  also, 
he  must  have  been  well  known  as  a  man  of 
force,  for  there  was  no  uprising  gainst  him, 
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and  he  was  at  once  recof^rnized  as  the  lawful 
king. 

He  inherited  a  kingdom  full  of  great  prob- 
lems and  difficulties.  Samaria  was  not  ye* 
taken,  and  if  it  should  succeed  in  effectual 
resistance,  all  Syria  would  lake  new  heart, 
and  the  whole  fabric  which  Tiglathpileser  IV 
had  laboriously  built  up,  but  !iad  not  had  timo 
fully  to  cement  together,  would  be  in  frag- 
ments. This  was  a  not  improbable  outcome, 
for  Egyi)t  was  eager  to  foment  disturbance  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  land,  hoping  tliereby 
to  gain  back  some  of  the  territory  which  had 
been  lost.  On  the  north  there  was  also  a  dis- 
turbing center.  Tiglafhpileser  had  not  been 
able  to  finish  the  partition  of  Urartu,  and  that 
state  would  be  very  willing  to  incite  the  northern 
Syro-Phamician  states  to  rebel  when  rulers 
were  changed  in  Assyria,  in  the  hope  of  build- 
ing up  again  the  kiiigilom  which  Tiglathpileser 
had  broken  in  pieces.  In  Babylonia  also  the 
death  of  Shalnianes(?r  had  given  opportunity 
for  a  sudden  outbreak  of  new  efforts  among 
the  Chaldeans.  It  was  indeed  a  troublesome 
age  on  which  Sargon  had  lighted.  A  man  of 
grea.t  energj'  antl  al>ility  would  alone  be  al)le 
to  meet  the  dangers  and  solve  them.  Such  a 
man  was  Sargon.  Like  Tiglathpileser  IV,  he 
was  a  usurper.  It  is  an  eloquent  witness  to 
the  resources  of  AssjTia  that  two  such  men 
were  jiroduced  so  close  to  each  other,  and  not 
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of  a  royal  house,  with  inherited  strength  and 
ability. 
We  are  well  supplied  with  inscriptions'  setting 

■The  foUowing  are  the  chief  iiiBcriptioiiB  of  Sturaon'B  reisn:  (■)  The 
Ammb,  pubtUhed  tint  by  Botta,  Le  Monummt  de  Ninire,  platea  63-92, 
105-130,  155-160,  Bad  with  correctiooa  uid  smendmeDla  by  Winckler. 
Dit  Keiiichnfiltxle  Sargon'i.  li.  They  are  traiulated  into  English  by 
Julea  Oppert,  ReconU  of  Ou  Pott.  First  Seriea,  vii.  pp.  21-56,  but  this 
vcndoD  is  dow  aoiaewhut  antiqUBled.  There  is  a  good  German  tniii»- 
latioD  by  Winckler,  op.  cit.,  i.  pp.  2-9S.  The  AnnslB  have  come  down 
to  uji  in  four  recensionii.  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  and  the  relations 
between  the  reccniiioD  and  between  parts  of  the  fragments  ace  some- 
times obscure.  For  details  Winckler  must  be  consulted,  but  alluaioiiB 
to  some  ol  the  problems  will  be  found  below.  The  differences  are 
carefully  anaJyicd  in  Ulmslead,  WaUm  Alia  in  tht  Da)/>  a/  Sort)')'! 
<t/  Atyria  (1908),  p.  7.  !.,  with  results  almost  always  convincing,  and 
to  which  due  heed  is  paid  in  the  following  narrative,  (b)  OenmU 
latcriplion  (Inacriplum  del  Fiuiet,  Fmnk  Inichrift,  colled  by  Olm- 
stead,  Ditplai/  Inicription),  published  by  Botta,  op,  eii,,  plates  93-104, 
121-154.  181,  and  by  Winckler.  op.  cil..  ij,  plates  30-30,  and  trans- 
lated by  him,  Aid.,  i.  pp.  Q6-I3.S,  and  into  English  by  Oppert.  "The 
Great  Inscription  in  the  Palace  n(  Khoraahad,"  in  the  Rteorda  of  Us 
Pait.  First  Sorii«,  iv,  pp.  1-M.  (c)  Tin  Iniciiplioni  ott  Iht  Oattaxiu 
Faoement,  publixhed  by  Botta.  op.  cit..  plates  1-2),  and  by  Winrktrr 
op.  cU..  ii,  platea  30-40.  and  Irauslaled  by  him.  i,  pp.  136-163.  (d) 
Intcriplxon  on  Iht  Back  of  the  Slalm.  publi'thed  by  Bolta.  op,  cit.,  platra 
164.  ff..  and  by  Winrkler,  op.  cit,,  ii.  plalc  40.  and  translated  by  him, 
1,  pp.  164-107.  (e)  A'imroud  Iiucriplion.  published  by  Layard,  In- 
tcnptUMi  in  the  Cuneiform  Character,  plates  33.  34,  and  tran:dated 
by  Winckler,  op.  eii.,  i,  pp.  16M-173.  and  liy  Peiser,  KtHiruchrijt.  Bibl.. 
ii.  pp.  34-3d.  (F)  The  Slfla  Imcnpivm.  published  III  R.  11,  and  more 
completely  by  Schroder.  Dit  Saraonatele  (1!J82)  and  translatpd  (in 
part)  by  Winckler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  174-185.  (g)  Bull  Intrrif^wn,  puli- 
lishcd  by  Bona.  op.  at.,  plates  22-02,  and  by  Lyon,  KeHnchriftleile 
Saraon's.  plates  13-lB,  and  Ironalated  by  hira,  pp.  40-47.  (h)  Cylia^ 
der  Imcriplion,  publiahed  I  R.  36,  and  by  Lyon,  op,  cil.,  plates  1-12, 
and  tranaluted  by  him,  pp.  30-39.  All  these  have  been  critically  ana- 
lysed by  Olmstcad,  op,  cU..  Chapter  I.  Since  his  book  was  publi^ed, 
a  few  bricks  with  brief  inscriptiona  have  been  found  at  Asshur,  but 
they  add  little  to  our  knowledge  (Messerschniidt,  Die  Keilichrifttexte 
atte  AasuT.  1,  Noa.  37-42.    Of  these  No.  38  is  in  Sumerian). 

But  the  most  remarkable  dociunent  of  Sargon's  reign  is  a  magnificent 
day  tablet  of  eitraordinory  sise  (about  fliil4|  inches),  in  which 
Sargon  gives  a  most  elaborate  account  of  his  eighth  campmgn  in  the 
year  714.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  tetter  addremed  by  the  king  to  Aahur, 
"father  of  the  gods,"  in  the  city  of  Asshur  and  to  the  dty,  ita  people 
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fortl*  the  chief  events  of  Sargon's  reigii,  and 
have  onlj'  to  follow  the  plain  indications  of 
the  Annala  in  order  to  sbe  them  all  in  proper 
sequence.  In  respect  of  historical  reliability 
they  arc  much  loss  satlsfaetor>'.  They  are 
boastful  in  tone,  and  quite  evidently  not  free 
of  c-xaggcration.  Worse  than  this  they  contain 
serious  contradictions  and  require  frequently  to 
be  used  with  much  caution. 

In  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Sargon  (722 
B.  C.)  Samaria  fell,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
he  liad  anything  to  do  with  it  in  person.  He 
could  scarcely  liave  been  present  so  quickly, 
leaving  behind  him  all  the  [xissible  dangers 
to  the  throne  which  lie  had  Just  ascended. 
It  was  a  most  fortunate  result  for  his  reign 
that  Samaria  was  taken  without  a  longer  siege. 
Very  probably  the  same  army  which  had 
investetl  the  city  secured  also  its  surrender. 
Neither  the  army  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Sa- 
maria are  likely  to  have  known  anything  of 
the  change  of  rulcra  in  Assyria.  The  biblical 
account  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  into  whose  hands  the  city  fell, 
but  the  form  of  statement  seems  to  imply  that 
Shalmaneser  was  still  considered  king.'    Salmon 


and  lis  paloM.     It  ia  tplpiidfdiy  puUiahMl  by  ThurF>U'Duiiciii,   t/n« 
fUlntum  dt  la  hvUitm*  Camjiawi*  ilr  Snrtrun.     I'nrui.  1013. 

■"Ill  tbo  niiiili  ycnr  u(  lloahca  Ihu  kinit  uf  Anyrlit  uxik  SiuiiMia. 
and  cKiriid  It-mil  mi'iiy  iiilo  Axiyriii"  I'i  Kiiiit*  ivii.  (i).  It  is  M  Iw 
DuUol  tliac  in  vena  4  mill  5  tlic  wituv  phruw.  "king  of  Auyrla."  la 
UHHJ.  applj'inR   there   u>   tihaluinni-'tcr  V,  iui<]  uo  hiut  in  itivtii  that  a 
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was  not  yet  known  in  the  west  as  he  would 
later  come  to  be.  As  soon  as  Samaria  was 
taken  he  gave  orders  that  the  colonizing  plans 
which  Tiglathpileser  IV  had  devised  and  per- 
fected should  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
From  the  city  there  were  taken  away  twenty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  men, 
who  were  settled  in  the  Median  mountains 
and  in  the  province  of  Gozan  (Guzanu)  along 
the  rivers  Balikh  and  Khabur.  To  supply 
their  places  colonists  were  brought  from  Kutha, 
in  Babylonia,  and  recently  conquered  terri- 
tories. The  people  carried  away  from  Samaria 
were  probably  of  the  very  best  blood  in  the 
land — the  men  who  had  fought  for  three  weary 
years  against  the  most  powerful  military  state 
of  western  Asia.  They  were  probably  officials, 
skilled  laborers,  and  tradespeople.  The  loss 
to  the  land  was  irreparable,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  never  regained  the  strei^h  it  once 
had.  There  was  another  little  spasm  of  re- 
bellion in  a  short  time,  as  we  shall  see,  but 
the  land  had  not  left  in  it  the  national  life 
to  sustain  another  such  stru^le.  So  did  the 
Assyrians  in  the  reign  of  Saigon  finish  the 
task  which  they  began  in  the  reign  of  Shal- 
maneser  V.^    Over  the  land  of  Samaria  Saigon 

chaDge  of  rulera  had  takeD  plue.  Compare  Guthe,  OetchidM  dm 
Volkea  Itrael.  p.  193.     In  tlie  third  ediUon,  p.  2IS. 

'Olmslead  {American  Jmimal  iff  Semitic  Languaga,  1908,  pp.  179,  ff^ 
and  Wettem  Atia  in  the  Daj/t  of  Sargon,  p.  45,  footnote  9)  VgUB*  tluit 
Samaria  whb  really  taken  by  Sbalmnnfer  V,  but  the  argument  !■  not 
coDviaciDB. 
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set  Assyrian  governors,  and  the  once  glorious 
and  powerful  kinRdora  of  Israel  became  an 
insignificant  Assyrian  province. 

There  were  greater  problenis  in  Babylonia  for 
Sargon  tlian  the  west  liad  yet  offered.  We 
liave  seen'  how  in  729  Merodach-baladan,  of 
the  tribe  of  Bit-Yakin,  king  of  the  Sea  Lands, 
had  paid  homage  to  Tiglathpileeer  IV  and 
made  costly  gifts  in  token  of  his  subjection. 
That  was  well  enough  when  Tiglathpileser  IV 
was  threatening  to  destroy  the  entire  land,  but 
Merodach-baladan  intended  only  to  maintain 
his  allegiaiict!  1<>  Assyria  so  long  as  the  Assyrians 
were  able  to  compel  it.  During  the  short  reign 
of  SImlmaneser  no  effort  seems  to  Imve  beeu 
made  by  the  Chaldeans,  but  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  all  the  while  the  preparations  were 
going  on.  When  Shalnianeser  died,  and  Sar^on 
was  busy  in  Assyria  and  unable  to  proceed  to 
Babylon  to  take  the  hands  of  Marduk, 
Merodach-baladan  judged  that  the  hour  had 
come.  Without  j^reat  difiiculty  he  took  soiithern 
Babylonia,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Sumer  and 
Acca*i,  and  then  the  city  of  Babylon  it*ielf. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  721.  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Babylon.'  Here  was  ojjened  again 
t.he  same  old  question  as  to  the  niler  in  Baby- 
lon. Sargon  never  could  lose  the  great  southern 
kingdom    without    a    bitter    war.      Merodach- 

'  Sw  Dbovc.  p.  287. 

•  Hnbylonbn  Chronif le.  ool.  i.  Utw  33.     KeiUmehrift.  BM..  U.  STS^ 
877.    Sarcuu  iiucc>^<^  bj  Ilii>  tlironn  almut  ilirri'  tuiitillia  ivrlWr. 


lief  from  the  lop  of  n  Kudumi,  or  boundary 
Htbnt-,  miituiiiinK  u  ))ortrmt  of  Mcrodach-haladiui. 
king  of  Hjibylon,  who  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
cODferriiiK  title  Ui  landed  property  uiwo  one  of  hi» 
nobles.  Altove  the  king's  head  \s  &  two-line  inscrip- 
iton.  '"Viie  portrait  of  Mcrodaoh-buladaii,  king  of 
IJabylon."  Al  the  l<ip  is  a  anries  of  symbols  of  itods, 
roprKenting  (from  left  to  right)  (i)  Nabu,  (2)  Xitik- 
honag  or  Ninlil,  (3)  ^a,  and  (■!)  Mordiik.  The  stone 
13  nr)W  in  the  lierlin  Museum  (V.  A.  2663). 

[The  illiLstration  is  from  Carl  Besold,  Ninere  utui 
Babylon,  3tc  Auflage,  Leipzig,  lOOU.] 
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baladan  had  thrown  down  the  gage,  and  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  take  it  up.  Sargon 
entered  Babylonia  and  was  met  at  Dur-ilu  by 
an  army  imder  the  command  of  Merodach- 
baladan,  with  Khumbanigash  of  Elam  aa  an 
ally.  According  to  the  usual  custom,  Sargon 
claimed  a  victory.'  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
clear  from  the  issue  that  Sargon  had  not  been 
successful.  He  left  Merodach-baladan  in  ab- 
solute possession  of  Babylon,  not  attempting 
at  all  to  enter  the  country  farther,  but  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  possession  of  the 
extreme  northern  portion,  which  joined  with 
the  land  of  Assyria.  On  the  other  hand,  Mero- 
dach-baladan did  not  attempt  to  drive  the 
A^yrians  out  of  this  northern  part,  but  was 
quite  satisfied  to  be  left  in  possession  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  in  which  there  were  wealth 
and  power  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambitions, 
and  difficulties  enough  with  the  priesthood  to 
engage  his  best  powers.  The  failure  to  retake 
Babylon  was  a  bad  beginning  for  the  reign 
of  Sargon.  The  Assyrians  would  have  less 
confidence  in  his  prowess;  the  Chaldeans  would 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  strengthen  them- 
selves in  their  hold  on  Babylon;  the  men  of 

'  Anoats,  linea  18-23.  These  linea  are  badly  brokeo,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  much  of  them.  In  the  Cylinder  iDscription  (luie  17, 
Keiiimchrifl.  BAL,  ii,  pp.  40,  41).  Sargon  thus  Bpeaka  of  himself:  "The 
biave  hero  vbo  met  Khumlianigash  of  Elam  at  Durilu  and  accomplished 
hia  defeat."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian  Chronide  {col.  i, 
linee  33,  34,  Keilinackrift.  Bibl.,  ii,  pp.  276,  277)  affleid  Chat  Khum- 
baoiganh  was  victorioua  over  SarjiOD. 
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Umrtu  and  of  Syria  would  loam  of  it,  and 
would  judge  that  the  king  of  Assyria  was  not 
etiual  to  Ilia  prfdeeossors.  Rebellions  all  over 
the  empire  lie  latent  ui  this  failure  of  Sargon. 

The  fii-st.  rebellion  that  confronted  Sargon 
was  in  the  west,  where  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  punishment  of  Samaria  would  have 
deterred  others  from  a  new  attempt.  But 
the  Syrian  states  had  not  all  been  so  thor- 
oughly blotted  out  as  Samaria,  and  there  was 
a  nuclevis  in  Hamath  around  wliich  a  conspiracy 
might  crystailize.  Ilamath,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  Syria,  had  never  been  destroyer!  or 
even  engrafted  into  the  Assyrian  empire.  This 
was  due  to  the  constant  exercise  of  a  crafty 
policy.  Hamath  had  joined  in  rebellions,  but 
always  withdrew  at  the  right  moment,  paid 
tribute,  and  played  the  part  of  a  faithful  ally 
of  Assyria.  It  owed  its  deUverance  in  the 
reign  of  Tiglath])ileser  IV  oidy  to  this  policy 
pursued  by  its  king,  Eni-el.  But  this  crafti- 
ness, while  it  saved  the  state  for  a  time,  was 
unpopular,  and  Kni-el  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
prudence,  and  was  removed  from  the  tlirone 
by  a  national  party.  A  usuq^er  named  Il-ubidi,' 
or  Ya-ubidi,  called  by  Sargon  a  Hittitc,  suc- 
ceeded him  and  at  once  began  a  new  policy.  He 
formed  a  new  coalition  against  the  Assyrians,  in 

*Bik  H  ■inni'-il  Va'iilit'dl  in  th*  Oenerat  Inscription,  3.t  (Wini^klcr. 
Die  KtHitkri/UeiU  Sargoa'a  I.  |>ii.  )(12.  )(KI).  mid  NiinmiiiJ.  H  KfO- 
intchri/t,  Bdil.,  ii,  pp.  M.  37).  Be  h  culled  Ilubiili  iu  llii-  AuubIs  (liue 
S3,  Wlncklfrr.  itp.  eU.,  \,  pp.  B,  7). 
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which  Ari>ad,  Simirra,   Damascus,  and   moat 
surprising  of  all,  Samaria  joined. 

It  would  appear  from  thia  that  even  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  her  beat  men  and  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  an  Assyrian  governor  were  not  able 
to  crush  every  aspiration  for  lil>erty.  Judali 
remained  faithful  to  Ass^Tia,  and  did  not 
join  with  the  confederates.  Il-ubldi  made 
Qarqar  his  fortress,  and  placed  a  large  army 
in  the  field.  This  was  now  no  mean  opt>ositlon 
which  confronted  Sargon,  and  after  his  prac- 
tical defeat  in  Babylonia  it  was  likely  to  liave 
hopes  of  successfully  opposing  him.  At  the 
outset  he  displayed  one  quality  of  great  im- 
portance; he  set  out  promptly  for  Syria  as 
soon  as  news  of  the  rebellion  reached  liim, 
determined  to  strike  the  first  member  of  the 
alliance  before  the  others  could  unite  and  come 
to  his  support.  This  Assyrian  promptness  liad 
often  before  cost  the  Syrian  states  great  losses. 
It  fell  out  in  this  case  exactly  as  he  had  j)lanned. 
At  Qarqar  he  met  Ya-ubidi  and  his  army 
without  any  of  the  allies  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victorj'.  The  unhappy  rebel  was  flayed, 
and  Qantar  burned.  Hamath  was  taken  and 
plundered.  In  the  same  year  Hanno,  king  of 
Gaza,  who  had  formed  a  coalition  with  Sibe, 
an  Egyptian  dj-nast,  met  the  Assyrians  at 
Rapikhu  (Raphia)  aitd  suffered  an  ovenv'helni- 
ing  defeat.  Sibe  managed  to  get  off  with 
his  life  and  escajied  to  Egypt;  but  Haimo  was 
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taken  prisoner  and  carried  oS  in  cliamR  io 
Assyria.  I'lie  results  of  tliese  two  campaigns, 
as  affecting  Assj'ria,  were  vcrj-  imijortant. 

The  prestige  of  Sargon  personally  was  re- 
stored, and  he  was  loft  free,  following  the 
example  of  Tiglathpileser  IV,  to  set  right  the 
affairs  of  his  empire  in  oilier  border  coiintries. 

Of  all  these  Urartu  was  the  most  dangerous 
and  threatening.  Sargon  had  planned  to  reach 
its  destruction  by  slow  and  steady  approaches. 
He  would  first  restore  to  Assyria,  as  tribute- 
paying  states,  the  communities  which  sur- 
rounded Urartu  on  the  west,  south,  and  east, 
and  then  finally  strike  the  all-important  blow. 
His  first  movement  was  from  the  east  against 
the  two  cities  of  Shuandakhul  and  Durdukka, 
situated  in  the  territory  belonging  to  Iranzu 
of  Man,  by  Lake  Urumiyeh.  These  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  received  help  from  Mit'atti 
of  Zigirtu.'  whose  territory  probably  immediately 
joined,  Sargon  quickly  defeated  them  and 
destroywl  the  eities  (719  B.  C),  but  did  not 
attempt  any  punishment  of  Mit'atti  at  this 
time."  In  the  same  j'ear  the  three  cities,  Sukia, 
Bala,  and  Abitikna,  whose  exact  location  is 
unknown,  though  they  also  adjoined  Urartu, 
were  destroyed  and  their  inhabitants  trans- 
planted to  Syria.*    A  similar  campaign  occupied 

>  Zigirtu  (or  Zildnu)  ue  to  bo  identified  with  Ihe  Sas&rtiuu  (UorMl- 
ntUH.  i,  ctiv). 
•AnoftlB,  liDM  32-39  [Wiii:<klvT.  op.  at.,  pp.  8,  0;. 
•AaiuUi.  littea  4(M1  (Wincklw,  op-  tit..  I,  up.  8,  V). 
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the  year  718,  directed  against  the  western 
rather  than  the  eastern  approaches  to  Urartu. 
Kiakki  of  Shinukhtu,  a  district  of  Tabal  (Kappa- 
dokia),  had  not  paid  his  tribute.  He  with 
many  of  his  followers  was  transplanted  into 
Assyria,  and  his  land  delivered  over  to  Matti 
of  Atun  (called  Tun'  by  Tiglathpileser  IV), 
who  was  required  to  pay  a  higher  annual 
tribute.' 

The  year  717  was  not,  perhaps,  of  so  great 
importance  as  many  another  which  preceded 
and  which  followed  it  in  Assyrian  history,  but 
it  was  a  year  of  great  interest  in  one  way  at 
least,  as  it  ended  the  career  of  Carchemish. 
Alone  of  all  the  smaller  states  into  which  the 
great  Hittite  empire  had  broken  up,  it  had 
maintained  a  sort  of  independence,  paying  only 
an  annual  tribute.  The  king  of  Carchemish 
at  this  time  was  Pisiris,  who  is  even  called 
king  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites,'  as  though 
retaining  in  his  person  something  of  the  glory 
of  the  old  empire.  If  he  had  continued  to  pay 
his  annual  tribute,  he  would  probably  have 
been  permitted  to  remain  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  high-sounding  title  and  in  the 
free  exercise  of  his  authority  over  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.     In  an  evil  hour  he 

■  Tun  ia  probably  Ty&ns,  the  modem  Kia  Hiaw,  at  Uie  nortbera 
foot  of  the  Taurus,  in  loutheTD  KappadokuL 

1  Amialj,  lines  42~t6  (WincUer,  Und.). 

•  "Sh&r  met  Khatti,"  Nimroud,  line  10,  Ktaiiudirift.  BM..  ii,  pp. 
38,30. 
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incited  Mita  of  Mushkfi  to  join  him  in  a  re- 
bellion against  the  payment  of  tribute.  He 
was  speedily  overcome,  and  at  once,  with  his 
family  and  his  followers,  transported  into  As- 
syria. With  them  Sargon  carried  away  as 
booty  eleven  talents  of  gold,  twenty-one  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver,  and  fifty  chariots  of 
war.  (^^archemish  was  repeopled  nith  Assyrian 
colonists  and  became  an  Assyrian  province.* 
In>such  an  easy  manner  ended  the  very  last 
remnant  of  a  once  powerful  empu?e,  which  had 
defied  even  Eg>T)t  at  the  zenith  of  ita  power. 

In  the  same  year  the  cities  Papa  and  Lallukna, 
probably  located  near  Urartu,  joined  in  a  re- 
bellion, but  were  overcome  and  their  inhab- 
itants transplanted  to  Damascus.'  Year  after 
year  did  Sargon,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
continue  these  colonizations  in  Syria.  He  was 
determined  to  disturb  so  thoroughly  the  national 
life  that  there  might  be  no  opportunity  for 
any  further  uprisings.  After  ail  this  inter- 
mixture it  becomes  less  surprising  that  the 
Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon  would  not 
recognize  the  people  of  Samaria  as  their  fel- 
lows,* !)ut,  k)ok(!d  on  tliem  as  a  strange  race, 
and  called  them  Samaritans,  and  not  Hebrews. 

At  last,  in  716,  Sargon  felt  himself  strong 
enough  and  the  way  well  enough  prepared  to 
malte_  a   sharper  attack  on   Urartu,   and   not 

'  Aiirmls.  llnta  4n-50  (WinckJer.  op.  fit..  I.  pp.  10,  11). 
■AnDala.  Hdcb  50-52  (Wincklcir,  op,  ril.,  i,  pp,  10.  11). 
•  Eirn  iv.  3;  Eccliw.  i,  M.  M:  Lulte  u.  G3.  63;  Jobn  W.  9. 
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merely  on  the  states  which  surrounded  it. 
He  was  moved  to  a  more  active  policy  by  the 
threatening  doings  of  the  king  of  Urartu. 
Sarduris,  who  had  opposed  Tiglathi)i!eser  IV 
so  successfully  as  regards  the  actual  land  of 
Urartu,  was  now  dead,  and  in  his  place  ruled 
Ursa,  as  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  usually  name 
him,'  or  Rusas,  as  he  is  known  to  native  hift- 
toric^raphers.  As  early  as  719  Urartu  was 
intriguing  against  the  small  kingdom  of  Man, 
of  which  Iranzu  was  king,  and  Sargon  had  to 
save  to  Man  two  cities  which  Mit'atli  of 
Zigirtu,  a  tool  of  Urartu,  had  seized.  That 
was  a  warning  to  Urartu  for  a  time.  But  now 
Iranzu  was  dead  and  the  usual  troubles  over 
the  succession  in  small  states  of  the  Orient 
offered  an  opportunity  to  Urartu.  The  lawful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Man  was  Aza,  son  of 
the  last  king,  and  he  finally  did  get  himself 
seated.  But  Rusas  then  sl.irrcil  uj)  against 
him  the  old  enemy  of  his  father,  Mit'atti  of 
Zigirtu,  and  also  the  lands  of  Misianda  and 
Umildish,  the  latter  of  which  was  ruled  by  a 
prince,  Bagdatti.  To  thase  three  allies  were 
added  some  governors  out  of  Rusas's  own 
territor>',  and  all  things  were  ready  for  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  little  kingdom.  Aza 
had  given  pledges  of  faithfulness  to  AssjTia, 

■  H«  u  called  Riua  in  Saritoii'*  Aiinnln.  War*  M  Bind  TS  (Wtnrklnr, 
ep.  eil..  pp,  13.  13.  16,  IT),  Thio  ia  Rukw  I  "f  tli.ildix.  S«<  BHok 
■nd  Lchmann.  "Ein  Nouet  Ilcmchcr  von  ChaJdiB,"  Zeiudwifl  far 
AttUTvAoQvt.  ix,  82,  fl..  330.  ft. 
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and  80  deserved  support.  He  was  soon  over- 
come and  slain,  and  tiis  land  would  have  been 
speedily  divided  among  the  conspirators,  witti 
the  lion's  share  for  Kut^at^,  hatl  not  Sargon 
suddenly  appeared.  Bagdatti  of  Umildtsh  was 
captured  and  slain,  as  a  waniing,  on  the  »aine 
spot  where  Aza  had  been  killed.  Ullusunu, 
brother  of  Aza,  was  put  on  the  throne  and 
confirmed  in  possession.  In  this  Sargon  had 
defeated  the  immediate  plans  of  Rusas,  but 
he  was  very  far  from  having  destroyed  his 
influence.  Scarcely  was  Sargon's  back  turned 
when  Ullusunu  broke  his  Assj-rian  vows  and 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Urartu,  actually 
giving  up  to  Rusas  twenty-two  \'illage8  of  his 
domain.  We  do  not  know  what  led  to  this 
reversal  on  the  part  of  Ullusunu,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  forced  into  the  act.  Besides 
this  Ulhisunu  hiduced  Asluir-Ii'  of  Karalla 
and  Itti  of  Allabra,  two  small  territories  (rf 
western  Media,  to  renounce  the  suzerainty  of 
Assyria  and  accept  that  of  Urartu.' 

Here  was  an  upturning  indeed  which  might 
be  imitated  by  other  states.  Sargon  increased 
his  army  and  returned  in  haste.  Upon  his 
approach  Ullusunu  fled  to  the  mountains,  leav- 
ing his  capital,  Izirtu,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  enraged  Sargon.  The  capital  was  soon 
taken,  as  well  as  Zibia  and  Arrna'id,  two 
fortified   cities.     Izirtu   was  burned  and   the 

■  Anoals.  lines  68.  SO  tWincklpr.  op.  of.,  i,  pp.  li,  13). 
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Others  suffered  to  remain.'  Ullusunu,  probably 
seeing  no  way  of  escape  even  in  mountain  fast- 
nesses, returned  and  sued  for  pardon.  Aston- 
ishing as  it  may  seem,  this  was  actually  granted, 
and  be  was  once  more  installed  in  his  kingdom 
— ^which  confirms  us  in  the  belirf  that  Sargon 
had  come  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  a 
free  agent  in  his  rebellion,  but  had  been  com- 
pelled to  it  by  Rusas.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  rebels  who  had  joined  with  him  suffered 
severely  for  their  faithlessness.  Ashur-Il'  of 
Karalla  was  slain,  his  people  deported  to 
Hamath,  and  his  land  turned  into  an  Assyriui 
province.  Itti  of  Allabra  and  his  family  were 
also  deported  into  Hamath,  and  a  new  vassal 
king  was  set  up  in  his  place.*  At  the  same 
time  the  district  of  Nikshamma  and  the  city 
of  Shurgadia,  whose  governor,  Shepa-sharru, 
had  rebelled,  were  reduced  and  added  to  the 
Assyrian  province  of  Parshua.'  In  this  year 
Sargon  also  invaded  western  Media  and  con- 
quered the  governor  of  Kishesim,  whose  As- 
syrian name,  Bel-ehar-usur,  probably  points 
backward  to  the  influence  of  Tiglathpileser 
III  in  this  same  region.  Kishesim  was  thor- 
oughly changed  in  every  particular.  Assyrifui 
worship  was  introduced,  the  name  of  the  city 
changed  to  Kar-Nabu,  and  a  statue  of  Sargon 

'  AnnalH,   linea  60,  61,  Geoeral   Inseriplion,  41   (Wiodder,  op.  ett., 
pp.  12,  13,  I(M,  105). 
■  Annale,  linee  65-£7. 
*  AmiaU,  lino  58. 
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set  up.'  A  new  province  was  then  formed  of 
the  (liBtricts  of  Bit-Sagbat,  BivKhimiani,  Bit- 
Umargi,  and  of  several  other  cities,  and  Kar- 
Nabu  was  made  its  capital."  Another  city 
by  the  name  of  Kharkhar,  whose  governor 
had  been  driven  out  by  its  populace,  waa 
similarly  treated.  Its  name  was  changed  to 
ICar-Sharnikin  (Sargon's-burg),  and  it  was 
colonized  witii  captives  and  also  made  the 
cajiital  of  a  newly  formed  province.*  This 
sort,  of  camimigniiig  had  its  influence  on  the 
surrounding  country.  From  city  to  city  spread 
the  news  of  the  mighty  conqueror  and  of  his 
sweeping  changes,  and  from  different  parts  of 
Media  no  less  tlian  twcnty-t^ight  native  princes 
came  to  Kar-Sharrukin  with  presents  to  Sargon, 
hoping  to  purchase  deliverance  from  like  treat- 
ment.* 

This  year  had  been  full  of  various  under- 
takings, but  nearly  all  of  them  may  be  said 
to  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  Rusas  of 
Urartu,  who,  even  while  these  easterly  under- 
takings ^\'ere  hi  progress,  was  not  idle.  De- 
feated in  his  plan  of  securing  jicaccfully  from 
Ullusunu  the  twenly-two  villages  which  had 
been  granted  hini.  as  we  have  seen,  but  after- 
ward recovered  by  Sargon,  he  took  them  by 
force.    This  brought  Sargon  back  in  715  with 

■  Aonola.  Udcs  50.  60. 

*  AjuiHla,  Ihm  Stu. 

■  AdhsIb.  IIdm  61-61. 

•  AnnKb,  lln«  74  (Wineldct.  op.  eU.,  i,  pp.  16,  17). 
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an  army  which  quickly  recaptured  the  lost 
territory,  which  was  then  supplied  with  aiwcial 
Assyrian  governors.  Daiukku,  a  subordinate 
governor  of  UUusunu,  who  had  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  Rusas,  was  carried  oflf  to  Ha- 
math.*  The  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
this  victory  induced  Yanzu  of  Nairi  to  bring 
his  homage  1<i  8argon.'  Meanwhile  the  province 
of  Kliarkhar,  which  was  formed  but  a  year 
before,  had  rebelled  and  must  be  again  con- 
quered. It  was  now  increased  in  size  by  the 
addition  of  territory  which  had  been  thoroughly 
Assyrianized,  and  the  city  of  Dur-Sharrukin 
was  heavily  fortified  as  an  outpost  against 
the  land  of  Media.  In  this  year  twenty-two 
Median  princes  offered  presents  to  Sargon* 
and  promised  an  annual  tribute  of  horses. 
All  these  campaigns  weakened  the  influence 
of  Rusas  over  his  allies,  and  so  the  way  was 
gradually  prejiaring  for  his  overthrow ;  but 
the  time  had  not  come  this  year,  for  Sargon 
had  disturbances  to  settle  in  the  west. 

Mita  of  Mushkfe  had  interfered  with  Qu6 
(Cilicia),  and  had  taken  from  it  several  cities 
to  add  to  his  own  dominion,  which  were  readily 
restored.* 

1  AnDola.  linea  74-7T. 
■  Aannls.  tine  Tn. 

•  Annfils.  Un«  83-89;  Gpncral  Inet^riplion.  lin«o  6*-fl7  (WincUvr. 
op.  eil.,  pp.  IS,  iO;  Kriiiruichrift.  Bibl..  u,  pp.  60.  61),  A  oompuiBOn  of 
(hmn  tvn  pitiumiir*  ihoHi  a  dUerppniipy  in  the  flsurm.  (h«  (onnrr  siv- 
IdE  thi^  DimiVwr  o(  Mivjinn  priunw  st  twVDtr-tnV.  ihfi  lstt«r  thirly-(our. 

•  AddbIb.  linn  93-94.  100. 
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An  expedition  into  Arabia  was  also  rendered 
necessary  for  the  collection  of  tribute.  The 
tribe  of  Khaiapa,  which  had  paid  tribute  since 
the  reign  of  Tiglathpileaer  III,  now  refused 
to  do  so,  and  was  sui)i>ortfld  by  the  tribes  of 
Tamud,  Ibadidi,  and  Marsiani.  Of  these 
Khaiapa  was  probably  the  most  northerly, 
being  settled  about  Medina,  while  the  others 
stretched  80iith«'ard  below  Mecca.'  These  «'ere 
all  conquered  easily  and  restored  to  subjection. 
It'amar  of  Saba,  Pir'u  (Pharaoh)  of  Egypt, 
who  may  have  been  Bokkhoris,"  and  Samei, 
the  queen  of  Arabia,  whose  dominions  were 
in  the  extreme  northern  part'  of  the  country, 
all  sent  gifts.^  This  latter  part  of  the  year 
probably  was  of  great  value  to  the  king  in 
the  revenue  which  it  yielded. 

In  tiie  next  year  (714)  the  campaign  against 
Rusas  of  Urartu  was  taken  up  in  earnest. 
No  Assyrian  campaign  waa  ever  described  so 
minutely.  The  king  set  out  from  Calah  in 
the  month  of  Tammuz  (June-July)  and  marched 
toward  the  southeast,  crossing  the  upper  and 
lower  Zab,  and  plunging  at  once  into  a  rough 
mountain  region  of  Sumbi,  where  he  inspected 
his  troops.  From  there  he  crossed  the  moun- 
tain pass  of  Baneh,  at  a  height  of  6,940  feet, 
traveling   by   the   same   road   as   the   modern 

■  Sm  (Slwipr.  8kia*  der  VududiU  uuf  Gtogra^ie  Aniritnt,  ii,  261,  3: 
tati  oompiLrr  Witirkli^r.  GfchirMt.  p.  243. 
■Sci  tXia  Brnuird,  Hiitory  oj  Egyvt-.  p.  5C(I- 
•  Add*]*.  liDM  9T-es. 
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caravaDs  from  Suleimania  to  Sakiz.  He  was 
now  out  upon  the  great  Iranian  plain  and  before 
him  lay  the  territory  of  the  Mannai,  and  its 
most  westerly  province  Surikash.  Here  he 
received  the  submUsion  of  Ullusunu,  who  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  conqueror  and  pro- 
vided abundant  stores  for  the  marching  troops. 
Sargon  took  pity  upon  the  distressed  MannieanB 
and  promised  to  deliver  them  from  the  people 
of  Urartu. 

From  Man  Sargon  advanced  slowly  and 
steadily  into  the  territories  of  Zikirtu,  where 
Mit'atti  was  still  holding  sway.  One  by  one 
the  cities  and  fortified  camps  were  taken  until 
Parda,  the  capital,  fell  into  Assyrian  hands. 
When  this  had  happened  Mit'atti  and  his  entire 
people  moved  swiftly  in  one  great  emigration 
out  of  the  country  and  were  seen  no  more. 
They  had  probably  come  out  of  the  steppes 
of  Russia  into  this  favored  district,  and  now 
returned  to  their  old  home.  The  army  was 
now  ready  to  attack  Rusas,  who  came  on  to 
meet  it.  In  the  first  engagement  he  was  de- 
feated and  fled.'  Sargon  did  not  pursue  at 
once,  but  waited  to  make  sure  of  the  land 
which  was  now  deserted  by  the  people  of 
Urartu.  The  land  of  Man  was  entirely  covered 
in  marches,  that  every  sign  of  disloyalty  might 

>  SoTBon's  hiBtorUn  (Annala.  tioe  109,  Winckler,  op.  eii.,  I,  pp.  22. 
23)  BBya  of  Rubbs,  "He  moUDtMl  a  m&re  uid  fled  into  hia  mount&iiu." 
night  upon  a  mare'a  back  made  him  an  object  of  ridiaule.  Sao  further 
ftlnve,  p.  276. 
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be  rooted  out,  and  was  then  given  over  to 
Ullusunu. 

The  decisive  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  Rusas 
had  been  administered  amid  the  rougli  and 
niountiiinou.s  country  east  of  Lake  Umraiych. 
Sargun  now  marched  unoppoMed  around  the 
northern  end  of  the  great  lake  and  went  on 
toward  the  northwest  by  the  caravan  route 
toward  Lake  \'an,  whicli  he  passed  also  round 
by  the  north,  mentioning  Argishtiuna  and 
Qallania,'  tlio  chief  cities  of  Urartu,  though  not 
taking  or  destroying  them.  The  land  of  Urartu 
had  no  more  strength  to  opjKJse  anjihing  that 
Sargon  might  have  willed  to  do,  and  it  is  much 
to  his  honor  tliat  he  seems  to  have  shown 
some  mercy.  Rusas  looked  on,  perliaps,  from 
some  mountain  eyrie  and  saw  the  utter  collapse 
of  his  fortunes.  The  kingdom  which  his  fathers 
had  founded,  of  whom  he  was  no  unworthy 
follower,  was  being  divided  among  Assyrian 
states  or  added  directly  to  the  provinces  of 
the  emiiire.  For  him  there  was  no  fui'ther 
hope,  and  he  sought  peace  in  a  self-inflicted 
death.* 

From  Lake  Van  the  main  body  of  Sargon'a 
forces  returned  directly  to  Assyria,  while  the 
king  with  some  infantry  and  a  thousand  horse- 
men penetrated  the  mountain  fastnesses  be- 
tween  Lakes   \''an   and    Urumiyeh   to  attack 


>  Thutcku-DBngiti,  oj).  eit.,  p.  4S,  line  287. 
■AddoI),  linu  IW. 
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Musasu,  whose  prince  Urzana  had  gone  over 
from  AjQ^yrian  allegiance  aiid  acknowledged  the 
overlordahip  of  Urartu.  Sargon  seems  bitterly 
to  have  resented  tliis,  and  pours  out  hatred 
upon  the  i-enegado.  The  march  was  difficult., 
but  Sargon  surmounted  ever>^hiiig  and  entered 
the  city  to  lodge  in  the  palace  and  ijtiii)  it  of 
ite  treasures.' 

Heavily  laden,  Sargon  returned  to  his  capital. 
It  was  a  cam))aign  A^'hich  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion ati  one  looks  upon  it.  The  distance  trav- 
ersed,  the  severity  of  the  countries,  the  mighty 
mountain  passes,  and  the  lonely  defiles,  the 
barbaric  mingling  of  savage  cruelty  and  of 
friendly  mercy — all  these  and  many  more  call 
to  fancy  scenes  and  men  with  a  vividness  never 
secured  from  any  inscriptions  of  Sargon's 
predecessors. 

llusas  left  a  son  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
king  of  Urartu,  or  Chaldia,  as  tlie  country 
was  called  by  its  own  people,  with  the  title 
of  Argistis  II.  He  found  only  a  small  kingdom 
left  for  him  to  rule,  aljout  Lake  Van  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  Long  and 
sturdily  Iiad  Urartu  withstood  the  progress  of 
Assyi'ia  in  war,  «hile  it,  nevertheless,  accepted 
Assyrian  civilization  and  even  adopted  the 
cumbersome  Assyrian  method  of  cuneiform 
writing.  The  Chaldiaiis  had  even  formed  an 
empire  and  contested  the  supremacy  of  west- 

'  Annals,  linn  123-133;  Gencnd  liurripiJon.  liii»  T3-7S. 
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era  Asia  with  the  Assyrians.  In  the  days 
of  Assyrian  weakness  tliey  had  grown  stronger, 
until  the  menace  to  Sargon  was  so  great  that 
he  liad  to  plan  cautiously  and  act  decisively 
during  a  long  series  of  years  for  its  removal. 
He  had  now  stripped  them  of  all  Iheir  southern 
and  western  [wssessions  and  shut  up  the  king 
amid  his  mountain  fastnesses,  from  which  he 
would  soon  venture  out  to  plunder  and  raid, 
but  without,  hope  of  ever  again  mastering  so 
large  a  portion  of  western  Asia.  Sargon's 
slowly  maturing  jilans  had  effectually  removed 
the  greatest  barrier  to  his  country's  career 
of  conquest,  extension,  and  aggrandizement. 

For  the  next  tlirco  years  Sargon  was  unable 
to  carry  out  any  great  schemes  of  conquest, 
because  he  was  absorbed  in  smaller  under- 
takings intended  to  complete  the  pacification 
of  the  north  and  west.  The  first  of  these  waa 
in  western  Media,  where  the  province  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Karalla  rose  in  rebellion,  and,  having  driven 
out  the  Assyrian  governor,  set  up  as  king 
Amitasslii,  a  brother  of  the  old  king,  Ashur-li. 
The  new  arrangement  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
for  Sargon  soon  ended  the  rebellion.  The 
vassal  kings,  Ullusunu  of  Man,  Dalta  of  EUipi, 
and  Ninib-aplu-iddin  of  Allabra,  all  sent  their 
tribute  to  the  triumphant  Sargon, 

In  the  northftest,  also,  Sargon  had  a  very 
disagreeable   task.     The   land   of  Tabal   liad 
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been  conquered  by  Tiglathpileser  IV  and  the 
king  deposed.  In  his  place  Tiglathpileser  set 
up  a  man  of  humble  origin,  named  Khulle. 
Etound  by  ties  of  gratitude  or  of  necessity, 
Khulle  paid  his  annual  tribute  until  his  death 
and  remained  faithful  to  the  Assyrians,  who 
had  made  him  what  he  was.  Sargon  trusted 
him  as  fully  as  Tiglathpileser,  and  even  added 
to  his  dominion  the  territory  of  Bit-Buru-tash. 
When  he  died  his  son,  Ambaridi,  or  Ambaris,^ 
was  confirmed  by  Sargon  as  king  in  his  stead. 
So  completely  was  he  trusted  that  Khilakki 
(Cilicia)  was  further  added  to  his  territory 
and  Sargon's  own  daughter  was  given  him  to 
wife.*  In  spite  of  all  this  he  was  secretly,  and 
later  pubUcly,  faithless  to  Assyria,  and  joined 
the  coalition  of  Rusas  and  Mita,  to  whom  he 
gave  aid  in  their  various  undertakings  against 
Assyria.  His  day  of  punishment  had  now 
arrived.  His  land  was  devastated,  colonized, 
and  then  made  into  a  new  province  of  the 
empire,^  and  he,  with  his  followers,  was  carried 
off  to  Assyria. 

In  the  following  year  (712)  a  very  similar 
case  occurred  in  the  district  of  Meliddu.  WMle 
Sargon  was  busily  engaged  in  war  Tarkhimazi 
of  Meliddu  conquered  Gunzinanu  of  Kammanu 
(Comana),  one  of  Sargon's  tributaries,  and 
seized  his  territory.     This  had  been  done  in 

■  Id  Aniiala,  line  16S,  he  ia  palled  Ambaridi,  but  in  line  176  Ambuu. 

*  General  Inncription.  line  30. 

•  Annal:),  lines  176-178. 
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reliance  upon  the  help  of  Urartu.  Sargon 
now  overran  the  land  and  destroyed  the  cai>- 
)tal,  Melid.  Tarkhunazi  for  a  time  defended 
himself  in  a  fortress,  Tulgarinune,  but  was 
ta,ken,  and,  together  with  his  troops,  deported 
to  Assyria.'  His  territory  was  then  divided. 
Melid  was  annexed  to  Kummukh.'  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  repopulated  and  formed 
int«  a  new  province.'  One  more  year  was 
required  before  this  northern  territory  was 
fully  reduced  to  subjection.  In  711  there 
was  an  uprising  in  Gurgum,*  a  small  Hittite 
state.  The  king,  Tarkluilara,  was  killed  by 
his  own  son,  Mutlallu,  wlio  thus  made  hiniHelf 
ruler.  Sargon  soon  apiMjared  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  and  carried  off  Muttallu  \vith 
his  followers  to  Assyria.  His  land  was  like- 
wise made  into  a  province. 

While  Sargon  was  engaged  in  these  petty 
but  annoying  wars  with  small  states  Egy-pt 
was  again  i)Iotting  to  gain  some  kind  uf  foot- 
hold in  Pale.«itino.  Ashdod  was  now  chosen 
as  the  starting  point  for  another  effort.  In 
this  city  Sargon  had  removed  the  king,  Azuri, 
for  failure  to  pay  tribute,  and  hati  set  up  his 
brother,  Akhimiti,  in  his  st^ad.  Under  the 
leadership  of  a  man   named   Yaman,  or  Yat^ 

>  Anii]iIh,  Uiwa  ItCt-IKT;  Cli'iKTil  liiHiTigiliiiri,  lim'B  79-81. 

<  Atiiinln.  lioMi  184.  teS. 

'  Anuali.  Hue  IMO. 

*Tlii>  iiuNii*  Sk  tliiriiuiii.  iiiiL  (iHiiiitiini,  iw  !■  wiiiHtimKa  r«iuj  (to  v.  c. 
Jolitw.  An,-\i-ni  At'yiH.  |>,  IIT],  U  iiii|"'iti«  M  CI")  ill  Uie  Bm 
Rckuli  iiumi>i)un. 
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nani,'  who  was  plainly  inspired  from  Egypt,  a 
rebellion  began  in  which  Akhimiti  lost  his 
life.  By  some  means  Philistia,  Moab,  Edom, 
and,  most  surprising  of  all,  Judah  were  drawn 
into  this  new  opposition  to  Assyria.  Hezekiah 
was  now  king  of  Judah,  and  in  this  fresh  union 
with  Egypt  he  was  flying  in  the  teeth  of  the 
advice  and  warnings  of  Isaiah,  his  ablest  coun- 
selor. Sargon  felt  the  importance  of  this  new 
uprising,  and  at  once  hastened  either  himself 
or  by  deputy,  In  the  person  of  his  Tartan,'  to 
end  the  rebellion.  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Ash- 
dudimmu  were  easily  occupied  by  the  Assyrians. 
The  other  states  of  Palestine  seem  to  have 
feared  to  join  in  the  war  when  it  was  on,  and 
Egypt  sent  no  help.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
cities  were  carried  away  and  other  captives 
settled  in  their  places."  This  campaign  so 
thoroughly  stamped  out  all  opposition  in  the 
west  that  it  might  for  a  time  safely  be  left 
to  itself. 

If  now  we  look  back  over  Sargon's  reign  up 
to  this  point,  we  shall  see  that  his  only  direct 
gains  to  Assyrian  territory  had  been  in  the 

I  The  variutioD  Yainan,  Yatnani,  ia  the  B&me  as  that  loutid  In  the 
DHnie  uC  the  ulund  of  Cyprus  and  the  f:ypriote9.  It  U  therefore  natural 
to  Buppotw  that  Yamnn  Lpre  ia  a.  race,  rather  than  a  pernnal  iiBme. 
the  k'uder  lurinx  a  Clreek  morccnary  {roiii  Cyprus  (so  Winckler,  Die 
KeilKhri/llfxIe  Hargun')  i,  xii,  note  2).  Winckler  has.  however,  since 
come  to  think  thut  this  msn  was  an  Amb,  a  man  from  Yemen  (Jfiuri 
Meluhha,  Main.  \i.  'Id.  note  1).  The  former  view  is  preferaUe.  See 
further  Olriistfud,  WrHent  Aiia  in  the  Days  of  Sargon,  p.  77. 

<ISB.   IX.    1. 

•AutiiUx,  lined  315^217;  Gt-nenil  Inscription,  90-110. 
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land  of  Urartu.  To  Shalmaneser  rather  than 
to  him  belongs  tho  credit  of  securing  Saniaria. 
though  its  actual  fall  came  after  Sargon  had 
taJcen  the  throne.  Indirectly,  however,  his 
gains  had  been  great.  He  Iiad  greatly  strength- 
ened tlie  Assyrian  control  from  east  to  west 
over  a  wide  circle  of  country,  and  had  so  estab- 
lished the  outposta  of  the  empire  that  he  might 
feel  safe  from  invasion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  he  was  even  yet  govoniing 
a  territory  much  smaller  than  that  which 
Tiglathpileser  IV  and  Shalmaneser  X  had  con- 
trolled. Babylonia  was  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  .Sargon  was  bereft  of 
the  rarest  and  most  honored  title— king  of 
Babylon.  But  he  wn.^  not  satisfied  with  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  had  probably  planned  long 
and  carefully  in  order  to  its  complete  over- 
thr(jw.  Now  that  his  borders  were  safe  on 
the  north  and  west,  and  the  annual  tribute 
over  the  great  empire  was  fairly  well  assured, 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  his  greatest 
work. 

When  Sargon,  in  721,  after  the  battle  of 
Durilu,  left  Merodach-baladan  to  rule  undis- 
turbed in  Babylon  he  took  upon  himself  a 
great  risk.  Tliere  was  a  grave  possibility  that 
the  adroit  Chaldean  might  so  establish  himself 
in  the  kingdom  that  the  Assyrians  could  never 
hope  to  dislodge  liim  again.  But  Sar^n 
builded    very    wisely   in    this,   for   there   were 
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more  causee  for  discontent  in  Babylonia  than 
of  satisfaction,  and  Merodach-baladan  •wan  much 
more  likely  to  ruin  his  prospects  of  a  peaceable 
reign  than  to  improve  them.  His  status  was 
peculiar  and  dangerous.  He  never  could  have 
conquered  Babylon  in  the  sole  reliance  upon 
his  ovm  Chaldean  forces,  but  was  compelled 
to  utilize  not  only  Klamite  but  also  Aramiean 
allies,  the  latter  being  the  same  half-nomad 
tribes  which  had  been  a  disturbing  factor  in 
former  times.  So  long  as  he  was  threatened 
by  Assyrian  armies  ^lerodach-baladan  was  able 
to  hold  together  these  ill-assorted  followei's; 
self-preservation  against  a  common  enemy  who 
might  blot  them  out  one  at  a  time  made  them 
cautious.  But  as  soon  as  all  danger  from 
Assj-ria  was  withdrawn  by  Sargon's  occupation 
in  other  quarters  these  Elamites  and  Aramseans 
began  to  clamor  for  a  share  in  the  spoil  of 
Babylonia.  They  had  not  vent,ured  all  in  the 
service  of  Merodach-baladan  without  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  participation  in  the  wealth 
which  the  centuries  had  heaped  up.  Merodach- 
baladan  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  wear  the 
title  of  king  of  Babylon  while  his  followers, 
who  had  suffered  that  he  might  win  it,  lay 
in  poverty.  It  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy 
those  men  with  anything  short  of  a  license  for 
free  plunder,  and  this  could  not  be  given 
without  the  ruining  of  the  land  over  which 
he    hoped    to    rule.    Beaides    this    Merodach- 
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baladan  could  not  give  ever  so  little  to  his 
Chaldeans  and  Klamites  without  raising  bitter 
opposition  to  his  rule  among  the  native  Baby- 
lonianfi,  and  especially  among  the  priesthood— 
perhaps  the  wealthiest  class  in  the  country. 

In  these  opposing  wishes  there  was  abundant 
material  for  a  flame  of  civil  war  which  would 
destroy  the  ambitions  of  the  new  king  of  Baby- 
Ion,  and  for  this  Sargon  had  left  the  land  free. 
Merodaeh-baladan  probaI)Iy  desired  earnestly 
to  sti-engthen  his  position  in  Babylonia  nith 
the  natives  by  a  reign  of  order  and  peace, 
leaving  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
estates.  This  was,  liowever,  impossible,  and  he 
ventured  on  a  career  of  plunder.  Property 
holders  were  removed  from  Sipjiar,  Nippur, 
Babylon,  and  Borsippa  into  Chaldea,  where 
they  were  held  in  some  kind  of  bondage,  while 
their  lands  and  other  wealtli  were  handed  over 
to  colonists  out  of  the  number  of  Merodach- 
baladan's  rapacious  and  unthinking  allies.^  This 
policy  satisfied  neither  party  to  the  compact, 
and  Merodach-lialadan  found  himself  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  enemies  when  he 
sadly  needed  friends.  The  Babylonians  were 
always  a  fickle  folk  at  best,  and  apparently 
delighted  in  changes  of  dynasty.  A  restless 
spirit  was  a-scribed  to  them,  centuries  after,  in 
the  Mohammedan  period,  and  their  historj'  as 
we  have  followed  it  to  this  point  seems  clearly 

■  Anniila.  Un«  3C9-3M.  Winckli-r.  op.  at.,  i,  pi].  6S-41. 
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to  show  that  they  were  of  this  temper  now.' 
Nevertheless,  they  valued  highly  their  ancient 
institutions  and  held  in  high  esteem  the  honor 
of  their  royal  titles.  The  priesthood  must 
always  be  a  conservative  force  in  any  com- 
munity, and  the  Babylonian  priesthood  in 
charge  of  the  worship  of  Marduk,  and  so 
invested  with  the  power  of  making  kings,  who 
must  take  hold  of  the  hands  of  the  god,  main- 
tained with  enthusiasm  the  ancient  customs. 
At  this  time  they  found  less  of  sympathy  among 
the  Chaldeans,  Aramseans,  and  Elamites  than 
among  the  Assyrians.  Tiglathpileser  IV  had  so 
greatly  valued  the  priests  and  the  honors  which 
they  had  to  bestow  that  he  twice  visited  Baby- 
ion  in  order  to  take  the  hands  of  the  god  and 
be  proclaimed  king,  and  Shalmaneser  V  had 
even  more  than  followed  his  example.  Sargon 
might  well  be  expected  to  have  similar  ideas 
and  hopes.  To  him,  therefore,  the  Babylonian 
priesthood  and  all  the  other  wealthy  classes 
which  had  lost  home  or  possessions  looked  as 
a  possible  deliverer  from  the  barbarous  Chal- 
deans and  Elamites. 

Sargon  was  therefore  doubly  prepared  for  an 
attack  on  Merodach-baladan.  He  had  made 
his  own  empire  so  strong  and  safe  that  he  might 
leave  it  without  fear,  and  he  was  certain  of 
a  friendly  reception  from  the  Babylonians. 
His   plan   was   first   to   conquer  the   allies   of 

'  Wincklcr.  Die  KeUidiri/Uexte  Saraon't,  i,  p.  xixii. 
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Merodach-bala<lan  luid  then  to  strike  the  de- 
fenseless Chaldean  himself.  An  army  was  sent 
southward  to  overcome  the  Aramaeans  Hving 
along  the  Klaraite  and  Babylonian  borders. 
These  were  speedily  conquered.  The  Gambuli 
and  the  Aramaean  tribe-S  of  Ru'a.  Khindaru, 
Yatburu,  and  Puqudu  were  organized  into  a 
new  Assyrian  province,  with  Dur-Nabu,  for- 
merly known  as  Dur-Alkhara,  one  of  Merodach- 
baladan's  fortresses,  as  capital.'  This  successful 
movement  cut  off  Mcrodach-baladan  from  his 
former  allies  in  Elam.  When  the  Assyrians 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  captured  the  small 
Babylonian  state  of  Bit-Dakkuri,  Merodach- 
baladan  did  not  venture  upon  a  fight,  but 
fled  into  Yatburu,  whence  he  could  communicate 
with  the  king  of  Elam.  But  Shutur-nankhundi,- 
who  now  ruled  iu  Elam  in  the  room  of  Khum- 
banigash,  was  not  eager  to  help  Merodacli- 
baladan,  and,  though  he  prudently  accepted 
the  gifts  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  offered 
no  help  of  any  kind.'  The  Aramaeans  coidd 
not  help  him  while  an  Assyrian  army  held 
them  in  helpless  subjection,  and  the  Elamites 
would  not.  Merodach-baladan  was  powerless 
with  his  small  army  to  meet  Sargon's  seasoned 
veterans.  He  therefore  fled  southward  into 
his  old  homeland  and  fortified  himself  in  Iqbi- 

'AnnalH,  tinrs  ZM-27I  nri'l  271-277. 

■So  tbe  ABByriBOs  wrile  the  uiune.  whioh  in  EluuJM  U  Shutruk-DAlc- 
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Bel,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  which  had 
now  begun.'  The  Babylonians,  reUeved  of 
their  oi>pres&or,  hailed  Sargon  as  a  deliverer. 
They  oi^anized  a  religious  and  civil  procession 
which  went  to  Dur-Ladinna  to  escort  the 
saviour  of  the  country  to  Babylon.  Sargon 
entered  the  ancient  city,  atid  in  all  things 
conducted  himself  as  a  legitimate  king  of 
Babylon.  He  o£fere<i  the  required  sacrifices;* 
he  restored  the  canal  of  Borsippa,  which  had 
fallen  down;'  and  by  these  two  acts  satisfied  the 
priesthood  and  helped  the  country's  commerce. 
Sargon  was  now  able  to  have  himself  pro- 
claimed king  of  Babylon,  and  might  take  the 
god's  hands  and  fulfill  the  required  ceremonies 
on  New  Year's  Day  of  the  year  709.  If  he 
did  this,  however,  he  would  have  to  repeat 
it  year  by  year,  and  that  might  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible.  He 
could  not  hold  the  priesthood  faithful  to  him- 
self if  he  did  not  perform  the  annual  ceremonies, 
and  though  he  could  doubtless  compel  their 
obedience  without  winning  their  hearts  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  mexpedient.  He  was  too 
wise  to  transfer  the  capital  of  his  reunited 
empire  to  Babylon,  and  he  therefore  adopted 
an  expedient  which  satisfied  both  parties — the 
Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians.  He  adopted 
the  title  of  "shakkanak" — that  is,  governor,  or 

>  AdiuIb.  lioca  2tl'l-206. 
•Annnli,  liooa  £90-300. 
•  /iaaiU.  liuNi  302-301. 
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viceroy — instead  of  icing  of  Babylon,  and  for 
this  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  renew  the 
ceremony  year  by  year.  In  the  montli  of 
Nisan,  at  tlie  great  feast  of  Bel,  iie  took  tlio 
hands  of  Bel  and  Nabu  and  was  prociaimed 
shakkanak  of  Babylon.  In  all  respects  he  had 
as  much  power  and  influence  as  though  he 
were  called  king.' 

In  the  next  month  Sargon  began  his  cam- 
paign against  Menxlach-buladan.  Tlie  unfor- 
tunate Chaldean  had  withdrawn  in  the  early 
spring  or  late  winter  from  Iqbi-Bel  to  hie  old 
city  of  Bit-Yakin,  where  he  employed  his  time 
in  the  ojieralion  of  extensive  fortifications 
against  Sargon,  whose  invasion  he  must-  have 
t>een  continually  expecting.  lie  opened  a  canaJ 
from  the  Kuphrat<>s  and  filled  the  country 
about  the  city  with  water,  breaking  down  all 
the  bridges,  so  tliat  no  approach  to  the  city 
was  possible.  Sargon  found  a  way  to  over- 
come this  difficulty,  though  he  does  not  en- 
lighten us  as  to  his  method.  The  city,  once 
attacked,  soon  fell,  and  Merodach-baladan,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  first  assault,  made 
good  his  escape  to  Elani.  An  army  from  the 
Puqudu  and  the  Sut^,  who  were  coming  to 
help  Merodach-baladan,  was  then  overcome  and 
the  city  of  Bi1--Yakin  first  jihmdered  and  then 
destroyed.*      In    the    city    Sargon    found    the 

'  WinckliT,  Gttthiclitf.  p.  137. 
■AnoalK,  linn  SlT-aAS. 
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rich  men  of  Babylonia  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  property  in  order  that  Merodach- 
baladan  might  reward  the  men  who  had  made 
him  king.  They  were  sent  back  to  their  homes 
and  their  property  restored.  Fmrthermore,  the 
priesthood  received  a  rich  reward  for  their 
share  in  Sargon's  triumphs  by  the  return  of 
gods  whom  Merodach-baladan  had  taken  away 
and  the  restoration  of  the  elaborate  temple 
worship  in  Ur,  Uruk,  Eridu,  Larsa,  and  other 
places  of  less  moment,  while  the  tithes  to  the 
temples  were  newly  revised  and  imposed  upon 
the  people.  The  land  of  Bit-Yakin  was  placed 
beyond  any  opportunities,  it  would  seem,  for 
further  rebellion,  by  the  deportation  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  to  Kummukh,  from  which 
came  captives  to  take  their  place.  The  land 
waa  then  turned  into  an  Assyrian  province  to 
be  governed  from  Babylon  and  Gambuli.' 
Awed  by  such  proceedings.  King  Uperi,  of  the 
island  of  Dilmun,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  sent 
gifts. 

By  this  campaign,  aa  much  by  the  peaceful 
operations  which  attended  it  as  by  the  success 
of  arms,  Babylonia  was  completely  pacified, 
and  was  now  ruled  easily  by  the  Assyrians 
for  several  years.  Sargon  had  completely  re- 
stored the  old  order  of  things  against  great 
odds,  and  with  extreme  difficulty. 

While  Sargon  was  engaged  thus  in  Babylonia 

'  AddbIs,  liiH»  366,  367,  369. 
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his  representatives  were  hardly  less  suecesaful 
elsewhere.  In  the  far  west  the  governor  of 
the  Assyrian  province  of  Que,  imitatinR  his 
royal  master,  Sargon,  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Mushkfi.  The  people  of  Mushkfi  were  among 
the  traditional  enemies  of  Assj'ria.  They  had 
been  opposed  to  Tiglathpileser  I,  and  they 
had  a  large  share  in  stirring  up  opposition  in 
8yria  to  lat<;r  Assyrian  kings.  For  a  long 
time  the  Assyrians  had  not  suffered  any  inter- 
ference at  their  hands.  Their  dominions  were 
bounded  now  on  the  south  and  east  by  the 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  their  ruler  was 
Mita.  The  Assyrian  governor  met  with  such 
success  in  conquest  and  plunder  that  Mita 
was  forced  to  send  an  embassy  to  Sargon, 
who  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Elam,  to  sue 
for  peace.'  At  the  same  time  Sargon  received 
gifts  from  seven  kii^s  of  Cyprus,  though 
what  they  may  have  feared  does  not  appear.' 
Years  after  (708  B.  C.)  Sargon  acknowledged 
their  gifts  with  a  present  of  a  black  marble 
stele  engraved  with  his  portrait. 

At  this  same  period  also  there  was  a  new 
spasm  of  vigor  in  the  almost  defunct  empire 
of  Urartu.  Argistis  was  now  king  over  what, 
remained  of  the  once  powerful  empire,  and 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  regain 
some   of   the   lost   possessions.     He   induced 

■Aonala.  lm»  371-373^  Onersl  Inscriplion.  Hdcb  150-163. 
■Annils.  lines  3S3~3SS^  GciicibI   Inicnpiion.  linoi  14£,   I«6;  Stel*, 
col-  ii. 
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MuttallUf  prince  of  Kummukh,  to  join  in  a 
confederation.  Before  anything  could  be  accom- 
plished the  news  was  brought  that  Bit^-Yakin 
had  fallen  and  an  Assyrian  army  was  already 
on  its  way  to  the  north.  Muttallu  was  so 
discomfited  by  tins  news  that  he  sought  safety 
in  flight.  His  family  and  all  his  treasiires 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  and  his 
land  was  henceforth  organized  and  adminis- 
tered as  a  province.  This  fall  of  Kummukh 
happened  at  just  the  right  time  to  enable  the 
interchange  of  inhabitants  with  Bit-Yakin, 
which  was  mentioned  above.' 

In  708  we  reach  the  last  campaign  of  which 
Sargon  has  left  his  own  account.  Dalta,  prince 
of  Elippi,  who  had  acknowledged  the  sujjremacy 
of  Ass>Tia,  was  dead,  and  there  was  a  strife 
about  the  succession  between  his  sons,  Nibe 
and  Ishpabara.  The  former  appealed  to  Elam 
for  help,  which  lie  received,  and  by  which  he 
was  able  to  drive  out  Ishpabara.  The  latter 
then,  on  his  part,  appealed  to  Sargon,  who  wan 
the  lawful  overlord  of  the  countr>'.  Hargon 
at  once  responded  by  sending  an  army  which 
conquered  Nibe  and  his  Elamite  allies,  cap- 
tured his  capital  city,  Marubisliti,  and  took 
him  prisoner  to  AssjTia.  The  land  was  then 
8et  once  more  in  order,  with  Ishpabara  as  king.* 

■AiiDkla.  liiiM  302-401:  Genaral  lucrtptloii,  li(>«  IIU  11'.  S« 
pBie  1 76.  sbova. 

•  AnCBla,  liiM  M3-4I3.  WlbcUu.  op.  dt.  l.  pp.  OS-Tli  Ouienl  Ib- 
tetititioa,  Udm  117,  Vll.  Und.,  pp.  Ilft-121. 
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But  though  tho  offitiial  accounts  of  the 
wars  have  ceased  we  have  nevertheless  iu  a 
flcrica  of  letters  most  vivid  accounts  of  the 
happenings  that  followed.  During  this  same 
year  (708)  Argistis  moved  southward,  clearly 
purposing  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  his  father 
and  to  turn  back  into  his  own  kingdom  the 
provinces  that  had  been  lost.  At  Elisswlu 
his  forces  were  increased  by  a  general  levy 
from  various  parts  of  Annenia,'  an(]  the  sine«-8 
of  war  renewed  by  a  tribute  from  the  Zikirti. 
Whether  because  he  feit  himself  too  weak, 
or  because  there  was  an  early  season  of  bad 
weather,  Argistis  did  not  advance,  though  it 
was  now  only  Klul  (September),  but  waited 
imtil  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (707).  This 
hesitation  was  fatal  to  his  hopes  and  dreams, 
for  in  that  spring  the  existence  of  his  kingdom 
wa.^  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  wandering 
Iranians  who  had  come  over  the  Caucasus, 
seeking  new  homes,  and  threatening  to  engidf 
the  civilization  of  Western  Asia.  These  were 
called  Gimmirai  by  the  A.ssyriaiis,  and  Gomer 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  were  later  to  be  known 
as  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Greeks  and  Cinjbri 
by  the  Romans,  and  it  is  one  branch  of  them 
that  probably  at  last  pushed  far  into  Wales 
and  there  were  known  as  tlie  Cymrj'.  Argistis 
was  compelled  to  meet  the  threat  of  their  ad- 

'Brltlah  Miii-Piim  S1-3-4.  fHI,  Hurr-r's  Ullm.  No.  4ai;,  iohnK  Babi/- 
funian  ami  Atiorian  iMUt,  Contrticti  and  Lrllm  IIWM),  ji.  341.  TliU 
lettn  yna  wtjtitiii  by  Aihur-riniB. 
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vance,  and  turning  away  from  a  southern 
advance  went  northward  to  meet  the  Cim- 
merians, who  defeated  him  in  the  land  of  Gamir 
and  at  one  fell  blow  ended  every  possibility 
of  the  restoration  of  real  power  in  the  destinies 
of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Urartu.'  The 
Cimmerians,  however,  pushed  on  and  made 
their  chief  settlement  in  Cappadocia,  and  did 
not  again  threaten  either  Urartu  or  Assyria 
directly. 

In  706  Saigon  made  an  expedition  against 
Tabal,  and  in  705  met  the  Cimmerians  who 
were  now  under  the  leadership  of  Eshpai  the 
Kulummite,  and  must  have  passed  from  the 
stage  of  Wandering  hordes  into  some  sort  of 
military  organization.  In  the  battle  Sargon 
fell,  and  apparently  his  personal  camp  was 
taken.^  His  body  was  recovered  and  sent 
back  to  Assyria,  where  his  son  Sennacherib 
buried  it  with  all  honors.  The  sword  had  slipped 
from  the  hand  that  had  wielded  it  as  none 
other  had  ever  done  before  among  his  pred- 
ecessors upon  the  Assyrian  throne.  He  had 
indeed  reached  to  the  full  the  warlike  am- 
bitions of  his  life.  He  had  reunited  Babylonia 
to  the  empire  and  broi^t  it  into  complete 

'  The  rcporlH  of  thin  deciaive  Rght  were  seat  by  varioua  AHsyrifui 
ofFirers  to  Sennacherib,  who  passed  them  on  to  Sargon,  his  father.  See 
eapedally  Britiah  MueeuiD  K.  485,  Harper's  Letter;  No.  112.  See 
OIniBti'ad,  Weatem  Atia  in  tiu  Daj/M  of  Sargon,  p.  156. 

■  This  is  Dot  perfeetly  clear,  [or  the  tablet  (II  R,  69)  is  badly  broken. 
It  has  been  collated  alresh  by  Delitxach  {Beilrllge  rur  Aimriolooi'i  i, 
61S  n.}. 
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subjection,  so  that  it  was  as  easily  ruled  as 
Assyria  itself.  He  had  ended  the  Hittite 
empire,  a  great  plague  spot  in  his  predecessor's 
maps.  He  had  crushed  the  empire  of  Urartu, 
or  Chaldia,  and  so  rendered  safe  his  own  north- 
em  border.  He  had  brought  into  safe  subjec- 
tion all  the  troublesome  Syrian  states.  There 
were  indeed  no  other  imdertakings  which  he 
might  reasonably  hope  to  accom])li8h  which 
it  would  be  wise  to  begin. 

The  works  of  jwace  in  Sargon's  reign  were 
as  brilliant  as  his  cami>aigns  had  been.  He  was 
not  content  merely  with  the  repairing  of  palaces 
and  temples,  or  even  with  their  rebuilding, 
as  were  most  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  were 
before  him.  He  undertook  the  colossal  task 
of  founding  a  new  city  which  should  bear  his 
own  mune,  Dur-Shar-rukin  (Sargon's-burg).  The 
city  was  rectangular  in  form  enclosed  withiu 
walls  neariy  two  thousand  yards  in  lenglh. 
The  walls,  resting  upon  rubble  between  stone 
facings,  were  of  unburned  brick  and  no  less 
than  eighty  feet  thick,  and  of  unknown  height, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  towers.  There 
were  eight  gates  each  named  in  honor  of  an 
AssjTian  deity,  and  the  entrances  were  guarded 
by  great  winged  bulls  with  human  lieads, 
carved  in  stone  and  \veighing  forty  tons  each, 
flanked  within  the  gate  by  a  human  figure 
with  wings,  holding  a  basket  in  his  left  hand 
and  a  cone  in  the  right.    Within  the  city  he 
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erected  a  vast  palace  which  must  have  occu- 
pied years  in  the  building.  It  had  fourteen 
courts  and  eighty-seven  rooms,  and  was  divided 
into  four  sections,  which  have  been  assigned, 
with  quite  probable  correctness,  to  servants, 
officials,  priests  and  women.  The  palace  walls 
varied  here  and  there  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  roofs  would 
appear  to  have  been  vaulted,'  though  there 
is  evidence  that  in  SennaeheribV  reign  the 
use  of  domed  roofs  had  begun.  Its  walls 
were  covered  on  the  inside  with  magnificent 
inscriptions  recounting  the  great  deeds  of  his 
reign.  These  were  so  adniirable  in  their  execu- 
tion as  to  give  us  a  strong  impression  of  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  age  which  Sargon  had  made 
a  conquering  age.  In  707  the  palace  was 
finished  and  the  city  ready  for  the  entrance 
of  the  gods  who  were  to  transform  it  from  a 
vast  and  beautiful  pile  of  bricks  into  a  real 
place  of  residence.  In  706  the  new  capital 
city  was  dedicated  as  a  royal  residence  and 
the  king  entered  his  real  palace  in  which  he 
was  to  dwell  in  some  peace  for  but  a  short 
time.  In  705  he  died,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
battle,  and  the  only  mtelligible  word  of  his 
passing  that  has  come  down  the  centuries  to 
us  is  that  he  "was  not  buried  in  his  house."' 

'  See   the   evidence   briefly   wt   lorth   in   BuKlcock,   ifMopofumtan 
Arehaolooji,  t>-  tSS- 

'  See  Handcock,  p.  I6S. 

•iua  blci-iu  In  l^ib-ru.  K.  4730.  lint  B.     Winckler,  KeiitdtriftUxtt, 
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The  building  of  Sargon's-burg,  though  the 
most  pretentious  of  iiis  works,  waa  only  one 
of  many  building  enterpriseB,  several  of  great 
she.  During  most  of  his  reign  the  king  lived 
and  held  court  at  Calah.  There  he  resided 
in  a  palace  erected  originally  by  Ashurnazirpal 
III,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Sargon,  and  riclily 
adorned  with  the  booty  taken  from  Carclieniish. 
At  Nineveh  he  restored  the  temple  to  Nabu 
and  Marduk  and  his  building  bricks  have 
been  found  in  its  ruins.' 

In  the  magnificence  of  his  building  opera- 
tions he  probably  excelled  all  the  kings  who 
preceded  him.  Certainly  no  ruins  of  a  former 
age  yet  found  approacli  tlie  magnificence  of 
the  great  palaces  which  he  built  in  the  city 
which  bore  his  name.  In  all  other  works  he 
is  naturally  brought  into  comparii^on  and  con- 
trast with  Tiglathpileser  IV.  Like  him,  lie 
was  great  ui  the  planning  and  organization 
of  great  campaigns,  and  probably  excelled  in 
the  patient  and  slow  moving  on  the  outworks 
and  allies  of  an  enemy's  coimtry  liefore  making 
the  final  attack.  lie  was  also  greater  in  the 
miccessful  carrying  out  of  great  battles  and 
sieges.  P'or  there  is  nothing  in  the  campaigns 
of  Tiglathpileser  which  equals  the  taking  of 
liit-Yakin.    As  an  administrator  over  the  des- 

ii,  i>.  63.     Atlvrimialiiirk'  Ft/TtrJiuntiin,  i,  \i,  411.     Wincklpr's  attsmpc 
to  MiiDMt  thin  pvciil  with  (lii^  p&iwiii?  lu.  li.  4-20  la  not  CQurlndng. 
(Smi  WliioUiT,  (IfMhiehlf  liraiU,  p.  laa.) 
'  WiiiGliI«r.  SarjFii.  i.  195. 
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times  of  diverse  peoples  he  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  his  predecessor.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plan  of  colonization  and  deporta- 
tion he  far  exceeded  the  limits  which  marked 
the  labors  of  Tiglathpileser.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  in  originality  of  idea  and  of  plan  he 
was  far  behind  Tiglathpileser.  It  was  he,  and 
not  Sar^on,  who  invented  this  method  of  dealing 
with  turbulent  populations.  Sargon  was  only 
building  on  the  foundations  laid  by  another, 
and  it  is  easy  to  show  in  many  cases  that  he 
is  the  imitator  and  not  the  originator.  Never- 
theless, there  shoidd  be  no  diminution  of  his 
fame  as  a  conqueror  and  king.  If  Tiglath- 
pileser had  plaimed  the  empire,  now  become 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  it  was  Sargon 
who  had  built  much  of  it  and  rebuilt  nearly 
all  the  rest.  Again  had  a  usurper  surpassed 
the  greatest  deeds  of  a  legitimate  king,  and 
made  his  name  immortal  in  his  country's 
annals. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE    REIGN   OP  SENNACHBHIIt 


In  the  same  month  in  which  Sargon  died, 
and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  (Ab, 
end  of  July),  Sennacherib'  (704-682)  ascended 
the  throne.  lie  was  the  son  of  Sargon,  who 
had  ao  well  governed  liis  land  and  so  thor- 
oughly settled  his  power  and  control  over 
it  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the 
order  of  succession  from  father  to  son.  But, 
though  he  succeeded  to  the  inlieritancc  of  the 
great  empire  without  trouble,  there  were  tre- 
mendous  difficulties  to  be  settled  at  once. 

The  priesthood  of  Babylonia  and  in  general 
the  Babylonian  people  were  waiting  to  see 
what  position  he  would  take  up  with  reference 
to    the    proud    and    ancient    people    who    felt 

'  The  |irinrl|ia1  aiilh»riti«  tor  the  trisai  of  Spiiiiacherib  ue:  {>)  The 
Tuyliir  Pcinm  (nxuully  I'allixl  (Vi>i>'l"'')  (iiililisl»il  I  R.  i,  37  42,  uii) 
ftlsu  Ahi'1'Vi'iiicldi.T.  Keiliehrifttrxte.  Pp.  17-32  (Ui  lie  used  vr[lh  aome 
nautioii).  It  miiliiiiui  llii>  rvcfird  tif  thr  Rrsl  right  fampniKii}  nf  8<-ii- 
nachi-rili.  biiJ  llii'  corlirr  builUiiiu  i>|M-rHtJi)UH  at  Niiitvoli — Ihe  Hil- 
kutalli.  It  bcun  the  ilule  (^Ol  B.  C  It  hiu  brcu  lniiHlBI«l  into 
C>nniiiui  by  Hiiriiiiid.  Iff  Stekmeitigi  Priwnut  dn  SanlierA  in  traniKnJnr- 
trm  Gruiuit^Jl  'iiui  ('rbfifftium/^  itiiil  liy  Hi'K'^I'I.  K^UtiMrhri/l-  Hibl,,  ii, 
pp.  ao.  tr.,  DUd  iuto  Ennliiih  by  Rogers.  Rrcordi  of  tht  fatt.  Nvw  Serin, 
vl.  pp.  S3  11)1.  tuid  piirl  (■(  it  (tho  Ji^nuuli'iii  <~:iiii[>uiic[>)  in  Impiovnl 
fomi  ia  Romn.  Curui/unn  faraa-^li,  pp,  3-10-344.  (b>  Tlii'  Brlliiuo 
Cyliudcr.  Briibh  MuBrum  K    1680.  a,  twrrd  cyUiidct  dated  7U3  B.  C. 
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Taylor  Cylinder.    Brillsh  Miiscum,  Xo.  91032. 

IPhotugraph  by  W.  A.  Mangell  &  Co.,  London.) 
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■ 

^m        themselves    to    be    the    better,    even    thouRh 

H         they  were  the  weaker,  portion  of  the  empire, 

H         Had  Sennacherib  gone  at  once  to  Babylonia 

H         and  taken  the  hands  of  the  god,  he  might 

H         have  been  proclaimed  skc^kanak  of  Babylon, 

H  as  Sargon  had  been,  and  it  is  altogether  prot> 

^  able   that   he   would   have   had   no   important 

difficulties  with   Babylonia.      He   saw   clearly, 

however,   the  dajigers   of   a  dual   capital  and 

the    impossibility    of    mutually    pleasing    two 

great  peoples  so  diverw  in  all  their  ideas  and 

aims.    So  long  as  Babylon   remained  a  great 

city,  and  Its  citizens  nourii^hed  their  national 

life  and  kept  burning  their  national  pride,  there 

nnd  conliunuiK  ll>c  appount  of  Ihc  Bril  two  runpulfcni,  nnd  of  llm  tiioilc 
on  the  new  puliii^  at  NiuFv^'h  thun  Fur  no^'implinboii.  It  in  piibljuhtid 
in  L(tyard,  /lUCTipdom  in  the  Cuneiform  Chataettt.  pliii™  ftl,  (H.  (c) 
The  RasHun  Cylinder.  Hril.i"!i  MiiH-uiti  Kt)-T-10.  i,  bIiw  h»rt<'l  nlmpod. 
It  is  datml  TOO  B.  C,  mnd  oontaftis  Ihr  ruiiipniKn  of  Tl)l  in  th''  wiiit. 
(d)  The  Scnmuhitrih  Prwiu,  Itritinh  Museum  No.  lOIIlxK),  urtjiKunu), 
M  inthra  hieh.  xnd  I'mitxiiiina  140  liii""  of  toil,  whil>^  \\w  Tnylnr  hu* 
but  4S7  IJDcw,  though  rtu^h  a  Bliatitly  loiiEn.  It  js  ilnird  in  IJ1>4.  mid 
ii  nf  tIfVM  inipoiI«nn>  tn^riiuH  It  Rontiutui  Ilio  ai-iH)uiit«  "I  Ivro  <iiuu- 
pHignn  in  AOS  »iid  fl9G  nini'l"!  (r<iiii  th*  vllicr  Irils.  Thin  primi  U 
publishpd  [or  the  firat  lime  by  King.  Citneiform  Tali,  ixvl.  who  hIm) 
IMiiel«(«s  iioTlion*  of  ll.  To  II  wr  un  nbai  IikIhIiIihI  fur  importoDt 
t«p<>|crnphliiKl  notM  khout  Niimvcih.  mix-niilly  niu'vrniiia  tlio  rciynl 
pitlBF<i'  and  the  Mty  wall*.  («)  The  BnviBii  Stele,  published  III  K.  14. 
truulaUid  into  Fretioh  by  Pojuion.  l.'liuenplioa  dc  iJanvan,  Tatt. 
tradttiiim  H  enrnmtntnxrr.  philnl'iii'l'"-  I'*ri".  It'TS-SO.  »nil  iDld  llnKhi^h 
by  Pinohes.  RrronU  of  lAc  Fatl.  Pint  BcrieK.  ix.  pp.  21'2N.  (f)  I'lm 
N«by  Yunu*  InMrlplion.  published  I  R.  4^1.  nnd  porllalty  irHiiolnlTd 
bjr  BMold,  KnIinwhrifL  Biht..  ii,  pp.  IIS,  119,  Sw.  further.  Winskler. 
TtaOnteh  mm  Alfm  Tttlanutru,  p.  47,  and  Dnjtcnd  in  Gnwnunnn.  All- 
orimliditiAe  TrMr  uTut  Bilrlrr,  p.  121.  taal[inli>  3.  (g)  Minor  Iiiiii'ri[i- 
Ilonx  III  M-iuu>r«-hiiii<lt.  KeiUchrifUirilt  aan  Aanir  I,  Nov,  43-50.  and 
AntJriH'.  Faluneaofrk*  ton  Amur.  Tntbuiid.  pp,  17B.  177,  (h)  Tho 
Arafiijin  (.'ampaien.  UnRnad.  VorderiuialiMekt  SehrifUltHkmAUr  der 
Mni(^.  Mm.  ni  Btrlia.  I,  p.  73,  f.  RuBi^ns  Vuneifirrm  ParalUtt.  pp. 
345,  349. 
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would  always  be  arising  opportunities  for  vexa- 
tion against  Assyria,  and  therefore  possibilities 
for  some  slii'ewd  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  to 
gain  leadership  over  the  popular  clamor  and 
seize  tlie  throne.  The  maintenance  of  a  dual 
kingdom  was  essentially  an  anomaly.  If  col- 
onization and  deportation  accomplished  so  much 
in  the  north  and  the  west  for  continuity  and 
peace,  why  should  just  the  opposite  plan  be 
continued  in  Babylonia?  Tiglathpileser,  Shal- 
maneser,  and  8argon  had  done  nothing  to 
diminish  the  national  feeling  in  Babylonia,  but 
rather  had  contril)uted  fuel  to  the  flame. 
Tiglathpileser's  visits  to  Babylon  in  order  that 
he  might  be  proclaimed  king  had  fostered 
Babylonian  pride,  in  that  they  made  the  As- 
syrian king  a  suitor  for  honors  at  the  hands 
of  priesthood,  though  he  had  in  reality  won 
his  triuinpli  by  force  of  arras.  Shahnaneser 
had  done  exactly  the  same  thing.  Sargon 
had  done  even  worse,  for  he  hatl  accepted  the 
lesser  title  of  shakkariak  in  order  that  he  might 
be  delivered  from  the  onerous  annual  visit 
to  Babylon  and  be  free  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleased.  Sennacherib  would  do  none  of  these 
things.  He  was  a  loyal  Assyrian  and  no  Baby- 
lonian, and  was  determined  to  break  with  all 
this  past  history,  in  which  his  own  country 
had  the  power,  but  gave  up  its  semblance  and 
its  show.  He  would  possess  that  also,  and 
show  the  world  that  Assi'ria  was  not  merely 
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the  head  of  the  empire,  but  its  absolute  master. 
He  would,  in  other  words,  treat  Babylonia 
as  a  subject  state  and  pay  no  attention  to  its 
royal  ideas,  its  kingly  titles,  and  its  priestly 
authorities.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  decision 
jealousy  was  mixed  up  with  ambition.  Sen- 
nacherib could  not  have  looked  the  empire 
over  without  learning  that  Assyria  was  still 
a  raw  and  uncouth  country,  leaning  upon 
Babylonia  for  every  sign  of  culture.  Perhaps 
he  felt  that  this  position  of  Babylon  itself 
might  make  it  some  day  the  capital  of  the 
entire  empire,  while  Assyria  lost  its  leadership 
altogether.  His  p>olicy  must  prevent  any  such 
possibility  as  that. 

Sennacherib  must  have  formed  his  plans 
and  matured  his  policy  even  before  his  father 
was  dead,  for  it  seems  to  come  into  play  at 
once.  The  first  sign  of  it  was  purely  negative, 
but  it  was  carefully  noted  in  Babylonia,  and 
the  record  of  the  divergent  views  has  come 
down  to  us.  Sennacherib  did  not  go  to  Babylon 
to  be  crowned  or  proclaimed  king  or  shakkanak. 
As  we  now  see  the  case  from  the  vantage 
point  of  later  history  this  was  a  fatal  blunder. 
The  empire  divided  in  opinion  at  once.  The 
so-called  Babylonian  Chronicle,  resting  on  offi- 
cial sources,  sets  down  for  704  and  703  Sen- 
nacherib as  king  of  Babylon.  That  is  to  say, 
Sennacherib,  without  the  carryiug  out  of  the 
usual  rites,  without  the  ordinary  concessions 
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to  the  time-lionorcKl  regulations  of  tlie  j)riest^ 
hood,  without  any  salve  for  Babylonian  pride, 
called  himself  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  state 
record,  compiled  by  authority,  sets  him  down 
as  king.  Rut  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  which 
clearly  goes  back  to  Babylonian  sources,  marks 
the  years  704  and  703  as  "kinifleas."^  This 
was  the  real  Babylonian  opinion.  This  man 
Sennacherib  might  collect  hi.s  taxes  and  tributes 
because  he  had  the  armed  forces  wherewith 
to  enforce  his  demands,  but  he  could  not  force 
the  hearts  of  the  iieoiile  to  acknowledge  him 
as  the  genuine,  the  legitimate,  king.  In  this, 
the  first  stroke  of  a  new  and  rcvohitionary 
policy,  Sennacherib  had  made  jiroviHion  for  a 
disturbance  which  sliouki  vex  his  life,  if,  in- 
deed, it  did  not  disnipt  his  kingdom — such 
force  have  ancient  custom  amd  solemn  rehgioua 
rites. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue  long 
— an  Assyriaii  king  claiming  to  be  king  in 
Babylon  while  the  Babylonians  denied  tliat  he 
was  king  at  all.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Babylonia,  and  a  man  of  humble  origin,  called 
in  the  King  List'  son  of  a  slave,  by  name 
Marduk-zakir-shum,  was  proclaimed  king.  Here 
was  again  a  disturbance  brought  on  by  folly, 
and  likely  to  grow  worse  before  it  was  better. 
In  this   condition  of  affairs  the  ever-watchful 

'  Si-p  iihovi:,  viil.  i.  p,  .M4, 

•  lire  Pinchffl,  "The  Bnbj-loniiin  Kiniui  of  iJio  Sncnnr)  P^riivl.'"  Pn>- 
Mtdinfft  of  Ihe  Hocielv  o/  Bitilual  Arr-turvloQi/:  vi,  col.  jv.  line  13. 
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and  certainly  able  Merodach-baladan  saw  his 
opportunity.  Marduk-zakir-iihum  had  reigned 
one  month  when  the  Chaldean  appeared,  and 
was  able  to  have  himself  again  set  up  as  king 
(702).  He  now  set  out  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  would  compel  Sennacherib 
to  leave  him  aione  in  the  enjoj'ment  of  the 
old  honor  and  position.  It  was  Sargon  who 
had  so  long  left  him  in  peace,  while  he  was 
occupied  in  pacifying  the  west.  If  he  could 
now  disturb  the  west  again  and  divert  from 
himself  Sennacherib  and  his  armies,  he  might 
again  be  i>crTnittcd  to  rule  long  enough  to  fix 
himself  firmly  in  his  position.  This  time  he 
might  hope  to  have  less  difficulty  in  satisfying 
his  Elamite  and  Chaldean  followers.  The  plan 
was  admit,  and  promised  well.  The  Book  of 
Kings'  narrates  that  Merodach-baladan  sent  an 
embassy  to  Hezekiah  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness.  Hezekiah 
showed  his  visitors  the  royal  treasures  and 
arsenals,  doubtless  greatly  impressing  them 
with  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Judah.  There 
is  no  hint  of  any  ulterior  purpose  in  the  mind 

'  2  Kings  XX.  12  19,  Thnrt  hu  been  ■otna  doubt  lu  la  the  tjme  when 
thin  nmlMiry  whh  wnt.  U  liiw  tmrn  aiaiitiiH)  la  the  Uni  rt-i^pi  of  MrTo- 
dMh-btUBrdHii  under  Sareoo  (so  I^nurmtiDl.  Hommcl,  Gfne/iie/n*.  p.  704; 
Wiuckler.  Dit  KnUehriflleitt  Sargon'i,  j,  p,  iixi.  cole  2).  Uid  alint  to 
bin  KmntI  rf^Kii  (M  Srhndi-t.  Cunei/nrtn  /ruenptuHu  aitd  tin  Old  Tttta- 
menl.  u,  2S.  29:  E,  Me>-er.  OrtehidHi  drt  Atttrthumi,  i.  p.  Ae&:  Wijirlder. 
GofkidUe,  p.  l:»;  MOrdtrt-Delituch.  Gadticht;  2d  cd..  p.  107;  Ma«. 
prco.  Tha  Patina  <>!  ""  KmtKto.  p,  'llii).  Thf  Intti-r  \ir«  nceiiii)  lo 
ice  U>  fit  tJie  Aiw)-riiui  BfluKliuii  bcVtcr.    So  tlaa  Btvaoled.  UiMam  of 
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of  Merodach-baladaii,  but  the  result  shows 
clearly  that  this  embassy  was  really  intended 
to  sow  BGotls  of  rebelHon.  It  is  most  probal)le 
that  he  also  sought  to  draw  Egjpt  iuto  some 
rebellious  compact,  for  Scnnaelierib  later  had 
also  to  fight  that  country.  Tlie  plan  to  divert 
Sennacherib  to  the  west  .failed  because  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  kingdom  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  had  obtained  in  the  days 
of  Saigon.  Sargon  was  a  usurper,  and  had 
to  make  sure  of  his  borders  and  establish 
himself  upon  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sennacherib  inherited  a  kingdom  which  ac- 
cepted his  rule  without  a  murmur,  and  was 
therefore  better  able  to  look  after  Merodach- 
baladan  at  once.  He  made  no  false  step  in 
the  quelling  of  this  rebellion,  though  his  own 
folly  had  been  the  real  cau.se  of  it.  He  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  Palestinian  states  to  their 
own  pleasure  and  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
disaflfcction  in  Babylonia. 

Sennacherib  crossed  the  Tigris  and  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Babylon,  meeting  with 
little  opposition  until  he  reached  Kish,  about 
nine  miles  east  of  Babylon,  where  Merodach- 
baladan  had  dej)loyed  his  forces.  Here  was 
fought  the  first  battle,  and  Merodach-baladan 
was  completely  routed  and  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.^     The  city  of  Babylon  was 

■T<>>-lor  Prism.  «>l.  i.  Una  19-23.  Rogcn,  Rt«vnU  of  Hit  Pal.  New 
Beriee.  ci,  |>,  M. 
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not  prepared  for  a  siege,  and  Sennacherib 
entered  it  without  difficulty.  The  palace  of 
Merodach'faaladan  was  plundered  of  everything 
valuable,  but  apparently  Sennacherib  did  not 
disturb  the  possessions  of  the  native  Baby- 
lonians. He  then  marched  into  Chaldea,  ran- 
sacking the  whole  country.  In  one  of  his 
records  of  this  campaign  Sennacherib  declares 
that  he  destroyed  eighty-nine  cities  and  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  villages;'  in  another  he 
gives  seventy-six  cities  and  four  hxmdred  and 
twenty  villages.*  Whatever  the  correct  figures 
may  be  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  land 
was  fearfully  punished.  Merodach-baladan,  who 
had  hidden  himself  in  Guzuman,  was  not 
captured.  When  this  was  done  Sennacherib 
set  about  the  governmental  reorganization  of 
the  country.  He  had  with  him  a  young  man 
named  Bel-ibni,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  but 
reared  in  the  royal  palace  of  Assyria.  Him 
Sennacherib  made  king  in  this  year  (702), 
after  Merodach-baladan  had  reigned  but  nine 
months.^  When  Sennacherib  was  ready  to 
return  to  Assyria  he  carried  back  immense 
booty  with  him,  and  besides  the  horses  and 
asses  and  camels  and  sheep  he  took  away 
two   himdred    and    eight    thousand    people.* 

'  K.  1044.     See  Beiold,  Keaituehri/l.  BM..  ii,  p.  84. 

■  Taylor  Priim,  i,  linea  34,  3fi. 

•  Alenuder  Pdyhiltor  taya  fix  montlu. 

*The  Taylor  Cylinder,  AnnalB  of  BemuMhorib,  I,  19-62  (I  R.  37). 
Compare  tnnaUtJOD  by  RogeiB,  Rtoard*  of  tiu  PcM,  New  .Seriea,  vi, 
pp.  83,  fl. 
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This  extensive  deportation  must  have  been 
made,  according  to  the  pohcy  of  Tiglalh- 
pilescr,  to  achieve  peace  and  prevent  fur- 
ther rebellion.  How  well  even  this  heroic 
treatment  succeeded  with  a  high-strung  people 
Ukc  the  Babylonians  only  later  history  can 
show. 

Aftfir  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  campaign 
Sennacherib  marched  into  the  territory  of  the 
Kasshu  and  Y asubigallu ,  who  lived  in  the 
Median  mountains  east  of  Babylonia.  They 
were  a  semibarbaric  people,  and  the  campaign 
must  have  been  undertaken  merely  to  make 
the  Assyrian  border  country  safe  from  their 
plundering  raids.  The  invasion  was  success- 
ful in  reducing  the  country,  and  captive,s  of 
war  were  settled  in  it,  while  the  nomadic 
inhabitants  were  forced  to  settle  down  in  the 
cities.  In  this  countrj'  some  of  the  Babylonians 
whom  Sennacherib  had  carried  off  may  have 
found  their  home.  Thence  into  EUipi  Sen- 
nacherib continued  his  march.  Ishpabara,  whom 
Sargon  had  made  king,  liad  not  paid  his  tribute 
regularly,  and  must  now  be  punished.  Fearing 
the  consequences  of  his  faithlessness,  Ishpabara 
fled,  and  Sennacherib  easily  captured  the  cap- 
ital, Marubishti,  with  the  villages  in  its  en- 
virons. A  part  of  the  country  was  colonized 
and  then  annexed  to  the  province  of  Kharkhar, 
as  Ellipi  had  been  to  that  of  Arrapkha.  Aft^r 
the   withdrawal   of   the   Assyrians,    Ishpabara 
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appears  to   have   regained   some  of  his  lost 
territory.' 

In  701  Sennacherib  was  forced  to  invade 
tlie  west.  He  gives  us  no  new  reasons  for 
this  invasion,  but  the  occasion  for  it  is  easily 
read  between  the  Unes  of  !iis  rcM:ards,  and 
deduced  from  the  biblical  narrative.  When 
rebellions  were  afoot  in  Babylonia,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  were  successful,  when  Eg>*pt  was 
eager  to  regain  lost  prestige  in  a  land  where 
she  had  once  been  all-powerful,  when  an  em- 
bassy from  the  indefatigable  Merodach-baladan 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Babylonia  to  win 
sympathy  and  the  help  of  a  diversion  in  the 
west,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  these  small 
states  should  remain  quiet  and  pay  their  an- 
nual tribute  without  a  murmur.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  inclined  Hezekiah  of  Judah 
may  have  been  to  joiu  in  an  open  rebellion  at 
this  time.  He  had,  however,  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion which  would  make  it  easy  for  him  to  do 
so;  and  the  war  party  with  its  national  enthu- 
siasm and  unthinking  patriotism  was  strong 
at  his  court.  This  policy  was  bitterly  oiiposed 
by  Isaiah,  the  leader  of  the  cautious-minded 
men,  who  saw  only  disaster  in  any  breach 
with  Assyria  at  this  lime.  Isaiah  was  no 
lover  of  AssjTia,  but  he  saw  clearly  how  weak 
and  poor  was  the  help  ^vhich  the  land  might 
hope  for  from  the  outside.    The  Syrian  states 

>  T>>-lDr  Priou.  i.  03  In  ii,  33.  Ruepr.  vp.  cti..  *1.  pp.  W-ial. 
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had  suffered  much  from  their  former  reliance 
on  Egj-pt,  and  there  was  certainly  no  reason 
to  hope  that  matters  would  be  any  better 
now.  The  wisest  counsel  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  Isaiah.  But,  even  though  Her^kiah 
was  willing  to  take  it,  which  he  certainly 
was  not,  it  would  Iiave  been  almost  imtiotisible 
for  him  to  do  so.  The  whole  land  was  aflame 
with  patriotism,  and  woe  betido  the  man, 
even  a  king,  who  dared  to  oppose  it. 

Indeed  the  king  had  himself  done  much  to 
foster  not  only  this  very  spirit,  now  become 
dangerous,  but  also  to  quicken  a  consciousness 
of  security  which  could  not  fail  to  collapse  in 
the  presence  of  such  armies  as  Assyria  was 
able  to  put  into  the  field.  Hezekiah  had  been 
victorious  over  the  Philistines,'  and  that  prob- 
ably very  early  in  his  reign;  why  should  he  not 
also  conquer  the  As.syrians?  would  be  the 
simple  reasoning  of  those  who  had  not  directly 
experienced  the  Assyrian  advance  in  war.  He 
had  built  an  aqueduct  by  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  flowing  water  was  brought  within 
the  city  walls.  What  that  meant  for  the  city 
is  almost  incalculable  by  occidentals.  Jerusalem 
had  never  had  fiowiiig  water  before  within 
its  walls.  It  could  therefore  easily  l>e  taken 
by  a  siege  in  the  dry  season.  Hezekiah  had 
supplied  this  primary  need,  and  by  so  doing 
had  immeasurably  added  to  the  defensibility  of 

>  2  Klam  iviU.  ». 
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the  city.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  a 
war  measure,  and  that  it  would  be  so  iinder- 
stood  and  interpreted  by  the  people  is  even 
more  clear.'  How  easy  was  the  task  of  the 
anti-Assyrian  party  with  such  arguments  as 
these — victory  over  the  Philistines,  and  a  new 
aqueduct — to  break  down  the  opposition  led 
by  Isaiah  and  supported  by  his  unpopular 
associates.  All  that  Isaiah  actually  accom- 
pUshed  was  the  postponement  of  the  breach 
with  Assyria;  without  him  it  would  inevitahly 
have  come  sooner. 

As  in  Judah,  so  also  in  Egypt  was  the  way 
preparing  for  an  uprising  in  Syria.  The  Twenty- 
fifth,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty  was  now  ruling, 
nominally  at  least,  over  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt,  and  Shabaka,  its  first  king,  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  712  or  711.  But  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  the  Ethiopian  king  could 
hardly  claim  to  be  absolute  master  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Nile  valley.  Sennacherib  in  his 
narrative  of  the  later  campaign  refers  not  to 
the  king  of  Egypt,  but  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  his  successors  upon  the  Ase^an  throne 
supply  us  with  lists  of  the  names  of  kings 
over  districts  of  Eg)rpt.  All  these  district 
kings  were  striving  for  more  power,  and  the 
Ethiopian  overlord  must  gain  ascendency  over 
them  all  before  he  could  dispose,  as  he  would, 
of  Egypt's  greatness.     He  could  readily  see 

1  2  Kiog^  n,  2D.     Compare  2  Chrom.  zzzUi  C. 
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that  a  movement  outside  of  Egypt,  against 
external  foes,  would  be  certain,  if  successful, 
to  increase  his  prestige  at  home.  The  same 
hopes  would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  district 
kings.  A  ])olicy  like  this  pursued  by  a  dis- 
trict king,  such,  for  example,  as  Sibc,  might 
make  him,  instead  of  the  Ethiopian  overlord, 
tlie  n-al  king  of  Egypt.  If  one  of  these  kings 
was  seeking  a  place  in  which  to  gain  advantage 
by  interference,  there  was  none  more  prom- 
ising than  Syria.  Even  a  shght  hope  of  regain- 
ing it  would  readily  uuitt;  al!  parties  in  Egj'-pt, 
and  he  would  be  sure  of  his  throne,  lie  would 
thus  be  glad  to  encourage  any  patriotic  party 
in  byria  to  appeal  to  him  for  help,  hoping, 
when  the  accounts  were  reckoned  up,  to  be 
able  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  whatever 
help  he  might  give  to  the  rebels  against  Assyria. 
Gladly  would  he  listen  to  an  appeal  for  help 
from  Judah.  And  in  spite  of  Isaiah  the  appeal 
was  sent.  An  embassy  from  Hezekiah,  naturally 
laden  -with  presents,  went  to  Egypt,'  and  the 
Egj'ptians  promised  assistance.  More  and  more 
the  patriotic  party  in  Judah  gained  the  ascen- 
dency. The  country  was  ready  for  a  daring 
stroke  against  Ass>Tia.  Hezekiah  became  the 
moving  spirit  of  a  reliellion  ^\'hich  swept  over 
all  the  Syrian  stales.* 


■See  lua,  »x.  1-4.  imd  ml,  1. 

■Our   BUlIi'iriliis   for   Si'iiiiiii'lii'rih't  winpaiBii    in   the   west 
tullowinK:    1,   AnyriKri.      (a)    t    It.   7.   Nu.    viii.   1,      Rofpirr, 
(A*  Patl.   Nfw   Seric«,   vt,   p.  83.    Seiuuwherib'a  bu-rriid. 
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The  rebellion  broke  first  in  Ekron.  Here 
the  Assyrian  had  set  up  a  governor  who  re- 
mained faithfiil  to  his  masters  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  to  the  bitter  end.  The  uprising 
in  his  city  was  general  if  not  universal.  "The 
govemora,  chiefs,  and  people  of  Ekron,"  aa 
Sennacherib  says,'  cast  Padi  into  iron  chains 
and  then  dehvered  him  up  to  Hezekiah^  to  be 
shut  up  in  prison.  This  act  in  itself — and  our 
knowledge  of  it  comes  at  first-hand  from  Sen- 
nacherib's own  historiographers,  and  not  from 
the  Hebrews — shows  that  Hezekiah  was  re- 
garded as  the  real  head  of  the  insurrection. 
Sennacherib  could  not  brook  such  an  insult 
as  this  to  a  prince  whom  the  Assyrians  had 
set  up,  for  nothing  of  Assyrian  prestige  could 
be  saved  if  this  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
He  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  in  person  at 
the  head  of  his  armies  and  strike  suddenly 
before  the  forces  of  all  Syria  could  unite.  His 
first  point  of  attack  was  the  Phcenieian  cities. 
Sennacherib    says    nothing    about    a    siege    of 

ing  hU  victory  "t  lachiah.  (b)  The  Taylor  Prism,  col.  ii.  line  34-col. 
iii,  line  41.  Rogers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  88-91.  and  Cunei/oTm  ParaUdM,  pp. 
340-345.  2.  Hebrew,  (a)  2  Kingn  iviii,  13-iii.  37.  (b)  Ln.  mvi. 
1-xxxvii,  37.  The  pasaa^  Id  Isaiah  is  the  same  bh  that  io  Kinss, 
with  the  Bingle  great  eioeption  that  it  does  not  contain  2  Kings  iviii, 
14-16 — a  pOMtive  proof  that  this  passage  is  not  origioal  in  ita  preaeot 
Betting.  Stade  has  shown  [ZeiUehnft  /Or  die  alUalamaiUiiAt  Witim- 
Mcha/t,  lt(S6,  pp.  172,  C.)  that  it  consists  of  thrc«  narrativea,  the  first 
of  which  is  2  Kin^  iviii,  13,  17-37,  lii,  ]-9a;  the  second,  2  Kings 
xviii,  14-16:  and  the  third.  2  Kings  liz,  9b'37.  (Bee  also  Betudnger 
and  Kittel  on  the  passage.)     This  analysis  is  now  generally  accepted. 

'Taylor  Prism,  ii,  69,  Rogers,  Cunei/om  ParaUtU,  p.  342. 

■  Uetekiah,  having  conquered  Philistia,  was  now  regarded  aa  s  sort 
of  overlord,  and  hence  was  aaked  to  receive  Padf. 
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Tyre  at  this  time,  for  he  was  certainly  not 
prepared  to  attack  a  city  which  could  be 
reached  successfully  only  by  the  sea.  He  was, 
however,  able  to  ravage  its  tributary  cities  on 
the  mainland,  and  so  affect  it  indirectly.  Having 
thus  injured  the  city's  commerce  and  frightened 
its  defenders,  Sennacherib  turned  against  Sidon. 
Elulffius  (Lull),  who  was  now  icing,  dared  not 
await  the  conqueror's  approach,  and  fled.  The 
city  surrendered  at  once,  and  Sennacherib 
made  it  the  capital  of  a  new  province.  Tyre 
had  been  engaged  in  setting  up  a  new  con- 
federation of  which  it  should  be  the  head. 
Sennacherib  could  now  forestall  this  by  setting 
up  Ethobal  as  king  in  Sidon  and  giving  him 
Sidon,  Bit-Zitti,  Sarcpta  (Sariptu),  Machalliba, 
Ushu,  Ekdippa  (Akzibu),  and  Akko  (now  Acre) 
as  his  kingdom. 

The  very  presence  of  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
engaged  in  his  work  of  making  and  unmaking 
kingdoms,  filled  all  Syria  with  tciTor.  States 
which  had  been  ready  enough  to  rebel  against 
Assyrian  tribute  were  now  ready  to  suiTender 
without  the  faintest  attempt  at  a  fight.  Among 
these  who  had  more  discretion  than  valor 
were  Menaheni  (Minchinnnu)  of  Sanisiuiuriina, 
the  location  of  which  is  unknown;'  Abdili'ti 
of  Arvad,  Unmiilki  of  Byblos,"  Mitinti  of 
Ashdod,  13udu-ilu  of  Beth-Ammon,  Kammusu- 

'  It  is  fprtninly  iiul  SnJTinria.  aa  wu  aape  thoanht  by  Tolbot.  Noma, 
aiid  Gi'ow  Suiith. 
*Ou-u!i-latii,  tliHl  M.  "i>f  Oflbal,"  the  Bnoieiit  name  of  Bjrbloa. 
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mulab  of  Moab,  and  Malik-rammu  of  Edom.' 
All  these  brought  heavy  and  costly  presents, 
and  80  assured  Sennacherib  of  their  desire  to 
live  peaceably  and  pay  well  their  tribute. 
This  formidable  defection  from  the  ranks  of 
the  rebels  greatly  reduced  their  chances  for 
success,  for  it  left  large  spaces  of  territory 
from  which  neither  supplies  nor  men  could 
be  drawn.  Sennacherib,  however,  liad  not  yet 
terrorized  all  Syria,  and  there  were  some  who 
boklly  held  on  their  course  and  prepared  for 
defense.  Of  these  states  Ashkelon  first  de- 
manded severe  treatment  from  Sennacherib. 
Tiglathpilcser  had  set  up  Rukipti  as  king  over 
the  ])eop!e  of  Ashkelon,  but  his  son,  Shanu- 
ludari,  had  been  driven  out  and  a  usurper 
named  Zidqa  was  now  ruling  in  the  city.  His 
only  hope  of  a  coutmuance  in  {lowcr  was  in 
successful  resistance  to  Sennacherib.  The  city 
was,  however,  soon  taken,  and  Zidqa  with  all 
his  family  was  carried  off  to  Assyria,  and 
Sliarru-ludari  set  up  as  king.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  this  conquest  did  not  bring 
about  more  desertion.^  from  the  rebels,  Init 
the  remmnder  held  fast  and  had  to  be  reduced 
piecemeal.  Even  t!ie  other  cities  which  formed 
part  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Ashkelon  had  to 
be  taken  one  at  a  lime;  so  fell  Beth-Dagon, 
Joppa,  Benebarqa,'  and  Azuru. 

'  Taylor  Prlim.  U,  3«-S7,  Rouen,  op.  dt..  vi,  pp.  88.  8Bl 

>  Beul-U-Tiik.  JoiJi.  ii>.  4fi. 
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The  campaign  was  now  swiftly  approaching 
Ekrou,  and  Hetuuicherib  is  probably  reporting 
only  the  actual  fact  when  he  says  that  the 
people  of  Ekron  feared  in  their  hearts.'  Be- 
fore he  had  his  reckoning  with  them  he  must 
first  meet  a  formidable  foe.  Unlike  former 
kings  of  Eg>'pt,  or  of  its  scjiarate  districts, 
the  present  rulers  were  determined  to  send 
some  help  to  the  newly  gained  allies  in  Pales- 
tine, or  Syria.  They  miglit  well  do  so,  for  it 
was  not  merely  the  possejwion  of  Syria  which 
was  now  in  the  balance,  but  even  the  autonomy 
of  Egypt  itself.  No  man  could  possibly  toll 
when  the  Assyrians  would  invade  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs  if  Syria  were  wholly  theirs,  and 
hence  a  safe  base  of  operations  and  supplies. 
As  we  have  said  before,  there  is  every  good 
reason  for  believing  that  this  had  long  ago 
been  contemplated  in  Assyria.  The  forces  of 
the  Egyptians,  advancing  northward,  united 
with  a  contingent  from  Melukhkha,  probably 
not  very  large,  and  then  proceeded  onward, 
intending  doubtless  a  junction  with  the  troojw 
of  Ilezekiah.  Before  this  could  be  effected 
Sennacherib  halted  the  advance  at  Altaku'  and 
offered  battle.  It  was  a  battle  of  giants,  and, 
tliough  Sennacherib  boasts  of  the  usual  victory, 
it  must  have  been  achieved  with  great  loss. 
That  the  victory  in  a  measure  was  his  there 

'Taylor  Pram.  U.  73. 

•  ElUikeh,  JimIi.  nx.  44.    The  pum  locadoD  U  doiibtful.    Sm  O.  A. 
Sfiiith,  BUI.  Groo.  of  Hula  Land.  p.  330. 
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can  be  no  doubt.  He  captured  the  son  of  an 
Egyptian  king  and  the  son  of  a  general  of 
Melukhkha.  The  cities  of  Eitekeh  and  Tim- 
nath  were  then  taken,  and  the  road  was  opened 
to  Ekron.  Ekron  could  offer  no  effectual  re- 
sistance, and  the  city  was  terribly  punished. 
The  chief  men  who  had  driven  Padi  from  the 
throne  were  impaled  on  stakes  about  the  city, 
while  their  unhappy  followers  were  deported. 
The  Assyrian  party  in  the  city  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  peacefully  treated.'  It  was  ahor- 
ribie  object  lesson  to  those  who  looked  on. 
Padi,  who  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Hezekiah, 
was  later  restored  to  the  command  of  the  city. 
At  first  thought  it  seems  remarkable  that 
Sennacherib  did  not  follow  up  this  victory 
over  the  Egyptians.  Their  allies  in  Palestine 
were  defeated;  their  detachments  from  Arabia 
were  routed;  they  themselves  were  in  full 
flight.  Much  indeed  might  have  been  gained 
by  a  decisive  castigation  of  troublesome  Egypt. 
But  Sennacherib's  chief  enemy  in  all  this  cam- 
paign was  Hezekiah,  and  Jerusalem  his  real 
goal.'    Until  the  Judsean  king  was  ruined  and 

1  Taylor  Primii,  iii,  1-7. 

■  "Aber  wenn  dud  .  ■  .  SchruIeT  behauptet.  die  B^dTohung  JcnuBlelnB 
bedeuta  nur  eino  Debeiu&clilicbe  EpUode  im  Verlftufe  d™  ^nieo  Heer- 
luges,  ao  glaube  ich,  data  gam  abBeseheu  vqq  den  biblischcn  Erifth- 
lunften  man  doch  lu  dem  Urtheil  wird  kammen  mOraeD,  dcr  Zug  gegeQ 
Jenualem  sei  EDdnel  und  Schluv  des  Gauen.  Denn  die  bo  gwi* 
beaonden  starke  BeatrafuDS  Hiikiaa,  die  VenrflEtutig  von  46  StAdtea, 
AbtreiiDUiig  grosser  Gebietstcile,  die  Aufi&hlimg  der  sehr  groKsen  Bnufa', 
welcbe  una  bier  in  taDeiir  Reihe  vorRcfQhrt  winl.  fQhrcn  lu  dem  SchluM, 
dsM  Baoberib  den  Hialda  ala  beaonderi  KBtlbrUoheD  GoEDer  ansnahen 
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Jenisalem  devastated,  as  Ekron  had  been,  the 
object  of  the  campaign  would  not  be  fulfilled. 

Into  Jerusalem  came  the  news  of  the  Egj-ptian 
defeat  at  Eltekeh  aiul  of  the  overwhelming 
of  Ekron,  and  still  Hezekiah  did  not  offer  to 
surrender.  Up  from  the  plains  of  Philistia 
came  the  victorious  ABsjTian  army,  and  one 
by  one  the  fortified  cities  of  Judaii  fell  before 
it  until  forty-six  had  been  taken.  Their  in- 
habitants were  now  reckoned  as  Assyrian  sub- 
jects, and  according  to  the  historians  of 
Sennacherib  they  numbered  two  himdrod  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty.'  These  cities  were 
then  divided  between  Milinti,  king  of  Ashdod, 
Padi,  king  of  Kkron,  and  Sillibel,  king  of  Gaza 
— a  eerious  loss  of  territory'  to  Hezekiah.  Thor- 
oughly convinced  now  that  further  resistance 
would  mean  utter  destruction,  Hezekiah  deter- 
mined to  submit  and  secure  such  terms  as 
he  could.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Sennacherib, 
whose  headquarters  were  estabUshed  at  Lachish 
in  the  Shephela.  Sennacherib  demanded  a 
tribute  of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hun- 
dred of  silver,  as  the  Assyrian  accounts 
represent,'  or  three  hundred  talents  of  silver, 


und  bestrnft  bat." — Mcinbold,  DU  JinjacnAMuRgen.  GOtlingeo.  IMHi. 
p.  M. 

'Taylor  PtiBm,  ool,  iH.  lino  17.  Thmn  inhabitanta  won  not  mrriH] 
ftwny  into  puptivily.  They  wew  mnichpH  out  (uifeuo)  from  Ihslr 
cili^'a  An<i  cottii>rL]8d  lo  itivn  allejciarir^  U>  Awyri^  Thif  iifiinJ  AmyHiin 
piprMution  (aiMitl)  for  taking  aHny  into  captivity  in  not  lunl  hrrc. 
Bm  Ucycr,  Dit  Enutehuna  da  Judemhumt.  KMe.  Ib96.  Dp.  iOti,  IW. 

■  Taylor  PHrd.  Ui.  34.  Roiera,  op.  al.,  p.  01. 
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[JmestoDA  i^Uil)  with  n^licf  depicting  tho  siegp  of 
Ijichish  by  tlii;  troops  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria (7(M-({S2  B.  C).  M\ 

[Pbotograph  by  V.  H.  K!einmanii  &  Co..  Haariein.] 
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as  the  Hebrew  narrative'  recounts.  The 
jiecuring  of  such  a  sum  was  a  grievous  task, 
and  it  was  aocomplishcxi  only  by  8t.rii>ping 
the  temple  of  ornaments  and  furnishing.  The 
humiliation  of  Hezekiali  was  a»  complete  as 
his  impoverishment.  It  was  also  probably  at 
this  time  that  Padi,  king  of  ICkron,  wah  deliv- 
ered up  by  Uezekiah,  and  thereupon  resettled 
in  the  rule  over  his  city.-  When  Sennacherib 
had  secured  the  gifts  he  did  not  rest  satisfied, 
but,  feeling  sure  that  he  could  not  be  resisted, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  A  part 
of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  a  Rab- 
shakeh,  a  general  oflScer  of  some  kind,  is  sent, 
with  a  detJichment  of  troops  as  escort,  to 
express  his  determination.  This  brought  about 
a  panic  in  the  populace,  and  the  kiug  himself 
was  in  a  frcnzj'  of  fear.  Years  later  Sennacherib 
might  well  say  of  Hezekiah:  "I  shut  him  up 
like  a  caged  bird  in  Jerusalem,  his  royal  city."' 
The  city  was  not  besieged,  but  was  blockaded, 


■  3  Kiagt  iviii,  14.  Bnodii  (Manrwemt.  p.  ^)  hu  attoaplfid  Id 
slinw  thfti  llie  [)irM!  tiundred  Hrbrcw  liiJnutii  —  ■•licht  hiitidrnl  Atiyrlim, 
t-nii  (his  i»  DOW  KrncrBlly  no(V[>(v<I.  So  al»j  l.vlitii:iriu<Hiiu[il,  Ih»»'I, 
Seine  EitliFickeluna  in  Rahriun  der  WtUgackidile.  p.  l^^Il.  Tho  wnouDt 
ol  iiiin  trihiilc  In  pruMiil  tiioii'-y  WjhH  In-  nljiiiil  l.'.,0.jO.OOO. 

'Thp  Burreiiiirr  of  Pwli  to  the  Aimyriiinii  in  ni'iiili'iniil  in  S><iinmehoril>*« 
Asniis  (TaylM  Prum.  iU.  S-IO)  helotr  the  trpnty  witli  Hosckiuh.  The 
rMBOn  tea  this  U  thai  (icniLachnrlb  U  there  u-llins  of  the  puoiihiucat 
of  BkroD.  and  £pt^  on  !■>  FLlir>w  how  tt  vnx  Ut  Ih'  novt'Tdivl  in  Uii*  fucum. 
The  narrative  docs  not  follow  ilridt  ohronol'iicirnl  order,  hiit.  thi«  FpiMida 
i*  rounded  out  nnd  then  tho  chronoloejetl  tcheme  U  nsiun  mumed. 
ThiB  in  tlm  tiMinl  (ntni  in  An^tlitii  iiArtnlivii.  Sco  Wincklcr.  A Utm- 
lomenllitlu  L'nleriadiunorn.  p.  31. 

'Tmylor  Primi.  col.  iii.  line  30. 
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SO  that  all  hope  of  succor  from  outside  was 
cut  off.'  Within  the  walls,  amid  all  the  con- 
fusion and  fear,  preiMiratioris  for  a  last  defense 
went  on  vigorously.'  Without  them,  at  the 
"conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  which  is  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  6eld,"*  negotiations  , 
were  carried  on  between  the  Rahsliakeh  on  \ 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Eliakim.  palace 
govenior;  Shebna,  state  recorder;  and  Joah, 
chancellor. 

Though  both  threatened  and  cajoled, 
Hezckiah  refused  to  give  up  the  city,  and  the 
Itabshakch  withdrew  his  force  and  joined  the 
main  body  at  Libnah,  whither  Sennacherib 
had  withdrawn  from  Lachish,  which  had  suc- 
cumbed to  suiierior  force.  It  wa8  conceived 
to  be  a  place  of  such  importance  that  its  con- 
quest is  celcbratod  by  Scmnaohorib  in  a  mag- 
nificent wall  inscription  with  pictiu-cs  in  relief.* 


>Thc  Btateinnot  of  Snnnnphprib'i  Annsili  (ml.  Hi.  linna  21,  23)  dOM 
nnt  [>roi>er1y  bwir  lif  noiinlrmitifni  llial.  Iir'  hi«l  liii<I  ciriw  to  tlw  dty 
in  B  fomutl  mnnnrr.  His  ptiraac  in:  "Inltciiclunpula  t  fortified  afiUlUt 
him,  (uid)  whoKipvpr  Piunr  out  of  the  ent»  of  tho  city  I  turned  back." 
Ttii)  i(  not  tlii>  niiinwilnii  iiii»d  I'lmd'hc-rti  fi)r  ii  rvnl  iiivratmriDt  of  tlw 
pity.  It  wan  a  bluckiKli?.  Bud  llir  imptimlion  U  that  Ihp  toirra*  of  tba 
ItAbsbakoh  were  mcampni  aroUDd  the  rily.  but  at  n  distonoo,  whlr'h 
hIiiu  la  HiiiiiMirttd  by  tlif  place  at  which  ntiKulJulJtinii  wi\n<  nnrrlDil  on.  (or 
this  muM  lim*  W-ii  Imlw.-ii  tlit"  two  f<irc4«  mid  not  witliiii  the  Anyriaii 
lines.  Compare  2  Kinsn  lii.  32:  "Therefore  thus  silh  the  Lord  con- 
oemina  the  IdnR  of  Awyrin.  He  *huU  not  conic  Inlo  Ihl*  oily,  nor  nhoot 
an  iirnrw  thuni.  nuillmr  ■hall  tip  Hinii.  IxJorr  it  with  iihiclil.  nor  cnM 
a  mount  iMiaiiuit  it."     Sve  uu  thv  pwautei:  Kill(4.  Hamlkommrailar.  p.  260. 

'Irui.  nil.  0.  10. 

•2  Kiiiu>  ivlli.  17. 

■  Puhlixhed  1  R.  7.  No,  vjii.  I  (Ruki^.  op-  eii..  p.  H3).  The  pictufM 
■M  rrproduccd  in  Ball,  Liohl  from  tht  tail.  pp.  IBl.  IKt. 
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Shortly  thereafter  he  withdrew  to  As^ria, 
induced  thereto  perhaps  by  the  threateiiing 
condition  of  affairs  in  Babylonia,  and  richly 
compensated  for  his  disappointments  by  the 
enormous  treasure  secured  from  Hezekiah. 

Sennacherib  had  left  Babylonia  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  peace,  but  he  had  also  sown 
thoroughly  the  seeds  of  unrest.  Bel-ibni,  one 
of  his  own  creatures,  was  on  the  throne,  but 
however  well  disposed  he  was,  there  was  no 
hope  that  he  might  successfully  resist  the 
distemper  of  the  people.  Their  patriotic  love 
for  Babylon,  their  belief  that  once  a  world 
city  meant  always  a  world  city,  had  been 
grossly  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Assyrian 
king;  their  inborn  religious  feeling  had  been 
outraged  beyond  endurance  by  a  king  who 
paid  not  the  least  attention  to  their  solemn 
rites  of  coronation.  Sennacherib  was  now 
deeply  embroiled  in  the  western  troubles,  and 
the  Babylonians  thoroughly  understood  them, 
for  news  traveled  far  and  fast  in  the  ancient 
Orient.  The  time  was,  to  their  mind,  auspicious 
for  the  reassertion  of  national  ideals.  No 
matter  what  Bel-ibni  may  have  desired,  he 
was  forced  by  resistless  pubUc  sentiment  into 
a  position  hostile  to  Assyria.  Ever  ready  for 
any  chance  at  his  old  enemy,  Merodach-baladan 
of  the  Sea  Lands  joined  in  the  rebellion,  and 
the  Chaldeans,  under  a  native  prince  named 
Mushezib-Marduk,  also  engaged  in  it.     This 
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looked  like  a  promising  rebellion,  though  that 
the  confederates  could  divide  the  land  between 
them  if  there  was  success  might  well  be  doubtrcd. 
The  new  organization  of  affairs  in  Baby- 
lonia went  well  for  a  sliurt.  period,  until  the 
appearance  in  70()  of  Sennacherib.  At  onoe 
the  whole  compact  fell  to  pieces.  Bel-ibni 
wa.s  captured  and  sent  ignominiously  to  Ass>Tia, 
whose  training  he  liad  dishonored,  along  with 
his  foolish  counselors.  Marduk-ushezib  fled 
toward  the  south,  and  went  into  hiding  in 
the  marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Mero- 
dach-baladan  embarked  his  gods  and  his  people 
upon  ships,  and  sailing  down  the  Persian  Gulf, 
settled  along  the  eastern  shores  in  the  land 
of  Elam,  whither  Sennacherib  did  not  dare 
to  follow  him.  There  he  soon  after  died.  No 
man  like  liim  as  an  opponent  of  Assyria  had 
arisen  since  the  days  of  Ben-Hadad  11  of 
DaraascuH.  Adroit  enough  to  surrender  always 
at  the  right  time,  ever  full  of  resources  when 
there  was  the  least  hope  of  success,  implacable 
in  his  hostility,  his  removal  from  action  was  a 
great  boon  to  Assyria.  His  nanie  did  not  die 
with  him,  but  his  descendants,  of  the  same 
stuff  in  their  i>ersistency,  remained  to  plague 
a  later  day  in  Assyrian  history.  The  land  of 
Bit^Yakin  was  next  ravaged  by  Sennacherib  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  root  out  the  elements  of 
discord  and  disaffection.  On  his  return  north- 
ward  Sennacherib   had   his   own  son,  Ashur- 


Sennaclierib  at  Lactiixh  (701  6.  C.)-  A  relief 
representing  ttie  king  seated  upon  hia  portable 
throne,  which  had  been  set  near  some  vines  and  fig 
trees  outside  the  city.  His  officers  are  reporting  to 
him  the  events  of  the  siege,  and  behind  him  are  the 
representatives  of  the  conquered  dty.  At  the  upper 
left  hand  comer  is  a  four-line  cuneiform  inscription 
whifh  reads: 

"Sennacherib,  king  of  the  world,  king  of  Assyria, 
seated  himself  on  a  throne  and  the  prisoners  of 
Lat'iiish  marched  before  him." 

[Photograph  by  W.  A.  Mun.sell  &  Co.,  London.] 
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nadiii-t^hum,  proclaimed  in  Babylon  as  kiiig' 
(700-694  B.  C).  And  so  bewail  another  at- 
tempt at  governing  this  difficult  part  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  year  698  mihtary  operations  were 
deemed  necessarj'  in  Cilicia.  Kirua,  a  native 
prefect  of  Illubru,  Bituatcd  in  the  Taunis,  ha<i 
revolted  and  drawn  to  his  support  the  peoples 
of  IrRira  and  Tarsus.  They  seized  the  Cilician 
gates  and  so  cut  off  the  conmiercial  road  which 
connected  Western  Asia  with  Asia  Minor. 
This  was  a  matter  of  verj-  serious  import,  and 
Sennacherib,  unable  for  some  reason  to  take 
the  field  in  person,  dispatched  ample  forces 
of  all  arms,  including  bowmen,  lancers,  and 
even  chariots.  The  issue  was  met  "in  the 
midst  of  a  difficult  mouDtaia,"  and  the  As- 
sjTian  amis  were  victorious.  Illubru  was  re- 
taken, Kirua  was  carried  off  to  Assyria  and 
flayed,  and  Tarsus  was  destroyed.  At  Illubru 
Sermacherib  caused  to  be  set  up  a  stela  with 
his  royal  semblance  upon  it,  and  plainly  counted 
this  a  campaign  of  consequence.  The  people 
whom  Kirua  had  thus  led  to  a  forlorn  hope 
were  lonians,  and  this  conflict  impressed  the 
imagination  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
memory  of  it  was  preserved  by  Beroseos,'  who 
gave  an  account  of  it,  and  ascribes  to  Semia- 
cherib  the  building  of  the  city  of  Tarsus  after 

>  T»ylor  Prum.  I'ii.  linni  42-65.  Rqeft*.  op.  eil..  pp.  SI,  62. 
■Ecboee«,  Hiutbi  tkronir.otum,  liber  1.  coli.  37,  3&. 
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the  manner  of  Babylon.'  The  severe  discipline 
of  CiJicia  sufficed  to  keep  the  province  in 
subjection  for  three  years  only.  In  695  in  the 
district  of  1'abali.  northeast  of  Cilicia.  a  man 
named  Khidi  formed  a  union  against  tribute 
paying  and  t)eize<)  Til-f^arimmu,  making  it  his 
capital.  Sennacherib  dispatched  an  expedition 
against  him.  Tii-garimmu  was  besiesed  and 
taken  "by  the  heaping  up  of  earth,  the  assault 
of  siege  engines  and  the  attack  of  foot  soldiers." 
The  method  was  curiously  interesting.  The 
walls  were  approacheiJ  by  the  heaping  of 
earth  against  them  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plane  by  whicli  the  attacking  troops  could 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  so  drive  the 
defenders  from  it,  and  enable  the  siege  engines 
to  be  rolled  up  and  breach  it.'  The  city  was 
turned  into  mounds  and  heaps  of  ruins  "and 
its  people  deported  to  Assyria."^ 

Again  were  troubles  brewing  in  Babylonia, 
even  while  the  king's  own  son  maintained  his 
precarious  nile.  The  Chaldeans  were  not  so 
well  led  as  they  had  been,  but  even  in  exile 
they   ceased    not   to   plot   against   the   nation 

<  SciDni.chprib**  acraunt  is  in  th?  lalice  prinin  (BriltEh  Miur-uni  ID3U0U) 
col.  iv.  linn*  RI-QI.  Sii  KIiik'*  iintra  u[iod  it  In  Cunei/imn  TaU, 
ixvi.  pp.  0-14,  nnd  iHitiipan-  Ilia  piip(<r  S'nnachnUi  aiul  th«  loniam. 
Journal  o/  HeUenie  Siudia.  XIX  (14)11)).  pp.  sn-ASi. 

'Tutu  nidhnd  wai  klw  imiph  luml  iii  the  InUr  N no-Babylonian  fir 
ChaliJpBii  iipriwl;  "lii"  |ilir'  ChnMtMui]  dMideth  (wwy  virunchotd;  tor 
he  hupcch  up  diiit  &nd  tnkrth  11."     Rab.  j.  10. 

■  'rhr  nrmunl  »f  Ihi*  c-anipnlKii  l>  found  only  In  British  Muwnim 
lO-lnon.  rol.  V.  1-32,  Mid  iU  cluplio*U<  lOSWO-  Sm  Kiog,  C'unn/srm 
TtxU,  nvi. 
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which  had  hiuniliated  them.  A  large  number 
of  Chaldeans  had  left  the  southlands  of  Baby- 
lonia and  settled  on  the  coasts  of  Elam.  Here 
they  were  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Babylonia.  In  694  Sennacherib  undertook 
a  campaign  for  their  destruction.  It  was 
a  campaign  extraordinary  in  conception  and 
execution.  He  built  boats  on  the  Tigris  and 
manned  them  with  Phcenicians  and  Cj^irians, 
who  were  better  used  to  ships  than  the  land- 
loving  Assyrians.*  The  boats  were  then  floated 
down  the  Tigris  to  Upi  (Opis),  and  thence 
conveyed  overland  to  the  Euphrates  by 
camels,  where  they  were  again  launched  and 
went  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  short 
sail  brought  the  forces  to  the  colonies  which 
Merodach'baladan  had  founded,  where  the 
cities  were  destroyed  and  their  inhabitants 
slain  or  carried  into  captivity.'  Never  brfore 
had  Sennacherib  made  a  direct  attack  on 
Elam,  and  this  was  not  to  go  by  without  an 
effort  after  revenge.  Khallus,  the  Elamite 
king,  invaded  Babylonia  and  plundered  Sippar. 
Ashur-nadin-shum,  who  had  enough  courage 
to  oppose  him,  was  taken  captive  to  Elam,' 
whence  he  apparently  never  returned.  The 
Elamites  then  crowned  in  Babylonia  a  native 
by  the  name  of  Nergal-ushezib.  This  act  again 
divided   the  land.     The  new   king  held   only 

'  Taylor  Priam,  iv,  line  2«. 

>  Ibid.,  linn  2»-33. 

•  Babylomui  Cbrooicle,  ii.  42.  Keiliiuchrift.  BM.,  ii.  pp.  278,  Z70. 
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northern  Babylonia,  while  all  the  south  was 
in  Assyrian  hands.  Ncrgal-uahczib  attem])ted 
to  gain  control  alao  over  the  south,  and  marched 
to  Nippur,  which  ho  took  in  693.'  Shortly 
after  he  met  an  Assyrian  army,  and  a  battle 
was  fouglit  in  wliich  he  was  taken  priimner 
and  carried  to  Assyria.'  In  Elam  an  uprising 
took  place  in  which  IChallus  was  killed,  and  the 
throne  came  to  Kudur-nankhundi,^  These  re- 
versals of  fortune  seemed  to  hand  over  the 
land  of  Babylon  again  to  the  Assyrians,  but 
the  matter  was  by  no  means  settled.  The 
Assyrians  could  not  hof^e  t«  hold  Babylonia  in 
safety  if  the  Elamites  were  not  so  punisheil 
for  the  late  invasion  that  they  would  never 
dare  the  like  again.  The  change  in  kings  gave 
a  favorable  opportunity,  and  Sennacherib  hi- 
vaded  the  land.  He  claims  to  have  sacked  and 
burned  thirty-four  cities  and  to  have  seized 
much  treasure.  The  king  was  not  taken  nor 
his  capital  city  besieged — and  this  failure  Sen- 
nacherib ascribes  to  weather  of  unusual  seveiity 
and  to  great  cold.*  Kudur-nankhundi  lived  only 
three  months  more,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  brother,  Umman-minanu,  whom 
Sennacherib  considered  a  man  without  judg- 
ment and  intelligence.* 

■  Babylniiiaa  ChnnIclF.  <i.  42. 

•  Ibid.,  iii.  1,  fi. 

'  /W„  D.     Id  Um  Babylonian  Ctmiiiele  Uw  naiDo  Ii  abbrcvJKt«d 
into  Kuduf. 

'  I'nylur  Priam,  iv.  43-80. 

*  Ibid.,  V,  liiii.-  'J.  Ragef.  op.  eil.,  p.  S6. 
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While  these  events  were  happening  in  Elam, 
and  Sennacherib  was  tied  down  to  his  efforts 
there,  another  Chaldean  seized  the  reins  of 
power  in  Babylonia.  Mushezlb-Marduk  was 
made  king  in  Babylon  in  693.  It  is  one  of 
the  curious  changes  in  history  that  he  was 
supported  by  the  native  Babylonians.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  since  the  Babylonian  hatred 
of  Chaldeans  was  so  strong  tliat  an  Assyrian 
king  who  was  able  to  drive  them  from  the 
countrj'  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  Now  the 
Babylonians  were  fdlcd  witli  hatred  and  dread 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  Chaldeans  against  them.  The  Baby- 
lonians and  Chaldeans  then  gained  as  another 
ally  tiie  lOlamites,  by  giving  to  Uniniaii-niinaiiu 
the  treasures  of  the  ancient  temple  of  E-sagila 
as  a  bribe.  Political  necessities  had  surely 
made  strange  bedfellows  when  the  Elaiiiites, 
who  so  recently  had  been  invaders  and  plun- 
derers hi  Babylonia,  were  now  chosen  friends 
to  strengthen  a  Chaldean  upon  a  Babylonian 
throne.  With  the  Elamites  were  found  as 
allies  peoples  of  many  plaecs  which  liad  been 
organized  as  Assyrian  provinces  but  a  short 
time  before.  Among  these  were  Parsua,  EUijii, 
and  the  Puqudu,  the  Gambuli,  and,  must 
interesting  of  all,  Saraunu,  the  son  of  Mero- 
dach-baladan,  who  had  revenge  in  his  heart 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  his  father's  enemy.    The  allies 
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oanie  down  into  Babylonia,  and  Sennacherib's 
historiographer  waxed  eloquent  as  he  thought 
of  that  great  array.  They  were  "like  a  great 
swarm  of  locusts.'"  "The  dust  of  their  feet 
was  like  a  storm  by  which  the  wide  heavens 
are  covered  with  thick  clouds."*  In  691  Sen- 
nacherib met  the  combined  armies  at  Klialule.' 
The  description  of  the  battle  as  the  Aiuials 
have  preserved  it  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
in  all  AssjTian  literature.*  Words  of  blood 
and  fire  are  heat>ed  one  utran  the  other  to  set 
forth  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  great 
king's  opponents  and  the  awful  bulehery  which 
they  suffered.  But  the  very  protestations  of 
such  complete  victory  awaken  skepticism,  which 
becomes  conviction  when  we  survey  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  conflict.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  Semiacherib  withdrew  to  Aj»- 
syria.  He  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  the 
forces  wliich  he  is  said  to  have  routed,  neither 
did  he  turn  to  Babylon  to  drive  the  usnr^wr 
from  the  throne.  If  he  really  did  gain  the 
vietory,*  it  must  have  been  with  tremendous 
losses  which  could  not  be  promptly  repaired. 

I  Taylor  Prinm.  V,  43, 

•  Ihvi..  4C  47. 

'  Billrrlifrk  {Unnrnplnnehr  Vnli^riifhuitgrn.  p,  11.  nolo  I:  Sum. 
p.  90)  I'jcuti'i  Khiklulfi  on  thn  Irfl  bank  of  Ihn  OlyaJa.  [MTh«p«  ou  the 
aiti!  wlii'ii*  Hi'Mirli  iii>M'  Hlaiidii. 

•  8"i.  ItBupt,  "Thr  Rnltlr  nf  Halult."  ^mftitn-  Hmea,  ISS7,  pp.  M3.  (t. 
•The  Baliyloiiian  Chranidr  (eol.   lil.    Itt-lhT   clutiii*  the  vii-liir>'  f'" 

Eloin  III  thiitn  wonlii:  "Mi'riaiiii  l<K)k  Iiin  irnl  on  iXip  thmuf  iii  Ktum. 
Ill  »ii  unkiiiiwii  yv*.i  \>v  rulli'i'tKl  lhi>  Unct  of  F^lain  and  of  nnbylonln. 
oflerwl  lialllc  \a  the  Aiayriniw  ill  Kliolulfi  nnd  i-umjuuml  iJiit  Aoiyrikn*." 
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In  689  Sennacherib  again  invaded  Babylonia 
and  came  up  to  the  city  itself.  The  Baby- 
lonians had  now  no  £Iamit«  allies,  and  the 
city  was  soon  taken.  Thereupon  ensued  one 
of  the  wildest  scenes  of  human  folly  in  all 
history.  The  city  was  treated  exactly  as  the 
Assyrian  kings  had  been  accustomed  to  treat 
insignificant  villages  which  had  joined  in  re- 
bellion. It  was  plundered,  its  inhabitants 
driven  from  their  homes  or  deported,  its  walls 
broken  down.  The  torch  was  then  appUed, 
and  over  the  plain  rolled  the  smoke  of  con- 
suming temples  and  palaces,  the  fruit  of  cen- 
turies of  high  civilization.  All  that  the  art 
of  man  had  up  to  that  time  devised  of  beauty 
and  of  glory,  of  majesty  and  of  massiveness, 
lay  in  one  great  smoldering  ruin.  Over  this 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were  diverted  that 
the  site  of  antiquity's  greatest  city  might  be 
turned  into  a  pestilential  swamp.  Marduk, 
the  great  god  of  the  city,  was  carried  away 
and  set  up  in  the  city  of  Asshur,  that  no  future 
settlers  might  be  able  to  secure  the  protection 
of  the  deity  who  had  raised  the  city  to  emi- 
nence. Marduk-ushezib  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Assyria.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  hope  and  belief  of 
Sennacherib  that  he  had  finally  settled  the 
Babylonian  question,  which  had  so  long  bur- 

'  Bavian    iDacriplJon.    lines   43-50,    Bemtd,    KaHTuchrift.   BM.,   iL 
pp.  116-119. 
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dened  him  and  former  kings  of  Assyria.  There 
would  now,  in  liis  opinion,  be  no  further  trouble 
about  the  crowning  of  kings  in  Babylon  and 
Uic  taking  of  the  hands  of  Marduk,  for  the 
city  was  a  Hwatnp  and  Marduk  an  exile.  There 
would  be  no  more  glorification  of  the  city  at 
tl>e  exi>en8e  of  Nineveh,  which  waa  now,  by 
a  process  of  elimination,  assuredly  the  chief 
city  of  western  Asia.  But  in  all  this  Sennacherib 
reasoned  not  as  a  wise  man.  He  had  indeed 
blott«d  out  the  city,  but  the  site  hallowed  by 
custom  and  venerated  for  centuries  remained. 
He  had  slain  or  driven  into  exile  its  citizens, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  the  survivors  there  burned 
Btill  the  old  patriotism,  the  old  pride  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  world  city.  He  had  humbled  the 
Babylonians  indeed,  but  what  of  the  Chaldeans 
who  had  already  produced  a  Mcrodach-baladan 
and  might  produce  another  like  him,  who  would 
seek  revenge  for  the  punishment  of  his  race  and 
its  allies  in  Babylonia?  From  a  purely  com- 
mercial point  of  view  tlie  destruction  had  been 
great  folly.  The  plundering  of  the  great  city 
before  its  burning  had  undoubtedly  produced 
immense  treasure  to  carry  away  into  Assyria, 
but  there  would  have  been  a  great  annual 
income  of  tribute,  which  was  now  cut  off;  and 
a  vast  loss  by  the  fire,  which  blotted  out  ware- 
houses and  extensive  stores  as  well  as  temples 
and  palaces.  This  historic  crime  would  later 
be  avenged  in  full  measure.    In  any  estimation 
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of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  people  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  must  be  set  down  by 
the  side  of  the  raids  and  the  murders  of  Ashur- 
na^irpal  It  is  a  sad  episode  in  human  histor>' 
which  gave  over  to  savages  in  thought  and  in 
action  the  leadership  of  the  Semitic  race,  and 
took  it  away  from  the  Hebrews  and  Aramxaiis 
and  the  culture-loving  Babylonians. 

For  eight  long  and  wearj*  years  the  only 
record  of  the  Babylonian  C'hronicle  and  the 
Ptolemaic  Canon  is,  "There  was  no  king  in 
Babylon."  The  babble  of  many  tongues  of 
diverse  peoples  who  had  garnered  knowledge, 
carved  beautiful  statues,  e.\perjmen1ed  in  divers 
forms  of  government,  sang  hymns  of  ijraise, 
and  uttered  plaints  of  jwnitence  was  hushed, 
and  in  its  place  was  the  great  silence  of  the 
desert,  which  a  ruthless  destroyer  had  made. 

At  some  time  between  688  and  682  Sen- 
nacherib again  went  westward  into  Arabia. 
Sargon  had  there  met  with  extraordinary'  suc- 
cess. But  the  results  had  been  verj'  short- 
lived. The  Betlouin  inhabitants  were  able  to 
pay  tribute,  and  would  do  so  for  a  time  if  there 
was  fear  of  punishment,  but  they  were  so 
continually  moving  about  from  place  to  place 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  that  it  waa  difHcult 
to  follow  them  and  keep  them  in  dread.  It 
was  one  thing  to  punish  a  people  who  had 
houses  and  cities,  it  was  another  thing  to 
discipline  a  }>eople  whose  black  t«nts  of  camel's 
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hair  were  quickly  folded  ami  their  possessors 
swept  silently  away  over  pathless  deserts  be- 
neath a  blazing  and  relentless  sun.  Senna- 
cherib's long  absence  had  blotted  out  the 
memory  of  Ihc  past  among  the  Arabians,  and 
they  were  now  rather  under  EK\iJlian  than 
Assyrian  infiuetice.  To  restore  the  Assyrian 
position  wae  the  object  of  an  expedition  known 
to  us  by  a  reference  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib's  son  and  successor  and  also  from 
a  most  fragmentai-y  text  of  Sennacherib  himself.' 
Adumu,  a  sort  of  settlement,  probably  the 
Dumatlia  of  Ptolemy,  was  taken  and  tlie  gods 
carried  away  to  AssjTia.*  More  than  this 
could  hardly  have  been  accomplished  among  a 
population  such  as  this.  Though  we  have  no 
mention  of  it,  it  is  probable  that  some  booty 
was  secured,  and  the  Assyrian  prestige  would 
be  increased  by  the  taking  away  of  the  gods. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  Arabia  a  rumor 
reached  him  that  Tirhaka  (Taliarka),  king  of 
Egj'pt,  was  advancing  against  him.  lie  was 
a  son  of  Piankhi,  by  a  Nubian  woman,  and 
bore  in  his  face,  as  portrait  statues  have  re- 
vealed it,  clear  marks  of  his  negroid  origin. 
He  had  become  kii^  about  688  B.  C,  and 
was   no   mean    antagonist.     The   position   in 


lI 


>  SchHil.  (TruiiCdJutivAi  l.ileraXur-ZnIuno.  1004.  cols.  G9,  TCI.  UnKnd. 
VordrrcJiiiUwhr  iSeliriflilmkmalFr  drr  Kanigl.  AfiMr«n  m  Brrlin,  i,  ii. 
J3.  B,      Rowri,  Cunriform  PamlitU.  pp.  »46.  34B, 

•  I'^urhiiililoii.  I>ru<iii  (A  &  C),  rol.  ii,  Ci-SK,  AhiJ,  KrilinKkrifl. 
fliM.,  ii,  pji,  ISa  131.     ItuiP^n,  Cunn/orm  ParalUU.  p.  3M. 
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which  Sennacherib  was  now  placed  was  some- 
what disturbing.  He  had  indeed  inflicted  a 
defeat  upon  the  Arabians,  but  that  was  but 
temporary,  as  he  doubtless  knew.  If  the  forces 
of  Tirhflka  were  lai^  and  the  Assyrians  should 
meet  with  reverses  the  line  of  retreat  was  un- 
protected and  full  of  daogers.  The  Jews  had 
had  time  to  recover  and  if  he  retreated  along 
the  Mediterranean  seaboard  might  fall  on  his 
flanks  with  disastrous  effect.  He,  therefore, 
sent  again  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  armed  with  many 
threats  and  high  soimding  words.  At  this 
time  Isaiah  supported  the  king  of  Judah,  and 
counseled  courage,  assuring  the  king  that 
Semiacherib  would  not  be  able  to  attack  Jeru- 
salem." So  indeed  it  fell  out.  Sennacherib 
turned  to  meet  Tirhaka,  and  while  in  camp 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelusium," 
long  famous  as  a  plague  spot,'  pestilence  broke 

1  This  aecond  attempt  upon  Jerusalem  ia  recounted  in  2  Kings  nx. 
9.  3,  See  above,  p.  3S4,  note  2.  For  a  dbcuadon  of  tbe  question  of 
a  second  attempt  on  Jenuaiem  see  Rogers.  Sennaeheriti  and  Judah  ia 
Sludien  ....  Juliut  W^lhauien  gcwtdmel.  AcrausiKiTeben  von  Karl 
Marti  IGiamea,  1914).  pp.  317-328. 

'  Pelusium  is  given  as  Che  place  of  the  catastrophe  by  Herodotus 
(ii,  141.  see  further  below),  and  this  is  supported  by  Hieronymus  {Coin- 
menlaria  in  liaiam,  lib.  li.  cap.  mvii,  Patroloffia,  Lalina,  tomus  xxiv.  pp. 
398,399):  "Pugnasse  autem  Sennacherib regem  ABtiyriorum  contra iBgyi>- 
tioB  et  obsedisse  Pelusium  jamque  eitnictis  Eiggeribus  uibi  capiendie,  ven- 
iase  Taracham  regem  fthiopimi  in  auiiliuin.  et  una  nocte  ;uxta  Jeru- 
salem centum  octaginta  quinque  millia  eiercitus  Asayrii  pestilentia 
Gomiisse  iuutsI  Herodotus,  et  Plenissime  Berotnis,  Chalducn  scriptoc 
historic  quonun  fides  de  propHis  Ubris  petenda  est."  There  appean 
to  be  good  reason  [or  holding  that  this  statement  of  Hieronymus  comes 
from  Berossos,  and  is  therefore,  in  origin,  independent  of  Herodotus. 

■SeeG.  A.  Smith,  Hitloneal  GeoarajAy  of  the  Holu  Land,  m.  lS7-nl60. 
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out  in  his  army,  and  a  disaster  far  more  dan- 
gc^rous  than  the  sn'ord  to  armies  of  all  ages 
fell  upon  him. 

All  hopes  of  invading  Kgyjjt  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  Sennacherib  led  homeward  only  a 
miserable  fragment  of  an  army  which  had 
hitherto  proved  almost  invincible.  The  joy 
of  that  hour  to  all  the  west  may  scarcely  even 
be  imagined.  To  the  Hebrews  it  meant  nothing 
loss  than  God's  intervention  to  save  the  rem- 
nant of  a  kingdom  once  so  glorious.'  To 
Tirhaqa  it  gave  some  claim  to  have  conquered 
the  Assyrians,  and  as  a  victor  over  Kbatte, 
Arados,  and  Ashur  he  is  celebrated  in  one  of 
his  own  inscriptions.'  The  tradition  of  that 
wonderful  deliverance  lived  on  in  Egypt,  and 
was  told  to  Herodotus'  by  his  cicerone  in  the 
temple  of  Ptah,  at  Memphis.  As  he  repro- 
duces the  story,  field  mice  gnawed  the  thongs 
of  the  bows  and  devoured  the  quivers  of  the 
army  of  Sennacherib,  "king  of  the  Arabians 
and  Assyrians,"  so  that  "a  priest  of  Vulcan, 
called  Sethos,"  readily  had  a  victory  over 
them.  As  thus  narrated  the  story  contains 
much  unhistorical  material,  though  told  with 
fire  and  force,  but  it  surely  has  a  basis  in  his- 
toric fact,  and  refers  doubtless  to  tfie  same 
event  as  the  Hebrew  writer  has  described. 
Though  successful  in  all  the  great  cam- 
's Kines  lil.  32-33, 
'  Miuu!lt>>.  Karnak.  nl.  ■t5«,  pp.  flO,  «7. 
'Bvrodotiu.  ii,  HI,     Stv  below.  Appcndic  B. 
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paigns  down  the  seacoaet  from  Sidon  to  Ash- 
kelon  and  up  the  slopes  of  the  hill  country 
to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Jerusalem,^  Sennacherib 
had,  nevertheless,  failed  in  the  main  object 
of  his  expeditions  into  Western  Asia.  Jeru- 
salem still  stood,  and  but  for  pestilence  it 
would  have  been  a  smoking  ruin,  as  Ekron. 
Hezekiah  still  reigned,  and  that  with  increased 
prestige,  and  but  for  pestilence  he  would  be 
a  captive  in  Nineveh,  as  was  Zidka,  king  of 
Ashkelon.  Ethiopia  was  left  free  to  continue 
its  peaceful  assimilation  of  Egypt,  and  but 
for  the  pestilence  Assyrian  governors  would  be 
ruling  its  fertile  valleys  as  even  now  they  held 
sway  in  Ashdod.  Sennacherib's  failure  in  the 
west  justified  in  every  particular  the  foresight 
and  statesmanship  of  Isaiah,  and  the  echo 
of  the  prophet's  words  would  resound  when 
the  empty  boasts  of  the  defeated  king  were 
known  only  to  quiet  students.  For  several 
years  longer  did  Sennacherib  possess  the  power 
of  Assyria,  but  he  never  invaded  Palestine  again. 
It  was  the  last  act  of  Sennacherib  in  war. 
Shortly  after  his  retinn  home,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month  Tebet,  in  the  year  681,  he 
was  murdered  in  a  temple  by  the  hands  of 
his  own  sons,  [NergalJ-sharezer  and  Adarmalik.' 


'  Luchish  b  the  modern  Tel-el-Hssy,  and  Libnah  muBt  be  nought  jn 
the  immedJat«  neighborhood.  According  to  Eueebiua  it  belonged  at 
B  later  time  to  the  dietriel  ot  Eleutberopolin  (modern  Beit  Jibrin). 

'2  Kings  xii,  36.  37;  Babyloniaii  Chrooicl(r,  iii,  34,  where  only  om 
■on  ia  mentioned  aa  the  aasaa.iin. 
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Like  many  another  assassination,  west  and 
east,  tbe  crime  was  <liie  to  jealousy  of  another 
Bon  and  desire  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  So  ended  a  reign  little  worthy  of  the 
one  which  had  preceded  it.  Sennacherib's  in- 
scriptions indeed  boast  loudly  of  great  victories, 
but  there  seems  but  little  foundation  for  most 
of  them.  He  a<lded  nothing  to  what  his  father 
had  won  and  held.  His  hand  was  a  hand  of 
iron  and  blood,  and  not  of  real  creative  power. 
No  great  policy  of  administration  was  de\'i8ed 
or  begun  by  him.  That  he  was  Sargon's  son 
had  won  him  position,  that  he  had  brute  force 
in  cert.ain  measure  bad  held  it  for  him.  The 
empire  had  been  maintained  in  its  integrity, 
though  the  fairest  portion  of  it  had  lieeii  changed 
into  ruin  and  waste  in  the  doing  of  it. 

The  great  act  of  peace  of  Sennacherib's 
reign  was  the  extension,  the  rebuilding  and 
the  adornment  of  Nineveh.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  Sargon,  the  city  Dvir-Sharrukin 
as  the  capital  of  the  realm.  It  was  an  artificial 
growth,  ill  situated  alike  for  industry,  com- 
merce or  defense,  and  Sennacherib  wisely  for- 
sook it.  For  the  new  capital  he  chose  the 
city  of  Nineveh,  a  small  site  ujwn  the  Ti- 
gris, as  old  as  the  period  of  Hammurapi  and 
the  early  kings  of  Assyria.  It  was  well 
situated  on  the  Tigris,  was  watered  by  the 
small  river  Choser,  which  might  easily  be  used 
to  611   a    defensive   moat,   and   some  of   the 
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great   roads  from  the  far  east  already  passed 

through  it. 

The  circuit  of  the  old  cily  was  but  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  cubits,  which  Sen- 
nacherib now  increased  to  twenty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen.  It  had  no  inner 
and  no  outer  wall,  but  must  have  had  some 
sort  of  defensive  fortification,  though  it  waft 
so  insignificant  that  the  new  builder  did  not 
think  it  worth  the  while  to  describe  it.  He 
can  only  record  that  none  of  "the  former 
kings  .  .  .  had  turned  his  mind  or  directed  his 
attention  to  widen  the  city's  dwelling  place, 
to  build  a  wall,  to  straighten  the  streets,  to 
dig  a  canal  and  plant  gardens."'  The  new 
work  was  executed  by  forced  labor  drawn 
from  the  Mannaeans,  the  far  distant  peoples 
of  Fhilistia,  Phoenicia,  aad  Cilicia,  and  was 
indeed  prodigious  in  extent.  His  first  con- 
cern was  to  tear  away  the  ancient  palace 
and  to  build  a  larger  and  more  magnificent 
upon  a  ground  plan  of  440  by  700  cubits. 
Here  rose  a  structure  upon  a  lofty  platform, 
whose  roof  was  supported  upon  great  cedar 
beams,  "whose  scent  is  pleasant,"  and  whose 
interior  was  adorned  with  alabaster,  "which 
in  the  time  of  the  kings  my  fathers  was  es- 
teemed precious  for  the  hilt  of  a  sword,"  but 
was  now  used  in  great  slabs  for  wainscoting 
state    apartments.      Within    also    were   apart- 

>  BritUh  Museum  No.  103000.  col.  v,  lines  34^2. 
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meiita  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lapis 
lazuli,  with  other  precious  stones  in  lavish 
profusion.  To  supply  it  abundantly  with  water 
he  says:  "I  foshionwl  levers  of  bronze  and 
buckets  of  bronze  .  .  .  and  great  beams  and 
wooden  frame-works  over  the  well  shafts  I 
erected"' — in  this  doubtless  introducing  to  the 
Tigris  the  well  known  shaduf  of  the  Nile. 
Well  might  he  call  this  new  palace,  Ekaltu 
shatiina  la  ishu,  "the  palace  bcj-ond  compare." 
To  protect  the  new  city  and  its  palace  he 
began  the  construction  of  walls  undreamt  before 
in  size  and  strength  for  the  city  of  Nineveh. 
He  built  first  an  iimer  wall,  laying  its  founda- 
tions upon  dre.s8ed  stones,  and  making  it 
forty  bricks,  that  is  forty  cubits,  in  thickness. 
When  it  atom!  completed,  maasive  and  shining, 
he  gave  it  the  Sumerian  name  Bad-imgalbi- 
gaiukurra-shushu,  which  he  translates  into  As- 
syrian, which  we  may  turn  into  the  English 
words:  "The  wall  whose  splendor  overthrows 
the  enemy."  Beyond  this  again  he  placed 
the  outer  wall,  set  upon  nia'*sive  stoncj^  cast 
down  below  water  level,  to  make  it  i)racticaUy 
impossible  to  undermine,  and  this  also  lK)re 
an  uneuphonious  Humerian  name  Bad-garncru- 
khulukhkha,  "the  wall  that  terrifies  the  enemy." 
The  wall  was  pierced  by  fifteen  gates,  seven 
facing  the  rising  sun  in  the  southeast,  three 
its  setting  in  the  west,  and  five  the  nortli  star. 
There  was  no  gate  in  the  southern  wall,  which 
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was  short,  not  more  than  a  thousand  yards 
in  length.  Each  of  these  gates  bore  a  name 
which  testified  to  its  chief  use,  thus,  the  north- 
ernmost gate  is  called,  "That  brings  the  produce 
of  the  highlands,"  while  the  chief  river  gate 
bore  the  name;  "That  brings  the  tribute  of 
the  peoples,"  for  before  it  lay  the  quay  where 
the  boats  from  up  and  down  the  river  were 
wont  to  unlEide  their  burdens.  Before  these 
gates  stood  colossal  bulls,  some  of  which  have 
come  away  to  stand  silent  and  grim  in  modem 
European  museimis,  but  one  remained  in  its 
original  position  even  to  our  own  days,  until 
ignorant  natives  broke  it  up  for  lime.' 

Into  the  city  thus  adorned  and  strengthened 
the  river  Choser  was  not  able  to  bring  water 
enough  for  its  people  or  its  gardens,  and  to 
supply  this  insistent  and  ever  growing  need 
Sennacherib's  engineers  went  back  into  the 
mountains  above  the  small  towns  of  Dur- 
Ishtar,  Shibaniba,  and  Suli  to  search  for  in- 
creased supplies.  Sennacherib  went  himself  in 
person  to  inspect  their  projects  and  approve 
them.  There  they  found  springs  which  were 
diverted  into  a  basin,  and  thence  by  an  aque- 
duct into  the  Choser  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city. 

Above  and  below  the  city  he  planted  gar- 
dens, bringing  into  them  fruits,  herbs  and 
vines  from  Chaldsea,  and  so  skillfully  acclima^ 
tizing  them  that  he  is  able  to  claim  that  their 

1  See  Kinfl,  Cunei/orm  Ttxii,  ixvi,  p.  SO,  note  3. 
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"fruitfidness  increased,  more  than  in  their 
own  countrj'."  Among  these  he  enumerates 
"trees  that  bear  wool"  or  "hair,"'  ami  later 
in  the  eame  account'  sa>'8:  "The  trees  that 
bore  wool  (or  hair)  tliey  clipped,  and  shredded 
(or  carded)  it  for  Rarments."  This  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  numerous  species  of  palm, 
and  not  cotton,  as  some  have  supposed.' 

This  is  really  a  splendid  record  in  productive 
as  well  as  in  unproductive  works  of  peace, 
and  the  king  had  just  cause  to  be  proud  of 
it,  and  to  cause  fitting  record  to  be  made  of  it. 

>  CunMrorm  Texu.  nvi,  Briiiih  Muhvdi  ICUOOO,  nil.  vll,  line  M. 

•  Ibid.,  01)1.  vlii,  UnK  M. 

'John*  (AiKiml  Amvria,  p.  133)  nitUi  it  cotton  Rod  rrfan  U)  tb« 
dsicriplJciD  in  norodotuit  iii.  106,  "ho  U.  however.  rrinrrinB  to  Ih* 
plknl  In  ItKlln.  Hniiilmrk  (Utiopalamian  ArrAattleay'  P-  34fl)  alsn 
oulla  it  coltoD.  Thprr  ii.  hniicvrr.  nu  fvidc^cv  thst  mtloD  rouid  then 
tv  grown  in  AHj-rin-  Thr  (nmui  iua*t  likejy  would  bo  GoH}-piuni 
Dbtiudfoliiuu  or  G.  Nnnkini,  btit  nhnt  rvidenw  U  thpTp  for  their  mlti- 
Vftlion  even  in  ('haldaviT  Sor  Wntl.  ThM  Wiid  and  CuUimlai  CoOon 
PlotiU  of  At  Warid.     Loodinu,  lt)07. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE   REIGN   OF   ESARRADDON 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  circmnstances 
which  led  to  the  assassination  of  Sennacherib, 
but  we  shall  not  be  far  astray,  in  all  prob- 
ability, if  we  ascribe  it  to  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  his  sons.  While  he  yet  lived  Sennacherib 
had  made  his  son,  Esarhaddon  (Ashur-akh- 
iddin),  a  sort  of  regent  over  Babylonia.  He 
had  also  by  decree  made  him  the  legal  heir 
to  the  throne,  though  he  was  almost  certainly 
not  the  eldest  son,  and  had  changed  his  name 
to  the  high-sounding  appellation  Ashur-etil- 
ukin-apla  (Ashur  the  hero  has  established  a 
son).  The  other  aons  were  Ashur-nadin-shum, 
who  had  been  king  of  Babylon  and  had  been 
carried  off  to  Elam;  Ardi-Belit  and  Ashur- 
munik.  The  latter  two  were  probably  the 
parricides,  whose  names  the  Hebrews  corrupted 
into  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer. 

During  his  residence  in  Babylonia  in  these 
early  years  of  his  life  Esarhaddon  (680-668)' 

>The  chief  authoritieii  for  the  reign  of  E^auhwldaD  are  the  following: 
(a)  The  CviiruUn  A.  B,  C,  published  I  R.  4S~47,  and  III  R.  Ifi,  16, 
and  Abel-Winctler.  KfiUchrifOale,  25,  26,  translated  into  English  by 
R.  F.  Harper,  Cylinder  A  of  the  E^aarhaddon  Inscriptions,  transliterated 
and  translated,  with  Textual  Notes,  from  the  Original  Copy  in  the 
British   Museum,  repubiishrd   from   Btbraica,    1887.    1888;   and   into 
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was  smitten  with  a  great  love  for  the  ancient 
land  with  all  its  iionoreil  customs.  His  wholn 
life  shows  plainly  how  deeply  he  was  influenced 
by  the  glory  of  Babylon's  past,  and  how  eager 
he  was  to  see  undone  the  ruin  which  his  fatlier 
had  wrought.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
father's  death  reached  his  ears  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  |)rocIaimed  as  shakkanah  of  Babylon. 
In  this  he  was  going  back  to  the  goodly  example 
of  his  grandfather  Sargon.  Sennacherib  had 
ceased  altogether  to  wear  a  Babylonian  title. 
Babylonia  was  to  liim  not  a  separate  land 
united  with  his  own,  but  a  subject  territory 
inhabited  by  alave-s  whom  he  despised.  Esar- 
haddon  did  not  even  take  tlie  tianie  of  king, 
which  in  Babylonian  eyes  would  have  been 
unlawful  without  taking  the  hands  of  Marduk, 
now  exiled  to  Assyria.  Immediately  after  his 
proclamation  in  Babylonia  Kaarhaddon  has- 
tened to  Nineveh,  where  the  rebellion  collapsed 
at  once,  and  he  was  received  as  the  legitimate 
king.  According  to  the  Babylonian  Chronicle 
it  had  lasted  only  a  month  and  a  half — ^from 
the  twentieth  day  of  Tebet  to  the  second  day 

Gtrmiui  by  LuJuig  Abel  und  Hued  Winrklpr.  Ktiliaithri/I,  HM.,  ii. 
pp.  124-iai.  (b)  Thf  HtarX  Slarkt.  piihUnhni)  ]  H.  49.  r,(),  kik)  innn. 
lalcd  iata  Ueriiiun  by  Wiiiiikliir.  KiilintrJirifl.  HM.,  JE.  |i|i,  130-129. 
(r)  Tim  UttU  of  Zmjirli.  pijIiliBlii-'l  by  vnii  l.uxntiud,  A'lKijtabitnBtn  in 
Scndtchirii.  i.  pp.  II~3U  and  plntrw  i-iv.  and  Irtnislalcd  tjy  SohmdHr, 
(bid.,  pp.  29-43.  (dl  Prai/m  to  Ike  Sun  God.  puhliabrd  anA  lri»iiii]»t..d 
inlo  CrraiKii  by  J.  A.  Kiiinlliiiii,  Atnyriitiif  (itIieU  an  den  Sanntn  floll. 
i,  ii,  pp.  '2—'M.  Thf  Mfl  iii"i'ripliiiii)i  An  truuilitnriitnl  and  Iruiw- 
laiixl  la  1tu<lv.  'I'ht  HittoT)!  ol  Etarhaiiittm,  LouduD.  1880,  Tbii  now 
M«da  rei-iflott. 
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of  Adar.*  The  biblical  story  represents  the 
two  murderers  as  fleeing  to  Armenia,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  case.' 
Esarhaddon's  inscriptions  say  that  he  left  Nine- 
veh in  the  month  of  Shabat;  and  this  was 
probably  in  pursuit  of  his  brothers.'  He  fought 
a  battle  with  the  rebels  and  their  followers  at 
Khanigalbat,  near  Melid,  and  readily  overcame 
them.*  They  had  probably  been  hoping  for 
some  assistance  from  Armenia,  and  now  ac- 
cepted it.  The  campaign  had  lasted  only 
eight  months,  and  in  the  month  of  Kislev,  680, 
Esarhaddon  was  crowned  king  of  Assyria. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  foUow  closely  the  order 
of  events  in  the  reign  which  was  now  begun. 
UnUke  Sargon  or  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon  has 
left  us  scarcely  a  fragment  in  which  the  chron- 
ological order  of  events  is  followed.  He  was 
more  concerned  in  setting  forth  the  deeds 
themselves  than  the  order  and  relation  of 
tliem — such  at  least  must  be  our  judgment 
unless  at  some  time  a  text  of  his  in  true  annal- 
iatic  style  should  be  found. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign  (680) 
Esarhaddon  gave  clear  indications  of  his  re- 
versal  of   his  father's   policy.^     Babylon   had 

■  BBbyloman  Chraaicle.  iii.  36.  37. 
'  2  H^asa  VI.  37. 

■Cylinder,  col.  i,   linea   1-26,  Wmckjer,   KtUimehri/l.   BM.,  ii,   pp. 
140-143. 

•  Ilnd.,  Mara  18-21. 

•  Meiasiier  and  Roat,  Dit  BauiTiKhri/lta  Atarhaddon't,  BtUrOs*  "c 
AetyrialogU,  iii,  pp.  tt$»-362,  willi  plate*. 
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been  destroyed ;  be  would  rdiuUd  it.  No 
Assyrian  king  before  him  ha<^l  ever  set  himself 
so  great  a  taak.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  brought 
to  the  final  and  glorious  consummation  which 
he  had  ))lamied,  but  he  did  see  and  rejoice 
in  a  large  part  of  the  work.  With  much  reli- 
^ous  solemnity,  with  tJie  anointing  of  oil  and 
the  pouring  out  of  wine,  was  the  foundation 
laying  begun.  From  the  swamps  which  Sen- 
nacherib had  wantonly  made  slowly  began  to 
rise  the  renewetJ  temj)le  of  E-sagila,  the  temple 
of  the  great  gods,  wliile  around  it  and  tl« 
newly  growing  city  the  king  erected  from  the 
foundations  upward  the  great  walls  of  Imgur- 
Be!  and  Nimitti-Bel.  All  these,  as  the  king 
boasts,  were  enlarged  and  beautified  beyond 
that  which  they  had  been  in  their  former  glory. 
Slowly  through  the  reign  along  with  the  wars 
which  must  now  be  told  went  on  these  works 
of  peace  and  utility,  to  find  their  entire  com- 
pletion in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon's  tike- 
minded  son. 

Tlie  first  work  of  war  to  which  Esarhaddon 
must  direct  his  energies  was  a  new  castigation 
of  the  ("lialdeans.  While  he  was  busy  in  so- 
curing  his  throne  a  fresh  outbreak  had  occurred 
in  the  old  disti-ict  of  tlie  Sea  Lands.  Nabu- 
zir-napishti-lishir,  a  son  of  Merodach-baladan, 
had  gained  some  of  his  family's  power  in  Bit- 
Yakiu,  and  with  this  as  a  base  of  operations 
had  possessed   himself  of   the  country  as  far 
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north  as  Ur.  When  Esarhaddon  dispatched  an 
anny  against  him  he  fled  to  Elam,  whither 
his  father  before  him  had  more  than  once  gone 
for  refuge.  There  was  now,  however,  a  new 
regime  in  Elam,  and  the  king,  Khimiban- 
Khaldash  II,  seized  him  and  slew  htm.  His 
brother,  Na'id  Mardnk,  fled  to  Assyria  and 
delivered  himself  up  to  Esarhaddon,  who,  with 
a  mercy  that  honors  his  heart  and  his  judgment, 
sent  him  back  to  Bit-Yakin  to  rule  the  country 
under  Assyrian  overlordship.'  This  sudden 
desertion  on  the  part  of  Elam  of  its  traditional 
friendship  for  Merodach-baladan  and  the  Chal- 
deans in  general  is  very  diflicult  to  understand. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Elamites  had  always  aided 
every  movement  of  the  Chaldeans  against  the 
Assyrians.  There  happened  also  a  little  later, 
in  674,  another  strange  manifestation  of  a  new 
policy  among  these  same  Elamites.  While 
Esarhaddon  was  elsewhere  engaged  the  Elam- 
ites surged  down  into  Babylonia,  and,  murder- 
ing and  plundering  as  they  went,  reached  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Sippar.  The  Babylonian 
Chronicle  records  this  raid,'  but  does  not  utter 
a  word  concerning  any  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  the  Assyrians. 

While  Esarhaddon  was  carrying  on  the  re- 
building of  Babylon,  and  the  population  was 
returning  which  had  been  scattered,  he  found 

>  B&bylouiMi  ChnHiide,  iii,  39-42;  Cylindera  A  and  C,  ii,  liaea  32-41; 
CyUuder  B,  ii,  t-SO. 

'  BabyloDiaD  Chromcle,  iv,  9,  10. 
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occasion  for  a  amaU  passage  at  arms  with  the 
Chaldean  tribe  of  Bit-Dakkiiri,  which  ha<i  gained 
sudden  wealth  through  the  destruction  wrought 
by  Sennacherib.  When  the  Babylonians  had 
been  driven  away  by  Sennacherib  from  the 
tcnitorj'  about  Babylon  and  Boraijipa  these 
Chaldeans  had  promptly  tid^en  ]>osi^es8ion.  As 
the  selfsame  people  were  now  returning  whom 
Semiacherib  had  ttius  disiiossessed,  I^sarhaddon 
determined  to  drive  out  the  settlers.  He  de- 
posed their  kiitg^  Shamash-ibni,  and  set  over 
them  Nabu-usallim,  a  son  of  a  certain  Balasii 
mentioned  by  Tiglathpileser  IV.'  When  they 
had  been  dislodged  the  lands  were  restored  to 
their  former  owners.  At  about  the  same  time 
Esarhaddon  umlortook  to  bring  into  subjection 
the  tribe  of  Gambuli,  perhaps  a  mixed  race 
of  Aranweans  who  were  settled  in  the  border 
country  between  Elam  an<l  Babylonia  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.^  They  had  given  aid 
to  Klnnnban-KIialtlash  in  hU  raid  in  f>74,  and 
must  now  be  humbled.  Their  prince,  Bel- 
iqisha,  did  Tiot  dare  a  battle,'  and  so  surrerulcred 
and  gave  jjledge  to  hold  liis  fortress,  81iapi-Bel, 
as  a  soil  of  outpost  again^^t  Elamitc  invasions; 


I  Cylindrni  A  and  C.  il,  43-M,  KMiwchiifl-  HM.,  i>,  l-iS-Ui :  CVlli>'<<-r 
B,  iii.  10-27. 

•Oil  ihi'  Itn-ution  of  thn  Guiitiiill  mv  furthft  LtinnmiBnt,  Die  Anfltno' 
dfT  KuUur  ti.  i>.  IT5;  I)ii|iliwh.  U'u  Uta  dan  I'arailiriT  t>\i.  '1*U  241.  Tha 
trilw  iiunie  Bppcan  jii  tlir  ('irui  Goiilxilii  <jTii](lr  i.  v  Clniilxilii),  B(v 
d(?  Gofjo,  Zeihehnft  li^r  Ifruitchtn  Mt/roeniAndi4phi:n  (itttUtchaftt  KXxllt 
p.  9,  (.,  mill  i'iiiii|i:irr'  ^^^l1ilT>'r.  t>U  Aram&cr,  liidL'X,  >.  v. 

*  Cyliu<lcra  A  niirl  C.  iU,  fi3-iv,  7. 
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Dioritc  Stdii  <jf  ExurbafMoii,  king  iif  A«K>Ttn  (*\S0- 
(M38  B.  C),  found  nt  ^itijirli,  and  now  in  tlie  IWHin 
MuMcum.  It  is,  tlic  largest  Ajwyriau  nK»riolit)i  yot 
discnverwl,  mpasurinR  3.40  meters  in  height  ao<l  1. 35 
meters  iii  widtli.  Above  and  in  front  of  tbe  king'tt 
head  are  a  numlxu*  of  HymbolK  vf  gods,  and  at  hiA 
feot  uni  Knp  Tirliaka  of  Kg.vpl,  tbe  small  fipire, 
and  King  Baal  of  Tjtc,  tin'  l»rt(e  l>e»rdfd  (igiu-e. 

[Photograph  .supplied  by  W.  A.  Mansell  ^  Co., 

London.] 
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it  was  then  strengthened  by  the  Assyrians  for 
this  purpose.  Esarhaddon  was  too  prudent 
to  attack  Elam;  and  there  was  shortly  less 
need  for  it.  Khumban-Khaldash  11  died  in 
the  same  year,  and  his  successor,  Urtaku,  was 
of  very  different  mind  as  regards  the  Assyrians. 
He  appears  to  have  used  every  eflfort  to  main- 
tain peace  and  friendship  between  the  two 
peoples.  Aa  an  evidence  of  this  temper  of 
mind  stands  his  action  of  673  in  sending  back 
to  Agade  the  goda  who  at  some  previous  time 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  Elamites. 

All  these  operations  of  war  were  child's 
play  compared  with  the  drama  in  the  west, 
in  which  Esarhaddon  played  the  chief  r6le. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Sennacherib  had 
signally  failed  in  Syria.  He  had  been  ab- 
solutely unable  to  conquer  Tyre,  chiefly  because 
it  had  the  sea  on  the  western  side,  forming  a 
defense  which  the  Assyrian  could  not  burn 
nor  pull  down,  and  of  which  he  was  probably 
well  afraid,  as  a  landsman  from  the  east  might 
well  be.  His  efforts  in  Judah,  we  have  also 
seen,  ended  in  a  calamity  for  which  his  super- 
stition or  faith  could  find  only  disquieting 
causes.  Furthermore,  the  only  effort  at  setting 
up  a  new  government  and  of  making  a  center 
for  Assyrian  influence  had  no  abiding  power. 
He  had  planned  to  set  up  Sidon  as  a  rival  of 
Tyre,  and  to  gather  about  it  in  an  artificial 
maimer  several  cities  which  were  better  adapted 
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to  be  rivals  than  friends.  His  rearrangement 
of  the  cit3'  dominion  had  no  element  of  stability 
hi  it,  and  soon  dissolved.  Ethobal,  whom  he 
had  made  king,  was  probably  loyal  enough. 
aJid  his  personal  influence  maintained  the  status 
quo,  foj-  it  was  in  the  end  a  personal  rather  than 
a  national  ])lan.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead  and 
his  son,  Abd-miikot.  reigned  in  his  place  the 
people  of  Sidon  quietly  dropjwd  th(^  Anwyrian 
allegiance  and  went  on  with  their  dispatching 
of  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  and  with  the 
piling  up  of  treasure,  none  of  which  was  paid 
over  to  Assyria  as  tribute.  Here,  then,  in  the 
Phoenician  territory  were  entirely  independent 
states,  T>Te  and  Sidon,  each  with  its  own 
territory.  We  are  clearly  instructed  concern- 
ing the  territory  of  Sidon,  and,  though  Sen- 
nacherib had  strijjped  Tyre  of  her  possessions, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them 
had  been  regainetl.  The  wealth  alone  of  the? 
two  states  might  well  tempi  a  king  who  was' 
siiendiug  upon  new  and  old  building  operations , 
such  regal  sums.  Former  kings  had  secured^ 
vast  sums  for  the  noninterference  with  Phoeni- 
cian conmierce;  he  might  certainly  hojie  to  gain 
at  least  this  boon,  not  to  be  despised,  and  h© 
might  also  really  conquer  Phoenicia  and  make 
a  loyal  province  of  it. 

With  such   hojws  and   dreams  Ksarhaddon' 
led  liis  first  westward  campaign.    The  way  had 
been  well  prepared  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors' 
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who  had  devastated  before  him,  and  none 
would  view  the  onset  of  his  troops  with  equa- 
nimity. Before  he  could  reach  the  sea  a  re- 
bellion was  genuinely  on  foot.  Abd-milkot  had 
found  an  ally  in  Sanduarri,  king  of  Kundu' 
and  8izu,-  two  cities,  the  latter  located  ui  a 
mountainous,  almost  impassable,  country  in 
northern  ("ilicia.  Sidon  had  the  protection  of 
the  sea,  while  Kundu  and  Sizu  had  the  wild 
and  trackless  mountains  about  them.  The 
Aseyrians  had  often  before  crept  among  the 
mountains  and  attacked  enemies  hidden  like 
birds  among  the  clefts,  as  the  Assyrian  annalist 
loves  to  portray  them.  But  their  success  by 
sea  had  been  inconsiderable.  The  new  con- 
federation seemed  to  have  elements  of  strength 
beyond  many  which  had  preceded  it.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrians  the  courage  of 
Abd-milkot  forsook  him  and  he  ficil  to  sea. 
Esarhaddon  besieged  Sidon,  and  the  city  held 
out  well — we  do  not  know  exactly  how  long 
— but  the  campaign  against  the  two  rebels 
lasted  three  years.  It  is  certainly  highly 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  this  long 
period  was  devoted  to  the  maritime  city  rather 
than  to  the  mountain  hamlets.  When  Sidon 
fell  the  city  was  devoted  to  destruction.  The 
walls  which  had  been  a  defense  for  ages  were 
tumbled  into  the  sea;  the  houses  in  which 


■  Kuodu  ii  Kuinda  (SInbo.  liv.  v,  f  ICO.  located  on  tliD  Gull  of  Aiiliorji. 

>Situ  la  ftla.  Ill  ItiR  t'llkbii  niounL 
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wealthy  merchants  hail  lived  were  torn  from 
their  foundations  and  utterly  ruined.  The 
whole  city  was  leveled  to  the  plahi  and  blotted 
out  of  existence.^  All  this  is  after  the  models 
of  ancient  days,  and  shows  to  what  a  pitch 
of  wrath  Esarhaddon  had  been  wrought  by 
the  long  and  tedious  siege.  But  at  once  he 
turns  from  this  custom  and  exemplifies  the 
other  and  better  side.  Upon  the  same  site 
another  city  is  built  and  named  Kar-As.shur- 
akh-iddin  (KsarhaddonVburg),  that  in  it  the 
old  commerce  miglit  live  again.  The  new  city 
thus  built  was  peopled  by  inhabitants  of  tho 
mountains  conquered  hi  war,  and  also  and 
more  reasonably  by  others  drawn  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Abd-milkot  was 
captured,  perhaps  in  Cyprus,  and  beheaded. 
Kundu  and  Sizu  were  also  taken,  and  the  un- 
fortunate 8anduarri  was  trcafi'd  in  the  same  way. 
When  Esarhaddon  returned  from  the  cam- 
paign he  brought  with  him  substantial  evidences 
of  his  victory.  Kundu  and  Sizu  had  probably 
enriched  him  but  little,  but  with  Sidou  the 
case  v.'as  entirely  different.  Here  was  a  com- 
mercial city  through  which  had  passed  a  goodly 
share  of  the  commerce  between  east  and  west. 
As  through  Gaza  passed  the  trade  of  Arabia 
to  the  western  nations  now  covetinR  tho  luxuries 
and  retinements  of  the  east,  so  through  Sidon, 

>  Cylindpra  A  and  C.  sol,  i.  liiips  10-64;  CytiDdor  B.  ool.  f,  linos  37-30; 
KeaiiHehrifl.  DM.,  li.  pp.  1M-1J7,  144,  lUk 
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and  especially  through  Tyre,  passed  all  that 
luxuriouB  Asia  had  to  contribute  to  the  sybarites 
who  lived  in  Greece  and  Italy.  These  things 
could  not  pass  year  by  year  through  Sidon 
without  leaving  a  share  of  the  choicest  of  them 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  trafficked.  Esar- 
haddon  enumerates  in  one  bald  list  the  treasure 
which  he  carried  away.  It  was  of  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  ivory,  costly  woods,  tapestries, 
and  dress  stuffs.  The  color  and  the  richness 
of  the  east  were  in  this  mass  of  wealth.  He 
had  not  reckoned  too  highly  upon  the  gains 
of  his  conquest,  even  if  three  years  had  fled 
away  before  it  was  taken.  To  these  were  added 
the  cattle,  the  sheep,  and  the  asses  which  were 
driven  away  to  render  service  hereafter  in 
Assyria.  The  end  of  this  campaign  is  a  record 
of  return  to  the  most  wretched  barbarism  of 
Assyria's  darkest  days.  When  he  came  up  to 
his  city  gates  Esarhaddon  made  a  triumphal 
entry  to  the  sound  of  loud  music.  In  his  train 
marched  his  captives,  and  among  them  were 
the  chief  men  of  Sidon,  and  bound  round 
their  necks  was  the  ghastly  head  of  Abd- 
milkot,  while  the  principal  men  of  Kundu 
and  Sizu  bore  in  like  manner  the  head  of  San- 
duarri.  It  is  a  strange  sight,  this  entry  into 
Nineveh,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  king 
who  made  it  was  Esarhaddon,  who  had  been 
merciful  to  a  son  of  Merodach-baladan  and 
had    restored    to    the    Babylonians   the    lands 
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which  his  father  bad  wasted.  The  natural 
At)syriai)  t<?mi)er  had  revealed  Itself  in  this 
latest  of  AssjTian  monarchs. 

The  attack  on  Tyre  probably  began  while 
Sidon  was  still  in  a  state  of  siege.  It  was  an 
entirely  different  problem,  and  much  more 
diflficuit.  Tyre  was  bettor  defended  by  the 
sea  than  Sidon.  It  \va«  larger,  richer,  more 
determined.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the 
Tyrians  had  believed  that  the  payment  of  a 
hea\y  gift,  or  even  the  promise  to  give  a  large 
annual  tribute,  would  have  freed  them  from 
all  further  Assyrian  disturbance  of  trade,  they 
would  have  gladly  met  either  or  both  condi- 
tions. They  had  done  so  before.  But  there 
was  a  determination  about  Ksarhaddon's  actions 
that  could  hardly  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  absolute  control.  The  people  of  Tyre 
wantfid  to  save  some  sort  of  autonomy,  in  order 
to  the  greater  freedom  of  llioir  commerce,  aud 
the  only  hope  for  this  now  was  to  fight  aud 
not  to  pay  for  it.  Esarhaddon  began  his  siege 
in  earnest..  He  walled  in  the  city  entirely 
upon  its  landward  side,  and  began  a  weari- 
some effort  to  conquer  it  by  famine.  But  of 
one  entrance  to  their  city,  and  that  the  most 
important,  he  could  not  rob  the  Tyrians. 
The  sea  remained  open,  and  by  the  sea  might 
readily  enter  all  that  Tyre  needed  for  the  life 
of  its  citizens.  He  could  deprive  the  city  of 
Its    commerce    by    land,    and    that    naturally 
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must  soon  destroy  its  commerce  by  sea,  but 
if  the  Tynans  had  the  heart  to  hold  out,  they 
certainly  could  not  be  starved  into  submission. 
Ba'al  was  now  king  of  Tyre  and  he  was  clearly 
of  different  stuff  from  his  leas  courageous  pred- 
ecessors. Year  by  year  the  siege  dragged  on, 
while  other  and  greater  efforts  occupied  the 
attention  of  Esarhaddon,  and  in  the  end  there 
was  no  result.  The  siege  had  to  be  lifted,  and 
Esarhaddon  must  confess  defeat.  It  is  true 
that  upon  one  of  his  largest  and  most  im- 
pressive monuments  he  pictures  Ba'al  of  Tyre 
kneeling  before  his  august  majesty,  who  holds 
him  with  a  ring  through  his  lips.'  On  the 
inscription,  however,  there  is  not  one  word 
about  the  fall  of  Tyre,  nor  elsewhere  in  Miy 
of  Esarhaddon's  records  is  there  any  claim 
that  Tyre  had  been  taken.  We  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  Esarhaddon  is  here 
glorying  without  justification,  and  that  Ba'al 
of  Tyre  during  his  entire  reign  maintained  his 
independence.  The  failure  to  take  Tyre  was 
a  loss,  in  that  great  treasure  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  secured,  but  in  no  way  was  the 
continued  existence  of  the  city  a  menace  to 
Assyria  or  an  interference  with  the  progress 
of  Assyrian  power  anywhere  in  the  west.  There 
was  no  danger  of  any  attack  by  Tyre  upon  the 
Assyrian  flank   if  Esarhaddon  shoidd   decide 

1  The  Stele  of  Zinjirli.    See  vod  Ltuclmn,  Aui^nibuneen  ton  Stiti- 
ichirli.     BcrliD.  Ib93, 
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to   move  soutliward   with   his   foroes.     Tyre 

would  go  on  with  her  commerce  and  leave 
tiie  rest  of  mankind  to  fight  its  own  battles. 

Esarhaddon  had  administered  a  salutarj*  les- 
son to  Sidon  and  its  ally;  he  would  now  press 
on  to  discourage  any  further  alliances  or  eon- 
federations  in  Palestine  against  himself  and 
his  rule.  Again  and  again  the  oft-recurring 
rebellions  in  Palestine  had  been  brought  about 
by  Egyptian  agents  who  stirred  up  the  small 
states  and  liojied  to  gain  power  when  Assyria 
had  been  driven  off.  No  Assyrian  king  had 
hitherto  done  more  than  snuff  out  the  little 
flame  of  patriotism  and  punish  the  offenders. 
None  had  been  so  bold  as  to  execute'  a  move 
against  Egji)t  herself,  i)rime  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  It  is  proof  of  the  power  of  an  ancieiit 
name  that  this  had  not  been  done,  for  oppor- 
tunities there  had  certainly  been  in  plenty. 
Egypt  had  been  so  weak  that  she  would  ])rob- 
ably  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  armies  such 
as  Assyria  had  long  Iiad  in  the  field.  But 
the  Assyrians  had  in  their  thought  the  Egypt 
of  Thotmosis  III  and  Ramescs  II,  and  did 
not  rightly  estimate  the  Egj^)!  of  their  own 
day.  Esarhaddon,  however,  had  learned  other- 
wise in  some  way,  and  now  laid  careful  and 
wise  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  Eg>i>t.  The 
Assyrians  had  broken  do^vn  the  great  culture- 

■  Hciniiiii-liorll'i  hnit  ri\rtii[iily  |>Ihiiiio(I  10  InvHili-  Ko'Pt.  t*r«  »,l«>v^ 
pp.  368.  3e9i  luid  roinpniv.  "1  hnvc  digicpil  nnd  drunk  tcalM.  and  with 
the  «o|p  □(  my  feet  will  1  dry  up  oil  tho  rivtrt  o(  ERypl"  iUa.  xxxvll,  25). 
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loving  race  of  the  Euphrates  and  had  scattered 
its  treasures;  they  would  now  proceed  to  do 
in  like  manner  unto  the  great  people  who  had 
conserved  literature  and  art  and  science  during 
the  march  of  the  centuries  and  had  survived 
the  wreck  which  had  come  to  others  lees  for- 
tunate. The  freebooters  of  Asia,  who  had 
sacked  and  burned  and  made  howling  wastes 
where  once  had  been  beautiful  cities,  must 
seek  a  wider  field  and  enter  Africa. 

In  674  Esarhaddon  makes  hk  first  attack 
upon  Tirhaqa,  the  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt. 
The  campaign  was  absolutely  without  tangible 
results.  The  Assyrian  army,  indeed,  reached 
the  Egyptian  border,  but  did  not  cross  it. 
The  way  was  stubbornly  contested,  and  Esar- 
haddon at  length  withdrew  temporarily  with- 
out abandoning  his  designs.  In  670  he  again 
moved  forward,'  and  probably  with  greatly 
increased  forces.  He  was  soon  over  the  border 
upon  this  campaign,  and  at  the  first  battle 
at  Iskhupri  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Egyptians.  Two  more  battles  followed, 
and  in  these  also  was  he  victorious.  After  a 
march  of  fifteen  days  from  Iskhupri  he  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Memphis'  and  laid  si^e 
to  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city.  Memphis 
was  unprepared,  and  soon  fell  into  his  hands. 

I  EaajhaddoD  had  previously  cosmilted  tbe  onulB  of  the  sun  sod 
Bud  had  received  a  favorable  answer.  Bee  EnudtioD,  Auyriicht 
Gebete,  ii.  p.  177. 

■Stelo  of  ZiDjitU,  litica  30,  40. 
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The  family  of  Tirhaqa  was  taken,  but  the 
Pharaoh  himself  made  good  his  escape  into 
Nubia,  paralyzed  with  fear  and  hopeless  of 
the  very  idea  of  resistance.  Memphis  was 
plundered  and  destroyed.  Esarhaddon  had 
tasted  the  joys  of  plunder  and  the  satisfaction 
of  revengf)  at  Sidoii,  and  \va.s  glad  to  drink 
them  again  to  the  full.  The  fall  of  Memphis 
tilled  the  whole  land  with  dismay.  Such  an 
event  had  probably  never  seemed  to  the  proud 
people  a  possibility.  There  were  no  further 
resources  in  the  country,  the  king  had  fled 
and  left  all,  and  only  surrender  was  possible. 
As  far  as  the  confines  of  Nubia  the  country 
surrendered  to  Ihe  A-ssyrians.  In  two  brief 
campaigns,  with  apparently  little  loss,  an  As- 
Ft'rian  army  had  undone  the  work  of  centuries 
and  humbled  in  the  dust  the  world's  proudest 
people.  What  was  lost  to  the  world  in  the 
destruction  of  Memphis  can  ue\'er  be  known. 
How  much  else  of  works  of  art,  of  historical 
memorials,  of  beautiful  buildings,  perished  may 
only  be  surmised.  Eearhaddon  admits  that  he 
carried  a^^ay  from  Ihe  temples  fifty-five  royal 
statues.  It  was  a  complete  overthrow,  but 
the  resistance  had  been  slight  and  brief,  and 
the  land  was  happily  not  devoted  to  destruction. 
At  once  Esarhaddon  reorganized  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  was  already  divided 
into  twenty-two  divisions,  called  nomes.  Over 
each  of  these  a  native  prince  was  set  up,  who 
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was  really  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrian  officials  and  assistants  by  whom  be 
was  surrounded.  Even  the  names  of  the 
cities  were  changed  into  Assyrian  forms,  so 
that,  for  example,  Sais  became  Kar-bel-matati 
(fortress  of  the  lord  of  lands),  and  Athribis 
was  to  be  Limmir-ishakku-Ashur,  though  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  would  certainly 
never  adopt  such  ill-sounding  combinations  in 
the  room  of  that  to  which  their  ears  for  many 
generations  had  been  accustomed.'  But  that 
many  Egyptians  quickly  acquiesced  in  the 
new  order  of  aflfairs  is  perfectly  plain.  Over 
the  twenty-two  princes  Esarhaddon  set  Necho 
of  Sais  as  chief  king,  subject,  of  course,  to 
himself  as  the  real  overlord.  Necho  went  so 
far  in  devotion  to  his  Assyrian  masters  as 
even  to  give  his  son  an  Assyrian  name.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  heart  of  Esarhaddon 
swelled  with  pride  when  he  contemplated  this 
conqurat.  That  the  youngest  power  in  the 
Orient  had  been  able  to  conquer  and  now  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  people  who  had 
been  famous  and  powerful  centuries  before  the 
first  Babylonian  colonists  had  settled  in  Asshur 
was  indeed  cause  sufficient  for  boastii^. 
As  the  victorious  conqueror  marched  home- 


>  For  details  of  the  campnign  see  the  Bt«le  already  referred  to,  K.  3082 
(Wiockler,  Untertuckungtn  zur  AUoritTitaluchen  Otachidile,  pp.  07-99); 
Roeen.  Tico  Teiit  of  Etarhaddon  in  Battr/onl  CoUtge  Sludia  No.  2 
(with  autograph  facsimile  of  the  text);  and  Bu.  91-2-B,  218  (Winckler, 
AUaricnlalitcht  Forachungen,  ii,  pp.  21-23). 
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ward  he  set  up  by  the  Dog  River  (Nahr-eU 
Kelb)  his  portrait  and  an  inscription  where 
the  Egv-ptian  conquerors  of  Asia  had  once 
placed  the  memorials  of  their  greatness.  At 
Sama'  al  (Zinjirli)  he  placed  a  yet  more  striking 
and  boastful  monument'  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  great  figure,  and  before  him  in 
diminutive  size  are  Tirhaka  kneeling,  and  Baal 
king  of  Tyre,  both  with  rings  in  tlieir  Ups 
from  which  cords  reach  the  hands  of  Esar- 
haddon.  Henceforth  he  called  liimsnlf  "king 
of  the  kings  of  Egj-pt,"  or  "King  of  Egj'pt 
and  Cush,"  and  none  of  his  fathers  had  ever 
borne  a  title  of  such  distinction  as  the^e. 

Though  the  gi-eatest  by  far,  this  conquest 
of  Egypt  was  not  I'lsarhaddon's  only  victory 
in  the  west  besides  Sidon.  Various  Arabian 
tribes  had  given  trouble  to  Hargon  and  to 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  was  not  free 
from  the  same  difficulties.  Before  his  first 
Egj-ptian  campaign  in  074  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  attack  Melukhkha.  Melukhkha  had 
indeed  no  political  organization  cotorminoii-s 
with  its  geographical  boundaries.  Sennacherib 
mentions  a  king  of  Melukhkha,  but  he  could 
hardly  have  reigned  over  a  country  so  extensive 
as  that  which  the  word  covers  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.     Esarhaddon  began  his  raid,  for 

1  K6niffi.  Afumn  in  Berlin.  M'itthfilunoen  atu  den  OrifrdaJlVA^n 
Samntlungni,  HrJt  XI.  Aii*itral>iiiiu<'>i  in  Si*nd*rlilcll  I.  I.  Monolilh  de* 
A;!!^)!)!!!!^!!,  pp.  11-39  (Fi'lix  iiin  I.iiwbKii).  II.  I [ini^lirif t  AMirtiud- 
dou't,  KSiiijc  von  Aagyricii.  pp.  30-13  {Khtrlintd  Srhradrf). 
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it  was  little  else,  from  Palestine.  The  deserts 
were  a  sore  trial  to  his  troops,  unused  to  any 
such  campaigning,  and  would  have  been  de- 
struction to  them  but  for  the  help  given  by 
the  people  of  the  httle  kingdom  of  Aribi.  Esar- 
haddon  penetrated  into  the  land  as  far  prob- 
ably as  Moimt  Shamar.  The  king  of  Melukhkha 
was  taken  captive,  a  matter  of  moment  only 
in  this,  that  he  might  have  become  an  ally 
of  Egypt.  The  entire  campaign  was  only 
undert^en  to  set  the  people  in  dread  of  Assyria 
and  so  make  them  careful  to  give  no  aid  or 
comfort  to  Assyria's  enemies. 

In  this  same  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  Esarhaddon's  treatment  of  the  small 
land  of  Aribi,  the  part  of  northern  Arabia  which 
comes  up  between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates 
valley.  The  Assyrian  kings  had  already  had 
dealings  with  two  queens  of  this  country. 
Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Seimacherib  had 
also  ravaged  in  Aribi,  and  the  land  had  been 
brought  in  a  considerable  measure  under  the 
influence  of  Assyria.  Hazael,  a  king  of  Aribi, 
had  suffered  much  from  Sennacherib,  and  had 
been  especially  bereaved  in  the  loss  of  his  gods, 
which  had  been  carried  away.  Emboldened, 
perhaps,  by  the  knowledge  that  Esarhaddon 
had  reversed  his  father's  policy  in  Babylonia, 
he  besought  the  king  for  the  return  of  his  gods. 
The  prayer  was  granted,  and  a  friendly  feel- 
ing thus  reestablished.     And  now  followed  a 
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verj'  strange  act.  Esarhaddon  set  up  a  new 
queen  in  ArJbi,  who  apiwars  not  to  Imve  dis- 
turbed the  estabhshed  order  at  all.  Her  name 
was  Tabua,  and  she  had  been  reared  at  the 
Assyrian  court.  How  she  could  have  reigned 
as  queen  wliile  Hazael  continued  as  king  is 
somewhat  difficult  of  explanation.'  It  appears 
l)robable  that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  a 
sort  of  double  rule.  Perhaps  the  situation 
is  like  that  which  existed  in  the  Nabathean 
kingdom  at  a  very  much  later  date.  These 
kings  mention  their  queens  in  their  inscrip- 
tions and  stamp  their  heads  alotig  with  their 
own  upon  coins,  which  wonid  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  exerciseil  some  influence  in  the 
state.*  Hazaei  died  during  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon, and  wa.4  succeeded  by  his  son,  variously 
called  Ya'lu  and  Yata'. 

In  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  there  was  felt 
for  the  first  time  in  all  its  keenness  the  danger 
of  an  overflow  of  the  land  l>y  great  Indo- 
Eurojiean  immigrations.  Long  before  this  time 
these  peoples,  living  in  what  is  now  southern 
liuHsia,  had  begun  to  spread  southward.  The 
Medes  formed  one  great  wave  of  their  migra- 
tion. They  had,  however,  turned  eastward, 
had    settled    in    the    mountains    northeast    ofj 


'  Mut#ro  IFtuitind  of  the  Enjnttt,  p.  3S8)  nukM  her  iJniidy  Ibe 
wife  o[  HnlBcl,  ftad  aoya  noUiinn  nf  thi'  i-xpnuniiiii  in  C'vliiidpt  A  mtA\ 
C.  lii,  14.  in  nhlch  dciiiiliiiiiit  iivrr  Ilic  I'uurilty  in  rxiitewly  attfitnlt 
lo  iwt. 

'  Winrklpr,  Qnebichlt.  p.  M7. 
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Assyria,  and  beyond  Elam,  and  had  not  dis- 
turbed the  Assyrian  empire.  Greater  migra- 
tions than  that  of  the  Medes  were  now  becom- 
ing severely  threatening.  One  wave  swept 
down  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  met  with  the  first  Asiatic  power  in 
Armenia.  Armenia  was  not  now  the  power 
it  once  had  been,  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
strong  enough  to  separate  the  Indo-European 
horde  as  by  a  wedge.  One  great  mass  moved 
westward  into  Asia  Minor.  The  other  and 
much  less  formidable  went  westward  and  south- 
ward into  the  outlying  Assyrian  provinces. 
The  name  of  a  leader  in  this  second  stream  of 
migration  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of 
Ishpakai,  who  is  called  an  Ashguzaean,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  the  biblical  Ashkenaz.' 
This  man,  leading  his  horde  of  Indo-European 
barbarians,  came  as  far  as  Lake  Urumiyeh. 
Here  he  found  the  people  of  Man,^  who  had 
felt  the  Assyrian  power  and  had  paid  their 
annual  tribute  like  their  neighbors.  They  had, 
however,  been  entirely  undisturbed  for  a  long 
time,  as  Sennacherib  had  not  invaded  their 
territory  at  all  during  his  reign.  In  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Indo-Europeans  they  saw  a  hope 
of  securing  aid  by  which  all  allegiance  to  As- 
syria might  perhaps  be  thrown  off.  It  was  a 
plan  of  folly,  for  the  new  lords  which  they 

I  Jer.  li,  27. 

*  Knudtioii,  Atti/ritche  Qibtie.  ii,  p.  130.  , 
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would  thus  secure  were  not  likely  t«  be  tmy 
better  than  the  old  cues  whom  they  put  off. 
Esurhaddoti,  Iparniiig  of  tliis  alliance,  iiivaxJe*! 
the  countn,'  aiid  conquered  Ishpakai,  apparently 
without  much  trouble.'  It  was  tlie  easy  victory 
of  discipline  over  disorder.  Esarliaddon  may 
have  satisfied  Iiis  own  mind  with  tlie  thought 
that  he  had  removed  a  great  danger,  but  in 
reality  his  victory  was  of  very  slight  conse- 
quence. He  had  indeed  broken  down  this 
alliance,  but  he  had  not  disposed  of  the  hordes 
of  men  who  formed  the  migration.  Their 
leaders  were  ever  seeking  some  new  method 
of  harassing  his  outposts  ami  iilundering  his 
tributarj'  states.  Some,  like  Kashtariti,  even 
threatened  the  ver>"  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth, for  he  attempted  to  form  a  great  coali- 
tion of  the  Manuai,  the  Cimmerians,  and  the 
Chaldians.  It  fell  to  pieces  from  mutual 
jealousies,  but  not  without  sending  Esarliaddon 
in  dread  to  consult  still  further  the  oracles  of 
the  sun  god.' 

While  there  were  shrewd  men  like  Kash- 
tariti  among  these  immigrants,  who  needed  to 
be  treated  with  consideration  and  firmness,  the 
greater  mass  were  like  dumb,  driven  cattle. 
The  Intlo- Europeans,  indeed,  were  not  an  organ- 
ized body  aiming  at  a  definite  conquest  of 
Assyrian  tcn-itory.     They  were  rather  hordes 

■CyUDikin  A  Mid  C.  11,  27  at:  It.  poI.  Ui.  I&  la 
<  Kiiuihi'iii.  AsKi/rUcht  Crhfit.  H,  pit,  T3'li2. 
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of  semibarbaric  and  hungry  men  pi^ed  from 
old  homes  and  seeking  new  ones.  Many  of 
them  settled  in  Man,  and  cared  not  if  they 
did  have  to  join  in  the  annual  payment  of  an 
Assyrian  tribute.  The  great  bulk  of  the  migra- 
tion moved  on  into  the  Assyrian  province  of 
Paraua,  which  was  quietly  and  irresistibly  over- 
flowed and  filled  with  a  new  population.  Then 
spreading  yet  farther,  they  went  on  into  Media. 
Here  was  already  settled  a  population  of  closely 
related  stock  who  had  migrated  thither  at  an 
earlier  day,  and  had,  as  we  have  seen,  offered 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  Assyrian  kings 
who  were  engaged  in  plundering  raids.  They 
were  imable  to  keep  out  the  newcomers  who 
quietly  settled  among  them.  Some  of  the 
Median  princes  appealed  to  Esarhaddon  for 
aid  in  keeping  out  the  unwelcome  immigrants. 
The  Medes  had  formed  as  yet  no  central  govern- 
ment. They  had  not  been  genuinely  engrafted 
into  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  they  were  un- 
able in  any  united  way  to  oppose  the  new 
migration.  If  there  had  been  less  centrahzed 
government  in  Assyria  and  no  standing  army, 
the  very  soil  of  the  ancient  Assyria  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  overrun.  Only  the 
disciplined  forces  which  were  ready  to  oppose 
them  wherever  they  appeared  diverted  the 
barbarians  who  had  passed  eastward  from 
Urartu  into  Media. 
Among  the  Median  princes  who  begged  Esar- 
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baddon  for  help  against  the  engulfing  wave 
were  Uppis  of  Partakka,  Sanasana  of  Partukka, 
and  Ramatcya  of  Urakazabarna.'  E8arhad<Jon 
was  probably  glad  of  the  invitation  to  inter- 
fere. He  had  reason  to  be,  for  he  was  threat- 
ened in  a  twofold  manner  by  this  migration 
on  his  pastern  borders.  In  the  ver>'  beginning 
he  was  being  deprived  of  control  in  provinces 
from  which  much  tribute  had  been  brought. 
and  without  the  payment  of  tribute  the  stand- 
ing army  which  had  made  Assyria  powerful 
could  not  be  kept  up.  Assyrian  merchants 
would  never  pay  taxes 
He  was  further  in  fear 
Europeans  engrafted  on 
make  a  new  state  with 
own,  central  in  position,  ample  in  authority, 
and  strong  enough  to  threaten  its  neighbors 
no  less  than  to  maintain  its  own  integrity. 
When  that  came  t«  pass  Assyria  would 
have  on  the  east  an  enemy  more  dangerous 
than  Chaldia  had  been  on  the  north.  Ksar- 
haddon's  campaign  to  help  these  Median  princes 
amounted  to  nothing  in  its  results,  and  we 
are,  of  coarse,  not  told  how  much  the  army 
suffered  in  losses  before  it  was  withdrawn. 

Another  expedition  with  similar  purposes  was 
directed  against  the  country  of  Patusharra,  which 
Esarhaddon  carefully  locates  between  the  Bikni 
mountains  (Demavend)  and  the  desert,  which 

■CyJInilcn.  A  and  C.  JT,  10^7,  KtUiiuchrift.  Bibt..  ij.  up.  132- 13&. 
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must  be  the  ealt  desert  of  noi-thern  Persia. 
Here  he  took  prisoners  two  Medo-Persian  princes 
named  Shitir-pama  and  Epama.'  There  was 
no  valuable  result  from  this  expedition  also, 
or  we  had  had  it  set  forth  with  much  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  by  Esarhaddon.  That  he 
was  alarmed  by  these  easterly  migrations  is 
beyond  doubt. 

The  nomads  could  not  pierce  the  ancient 
land  nor  approach  to  Ninovoh  itself;  the  armies 
were  too  strong  and  the  fortified  outposts  too 
numerous  for  that.  They  were,  however,  quickly 
overspreading  a  rich  and  valuable  country 
which  the  AssjTians  had  tried  to  conquer,  and 
had  partially  succeeded  in  conquering,  and 
had  undoubtedly  hoped  to  fit  fully  into  the 
empire.  But  the  nomads  were  making  this 
forever  impossible.  The  Assyrian  armies  might 
conquer  them  here  and  there,  but  it  was  only 
along  the  edges  of  the  slow-moving  current. 
The  great  volume  pressed  behind,  and  the 
tide  advanced  again.  Esarhaddon  was  at  last 
compelled  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  watched 
fearfully  while  the  people  who  ha<l  been  nomads 
ae  it  seemed  but  yesterday  were  settled  in 
the  vailej's,  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  making 
the  first  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a 
new  state.  In  these  days  the  provinces  which 
had  been  first  overrun  and  plundered  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  then  organized  and  colonized, 

'Cj-UwIcrB  A  md  C.iv.  8-18;  K.  ir,  »-9. 
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were  taken  from  Assyria  forever.  Herein  was 
enacted  the  same  drama  which  centurie«  later 
took  place  in  Italy,  as  the  northern  barbarians 
came  southward  over  the  mountains  and  seize*! 
the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Rome  could  make 
only  a  feeble  resistance,  and  a  little  later  even 
the  capital  went  down  before  them.  The 
parallel  goes  even  tliat  far  also,  for  Nineveh 
likewise  was  done  to  destruction  through  the 
help  of  these  same  barbarians  who  now  settled 
in  her  outljing  provinces. 

We  have  traced  from  its  first  diversion  in 
Urartu  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
migration  iititil  its  settlement  in  the  north- 
eastern Assyrian  provinces  and  in  Media.  The 
western  branch  was  vastly  more  formidable  in 
numbers  and  power.  While  the  eastern  branch 
has  no  distinctive  general  name  applied  to  the 
entire  body,  the  western  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Cimmerians.  From  Urartu  they 
went  westward,  passing  through  the  provinces 
of  Assyria  which  had  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Urartu.  Assyria  was  undoubtedly  fearful  of 
the  issue.  If  the  head  of  the  stream  should 
be  diverted  southward  ever  so  little,  it  would 
be  pressed  by  the  following  ma^^KS  into 
Mesopotamia,  and  no  man  was  farsighted 
enough  to  know  the  result  of  a  situation  like 
that.  The  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire  might 
even  now  be  at  hand.  Esarhaddon  must  strike 
the  moving  body  a  blow  strong  enough  to 
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sweep  it  farther  northward  and  make  certam 
its  diversion  into  the  land  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
not  into  Syria.  He  did  deliver  his  stroke 
against  the  Cimmerians  at  a  place  called  Khu- 
bushna,  in  northern  CiUcia.  He  boasts  that 
he  conquered  Teuspa,  a  Cimmerian,  a  Manda 
— ^that  is,  a  nomad  or  Scythian.'  There  is  very 
little  to  be  said  of  the  victory,  and  the  prob- 
abiUty  is  that  Esarbaddon  had  not  assaulted 
the  main  body  at  all,  which  was  moving  rather 
northwesterly,  but  only  one  portion  which  had 
turned  southward.  However  that  may  be, 
the  chief  object  of  Esarhaddon's  concern  was 
achieved.  The  Cimmerians  moved  on  into 
Kappadokia,  entering  Asia  Minor  rather  than 
Mesopotamia.  The  little  kingdoms  of  Meshech 
and  Tabal  fell  before  the  tide  of  migration. 
Assyria  lost  by  it  some  fine  provinces  in  the 
northwest,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  did  in  the 
northeast,  through  the  invasion  of  the  other 
branch  of  emigrants.  With  the  exception  of 
these  losses  Assyria  suffered  little.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  doubted  that  no  such  danger 
had  ever  before  assailed  the  Assyrian  empire. 
Esarhaddon  had  saved  it.  A  weak  king  at  this 
juncture  would  have  lost  ail,  and  Assyria,  a 
barbarism  in  the  robes  of  civilization,  would 
have  been  engulfed.  It  is  idle  to  speculate 
on  the  possibilities  had  such  been  the  end  of 
the    invasion.     The   passing   of   the   headship 

'  Cyliaders  A  aod  C,  ij,  0-9. 
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of  the  Semitic  races  from  Assyria  must  have 
had  momentous  consequences.  The  passing  of 
the  leadership  in  westem  Asia  from  Semitic 
to  Indo-Kuroiiean  hands  was  clearly  impend- 
ing, but  it  was  now  postponed  through  the 
energy,  the  foresight,  and  ability  of  Esar- 
haddon.  Even  if  his  name  had  not'  been  en- 
rolled among  the  greatest  of  Assyrian  kings 
by  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Egypt,  he 
would  have  de8er\-ed  the  position  by  the  deliv- 
erance from  the  Cimmerians  and  their  eastern 
fellows  in  these  verj-  threatening  days. 

The  ill  arrangement  and  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  Esarhaddon  t«.\ts  leave  us 
much  in  doubt  concerning  the  latest  events 
of  his  reign.  He  took  the  city  of  Arzania,  in 
the  Syrian  desert/  in  one  of  his  later  cam- 
paigns, though  we  do  not  know  just  what  led 
to  the  attack. 

In  669  a  rebellion  of  some  kind  broke  out 
in  Assyria.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  its  cause 
or  pmpose,  but  it  was  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  Esarhaddon  promptly  cau.sing  the  death 
of  the  chief  men  concerned  in  it.'  A  man  of 
his  temperament  was  not  likely  to  be  lenient 
in  such  matters. 

In  668  he  undertook  a  campaign  into  Egypt. 
We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  cause  of 
this,  for  our  knowledge  of  it  rests  not  on  any 

)  Cylinden  A  ud  C.  i.  56.  60. 
■  Bnhylaiiiaii  Chronicle,  iv.  20. 
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of  Eearhaddon's  own  in(<criptions,  but  only  on 
the  brief  mention  of  the  Babylonian  Chron- 
icle.' It  is  probable  that  there  had  already 
begun  in  Kg>'pt  the  situation  which  demanded 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  Esarhaddon's  successor. 
Before  he  set  out  on  this  expodition  he  must 
have  felt  some  premonitory  symptoms  which 
made  him  doubt  the  long  continuance  of  his 
life,  for  he  took  steps  to  provide  for  his  suc- 
cessor. In  this  he  may  have  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  spare  the  people,  if  possible,  such 
a  chapter  of  difiScultics  as  confronted  him  in 
the  begiiming  of  his  o^vn  reign.  In  the  month 
of  lyyar,  G68,  at  the  gre-at  festival  of  Gula, 
he  caused  to  be  published  a  proclamation  com- 
manding all  the  inhabitants  of  Assyria,  both 
great  and  email,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
sea,  to  honor  and  acknowledge  his  son  Ashiir- 
banipal  as  the  crown  prince  and  future  king. 
This  was  the  deed  of  a  wise  and  prudent  man. 
Unhappily  he  coupled  with  it  another  provision, 
which  was  fraught  with  the  most  awful  conse- 
quences, and  can  only  be  characterized  as  an 
act  of  folly.  In  Babylon  at  the  same  time  he 
caused  his  son  Shamash-shxmi-ukin'  to  be  pro- 

■  Ibid..  M. 

■  Thn  namn  Sbnmajib.«biim-uldB  eomapoiidii  tn  tiiv  nitmo  taefSotixIi'nc 
in  IIiF  ftulrniHi''  rniirtti.  PnAtmot  CUy  (Bahut<mittn  K^rorrlt  tn  lA< 
Lihrarii  of  J.  PicrponI  Morgan  Pait  I.  pp.  11.  13)  has  nrBtiTil  tlmt  the 
name  nhoiild  b«  n-jid  Gluhlr-^um-uldti.  bfcauRn  it  it  nlwnys  wnttcb 
wilh  till-  firsl  rtuni.'Dt  tllS-SIJl,  or  GlS-NU.  nM  iii-v.r  wjlli  (lip  aitn 
UD—flBlniiA.  The  Brsumcnt  hu  wcii'tit,  hul  I  rnnnot  (ofl  that  it  1* 
(onduMVo.    Thn  Orerk  irtuiiditrnitloD  ncrtaa  oitltlcd  U>  decidn  it, 
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claimed  as  king  of  Babylon.  If  Ashurbanipal 
were  to  rule  as  king  in  Assyria,  and  another 
brother  were  to  be  king  in  Babylon,  no  matter 
what  regulations  of  power  or  agreements  of 
authority  were  arranged  between  them,  there 
would  inevitably  be  a  reopening  of  the  old 
difficulty,  the  old  jealousy  and  strife,  between 
Assj-ria  and  Babylonia.  Sennacherib  had  felt 
this  so  severely  that  he  had  tried  to  terminate 
all  disputes  by  the  destruction-  of  Babylon. 
Esarhaddon  had  undone  tliat  wrong  by  re- 
building the  city— a  colossal  enterprise  now 
nearly  finished — ^and  from  tlie  verj'  beginning 
of  that  great  work  until  this  proclamation  of 
Shamash-shum-ukin  he  had  secured  peace  and 
at  least  a  measure  of  contentment  in  Baby- 
lonia. There  was  now  strong  reason  to  \\o\>e 
that  by  rapid  and  easy  intercourse  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Semitic  race  all 
ancient  animosities  and  jealousies  might  die 
out  and  the  countries  really  become  one.  This 
could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  possession 
of  iTOwer  in  the  hands  of  one  king,  by  central- 
ization, in  which,  while  Assyria  held  chief 
place.  Babylonia  should  yet  receive  tlie  honor 
due  her,  because  of  her  venerable  antiquity 
and  her  great  culture.  Instead  of  a  wise  pro- 
vision for  the  continuance  of  the  order  by 
which  Esarhaddon  was  king  of  Assyria  and 
shakkanak  of  Babylon— an  order  that  for  now 
twelve   long   years   had    produced   and    main- 
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tained  peace — Esarfaaddon  had  provided  for  the 
return  of  an  old  order,  often  tried  and  always 
a  failure.  Babylonia  would  get  a  taste  of  semi- 
independence  and  would  at  once  yearn  for 
somethiag  more.  The  ruler  set  over  her,  be 
he  never  so  faithful  to  his  father  and  to  Assyria, 
would  be  forced  inevitably  into  rebellion  or  lose 
his  head  and  his  throne  altogether.  In  this 
decision  Esarhaddon  was  following  old  Oriental 
precedents,  which  have  also  often  been  imitated 
since  his  day.  He  was  dividing  his  kingdom,  and 
there  would  be  shedding  of  blood  ere  the  reuniting 
if,  indeed,  it  were  possible  ever  to  achieve  it. 

The  forebodings  of  Esarhaddon  had  been 
well  foimded.  On  his  way  to  Egypt  he  fell 
sick,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  Marcheshwan, 
in  the  year  668,  he  died.^ 

He  had  had  sore  trials  and  great  difficulties. 
He  had  endured  grievous  defeats  and  sus- 
tained severe  losses,  but  he  had,  nevertheless, 
had  a  glorious  reign.  That  the  provinces 
which  once  paid  great  tribute  were  lost  to  the 
Indo-Europeans  upon  the  northeast  and  north- 
west was  less  his  fault  than  his  misfortune. 
No  king  could  well  have  done  more  than  he, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  his  ability  that  he 
did  not  lose  much  more,  even  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia  or  even  Assyria,  for  no  army, 
however  well  led,  was  of  permanent  value 
against  a  moving  mass  of  men  with  unknowing 

■  BsbylonisD  Chroniole,  iv.  31,  Ktilinaehrifl.  Btbl..  ii,  pp.  3M,  28S. 
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and  unthinking  thousands  pressing  from  the 
rear.  These  losses  were  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  gaininR  of  the  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Nile.  With  thie  added,  even 
though  much  was  lost,  Esarhaddon  left  the 
Assyrian  empire  larger  and  greater  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  In  battle  and  in  siege, 
in  war  against  the  most  highly  civilized  peoples 
and  in  war  upon  barbarians,  Esarhaddon  had 
been  so  successful  that  he  must  rank  with 
Sargon  and  Tiglathpileser  IV,  and  must  be 
placed  far  in  advance  of  his  father,  Sennacherib. 
In  him,  in  spite  of  mercy  shown  a  number  of 
times,  there  raged  a  fierceness  and  a  thirst 
for  blood  and  revenge  that  remind  us  force- 
fully of  Ashumazirpal.  His  racial  inheritance 
had  overcome  his  personal  mildness. 

In  works  of  peace  no  less  than  in  war  he 
was  great  and  successful.  In  the  city  of  Nineveh 
he  restored  and  entirely  rebuilt  a  great  arsenal 
and  treasure-house  which  had  already  been 
restored  by  Sennacherib.'  At  Tarbis  he  began 
the  erection,  probably  somewhat  late  in  his 
reign,  of  a  great  palace  intended  for  the  occu- 
pation of  his  son  Ashurbanipal.  At  Calah 
he  also  began  an  immense  palace,  which  re- 
mained unfinished  when  he  died.  The  excavated 
ruins  reveal  a  ground  plan  of  vast  axtent,  and 
the  fragmentary-  sculptures  show  that  the  build- 
ing was  richly  decorated  and  beautified. 

•  CyUnd«rf  A  Mid  C,  Iv.  4»-W, 
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On  the  north  front  of  the  ancient  sacred 
city  of  Asahur  he  pierced  a  new  gate,  and  then 
greatly  strengthened  the  wall  which  protected  it.* 

All  these  constructions,  though  they  were 
numerous  enough  and  great  enough  to  have 
lent  distinction  to  the  reign  of  atmc^t  any  of 
the  kings  who  bad  reigned  before  him,  were 
comparatively  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Babylon.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
scriptions and  the  fragments  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  celebration  of  this  work  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  so 
colossal  an  undertaking.  The  most  striking 
visible  evidence  of  his  labors  has  been  the 
discovery  of  a  pavement  in  the  great  temple 
of  Esagila,  laid  carefully  with  fine  large  bricks^ 
stamped  with  his  name  and  titles.  He  had 
surely  rebuilt  in  part,  or  restored  Marduk's 
home,  paying  honor  to  the  god  who  had  made 
Babylon  great,  who  must  have  felt  deep  anger 
at  Sennacherib's  works  of  destruction.  Esar- 
haddon  had  become  a  restorer  of  a  holy  place, 
round  which  men  might  again  build  their  homes. 
He  saw  the  city  reinhabited  and  beginning 
again  a  glorious  career,  where,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  there  had  been  a  swamp  and 
a  desert. 

The  last  reign  of  great  achievements  in  both 
war   and    peace    was   over    in    Assyria.      The 

■  EBarhaddoD'i  Mushlol  inscriptioDa.  8ee  Andrae,  Die  Ptalungttntrki 
nm  AttuT.  Ttxthand,  p.   177,  and  compare  Und..  p.  8. 
'See  Koldewt-y,  Daa  wudtr  trldtmd*  Babi^n,  pp.  204,  SOS. 
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morrow  would  bring  change  and  oonfumon.  A 
man  who  had  mingled  mildneea  and  severity 
in  unusual  degree  had  gone  out  from  among 
men,  and  his  sons  wouM  never  be  able  to 
exhibit  such  qualities  in  union. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  REIGN  OP  A8HUBBANIPAL 

When  Esarhaddon  was  dead  there  was  no 
war  of  succession  and  no  difficulty  about  the 
passing  to  bis  son  of  all  his  powers  and  titles. 
Ashurbanipal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins,  and  the  Asnapper'  of  the 
Old  Testament,  became  king  in  Nineveh,  and 
his  brother,  Shamash-^hum-ukin,  was  likewise 
everywhere  received  as  king  of  Babylon.  The 
dual  control  in  the  Assyrian  empire  began  with 
great  promise  of  success,  though  exposed  to  the 
difficulties  and  darters  already  enumerated. 

Of  this  reign  we  have  much  historical  ma- 
terial.^ Ashurbanipal  was  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection   of   books,    and    equally    interested    in 

■  Ezra  iv,  10,  R.  V..  OsiiapiKwr  (*1e:CM)'  belter  Aaenapp&r. 

'  It  is  unueccsBttTy  to  give  a  aurvey  of  the  inacriptiODB  of  this  ri-iftn. 
They  are  all  enumerated  and  atao  aualyatd  in  M^  SLreck,  Ataurbanipid 
mil  .Wach/otgrm  {Vorderamaluehe  BMiolhek).  I  regret  that  this  book 
has  not  yet  appeared,  as  this  history  goes  to  preis.  For  further  analysis 
of  the  relative  value  as  sources  o[  the  separate  texts  see  Olmstead,  Atti/rian 
Hulorioaraphy.  The  must  elaborate  is  the  splendidly  preserved  Rassam 
Priam,  eontainiag  1,803  lines  of  writing  on  ten  sides,  published  V  R.  1-10 
(with  numerous  variants  from  other  texts).  It  is  translated  into  German 
l.y  P.  Jensen,  Keitinachri/t.  Bihl.,  a,  152-237.  In  addition  to  the  traD»- 
laliun  or  this  particular  text  Jensen  has  also  translated  certain  parallel 
and  aupplernenial  passages  from  other  inscriptions  (ibid.,  pp.  236-209), 
iu  which  most  of  the  matter  needed  for  historiosl  purposes  is  contained. 
For  more  complete  lisU  of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  reign  the 
following  may  be  consulted:  Besold,  KunntfoMiter  Udirrblick  Hber  die 
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their  jiroduction.  He  took  pains  tliat  his  deeds 
and  his  wars,  his  buildings  and  his  very  thoughts 
and  liopos,  should  be  carefully  written  down. 
No  inscrijitions  of  any  previous  reign  are  so 
beautifully  written  as  his.  None  are  so  smooth 
in  their  phrases,  so  glowing  in  their  pictures, 
80  sweeping  in  their  style.  But  the  care  as 
to  form  was  tarried  so  far  as  to  obscure  at 
times  the  sense,  and  one  wishes  for  the  bald 
directness  of  the  older  monuments.  Further- 
more, to  our  present  great  discomfiture,  the 
inscriptions  are  not  written  in  annalistic  form, 
with  tlie  events  of  everj-  year  carefully  blocked 
out  by  themselves.  We  are  therefore  often 
at  a  loss  to  determine  exactly  in  what  year  an 
important  event  took  place.  The  events  are 
set  forth  in  campaign!^,  and  as  the  campaigns' 
are  not  coterminous  with  the  years,  it  is  im- 
possible accurately  to  date  events.  To  add 
to  the  difficulty  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  does 
not  help  us  any  longer  with  its  brief  notes  of 
events  and  their  exact  location  in  time.'  The 
only  dates  of  his  reign  which  have  come  down 

HtihyUnti'^rh-Aniiy/riitrhr  IMfratur.  (iii-  lOH-121;  (.iHorp.-  Sriiitli.  ^MtoFyJ 
d/  AtAUTliinipai.  Loridon.  1871;  SbidupI  Alcjrn  Smith,  IHr  KriUtlaiJ^^ 
Icjte  Atuifianipal'i  Kinwa  ran  Aatjiriui  (I^Tli-tiJtl  c,  chr.)  nodt  dtm 
trSml  in  l.iiniUm  fiijriirlrn  llmtutirM,  mil  Trannriplum.  VtttrtilitaiQ, 
Konimfniat  und  mUilnniliom  Glo'mr.  L"i|iii(,  lNHT-89.  TTipre 
diM!u«ion*  of  flniiin  ini])i^rtaiii  ^tu'^tiuna  ■?Qi^c<?rninff  the  Aihurban 
texln  111  WiiicLliT,  AUitxriilatitehe  Fimchungen,  rvpi'dRlly  I,  pp.  244- 
'itt^,  474-4JS>'i,  lij  iJid  iiKrriilivi-  ImUtw  nTft*ri*uc'i.v  art-  jpvriu  lo  oth^ 
iiiwtiplioii.i  niid  to  dploiliil  inv<-Bl ixutiuiin  ['onirriiinR  (hrm, 

I  Thf  Dkbylnninn  Chrooiok  rnds  nt  the  very  hi-ginnina  ot  Anhur- 
^niiii'Hl^n  n-ijcii'   wiMi   n   iiuWrv  tiF   \\i*-  I'KiikimiKii   in   Kirl)&l.   iitHUIioiw^^ 
If  low. 


A*li  urban  ipal,  kiiiK  of  Aiwj-ria  (fifi»-«25  B.  C), ! 
rcproseiiled  iiiourited  and  drnwiiig  the  bow.    British 

|Phut«Krai>li  by  W.  A.  M:;fWtfIl  A  Co..  brndori.] 
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to  US  beyond  all  doubt  are,  first,  the  very 
central  event  of  the  reign,  the  result  of  the 
inevitable  conflict  with  his  brother,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  date  of  his  death.  We  are  there- 
fore deprived  of  any  guide  to  the  chronology 
of  the  events,  and  are  compelled  to  view  them 
all  as  Ashurbanipal  has  arranged  them  for 
us,  in  the  form  of  campaigns.  This  is  the 
more  unsatisfactory,  as  we  have,  at  least  in 
one  instance,  clear  proof  that  the  order  of 
the  campaigns  is  logical  rather  than  chron- 
ological. Ashurbanipal,  or  rather  his  historiog- 
rapher, has  grouped  them  according  to  a  scheme 
along  which  they  seemed  to  his  mind  to  develop. 
That  this  order  was  artificial  rather  than 
natural  is  shown  by  one  brief  hint  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Chronicle  concerning  an  expedition  to 
Kirbit,  a  district  of  Elam.  From  Kirbit  plxm- 
dering  hordes  of  men  had  been  sweeping  down 
into  Emutbal,  which  was  the  original  home 
land  of  Eri-Aku  before  he  entered  upon  rule 
at  Larsa.  Emutbal  now  belonged  to  Babylonia, 
and  Ashurbanipal  must  defend  it  if  possible. 
To  discharge  this  obligation  he  sent  an  army 
against  it  which  soon  devastated  the  land, 
"dyed  the  rivers  with  blood  as  one  dy^ 
wool"— the  phrase  is  Ashurbanipal's — and  plun- 
dered the  country.  This  expedition,  according 
to  the  Chronicles,'  took  place  in  667,  the  first 

'Chronidc,  iv,  37  (Jtriiin»eAn/i.  BM..  ii.  284.  285),  Thia  date  ii 
ronfiriiied  by  K.  2846  (Winckler,  AUoritTtlaiiKht  Fortchunotn,  i,  pp. 
474.  ff.). 
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full  year  of  Aiiilmrbaiupal's  reign,  and  was 
therefore  the  first  expedition  actually  begun 
and  ended  by  him.'  In  his  insoriptions,  how- 
ever, it  figurps  as  the  fifth  and  not  as  the  first 
campaign.  It  wae,  however,  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  the  momentous  events  of  the 
long  and  I)rilliant  reign  begin  with  the  expedi- 
tions to  Kg>'pt. 

Esarhaddon  had  died  on  the  way  to  Egypt, 
and  left  the  necessary  expedition  as  a  part 
of  the  inheritance  to  iiis  son.  When  he  made 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Egypt  he  had  met 
with  but  slight  resistance;  Tirhaqa  had  not 
fought  at  all,  but  had  fled  to  Nubia.  Esar- 
haddon did  not  pursue  him  thither,  but  reor- 
ganized the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
left  Tirhaqa  to  rest  in  liis  own  home  land. 
But  Tirhaqa  waited  but  a  short  time  to  gain 
acf^essions  of  strength,  and  then  entered  Kgj-pt 
again,  which  he  .speedily  reconquered.  The 
Assyrian  officeiH,  petty  prince.s,  and  civil  serv- 
ants were  unceremoniously  driven  from  the 
land.  Memphis  was  retaken,  and  there  Tirhaqa 
set  up  his  court.  EgM^t  was  in  reality  com- 
|)letely  torn  from  Assyrian  hande,  and  the 
wonderful  work  of  Esarhaddon  undone.  It 
was  those  untoward  events  which  caused  the 
third  Egyptian  invasion  by  Esarhaddon  dur- 
ing which  he  died.  All  these  events  are  nar- 
rated  in   the   inscriptions  of  Ashurbanipal   aa 

'  K  2076.  Rev.  6-12,  KHlinuliri/t.  BM..  u.  pp.  174.  175. 
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though  they  had  taken  place  io  his  own  reign, 
and  not  in  the  la8t  year  of  his  father'^.  He 
has  some  excuse  for  this,  apart  from  the  desire 
of  further  glory  for  himself.  He  probably 
considered  himself  as  the  real  king  from  the 
twelfth  day  of  lyyar,  t>f>8,  when  he  was  pro- 
claimed as  croATi  prince. 

Ashurbanipal,  as  soon  as  he  became  king, 
probably  ordered  the  army,  which  had  already 
set  out  for  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  his 
father,  to  proceed.  Whether  he  himself  actually 
took  the  head  or  sent  it  on  under  command 
of  a  Tartan  is  doubtful.  The  narrative  is,  as 
usual,  in  the  first  person,  and  this  does  not 
prove  the  king's  actual  presence.  Before  Eg>'pt 
was  entered  Ashurbanipal  received  gifts  and 
protestations  of  loyalty  from  twenty-two  pi'inces 
of  the  seacoast,  who  joined  forces  with  him. 
He  had  not  far  to  march  before  the  army  of 
Tirliaqa  was  met  at  Karbanit,  in  the  eastern 
or  central  part  of  the  Delta,  where  it  was 
defeated.  Tirhaqa  had  I'cniaincd  in  Memphis, 
and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  fled  to 
Thebes.  Memphis  was  occupied  by  the  As- 
syrians without  opposition,  and  there  were 
received  all  the  jirinces,  prefects,  and  officers 
whom  Ksarhaddon  had  set  in  authority  in 
Egypt,  but  who  had  fled  from  their  posts  on 
the  return  of  Tirhaqa.  They  were  all  reinstated 
and  the  Assyrian  rule  firmly  established.  Then, 
laden    with    heavy    plunder   from    the    richest 
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country  of  the  world,  the  army  returned  to 
AssjTia.  Whether  the  leaders  of  the  army 
were  suspicious  of  the  restored  princes  or  not, 
or  whether  they  had  received  some  hint  of  a 
cons[)iracy,  we  do  not  know,  but  they  held 
themselves  in  readiness  for  a  recall,  and  did 
not  proceed  directly  home. 

As  soon  as  the  faithless  governors  thought 
that  the  Assyrian  forces  were  withdrawn  three  of 
them,  Sharludari  of  Pelusium,  Pakruru  of  Pish- 
abtu  {Persepet),'  and  Necho  of  Memphis  and 
Sais,  began  to  plot  against  the  Assyrian  over- 
lordship.  They  sent  messengers  to  Tirhaqa 
asking  him  to  join  with  them.  The  Assyrian 
generals  were  on  the  watch  and  caught  the 
bearers  of  the  traitorous  dispatches.  With 
this  clear  evidence  in  hand  Sharludari  and 
Necho  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  only  Pakruru 
escaped.  Three  rebellious  cities,  Sais,  Mendes, 
and  Tanis,  all  in  the  Delta,  were  taken,  appar- 
ently without  the  striking  of  a  blow.  The 
inhabitants  were  slain;  some  were  flayed  alive 
and  their  skins  were  spread  on  the  city  walls, 
while  the  bodies  of  others  were  impaled  upon 
stakes  about  the  citj*.  So  returned  again  in 
the  literary  days  of  Ashurbanipal  the  hideous 
atrocities  of  the  days  of  Ashurnazirpal.  It 
may  well  be  asked.  What  had  the  centuries 
of   progress   done   for   the   Assyrian   peoi)ie? 

<  Piihabtu  u  iDBrkiid  by  the  modom  villus  of  8mlt  d  Hfnni'h.  in 
thtr  midst  o(  n  most  fertile  pan  of  Roypt.  Sfic  Edounrd  Nov[llp.  TI14 
Sh'iii  af  Soft  fi  Hmnrh  arvi  Ihf  IaiuI  iif  Qonhtn      IxiniAon.  IH^7. 


lB|mfti)  ri'lipr.  »oUlirsn)  in  full  artiior.  A  inaMcrly 
\M>rk  of  urt  luid  intorcsLing  a»  )>liowing  tyjies  of  the 
tii>'n,  aii<l  wonfxxis.  who  oiikiuctm]  western  ^Viua. 
Tlie  [K>n<j()  i»  Uiar.  of  Mhiirbaniiml  i(ViS4i2S  B.  C). 
Itritinh  Mu^ouni. 

(Photograph  hv  KlfUinmnn  A  Co..  Haarlrni.l 
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Ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood  were  here  found 
in  as  full  measure  as  ever.  The  leaders  of 
the  rebellion,  however,  were  much  better  treated. 
They  were  carried  in  chains  to  Nineveh,  where 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  be  tortured 
to  death.  Two  are  mentioned  no  more,  and 
one  was  handsomely  forgiven.  Necho  must 
have  been  a  man  of  forceful  character,  in  whom 
Ashurbanipal  recognized  a  servant  too  valuable 
to  be  lost.  In  spite  of  his  serious  breach  of 
faith  he  was  laden  with  costly  and  beautiful 
presents  and  returned  to  his  rule  at  Sais,  while 
his  son,  Nabu-shezib-anui,^  whose  Assyrian 
name  bears  witness  to  his  father's  devotion 
to  Assyria,  was  set  to  rule  over  the  satrapy  of 
Athribis,  also  in  the  Delta  north  of  Memphis. 

These  events  began  in  668;  they  were  prob- 
ably entirely  completed  in  667,  the  first  official 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ashurbanipal.  Egypt 
was  once  more  paci6ed  by  force,  and  there 
was  some  hope  that  this  peace  might  continue. 
Tirhaqa  withdrew  again  to  Nubia.  He  had 
long  held  out  against  Assyria,  and  his  heart 
was  still  hostile.  Others  might  accept  Assyrian 
presents  and  occupy  Assyrian  posts,  for  him 
there  was  only  a  longing  for  the  revenge  that 
never  came.  Death  hurried  him  away  before 
there  was  any  opportunity  for  another  re- 
bellion against  the  arch  enemy  of  all  the  west.° 

'  Hia  name  had  been  Psamineticua. 

'  Si'P,   Tor  an  iisBpmtiUne  of  ihc  inErription  mBtoriol  rctnting  to  this 
Eu'iJliaii    caDipaign,    Wiocklcr,    L'mcrtuchungtn   lur   AUoritnltUiBektn 
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When  he  was  gone  from  the  world  of  action 
his  policy  and  hie  hopes,  nevertheless,  lived 
on.  Shabaka  had  left  a  son,  Tanut^Amon, 
whom  the  Assyrians  call  Tandamani.'  He  had 
now  conic  to  man's  estate  and  succeeded  to 
such  rights  and  titles  as  the  unfortunate  Tir- 
haqa,  his  stepfather,  had  U>  leave.  With  the  army 
of  Tirhaqa,  and  accompanied,  undoubtedly,  by 
the  good  wishes  of  much  of  Egypt,  he  came  up 
from  Nubia  and  seized  Thebes.  That  this 
was  so  easily  accomplished  is  only  another 
evidence  that  the  real  power  of  Assyria  was 
concentrated  in  the  Delta  and  could  hardly 
be  said  to  extend  much  beyond  Memphis. 
With  Thebes  as  a  basis  Tandamani  advanced 
northward  and  gained  ffwthold  in  On,  or 
Heliopolis  having  been  encouraged  by  a  dream 
which  said:  "Thine  is  the  Southland;  lake  for 
thyself  (also)  the  Northlaud."^  How  iong  he 
might  have  held  this  place  in  spite  of  attacks 
from  the  AssjTian  governors  in  Egj-pt  is  doubt- 
ful, but  when  he  learned  of  the  advance  of 
the  Assyrian  army  to  relieve  the  city  he  aban- 

Grtehietite.  pi).   101,  0..  and  mpcotnlly  Winckln.  Aiteritnlalitcha  Pvr- 

>  'l*hi'  nsnw  wHx  Inriiii'riy  rfnA  1,'rdiu>uinl  (f<ir  Piaiittilo.  Iiy  Jpiiam. 
Kfilin^hrifi.  BM..  it.  p.  167).  and  Urdamiiiii  wbb  tlK-n  idttntifipd  with 
Red- Anion  Qr  Rud-Amcn.  Tho  corrspt  iT«ding.  Tuid>innni.  knd 
idi'iilinpnlinii  wilh  Tiiniil-Aninn  (Tnivt-imn.  TnimlHinnn)  vetr  dprnoii* 
MiHtixl  liy  Stfind'jrfr  {"Dir  Kfilwhritlliphe  WicdprgBbp  ,;1Cyen>liAcher 
EiffcnniutioD,"  BnJrAi/e  tur  Aituriologif,  i.  3GI^-^^0. 

■  Thf  Slida  of  Tftiitiuuiion.  MuiHTit,  Rrtmt  artMolooupu.  ISOS. 
w'n,  320,  (F..  iitid  Murip'lc.  SlontLmmii  dittrr,  plil^B  7.  S,  Trnndafcd 
Irani  iroprcivcd  and  ncn-ly  coUatod  ton  by  Breutcd.  Anoioni  ReeonU 
eS  Eevpl,  iv.  i>p.  407,  S. 
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doncd  it  and  fell  back  to  Thebes.  The  As- 
syrian army  tiieii  movoxi  on  in  pursuit,  and 
Thcbea  was  taken  and  sacked.  Tlie  phituier 
was  great  and  AshurhanipaJ  was  glad  lo  enu- 
merate it  in  boastfid  words:  "two  lofty  obelisks, 
made  of  gk^amiiig  aihabi  stone,  whose  weight 
was  twenty-five  hundred  talents,  which  stood 
before  the  door  of  the  temple,  I  tore  from  their 
place  and  carried  away  lo  Assyria.  Heavy 
booty  without  number  I  plundered  from 
Thel)e8."' 

The  campaign  was  short  as  well  as  decisive. 
By  it  Ashurbanipal  had  greatly  strengthened 
the  Assyrian  hold  ujjon  Esviit,  but  he,  never- 
theless, came  far  short  of  making  it  permanent. 
In  fact,  the  AssjTians  could  not  hope  to  hold 
Eg>'pt  so  long  as  a  spark  of  national  feeling 
8ur\'ived.  To  accomplish  so  great  a  feat,  one 
or  the  other,  and  perhaps  both,  of  two  ex- 
pedients would  be  necessary.  The  first  was 
colonization  upon  a  scale  more  extensive  than 
had  ever  yet  been  attempted.  If  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  native-bom  Assyrians  could  have  been 
transported  over  distances  so  great  and  so 
exhausting  and  settled  in  the  country,  these 
might  gradually  have  iiermeated  it  with  new 
ideas  of  trade  and  commerce  so  tlioroughly 
that  the  old  national  ideas  of  culture  and 
religious  devotion  would  have  given  way   to 
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ft  pursuit  of  wealth.  By  this  means  national 
feeling,  and  with  it  desire  for  the  ancient  in- 
dependence, would  have  slowly  burned  out. 
The  second  exi)odient  was  a  great  array  of 
occupation  \ve]l  distributed  over  the  whole 
countrj-,  commanded  not  by  native  princes, 
but  by  Assyrians  of  undoubted  loyalty,  but, 
nevertheless,  frorjuciitiy  cliangetl  to  avoid  possi- 
ble entanglements  in  local  intrigues  or  in- 
citements to  overweening  iwrsonal  ambition. 
Ashurbanipal  appears  not  to  have  seriously  at- 
tempted the  former  plan.  The  latter  was  tried 
on  a  small  scale,  but  as  soon  as  the  great  civil 
war  began,  which  was  even  now  brewing  in 
Babylonia,  the  trooj)s  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
Necho  remained  a  faithful  vassal  to  his  death, 
but  his  son,  Psammeticus,  who  succeeded  him, 
declared  liimself  independent  even  before  the 
year  6(i().  The  taking  of  Egy])l  had  been 
the  most  brilliant  event  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon.  From  it  the  Assyrians  had  drawn 
great  treasure,  on  which  the  standing  anny 
had  been  partially  maintained.  In  spite  of 
trials  so  great,  a  king  such  as  Sargon  or  Esar- 
Iiaddon  would  probably  have  held  it,  but 
Ashurbanipal  was  cast  in  a  different  mold. 
It  was  the  first  great  loss  of  his  reign;  others 
less  startling  were  t«  follow.  The  material 
decline  of  the  Assyrian  enii)ire  had  begun. 

From  his  father  Ashurbanipal  h.ad  also  in- 
herited  a  campaign   against   Tyre  as  he  had 
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one  against  Egypt.  We  have  already  seen 
how  Esarhaddon  had  besieged  the  city  on 
the  land  side,  leaving  open  the  sea  approach. 
The  siege  was  maintained  steadily,  but  was 
long  without  result,  as  it  was  always  possible 
to  introduce  abundant  provisions  from  the  sea. 
But  slowly  the  cutting  off  of  the  land  approach 
choked  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  and  Tyre 
fell  by  degrees  into  dire  need.  At  last  Baal 
deemed  it  the  wiser  plan  to  yield,  probably 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  Ashurbanipal's  reign. 
The  manner  of  the  surrender  was  character- 
istic of  all  the  previous  history  of  Tyre.  He 
would  buy  the  favor  and  pardon  of  the  new 
king.  As  a  token  of  his  entire  submission  to 
Assyrian  suzerainty  he  sent  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  a  number  of  his  nieces  to  adorn  the 
harem  of  Ashurbanipal,  and  his  own  son, 
Yahl-melek,  to  be  reared  at  the  court,  prob- 
ably with  the  idea  that  he  should  be  thoroughly 
educated  in  Assyrian  ideas.  Ashurbanipal  sent 
the  son  back,  but  retained  the  women  and 
the  presents  which  had  been  sent  with  them. 
The  fall  of  Tyre  is  described  as  the  third  cam- 
paign^ of  the  king,  but  the  city  must  have 
yielded  as  early  as  668,  since  we  find  Baai 
contributing  troops  to  the  expedition  against 
Egypt.^    At  the  same  time  Yakinlu,  king  of 

>  Raassm   Cyliadet,    ii,   40-62,   Jeiueo.    KeUimehrift.   BM.,   ii,   pp. 
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Arvad,  sent  his  daiight<cr  to  the  harem  with 
gifts,  and  so  indicated  his  submission  to  the 
new  tyrant.  In  like  manner,  also,  Mukallu, 
a  prince  of  Tabal,  and  Sandasharmfi  of  Cicilia 
indicated  thoir  adherence  to  tlie  empire. 

In  close  connection  with  these  submissions 
the  historiograplier  of  Ashurbanipal  narrates 
with  unction  a  curious  double  episode.  The 
first  part  of  it  represents  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
in  far-ofr  Asia  Minor,  dangerously  pressed  by 
the  Cimmerians  and  dreaming  that  Ashur- 
banipal  could  and  would  save  him.  Forth- 
with he  dispatclicd  an  emliassy  to  the  great 
king  praying  liis  assistance.  When  the  border 
of  Assyria  was  reached  the  leatler  of  the  horse- 
men was  greeted  with  tlio  Assyrian  question, 
"Who  then,  art  thou,  stranger,  thou  from 
whoso  land  no  courier  has  yet  made  his  way?" 
Unable  to  sjjeak  Assj-rian,  the  ambassadors 
could  make  known  their  mission  only  by 
signs,  but  were  at  last  conducted  to  Nineveh. 
After  much  search  a  man  was  found  who 
could  unravel  the  mystery  and  interpret  the 
story  of  the  dream.^  Ashurbanipal  sent  no 
help  in  visible  form,  but  was  contented  with 
beseeching  Asiiur  and  Ishtar  to  help  Gyges 
against  his  adversaries.  Thus  assisted,  Gyges 
attacked  the  on-moving  hordes,  gained  a  great 
yictor>',  and  sent  two  captured  chiefs  to  Assyria 

■  Thv  Kt'iry  of  the  nmhuKDilaT'*  visit  u  told  in  r'yiindpr  K,  1*13. 
O.  Smitli.  HiatoTv  0/  Anurbaniix^,  pp.  iG,  77:  KtUin»tlir\fl.  BM.,  S, 
pp.  172,  178. 
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as  proof  of  the  work  wrought  by  the  gods  of 
Assyria.  There  noedad  only  that  the  con- 
verse should  be  proven,  and  the  king's  faith 
in  his  gods  would  be  well  fortified.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  this  demonstration  arose  a  little 
later  when  Psammeticus  of  Egj'pt  had  de- 
clared his  independence.  Gyges  gave  hitn  sup- 
port, and  so  broke  his  compact  of  friendship 
with  Assyria.  Ashurbanipal  prayed  again  to 
his  gods,  and  this  time  not  for,  but  against, 
the  faithless  Gyges;  whereuiJon  the  Cimmerians, 
whom  he  had  easily  conquered  before,  but 
were  now  led  by  Dugdamine  and  thoroughly 
disci]>line<l,  fell  on  him  and  possessed  his  en- 
tire land,  while  his  dead  body  was  cast  out 
in  the  way  before  thorn.  His  son,  who  in- 
herited a  broken  kingtiom,  asked  the  help  of 
the  Assyrians  and  their  permission  to  occupy 
his  heritage.' 

The  fourth  campaign  was  directed  against 
tlie  land  of  Man,  where  Akhsheri  was  king. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  invasion 
arc  not  clearly  set  forth,  but  tliere  Iiad  prob- 
ably been  a  rebellion  against  the  monotonous 
tribute.  The  land  had  undoubtedly  received 
many  new  inhabitants  through  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean invasion,  and  these  were  not  likely  to 
bear  the  tribute  which  the  previous  inhab- 
itants had  borne.     The  Assyrian  army  soon 
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reduced  the  province  to  subjection,  and  the 
rebellious  Akhsheri  was  numbered  among  the 
slain.  His  son,  Ualli,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  upon  him  whs  laid  a  heavier  tribute,  to 
be  paid  in  horses,' 

At  the  t^anic;  time  Ashurbanipal  made  a  raid 
upon  Biris-lvliadri,  a  Median  prince,  and  upon 
Sarati  and  Parikhia,  sons  of  Gagi*,  prince  of 
SaJihi.  It  ended  with  the  taking  of  a  few 
fortified  cities  and  the  deportation  of  the 
inhabitants.'  By  such  raids  as  this  the  Medes 
were  being  taught  to  hate  the  Assyrians,  as 
the  west  had  long  since  learned  to  hate  them. 

Again  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign  had  Asliur- 
banipal  to  do  with  Elam.  For  a  long  time 
there  had  been  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. As  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Elam 
had  laid  aside  the  old-time  hostility  to  the 
Assyrians  and  had  given  over  assisting  their 
enemies.  Khumban-Khaldash  had  not  received 
Merodach-baladaji  when  he  fled  to  him  for 
refuge.  And,  as  was  still  more  remarkable, 
the  Assyrians  had  ,*^ho«'i»  great  friendship  and 
charity  toward  their  erstwhile  enemies.  When 
a   famine   arose   in    Elam,    Esarhaddon,   dis- 
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ptaying  agftia  his  merciful  side,  suffered  the 
Elamites  who  were  in  hunger  to  seek  refuge 
in  Babylonian  territory  and  permitted  the 
export  of  grain  to  others  who  remained  in 
Elam.  When  the  famine  was  past  he  gave  a 
final  and  remarkable  proof  of  his  friendly  pur- 
poses by  arranging  for  the  return  to  Elam  of 
the  temporary  exiles.  Such  peace  as  this  was 
too  good  for  long  continuance,  and  now  was 
suddenly  and  rudely  broken.  We  are  not 
informed  exactly  as  to  the  causes  which  in- 
duced Urtaki,  king  of  Elam,  to  break  the 
compact  of  friendship  by  a  hostile  invasion 
of  Babylonia.  Ashurbanipal  did  not  at  once 
repel  the  invaders,  but  delayed  until  they  had 
reached  Babylon  itself,  when  he  drove  them 
not  only  from  Babylon,  but  also  over  the 
borders  into  Elam.'  Urtaki  soon  after  died, 
and  as  a  natural  Oriental  consequence  there 
were  disturbances  in  his  kingdom  immediately 
afterward.  His  brother,  Teumman,  seized  the 
throne,  dispossessing  both  a  son  of  Urtaki 
and  another  of  the  former  king,  Khumban- 
Khaldash.  These  he  tried  to  assassinate,  but 
they,  with  seventy  relatives,  made  their  way 
to  the  court  of  Ashurbanipal,  who  gave 
them  refuge  and  refused  to  deliver  them  up 
when  demanded  by  Teumman.  Teumman  cer- 
tainly had  boldness  fortified  twice  over,  for 
he  entered  northern  Babylonia  and  threatened 
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the  country  to  induce  AsliurbanJpal  to  deliver 
up  the  fugitives.  Ashurbanipal,  who  was  now- 
celebrating  some  religious  festivals  in  Assyria, 
instead  of  directly  attacking  and  repulsing  the 
invader,  sent  an  army  to  Durilu,  the  old  out- 
post against  Elani.  This  move  cut  off  the 
direct  retreat  of  Teummaii  and  compelled  him 
to  return  to  his  capital,  Susa,  by  a  road  below 
the  river  Ulai  (modern  Karim).  The  Assyriaa 
army  then  pursued,  and  overtaking  him  before 
Susa.  administered  a  telling  defeat.  Teummau 
was  taken  soon  afterward  and  killed.  The 
remaining  districts  of  Klam  then  capitulated, 
and  Ashurbanipal  made  Khumbanigaah  II, 
one  of  tlic  fugitives  to  his  court,  king;  while 
his  brother  Tanimaritu  was  set  over  one  of 
the  Assyrian  provinces. 

During  the  progress  of  these  two  campaigns 
the  tribe  of  Gambuli  was  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. Kel-iqisha  was  dead,  and  his  sous, 
Dunanu  and  Samgunu,  had  succef-ded  him. 
These  as  well  as  Nabu-naid  and  Bel-etri.  sons 
of  Nabu-shum-eresh,  had  not  given  in  their 
allegiance  to  Assyria.  On  the  return  from 
Elam  the  victorious  Assyrian  army  marched 
through  their  land  and  destroyed  Shapi-Bel, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Gambuli.  The  four 
chiefs  were  carried  in  chains  to  Nineveh. 

This  series  of  campaigns  again.st  LCgj-pt,  the 
west,  and  the  east  filled  about  fifteen  years 
of  the  reign  of  Asli urban! pal.    They  are  a  dole- 
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ful  catalogue  of  plundering  raids  and  of  attempts 
to  crusti  frequent  rebellions.  Ashurbanipal 
was  holding  with  extreme  difficulty  the  empire 
which  his  fathers  had  built  up.  There  were 
ominous  cracks  In  the  structure,  for  Egj'pt 
was  likely  to  fall  away  at  any  time,  while 
the  Medes  were  already  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate their  oivn  strength  and  to  understand  the 
weakness  of  Assj-ria.  In  no  part,  of  his  great 
borders  had  Ashurbanipal  made  any  important 
gain  to  AssjTian  territory.  He  had  introduced 
no  new  policy,  and  was  now  barely  holding 
his  own,  surrounded  by  dangers  which  menaced 
tlie  continuance  of  tlie  empire. 

A  danger  greater  than  any  other  waa  now 
ready  to  come  to  the  surface.  During  all 
these  years  there  had  been  an  external  peace 
and  calm  in  Babylonia.  Khamash-shum-ukin 
had  been  acknowledged  as  king,  in  accordance 
with  his  father's  will,  and  in  his  hands  were 
now  the  internal  affairs  of  Habylonia.  This 
ari'angement  in  the  verj'  nature  of  things 
could  not  endure,  for  the  temjKT  of  the  Baby- 
lonian people  waa  utterly  foreign  to  it.  It 
might  from  certain  points  of  view  apjrear  like 
an  almost  ideal  arrangement.  It  gave  freedom 
in  all  matters  of  local  concern,  and  made  it 
possible  for  the  Babylonians  to  devote  them- 
selves to  art,  literature,  and  science,  as  they 
had  always  desired.  But  the  Babylonian  jwople 
could   not  be   brought  to  any  such  devotion 
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There  was  king's  blood  in  him  no  less  than  in 
his  elder  brother,  and  he  aspired  to  be  the 
independent  king  of  an  independent  kingdom. 
He  saw  that  this  could  never  be  attained  by 
Babylonia  acting  alone.  He  must  have  aid 
in  some  fonn  from  other  states,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  offer  for  their  assistance.  He  be- 
gan plotting  such  a  series  of  rebellions  against 
Assyria  as  would  weaken  the  empire  and 
hence  leave  him  free  from  all  danger  of  attack. 
The  plan  had  elements  of  possible  success. 
He  could  not  get  succor  in  a  bold  campaign 
against  his  brother  unless  he  could  offer  gold 
or  territory  in  return  for  the  aid  which  he 
received.  But  by  this  method  he  might  stir 
up  Assyrian  provinces  to  rebel,  declaring  that 
so  they  might  easily  win  their  independence. 
If  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  these  rebellions  could 
be  started  at  one  time,  Assyria  could  not 
possibly  put  them  down.  Beaten  on  every 
side,  Ashurbanipal  must  inevitably  permit  Sham- 
ash-shum-ukin  to  set  up  an  independent  king- 
dom. The  aid  received  from  the  other  states 
throi^  their  rebellions  would  be  indirect  only, 
and  they  would  have  compensation  enough  in 
their  own  freedom  from  the  oppressor. 

The  weakness  of  the  plan,  however,  far 
exceeded  its  strength.  It  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  plan  that  could  not  be  carried  on  in 
secret,  and  secrecy  alone  could  give  it  a  chance 
of  success.    He  might  easily  approach  a  people 
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who  thought  that  their  present  interests  were 
rather  with  AsssTia,  and  would  therefore 
promptly  reveal  the  plot.  Once  revealed,  the 
Assj'rians  might  readily  evidence  once  more 
their  virtue  of  promptness  and  overwhelm  the 
traitorous  Baliyloniajis,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore in  the  days  of  Merodach-baladan.  Stilt 
further  was  the  jilan  weak  in  that  it  took  no 
accoimt  of  the  consequences  which  might  fol- 
low the  breaking  up  of  tlie  Assyrian  empire. 
Assyria  had  more  than  once  saved  Uabylonia 
from  Aranupans  or  Chaldeans  who  threatened 
to  engulf  the  whole  land.  If  the  martial  arm 
was  now  broken,  Babylonia  wouhl  become  the 
instant  prey  of  the  Chaldeans.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  plot  so  fraught  with  danger- 
ous consequences,  involving  the  ijossible  ruin 
of  the  land,  could  have  been  hatched  in  a  sane 
niin<l.  It  is  charitable  to  sujipose  that  Shamash- 
shum-ukiu  had  been  utterly  carried  away  by 
ambition  and  by  national  pride,  and  had  not 
fully  weighed  the  dangers  which  he  was  call- 
ing into  action. 

The  states  which  he  decided  to  attempt  to 
draw  into  rebellion  almost  completely  hemmed 
in  Assyria.  The  first  of  them  was  Accad.  the 
[wrtioii  of  Babylonia,  outside  of  Babylon,  which 
still  remained  under  Assyrian  rule.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  Chaldean  state  in  the  far  south 
— the  old  enemy  not  merely  of  Assyria,  but 
also   of   Bab\'lonia— and   below    this   also   the 
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country  of  the  Sea  Lands.  To  these  were 
added  the  Aranuean  communities  in  Baby- 
lonia, Elam,  and  Gutium,  under  which  last 
was  now  comprised  a  great  stretch  of  territory 
above  the  Mesopotaniian  \'alley,  populated  by 
the  Indo-Europoana  who  hati  entered  it  h\ 
the  great  migration.  Finally  he  roused  all 
the  west  land,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Meluklikha. 
Egj'pt  was  already  independent,  pursuing  its 
own  way  without  Assyrian  let  or  hindrance, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  drawn  into  any 
such  confederation. 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  the  begin- 
ning, Ashurbanipal  had  knowledge  of  the 
plot  long  before  it  was  ready  for  execution. 
He  did  not,  however,  take  steps  for  its  destruc- 
tion as  promptly  as  might  have  been  exi)ect^d. 
Whether  he  was  only  playing  a  part  or  did  in 
reality  so  feel,  he  at  least  spent  many  words 
in  describing  his  brother's  faithlessness  as  a 
breach  of  gratitude.  He  claims  to  have  done 
all  manner  of  good  deeds  for  him,  and  even 
declares  that  it  was  he  who  gave  him  the 
throne,  though  we  have  already  seen  that 
this  act  of  folly  was  really  done  by  Esarhaddon. 
His  words  have  an  air  of  solemn  sincerity, 
and  are  characteristic  of  the  general  tenor  of 
the  reconls  of  his  reign:  "In  those  days  Sliam- 
ash-shum-ukin,  a  faithless  brother,  to  whom  I 
had  done  good,  whom  I  had  established  in  the 
kingship  over  Babylon,  for  whom  .  .  .  the  in- 
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sjgnia  of  royalty  I  had  made  and  presented; 
warriors,  horses,  chariots  had  I  brought  to- 
gether and  placed  m  his  hands;  cities,  6eIdB, 
gardens,  and  they  \t'ho  dwelt  in  them  .  .  .  had 
I  given  him.  But  he  forgot  the  grace  I  had 
wrought  for  him.  .  .  .'"  It  is  a  curious  plahit 
for  a  king.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
Ashurbanipal  would  Iiave  made  even  the  sus- 
picion of  a  plot  excuse  sufficient  for  an  inva- 
»iun  of  Babylonia  and  a  severe  castigatlon  of 
his  brother.  He  waited,  however,  until  the 
breach  of  peace  should  come  from  the  brother, 
hoping  thereby,  probably,  to  justify  himself 
to  the  Babylonians  as  the  maker  of  peace,  and 
not  its  breaker,  when  the  civil  war  was  over. 

Shamash-shum-ukin  struck  the  first  blow, 
Ijeing  probably  driven  to  it  by  the  discovery 
of  the  plot.  He  first  seized  Ur  and  Uruk, 
which  had  Assyrian  governors  and  were  directly 
luider  the  control  of  Ashurbanipal.  He  assumed 
the  titles  kitig  of  Sunier  and  Accad  and  king 
of  Amnami.  He  added  to  this  high-handed 
breach  of  allegiance  a  notice  to  his  brother 
that  he  must  no  longer  offer  in  Babylon  and 
Borsippa  the  ammal  sacrifices  which  he  had 
btsen  giving  as  the  suzerain  of  Babylon.  He 
must  not  offer  in  Sippar  to  the  god  SImniasli, 
nor  in  Kutha  to  the  god  Nergal.  Tlicse  citiea 
were  then  seized,  as  Ur  and  Uruk  had  been, 
and  fortified.     Still  Ashurbanipal  did  not  at^ 

■  KiuKim  1 'yliiici.it,  eol.  lU,  70-78,  Jpn«n,  op,  eit..  |ip.  182-lWi. 
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tack,  waiting  now  until  he  should  receive  from 
the  gods  some  favorable  omen.  The  omen 
came  in  the  night,  when  it  was  far  spent.  He 
saw  in  a  dream  the  moon  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion wherein  was  threatened  all  manner  of 
famine,  wrath,  and  death  against  anyone  who 
should  plot  against  Ashurbanipal.  He  need 
no  longer  delay.  The  army  is  set  in  motion 
and  the  border  crossed.  Shamash-shum-ukin 
dare  not  meet  that  army  in  open  battle;  his 
only  hope  was  successful  defense  in  the  siege 
which  soon  must  come.  He  had  doubtless 
hoped  for  aid  from  some  of  his  fellow-con- 
spirators,  but  all  failed  him  but  one.  This 
was  Khumbanigash,  king  of  Elam,  who  was 
won  over  by  a  present.  His  act  was  an  act 
of  ingratitude  as  well  as  of  hostility,  for  he 
owed  his  throne  to  Ashurbanipal's  appoint- 
ment. The  absence  of  Khimibanigash  in 
Babylonia  gave  the  favorable  opportxmity  for 
a  rebellion  in  Elam,  in  which  his  family  was 
driven  out  and  his  brother,  Tammaritu,  seized 
the  throne.  This  was  a  favorable  move  for 
Assyria,  as  it  compelled  the  withdrawal  from 
Babylonia  of  the  Elaroite  troops.  Tammaritu, 
however,  was  also  no  friend  of  Assyria,  and 
desired  rather  to  make  himself  an  ally  of  Baby- 
lonia. As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  felt  himself 
secure  he  likewise  sent  help  to  Shamash-shum- 
ukin.'    At  once  the  old  swing  of  the  pendulum 

■  Rui»Di  CyUnder,  iv.  3-7,  JeoBOD,  op.  at.,  pp.  188,  166. 
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began  in  Elain.  Another  rebellion  broke  out, 
Tammaritu  was  driven  from  the  country,  and 
Indabigatiih  became  king  of  Elam.*  Tammaritu, 
as  Teumman  before  hira,  sought  refuge  in 
Assyria,  and  Indabiga.sh  refused  to  have  any 
share  in  the  insurrection  of  Shainash-shum-ukin. 
The  quickness  with  which  these  two  Elamite 
rebelHons  liad  followed  each  other,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  Bnaliy  played  into 
the  hands  of  Ashurbanipal,  induce  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  real  cause  of  the  second 
at  least,  if  not  also  of  the  first. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Elamite  support  left 
Shamash-shum-ukin  in  a  sorry  plight.  He  had, 
indeed,  a  few  troops  sent  from  Arabia,  but 
these  were  of  sUglit  weight.  From  the  west 
there  was  no  help  at  all,  nor  did  the  Araimeans 
of  Babylonia  or  the  Chaldeans  give  aid.  Sham- 
ash-shum-ukin held  out  as  long  as  jwssible 
when  besieged.  At  last  he  was  conquered  by 
liungcr  and  disease.  So  awful  was  the  suffering 
in  Babylon  that  human  flesh  was  used  for 
food.  When  despair  depressed  all  minds  Sham- 
aah-shum-ukiu  committed  suicide  by  causing 
himself  to  be  burned'  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
l-ieople  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  his  folly. 
When  the  gates  were  opened  and  Ashurbanipal 
entered  the  rebellious  cities  there  was  enacted 
an  orgy  of  wrath  and  ferocity.     Soldiers  who 

</Wrf..  pol,  iv.  II. 

•  BuBUQ  CylindM.  iv,  S0-£3,  JtnucD,  op.  tit.,  pp.  190,  tBl. 
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had  fought  under  the  orders  of  Shamash-ehum- 
ukin  were  adjudged  to  have  spoken  against 
Ashur  and  the  great  king  of  Assyria  whom  he 
had  set  up.  Their  tongues  were  torn  from 
their  mouths,  and  the  bodies  of  their  fellows 
wlio  had  died  in  the  siege  \vere  cast  out,  to  be 
de\'oured  by  wild  beasts  and  carrion-eating 
birds.  To  supply  the  places  of  those  in  Baby- 
lon who  were  given  over  to  horrible  deaths  men 
were  brought  from  Kutha  and  Sijipar. 

AshurbanipaJ  had  pacified  the  land  of  Baby- 
lonia as  his  ancestors  would  have  done;  he 
had  given  to  it  the  silence  of  death.  There 
remained  only  tliat  he  should  devise  now  some 
method  by  which  it  could  be  governed.  He 
decided  to  have  no  more  government  which 
might  tend  to  a  rupture  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  so  had  himself  proclaimed  king 
under  the  name  of  Kandalanu,'  adopting  for 
Babylonia  a  different  name,  as  Tighithpileser 
IV  and  Shahnanescr  V  harl  done  before  him. 
'J'he  first  year  of  his  reign  in  Babylonia,  ac- 
cording to  the  C'anon  of  Ptolemy,  wa,s  <>17  B.  C 

As  soon  as  these  matters  were  arranged  he 
invaded  tlie  south  and  punished  the  Chaldeans, 

'  Sr*  Kchradrj',  "KiiirliwIiiN  uiid  A«urhjuil|Mil,"  Xrilxhrift  fUt  Knl- 
fJirifl/'irtrtKiiig,  i,  |.[i.  2'i2-'J3S;  ["iiirliw.  "Siiiiip  Hi^ccut  f.HBiwvpri'W," 
Pmc-rf4ino'  "f  l)-r  Snnrty  o/  Bihliatl  ArthiFoloffv  v,  p.  8  (llSS2-»3).  Pro- 
feasor  Clay  (Bah^hnian  Kiimlitvm  •>/  Ihr.  rnivmilya/pTiintjitiania  vol. 
viii,  pi.  1,  pp.  6-10)  hmi  finiuahl  forwupl  nil  llip  rvitd-upi-  now  ni-iiil»bl« 
lo  flbfrw  tliat  Kft&dalanu  and  Aihufbanipiit  wc^c  not  tho  Anm^  pcnon. 
AlU'r  lull  oonwdnntliiin  ll  hIjII  tuMinia  (u  lus  tJmt  tliii  idcnUHcHti^i  in,  on 
tlw  wlmlii,  tlm  bW.t«r  mjluU'in. 

*  Sea  kbovo,  vol.  i,  p.  £14. 
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the  Aramaeans,  and  the  people  of  the  Sea 
Lands  who  had  given  in  their  pledge  to  Sham- 
ash-8hum-ukin  to  join  in  a  general  rebellion 
against  Assyria.  The  yoke  of  bondage  was 
put  upon  Ihem,  Assyrian  governors  set  over 
them,  and  they  were  commanded  to  pay  a 
regular  annual  tribute.  In  this  Ashurbaiiipat 
gained  a  distinct  advantage,  for  the  territory 
was  now  more  fully  in  his  hands  than  it  had 
been  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign.' 

Now  that  all  Babylonia  as  far  south  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  entirely  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  no  more  uprisings  were  to  be  feared,  Ashur- 
banipal  determined  likewise  to  punish  Elam 
for  having  twice  assisted  the  Babylonians  m 
their  rebellion.  It  is  true  that  Indabigash  had 
kept  the  peace  until  now  with  Assyria,  but 
tiie  country  must  auffcr  for  the  madness  of  ita 
former  kings.  Another  rebellion  had  broken 
out  in  Elam  m  which  Indabigash  had  fallen 
and  in  his  place  Khumban-Khaldash  III,  son 
of  Attumetu,  lia<l  become  king.  There  is  no 
certain  proof  that  this  Attumetu  was  the  same 
person  as  he  who  led  a  part  of  the  army 
which  Khumbanigash  had  sent  tw  the  assist.- 
ance  of  Shama^h-shum-ukin,  but  the  names  are 
the  same  and  the  time  fits  the  identity.  If 
they  are  the  same,  we  may  ]>erhaps  see  in 
Khumban-Khaldash  a  man  who  was  made 
king   by    tlie   party    which   sympathized   with 


<  Hiuwuiu  Cyliuilur,  iv,  97-109,  Jouavu,  op.  ciL,  pp.  191,  196. 
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the  Babyloniaiis,  and  was  therefore  hostile  to 
Indabigash,  who  had  been  pro-Assyrian  in 
his  acts,  luitil  just  before  the  end  of  his  reign. 
He  iiad  then  offended  Ashurbanipal  by  harbor- 
ing Nabu-bel-ehume,  a  descendant  of  Merodach- 
baladan.  The  latter  was  in  the  true  line  of 
his  family  in  giving  much  trouble  to  the  Assy- 
rians. He  had  received  from  Ashurbanipal  some 
Assyrian  troops  to  protect  his  country — the 
Sea  Lands— from  Elamite  invasion  during  the 
war  with  Shamash-shum-ukin.  Nabu-bel-shmne 
had  at  first  played  the  part  of  a  devoted  friend 
of  Assyria,  and  at  the  same  time  had  laid  his 
plans  to  destroy  the  faithfulness  of  his  As- 
syrian guard,  win  them  over  to  himself,  and 
with  tins  added  force  prepare  to  seize  what 
advantage  he  could  when  Shamash-shum-ukin 
won  his  independence.  The  issue  did  not 
fall  out  that  way,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
flee  his  country  and  seek  refuge  in  Elam, 
whither  Merodach-baladan  had  fled  before  him. 
Before  the  death  of  Indabigash  Ashurbanipal 
had  demanded  of  him  the  surrender  of  the 
fugitive  Nabu-bel-shume  and  his  renegade  As- 
syrians. Indabigash  refused,  and  Ashurbanipal 
threatened  war.  Before  he  reached  Elam  with 
his  armies  Indabigash  was  dead  and  Khumban- 
Khaldash  was  on  the  throne.'  With  him  the  case 
was  no  better.  If  he  was  not  actually  made 
king,  because  of  his  hostility  to  Assyria,   as 

<  Cylinder  B,  vii,  7S-87,  and  C,  88-115.  JeiMen,  op.  ol.,  pp.  266-260. 
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suggested  above,  he  was  in  any  case  as  un- 
friendly as  the  anti-Assj'rian  party  r^uld  desire. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  change  of  rulers 
in  Elam  Ashurbanipal  pressed  on  and  took 
Bit-Iinbi,  a  fortification  on  the  borders.  Khum- 
ban-Khaldash  was  too  new  to  the  throne  to 
be  able  to  turn  attention  to  an  invasion,  and 
needed  his  strength  to  wai'd  off  another  possible 
insurrection  at  home,  in  which  he  might  lase 
his  life,  as  had  his  prctlcecssors.  He  therefore 
forsook  his  chief  city,  Madaktu,  and  fled  into 
the  mountains,  to  a  place  known  as  Dur- 
Unda-si,  before  which  flowed  the  river  Ididi 
(probably  the  Disful).  The  river  formed  a 
natural  defense,  and  here  Khumban-Khaldash 
fortified  himself  as  best  he  might.  Ashurbanipal 
followed,  taking  the  citie.s  one  by  one  as  he 
went,  that  no  dangers  might  be  left  in  the 
rear.  At  last  Madaktu  fell,  and  with  the 
other  cities  between  it  and  the  Ididi  was  thrown 
down  and  burned.  When  the  Ididi  was  reached 
the  river  was  at  flood,  and  there  was  a  strong 
reluctance  in  the  army  to  attempt  it.  Their 
fears  were  overcome  by  a  dream  granted  to 
the  whole  army,  in  which  Ishtar  of  Arbela 
spoke  and  said,  "I  go  before  Ashurbanipal, 
the  king,  whom  mine  hands  have  creaUid." 
It  ifl  interesting  to  observe  how  frequently 
omens,  visions,  and  dreams  figure  in  the  records 
of  this  latter-day  Assyrian  king,  and  how 
very  infrequent  they  are  before  his  day.    Thus 
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encouraged,  the  troops  crossed  and  Dur-Unda^i 
was  taken,  but  Kliuniban-Khaldash  escaped 
into  the  mountains.  Thereupon  the  whole 
land  was  devastated.  Susa,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital, was  taken,  and  in  its  paJace  Ashurbanipal 
began  a  work  of  pillage  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel  in  all  the  earlier  records. 
From  the  treasuries  wcje  brought  forth  the 
gold  and  silver  which  the  kings  of  Elam,  fol- 
lowing Assyrian  exemplars,  had  plundered  in 
raids  into  Babylonia  and  elsewhere.  Precious 
stones  and  costly  woolen  stuffs,  chariot*  and 
wagons,  horses  and  animals  of  various  kinds, 
were  sent  away  to  Assyria.  The  temple, 
honored  and  endowed  for  ages,  was  brriken 
open  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  with  all  their 
treasures  were  added  to  the  moving  mass  of 
plunder.  Thirty-two  statues  of  kings  wrought 
in  gold,  silver,  and  cop]>er  were  carrietl  away 
to  Assyria  to  be  added  to  the  glories  of  the 
great  conquest..  Then  the  mausoleum  of  the 
kings  was  violated  in  order  that  even  the 
bones  of  dead  mojiarchs  who  vaxcd  Assyria 
might  be  carried  into  the  land  which  they  had 
hated.  In  the  end,  when  all  tliat  might  add 
wealth  to  Assyria  had  been  taken  away,  the 
entire  land  was  left  a  smoking  ruin,  from  which, 
in  the  verj'  phraser  of  the  ruthless  destroyer, 
had  been  taken  away  "the  voice  of  men,  the 
tread  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  sound  of 
happy  music."    Such  is  the  record  of  a  cam- 
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paign  led  by  a  civilized  monarch,  who  prided 
lumself  on  his  love  of  learning.  The  »avagcry 
of  Assyria  was  not  dead,  but  in  full  vigor; 
dormant  at  times  it  bad  been,  and  Die  acts 
of  some  king8  had  seemed  to  promise  amend- 
ment and  a  serious  desire  to  buUd  up  rather 
than  to  destroy.  These  purposes  were  more 
clearly  shown  in  Tiglathpileser  IV  and  in 
Ksarliaddon  than  in  any  other  kings,  but  even 
they  are  limited  by  their  racial  instincts.  In 
Ashurbanipal's  campaign  the  worst  elements 
had  again  come  to  the  surface.* 

It  h  diflicult  to  see  how  any  national  life 
couid  survive  a  ruin  such  as  this,  but  Elam 
was  not  yet  quite  dead.  Khumbaii-Ktialdash  re- 
turned to  Madaktu  when  the  Assyrians  bad 
withdrawn,  and  sat  down  amid  the  ruins. 
To  the  last  he  remained  faitliful  to  Nabu- 
hcl-shume,  who  had  continued  with  him.  Learn- 
ing that  they  were  together,  Ashurbanipal  sent 
an  embassy  to  demand  his  surrender.  Nabu- 
bel-shume,  thus  hounded  to  death,  and  looking 
over  a  land  which  had  been  ruined  at  least 
partly  for  his  sake,  ordered  his  armor-bearer 
to  run  him  through.  Worn  out  with  fruitless 
opposition,  Khuinban-Khaldash  sent  the  body 
of  the  dead  man  and  tlie  head  of  the  armor- 
bearer  wliu  had  slain  him  to  Ashurbanipal. 
Again  the  brutality  of  the  man  was  shown. 

'  For  the  hiiUiry  o(  tbo  «mpiuRn  •«  Ruaun  (."yHndrr,  v,  03-vii, 
SI,  Jciiwii,  op.  eil.,  pi>.  lUU  2l.'i.  iiiid  i''iii>iiiir<>  tSJilTrlxvk,  -Stuo.  pp. 
lU-118. 
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He  cut  off  the  head  from  the  dead  body  and 
suspended  it  about  the  neck  of  one  of  Shamash- 
shum-ukin's  followers,  and  commanded  that 
the  poor  body  should  not  receive  even  the 
honor  of  a  burial.* 

In  the  western  part  of  Elam  Pa'e  had  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  position  and  set  up  a  new 
kingdom,  to  control  a  part  of  the  now  ruined 
land.  But  an  army  dispatched  against  him 
brought  him  quickly  to  his  senses.  He  came 
to  Assyria  and  o£fered  his  allegiance  and  sub- 
mission to  Ashm"banipal.  Soon  afterward 
Khumban-Khaidash  III  lost  the  throne  and 
was  captured  by  the  Assyrians. 

So  ended  the  dealings  of  King  Ashurbanipal 
with  the  neighboring  states,  whose  civilization 
was  at  least  as  old  as  that  of  Assyria,  and 
whose  treatment  of  other  nations  was  not 
so  bad.  He  did  not  attempt  to  supply  the 
land  with  a  new  government  and  with  the 
blessings  of  good  administration,  as  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV  would  have  done.  He  was  content 
to  have  deprived  it  of  all  possible  opportunity 
of  interfering  with  his  own  plans  by  further 
alliance  with  rebels  in  Babylonia.  The  policy 
was  singularly  deficient  in  farsightedness;  it 
is  indeed  to  be  properly  characterized  as  folly. 
A  castigation  of  Elam  may  have  been  necessary 
from  the  Assyrian  point  of  view,  but  its  ob- 

■  Rftuam  Cylinder,  vii,  38-41.     The  sense  of  the  panage  u  incor- 

nM'tJy  givon  ill  Jensen^:!  eicpllent  tranaLalifin  in  KfUtitschrxft.  BSil., 
ii,  |).  313.     Ciitiipare  Muisoner  in  the  ZtUtchriJl  fat  Aaiyrialogie,  x.  H3. 
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Uteration  was  stupidity.  It  formed  a  gooJ 
buffer  state  against  the  Jndo-Eurojjean  popula- 
tion of  Media,  and  should  have  been  made 
an  ally  against  the  new  power  which  must 
soon  become  an  important  factor  in  the  polities 
of  western  Asia.  Instead  of  this  AshurbaniiJal 
had  only  oi>ened  a  way  over  which  the  destroy- 
ers might  march  when  their  hour  should  come. 
In  cloije  connection  with  the  Elamitc  cam- 
paigns, and  jierhaps  at  the  same  time,  Ashur- 
banii>al  undertook  the  punishment  of  the  Ara- 
bians for  the  assistance,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  they  had  given  to  Shamash-shum-ukin. 
In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  was  the  kingdom  of  Aribi,  which 
has  often  before  appeared  in  the  Assyrian 
storj'.  Yauta.  son  of  Hazael.  who  ruled  in  it 
along  with  Queen  Adiya,  had  doubly  aided 
Shamash-shum-ukin.  He  had,  according  to 
compact,  seized  an  entire  indei)ondc-nce  for  his 
little  kingdom,  and  with  that  had  also  ca(>- 
tured  a  number  of  localities  in  Arabia,  Edom, 
Yabrud,  Beth-Animon,  the  Hauran,  Moab, 
Sa'arri,  Khargi,  and  Subiti.'  In  these  plact^s 
he  had  settled  some  of  his  .Arabic  hordes  who 
were  clamoring  for  space  for  expansion  beyond 
his  own  narrow  borders.  This  movement  was 
an  indirect  aid  to  Shamash-shum-ukin  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  if  similar  movements  had 
taken  place  elsewhere  as  planned,  the  empire 

■  ProlmMy  '£o\sa.h.  S  Sam.  i.  Q,  »;  1  KIuieb  u,  M.  ele. 
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must  have  fallen  to  pieces  under  the  combined 
assault.  Furthermore,  Yaula  had  rendered 
direct  help  of  first-rate  importance  by  sending 
au  army  of  Kedarenes  (Assyrian,  Kailri  or 
Kidri)  under  the  command  of  two  sheikhs, 
Abiyate  and  Ayaniu.  Tliese  Kedarenes  were 
driven  from  Babylonia,  and  at  least  one  of 
their  leaders  was  taken.  The  Arabian  settlers 
were  in  every  case  overwhelmed  by  the  local 
Assyrian  troops.  The  help  had  indeed  availed 
little  for  Shamaah-shum-ukin,  but  only  because 
there  had  been  no  help  from  other  points  whence 
it  had  been  ex))ected.  Yauta  fled  into  the 
small  kingdom  of  Nabatlieans,  and  Uaite,  a 
nephew  of  his,  gained  the  throne  in  Aribi. 
He  dared  oppose  the  Assyrians  who  came  to 
take  revenge  for  tlie  assistance  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  given  to  the  Babylonian  rebellion. 
He  was  captured,  boimd  in  chains  like  a  dog, 
placed  in  a  cage,  and  carried  to  Assyria  to  be 
set  at  a  door  as  one  might  st^t  a  watchdog.' 
To  such  petty  and  disgusting  forms  of  punish- 
ment had  an  Assyrian  king  de.scended. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  campaign  Ashur- 
bani]jal  t«ok  vengeance  also  ujMjn  Ammula<li. 
a  sheikh  of  the  Kedarenes,  because  they  had 
been  the  men  sent  to  Babylonia  by  the  former 
king  of  Aribi,  on  whom  they  were  dependent. 
Ammuladi  had  souglit  refuge  in  Palestine, 
where  he  was  conquered  and  taken.     Adiya, 

<  EUKum  C'ylindu.  ii.  liS-lua.  Jcmwu,  op.  eU..  pp.  :t2e~3W. 
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the  queen  of  Aribi,  was  also  token,  and  Abiyate 
made  king  of  Aribi. 

Abiyate  held  this  post  but  a  short  time. 
The  events  which  led  to  his  removal  are  not 
quite  clear,  but  it  s(H^ms  probable  that  he  matle 
some  arrangement  with  Uaite,  the  son  of  Bi^ 
Dadda,  who  had  declared  himself  kinf;  of 
Aribi,  fur  later  Abiyate  appears  as  sheikh  of 
the  Kedareiies. 

A  new  alliance  against  Ashurbanipal  was 
soon  formed,  composed  of  Natnu,  king  of  the 
Nabatheans;  Uaite.  king  of  Aribi;  and  Abiyate, 
prince  of  the  Kedarenew.  The  union  of  these 
three  was  a  matter  of  no  mean  concern,  and 
Ashurbanipal  may  well  have  been  stirred  by 
it.  He  led  an  ai-my  into  f.he  wilds  of  Arabia, 
but  did  not  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  the 
Nabatheans.  All  the  cons])irators  save  Natnu 
were  captured  and  taken  to  Assyria. 

On  the  return  from  this  campaign  the  cities 
of  Ushu,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Sidon, 
and  Akko,  wliicli  had  joined  in  a  rebellion, 
were  severely  punished.' 

It  was  probably  during  this  Arabian  and 
riiu^nician  disciplinary  campaign  that  Judah  also 
had  to  suffer  punislmient,  and  her  king  Manas- 
seh  be  carried  into  captivity,  not  t«  Assyria, 
but  to  Babylon  as  the  Jewish  Chronicler  re- 
cords,*  there  j)erhai>s  to  suffer    for   some    aid 

iRiuuiaiii  { 'yllixItT.  ii,   11.V13K,  Ji-iiwn,  wp,  ril.,  |>[i,  22K,  230, 
•3  C'liriiiiii'li-fl  nitiii.    11.     Tliin  arrminl  of  MfljuuHch'n  cuplun-  nti<I 
dopurtii<i<iii    to    Ilubyloa  luu  Ix-rn   iiiurii   iliiubltKl.     tkT.  tur  muupUv 
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given  directly  or  indirectly  to  Shamaah- 
shum-ukin. 

One  more  word  only  concerning  the  external 
relations  of  Assyria  stands  written  in  the 
records  of  Ashurbanipal,  and  it  is  of  peace 
and  not  of  war.  King  Sarduris  IV  of  Urartu 
Bent  to  Ashurbanipal  messengers  bearing  pres- 
ents and  words  of  friendliness.'  Urartu  was 
once  more  strong  enough  to  maintain  some 
sort  of  uidei>eiidetice.  Assyria  had  abandoned 
its  attempts  to  wreck  the  little  kingdom,  and 
the  two  were  friendly  neighbors.  They  needed 
so  to  be,  for  each  required  the  help  of  the 
other  in  warding  off  the  Indo-European  in- 
vasion that  could  not  much  longer  be  post- 
poned. Urartu  must  soon  fall  a  victim,  and 
the  danger  to  Assyria  was  scarcely  less  great. 

The  Cimmerian  swarms  who  had  over- 
whelmed Gyges,  and  then  iwssessed  the  fertile 
plains  and  valleys  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as 
Sardes,  returned  later  ui>on  tlieir  course  and 
harassed  the  borders  of  the  weakened  empire 
of  Ashurbanipal.  But  Ardys,  son  of  Gyges, 
with  some  help  from  Assyrian  forces  avenged 
his  father's  death  by  slaying  Dugdanime.  When 
Dugdamm^  was  dead  his  son,  Sandakshatra, 

Stado,  GoBhicliU  del  I'oUh  Iinttl.  i.  p.  MO.  and  Wellluiu«D.  Prolfoomfna. 
C>p.  WC,  II-  It  iwetQii  tu  m>i  IliHt  til"  doiilit  i»  tinl  wpII  foundod,  Fot  k 
■IniilHT  jiii]|tnit<Dt  MV  Kilirl.  Ortehirhltdrt  Volkrt  Irmtl,  Stx  Auf..u.  p.  636l 
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was  still  able  to  control  and  discipline  his 
followers  and  luirl  them  against  the  As8>Tian 
outposts.  Their  menace  lasted  unto  the  very 
end  of  the  great  king's  days.' 

The  closing  years  of  Aahurbanipal's  long  and 
laborious  reign  wore  largely  sjwrit  in  works 
of  i)eace.  Even  during  the  stormy  years  he 
had  had  great  interest  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  the  collection  and  copying  of  books 
for  his  library.  In  such  congenial  tasks  his 
later  days  were  chiefly  spent. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  in  every  case 
where  the  buildings  were  located  which  he 
rebuilt  or  otherwise  beautified.  The  temple 
of  E-kur-gai-kurra,  in  Nineveh,  he  adorned 
magnificently  and  sujiplied  with  a  new  statue 
of  the  god.  The  temple  of  K-sagila,  in  Baby- 
lon, which  Scnnaclierib  had  destroyed  and 
Esarhaddon  partially  rebuilt,  he  completed  and 
restored  to  it  with  elaliorato  pomp  and  ceremony 
the  god  Marduk  and  his  consort  Zarpanit, 
whom  Seniuiciierib  had  carried  into  Assyria. 
There  still  to  be  seen,  beneath  the  later  pave- 
ment of  Nebuchadrezzar,  lie  the  flat  bricks, 
with  which  Ashurbanipal  laid  its  floor.'  The 
temple  of  Pl-zida,  in  iJorsippa,  also  received 
new  ornaments.  Long  lists  of  colossal  works 
elsewhere  in  Babylon,  in  Arbela,  in  maivy  a 
lesser  place,  which  he  carried  on,  have  come 
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down  to  us.  Above  all  these  works  stood  the 
reconstruction  of  the  vast  palace  in  Nineveh, 
occupied  during  his  life  by  Sennacherib.  From 
the  foundation  stone  to  the  roof  was  this 
rebuilt  in  a  style  of  magnificence  never  seen 
before.' 

In  this  palace  he  lived  when  war  did  not 
call  him,  and  here  he  slowly  gathered  his 
great  library — the  chirf  pride  of  his  life.  The 
two  kingdoms  were  ransacked  for  the  clay 
books  which  had  been  written  in  days  gone 
by.  Works  of  grammar,  of  lexicography,  of 
poetry,  history,  science,  and  religion  were 
brought  from  ancient  libraries  in  Babylonia. 
They  were  carefully  copied  in  the  Assyrian 
style,  with  notes  descriptive,  chronological,  or 
explanatory,  by  the  scholars  of  the  court, 
and  the  copies  were  preserved  in  the  palace, 
while  the  originals  went  back  to  the  place 
whence  they  were  borrowed.  The  library  thus 
formed  numbered  many  thousands  of  books. 
In  it  the  scholars,  whom  Ashurbanipal  patron- 
ized so  well,  worked  carefully  on  in  the  writing 
of  new  books  on  aU  the  range  of  learning  of 
the  day.  Out  of  an  atmosphere  such  as  this 
came  the  records  of  Ashurbanipal's  own  reign. 
Small  wonder  is  it  that  under  these  conditions 
his  historical  inscriptioi^  should  be  couched  in 
a  style  finished,  elegant,  and  rhythmical,  with 
which   the   bare   records   of   fact   of   previous 

<  Rbohuo  Cylinder,  x,  51-113,  JpnBeD,  up.  eit.,  pp.  230-236. 
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reigns  may  not  be  compared  at  all.  They  have 
imleed  become  literature,  and  have  passed 
from  the  arid  amialistic  into  a  truly  historic 
style.  But  great  as  the  advance  was,  it  is 
still  to  be  said  that  they  were  not  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  literature  produced  by  tlie  most 
gifted  Egyptians,  and  are  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  with  the  marvelous  historj' 
of  the  Davidic  period  wliieh  the  Hebrex^-g 
wrote  and  preserved  finally  in  the  books  of 
Samuel.  Nor  did  any  other  form  of  letters 
come  into  being  in  this  brilliant  reign  worthy 
to  be  set  by  the  side  of  the  lyric  Hebrew  Psalms 
or  of  the  moving  eloquence  of  tJie  Hebri^w 
prophets. 

Not  in  letters  but.  in  sculpture  did  the  Assjt- 
ians  now  reach  creative  production  of  a  high 
order.  Ashurbiiiiipal  was  proud  of  his  skill 
and  daring  as  a  huntsman  and  his  palace 
was  decorated  not  so  much  with  pictures  of 
battles,  as  with  bas-reliefs  of  hunting  scenes. 
In  these,  Assyrian  sculpture  attained  a  level 
of  artistic  achievement  brilliant  alike  in  design, 
in  realism  and  in  execvition.  It  is  lion  hunting 
that  finds  most  frequent  and  skillful  treatment. 
Often  indeed  were  the  lions  portrayed  stretehed 
in  improbable,  if  not  impossible  posture,  but 
often  again  did  these  sculptors  picture  the 
dead  beast  limp,  in  convincing  pose,  and  with 
every  mark  of  stricken  power.  The  men  wlio 
designed  such  work  as  this  were  masters,  men 
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of  genius  indeed.  With  their  work  Eg.vpt 
can  offer  nothing  comparable  in  verity  or  in 
realization.  Nor  in  any  of  the  very  early 
Greek  art  has  aught  yet  been  discovered  worthy 
to  be  placed  by  its  side.  The  inti^rvals  of  peace 
in  Ashurbanipal's  reign  had  borne  a  rich  harvest.' 

In  one  of  the  later  years  of  his  Hfe,  probably 
about  640  B.  C,  when  he  had  ceased  to  con- 
duct any  campaigns  in  jwrson,  he  held  high 
festival  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  victories 
in  the  field.  There  was  a  strange  sort  of  bar- 
barism in  the  ceremonies,  for  Ashurbanipal 
rode  to  the  temple  of  Ishtar  in  a  chariot,  to 
which  were  harnessed  men  who  once  had  been 
rulers  like  himself.  They  were  Kiiumban- 
Khaldash  III,  once  king  of  Elam,  and  Pa'e, 
who  had  laid  claim  to  hi.s  throne  when  his  flag 
was  lowered,  and  Tammaritu,  who  also  had 
ruled  in  Elam,  and  Uaite,  king  of  the  Arabs. 
It  was  a  strange  span,  and  their  humiliation 
was  a  senseless  yielding  to  the  baser  standards 
of  an  earlier  day.  A  greater  figure  than  any 
of  these  was  absent,  for  Psamraeticus  was 
now  king  of  Egypt  in  very  truth,  and  no  Assyr- 
ian conqueror  was  able  to  call  him  to  his 
triumphal  car. 

In  the  year  626  Ashurbanipal  died,  and  the 
kingdom  which  he  left  was  very  unlike  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  received  of  his  father. 

*  Fr.r  JurthtT  tiurvey  of  tho  urt  '>f  Ih**  ptj'kI  «*"  Hnn'li^c'k.  Mnmpa^ 
'iinift't  A'chtficy)!.  and  ^mnpiuv  fiirthrt.  Dditisch,  A^MTbanipiU  vnd  iie 
^nl/tiititt  Kuhur  ttinet  Zeil.     LriiKiK.  19UU. 
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It  was,  indeet),  still  the  chief  power  of  western 
Asia,  but  it  was  not  the  only  power.     The 
day  of  its  unparalleled  glorj'  and   honor  was 
past.    Its  borders  had  shrunk  sadly,  for  Egypt 
was  lost,  Urartu  was  independent,  Syria  and 
Palestine    were    almost    at    liberty,    and    the 
northeastern  provinces  were  slowly  but  surely 
casting  in  their  lot  with  the  Manda.     The 
reign  of  Ashurbanipal   liad  Ijeen  one  of  un- 
exampled Klor>'  in  the  arts  and  vocations  of 
peace.     The  temi)les  were  larger,  more  beau- 
tiful,  more  rich   in  storied  liturgj'.     Science, 
whether  astronomy  or  mathematics,  had  reached 
a   higher   point   than   in   the   history  of   man 
before.    The  literature  of  Assyria,  though  laden 
with    a    cumbrous   system    of   writing   and    a 
monumental  style  ^^hich  was  inherited  from 
the   age  when   slabs   of   stone   were   the  only 
writing  material,  had  nevertheless,  under  royal 
patronage  taken  on  a  marvelous  development. 
Books  of  song  and  story,  of  religion  and  of 
law,   of   grammar   and   of   le.\icography,    were 
produced    in    extraordinar>'    numbers    and    of 
remarkable    style    and    execution.      The    pride 
of  the  Assyrians  swelled  as  they  looked  on  all 
these  things,  and  saw  beside  them  the  mar- 
velous material  prosjjerity  which  likewise  had  ex- 
ceeded all  the  old  bounds.    The  Assyrian  trader 
was  in  all  lands,  and  his  wealth  was  growing 
apace.    In  all  these  things  Ashurbanipal  had 
marched   in  advance  of  his  predecessors. 
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In  war  only  had  he  failed.  But  by  the  sword 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria  had  been  founded, 
by  the  sword  it  had  added  kingdom  unto 
kingdom  until  it  had  become  a  world  empire. 
By  the  sword  it  had  cleared  the  way  for  the 
advance  of  its  trader,  and  opened  up  to  civili- 
zation great  territories,  some  of  which,  like 
Urartu,  had  even  adopted  its  method  of  writing. 
It  had  held  all  the  vast  empire  together  by 
the  Bword,  and  not  by  beneficent  and  unselSsh 
rule.  Even  unto  this  very  reign  barbaric 
treatment  of  men  who  yearned  for  liberty 
had  been  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  That 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  sword  and 
maintained  by  the  sword  would  not  survive 
if  the  sword  lost  its  keenness  or  the  arm  which 
wielded  it  lost  its  strength  or  readiness.  This 
had  happened  in  the  days  of  Ashurbanipal. 
He  had  conquered  but  Uttle  new  territory, 
made  scarcely  any  advance,  as  most  of  the 
kings  who  preceded  him  had  done.  He  had 
not  only  not  made  distinct  advances,  he  had 
actually  beaten  a  retreat,  and  the  empire  was 
smaller.  Worse  than  even  this,  he  had  weak- 
ened the  borders  which  remained,  and  had 
not  erected  fortresses,  as  had  Sargon  and  Esar- 
haddon  and  even  Sennacherib,  for  the  defense 
of  the  frontier  against  aggression.  He  had 
gained  no  new  allies,  and  had  shown  no  con- 
sideration or  friendship  for  any  people  who 
might  have  been  won  to  join  hands  with  Assyria 
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when  the  hour  of  struggle  between  the  Semites 
and  the  Indo-Europeans  should  come.  On  the 
contrary,  his  brutality,  singularly  unsuited  to 
his  period  and  his  position  of  groning  weakness, 
his  bloodthirstiness,  his  destructive  raids  into 
the  territories  of  his  neighbors,  had  increased 
the  hatred  of  Assyria  into  a  passion.  All  these 
things  threatened  the  end  of  Assyrian  pre»- 
tige,  if  not  the  entire  coIlai>se  of  the  empire. 

The  culture  which  Ashurbanipal  had  nur- 
tured and  disseminateti  was  but  a  cloak  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  Assyrian  savagery. 
It  never  became  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
It  conlributed  not  to  national  patriotism,  but 
only  to  national  enervation.  Lu.\ury  had 
usurped  the  place  of  simplicity  and  weakness 
had  conquered  strength.  The  most  brilliant 
color  of  all  Assyrian  history  was  only  overlaid 
on  tiie  palace  and  tem]>Ic  walls.  The  shadow's 
were  growing  long  and  deep,  and  the  night  of 
Assyria  was  approaching. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  FALL  OF  ASSYRIA 

AsBUBBANiFAL  had  maintained  internal  peace 
in  his  empire,  and  the  prosperity  which  Nineveh 
had  enjoyed  was  conducive  to  a  quiet  passing 
of  the  succession.  He  was  followed  by  his 
son,  Ashur-etU-ili-ukinni,  who  is  also  known 
by  the  shortened  form  of  his  name  as  Ashur- 
etil-ili.  Of  his  reign  we  possess  only  two  in- 
scriptions. The  first  occurs  in  a  number  of 
copies  and  reads  only,  "I  am  Ashur-etil-ili, 
king  of  Kisshati,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Ashur- 
banipal,  king  of  Kisshati,  king  of  Assyria. 
I  caused  bricks  to  be  made  for  the  building  of 
E-zida  in  Calah,  for  the  life  of  my  soul  I  caused 
them  to  be  made."^  The  second  gives  his 
titles  and  genealogy  in  the  same  manner,  and 
adds  a  note  concerning  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  but  it  is  not  now  legible.  Besides  these 
two  texts  there  remain  only  a  few  tablets 
found  at  Nippur  dated  m  the  second  and  the 
fourth  years  of  his  reign.'    These  latter  show 

<  Published  I  R.  8,  No.  3,  traiulated  by  Winckler,  Keaintekri/l.  Bibl. 
ii.  pp.  268,  269. 
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that  as  late  as  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he 
still  held  the  title  of  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad, 
and  therefore  continued  to  rule  over  a  large 
portion  of  Babylonia,  if  not  over  the  city  of 
Babylon  itself. 

The  ruined  remains  of  lii.s  palace  at  Calah 
have  been  found,  and  it  forms  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  imposing  work  of  Sargon.  Its  rooms 
are  small  and  their  ceilings  low;  the  wainscoting, 
instead  of  fine  alabaster  richly  carved,  was  formed 
only  of  slabs  of  roughly  cut  limestone,  and  it 
bears  everj'  mark  of  hasty  construction.' 

We  have  no  other  remains  of  bis  reign,  nor 
do  we  know  how  long  it  continued.  Assyrian 
records  terminate  suddenly  in  the  reign  of 
Ashurbanipal.  in  which  we  reach  at  once  the 
summit  and  the  end  of  Assyrian  carefulness  in 
recording  the  events  of  reigns  and  the  passage 
of  time.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there 
may  be  buried  somewhere  some  records  yet 
unfound  of  tliis  reign,  l)ut  it  is  certain  that 
they  must  be  few  and  unimportant,  else  would 
they  have  been  found  in  the  thoroughly  ex- 
plored chambers  in  which  so  many  royal  his- 
torical inscrii)tions  have  been  discovered.  It 
may  seem  strange  at  first  that  an  abundant 
mass  of  inscrii>tion  material  for  this  reign 
should  not  have  been  produced;  that,  in  other 
words,  a  period  of  extraordinary  literary  activ- 

'  IiAyHnl,  Nirunth  and  lU  Rtmaina,  ii.  pp.  38.  38;  Ninmeh  and  Babtf. 
Ion.  p.  558. 
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ity  should  be  suddenly  followed  by  a  period 
in  which  scarcely  anything  beyond  bare  titles 
should  be  written.  But  this  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  case.  The  literary  produc- 
tivity did  not  cease  with  Ashur-etil-ili-ukinni. 
It  had  already  ceased  while  Ashurbanipal  was 
still  reigning.  The  story,  as  above  set  forth, 
shows  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  later 
years  of  his  reign.  The  reign  of  Ashur-€tii-ili- 
ukinni  only  continued  the  dearth  of  record 
which  the  later  years  of  Ashurbanipal  had 
begun.  As  in  some  other  periods  of  Assyrian 
history,  there  was  indeed  but  little  to  tell. 
In  his  later  days  Ashurbanipal  had  remained 
quietly  in  Nineveh,  interested  more  in  luxury 
and  in  his  tablets  or  books  than  in  the  salva- 
tion of  his  empire.  In  quietness  somewhat 
similar  the  reign  of  his  successor  probably 
passed  away.  He  had  no  enthusiasm  and  no 
abihty  for  any  new  conquests.  He  could  not 
really  drfend  that  which  he  already  had.  The 
air  must  have  been  filled  with  rumors  of  re- 
beUion  and  with  murmurs  of  dread  concern- 
ing the  future.  The  future  was  out  of  his  power, 
and  he  could  only  await,  and  not  avert,  the 
fate  of  Assyria.  It  did  not  come  in  his  reign, 
and  the  helpless  empire  was  handed  on  to  his 
successor. 

There  is  doubt  who  the  next  king  of 
Assyria  may  have  been.  Mention  is  found  of 
a   certain   king   whose   name   was   Sin-shum- 
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Hahir,  who  must,  have  reigned  during  this 
period,  and  for  eight  months  was  acIcnowledg<>d 
in  Nippur  as  king  of  ABs>-ria.  But  wc  have 
no  word  of  his  doings. 

The  next  king  of  Assj-ria  known  to  ua  was 
Sin-shar-islikuii.  He  iia<i  come  to  the  throne 
in  sorry  times,  and  that  he  managed  for  some 
years  t«  keep  some  sort  of  hold  upon  the  fall- 
ing empire  is  at  least  surprising.  No  historical 
inscription,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
has  come  down  to  us  from  his  reign.  One 
batlly  broken  cylinder,'  for  which  there  arc  some 
fragmentary  duplicates,  has  been  found  in  which 
there  are  the  titles  and  some  words  of  empty 
boasting  concerning  the  king's  deeds.  Be- 
sides this  we  have  only  three  brief  business 
documents  found  in  Babylonia.'  These  are, 
however,  very  interesting  because  they  are 
dated  two  of  them  in  Sippar  and  tlic  third  in 
Uruk.  The  former  belong  to  the  second  year 
of  the  king's  reign  and  the  latter  to  the  seventh 
year.  From  this  interesting  discovery  it  ap- 
pears that  for  seven  year.s  at  least  Sin-shar- 
Lshkun  was  acknowledged  as  king  over  a  por- 
tion of  Babylonia,  though  the  city  of  Babylon 
was  not  included  in  this  district. 

We  have  no  knov\ledge  of  the  events  of  his 

■  I  B-  8,  0,  trniiBlaWJ  by  Wiocklflr,  KeiliiuchH/t.  BM..  ii.  pp.  2T0,  271. 

»  Evntta  in  Strn»«iiBJM'»  Babulonuiche  Trxtf.  vi,  B,.  j>.  90;  Wiijcklnr, 
BirUmr  Phitotogud*'  WoehtRtehn/l.  lH  &Uy.  168Q.  cat.  630.  fo(ilnot«. 
iinr)  Kins.  "Sin«bitr-iKl>kiiii  hiiiI  Hik  Kiil'i  In  IlHbyl'.iU]!."  Ztilaclrifi 
filr  AtKvriiHogi^,  ix,  pp.  386,  It.  Compare  fuither.  Clay,  Bub-  fii-.  viil. 
pp.  11.  ff. 
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reign  based  on  a  careful  record,  as  we  have 
had  before,  aiid  what  little  we  do  know  is 
learned  chiefly  from  the  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions. The  Greeks  and  Latins  contradict  each 
other  so  sharply,  and  are  so  commonly  at 
variance  with  facts,  amjjly  substantiated  in 
Babylonian  documents,  that  very  little  can  be 
Taa.dc  out  of  them.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from 
the  records  of  Nabonidus,  wiiose  historiog- 
raphers have  written  carefully  of  thi.s  jieriod, 
that  Sin-shar-ishkun  was  a  man  of  greater 
force  than  his  predecessor.  He  already  pos- 
sessed a  part  of  Babylonia,  and  desired  to  make 
his  dominion  more  strong  and  compact,  and 
also  wished  to  increase  it  by  taking  from  the 
new  Chaldean  empire,  of  which  there  is  much 
to  be  told  later,  some  of  its  fairest  portions. 
Nabopolassar  was  now  king  of  Babylon,  and 
Sin-shar-ishkun  invaded  the  territory  of  Baby- 
lonia when  Nabopolassar  was  absent  from  his 
capital  city  carrying  on  some  kind  of  cam- 
paign in  northern  Mesopotamia  directed  against 
the  Subaru.  This  cut  off  the  return  of  Nabopo- 
lassar, and  brought  even  Babylon  itself  into 
danger.  What  was  to  be  done  in  order  to 
save  his  capital  but  secure  allies  from  some 
quarter  who  could  assist  in  driving  out  the 
Assyrians?  Tlie  campaign  of  Nabopolassar 
had  won  for  him  the  title  of  king  of  Kisshati, 
which  he  uses  in  609,  at  which  time  he  was 
in   possession    of   northern    Mesopotamia.      It 
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was  probalily  this  year  or  the  year  before 
(610  or  609)  that  Sin-shar-ishkun  attacked  the 
Babylonian  provinces.  Nalioiwlassar  found  it 
very  difficult  to  secure  an  all>'  who  would  give 
aid  without  exacting  too  heavy  a  price.  If 
Elam  had  still  been  a  strong  country,  it  would 
have  formed  the  natural  ally,  as  it  had  been 
traditionally  the  friend  of  the  Chaldeans.  But 
Elam  was  a  waste  land.  The  only  possible 
hope  was  in  the  north  and  west.  To  the  Um- 
man-Manda  must  he  go  for  help.  At  the  time 
of  Nabopolussar,  and  al^o  as  lat«  as  Nabonidus, 
the  word  Manda  was  used  generally  as  a  term 
for  the  nomadic  peoples  of  Kurdistan  and 
the  far  northeastern  lands.  The  Babylonians, 
indeed,  knew  very  little  of  these  i>eoples.  The 
Assyrians  had  come  very  closely  into  touch 
with  them  at  several  times  since  the  days 
of  Esarhaddon.  They  hatl  felt,  the  danger 
which  was  threatened  by  the  growth  of  a  new 
power  on  their  borders,  and  they  liad  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  fine  i>rovince8  tlirough 
it.  This  new  power  was  Indo-European,  and 
the  people  who  founded  and  led  it  are  identi- 
fied by  the  Greek  historians  of  a  later  day 
with  the  Medes.  To  appeal  to  the  Manda 
for  help  in  driving  out  the  Assyrians  from 
Babylonia  was  nothuig  short  of  madness.  There 
were  many  points  of  approach  between  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  there  were  many  Iwtween 
Assyria   and    Chaldea.      There    was    no   good 
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reason  why  these  two  peoples  should  not 
unite  m  friendship  and  prepare  to  oppose  the 
further  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Manda. 
The  Assyrians  certainly  knew  that  the  Manda 
coveted  Assyria  and  the  great  Mesopotamian 
valley,  and  the  Babylonians  might  easily  have 
learned  this  if  they  did  not  already  know  it. 
The  Manda  were  now  rapidly  coalescing  with 
other  immigrants  to  form  a  real  nation,  the 
Modes,  and  this  united  people  had  produced  a 
leader  whose  name  is  distinctly  Indo-European, 
Uvakshatra  (Kyaxares). 

But  Nabopolassar  either  did  not  know  of 
the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  Medes,  or,  knowing 
them,  hoped  to  divert  them  from  himself  against 
Assyria,  and  he  ventured  to  invite  their  assists 
ance.  They  came  not  for  the  profit  of  Nabo- 
polassar, the  Chaldeans,  and  Babylonia,  but 
for  their  own  aggrandizement.  Sin-shar-ishkun 
and  his  Assyrian  army  were  driven  back  from 
northern  Babylonia  into  Assyria,  and  Nabo- 
polassar at  once  possessed  himself  of  the  new 
provinces.  The  Medes  pushed  on  after  the 
Assyrians,  retreating  toward  Nineveh,  Be- 
tween them  there  could  only  be  the  deepest 
hostility.  In  the  forces  of  the  Medes'  there 
must  be  inhabitants  of  provinces  which  had 
been  ruthlessly  ravaged  by  Assyrian  conquer- 

>  The  name  MaodB  in  the  B&bytoniBD  Uixta  appliea  to  the  same 
peoples  that  are  culled  Saks  or  ScytUaaB  by  the  Greeks.  See  Dclatire, 
Le  Peufie  el  I'Smpire  da  Meda,  p.  190;  Wiackler,  t/n/eriucAungm 
lur  alforiinfa/iic'Kn  Ouchichtt,  pp.  11:2,  124,  125. 
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ora.  They  had  certainly  old  grievances  to 
venge,  and  were  likely  to  spare  not.  There 
evidence  in  abundance  that  Aij-syria  was  hat 
all  over  western  Asia,  and  jirobably  also  in 
Egypt.  For  ages  she  hatl  plundered  all  |)eopIe3 
within  the  range  of  her  possible  influence. 
Everywhere  that  her  name  was  known  It  wacd 
execrated.  The  voice  of  the  Phccnician  cities 
is  not  heard  as  it  is  lifted  in  wrath  and  hatred 
against  the  great  citj'  of  Nineveh,  but  a  Hebrew 
prophet,  Naluiin,  utters  the  undovibted  feeling 
of  the  wliole  Western  world  when,  in  speaking 
of  tlie  ruin  of  A.ssyria,  he  says,  "All  that  hear 
the  bruit  of  thee  [the  report  of  thy  fall!  elap 
tlie  liauds  over  thee:  for  upon  whom  hath  not 
thy  wickedness  passed  continually?"' 

Nabopolassar  did  not  join  with  the  Medes^ 
in  the  pursuit  of  Hie  Assyrians,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  settle  and  fix  his  own  throne  and3| 
attend  to  the  reorganization  of  the  provinces 
H'hich  were  now  added  to  the  empire.  If  the, 
Medes  had  needed  help,  they  might  easily  havi 
obtained  it,  for  many  a  small  or  great  peopl 
would  gladly  have  joined  in  the  undoing  o: 
Nineveh  for  hatred's  sake  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  va.'ft  plunder  which  must  have  been  stored 
in  the  city.  For  centuries  the  whole  civilizi 
world  had  paid  unwilling  tribute  to  the  grea 
city,  and  the  treasure  thus  poured  into  it  h 
not  all  been  spent  in  the  maintenance  of 

■  Nuh   lii.  lu. 
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standing  army.  Plunder  beyond  dreams  of 
avarice  was  there  heaped  up  awaiting  the 
de8|X)iler.  The  Me<le8  would  be  willing  to  dare 
single-handed  an  attack  on  a  city  which  thus 
promised  to  enrich  the  successful.  The  Baby- 
lonians, or  rather  the  (..'haldeans,  had  given 
up  the  race,  content  to  Hecure  what  might 
fall  to  them  when  Assyria  was  broken  by  the 
onslauglit  of  the  Medes.  The  attitude  of 
Nabopolassar  in  refusing  to  lay  a  hand  on 
Nineveh,  is  ascribed  by  the  devout  king, 
Nabonidufi,  to  a  desire  tfl  reverence  the  gods 
of  the  great  hostile  but  related  ixiople.  To 
Nabonidus  it  would  have  been  sacrilege  for 
Nabopolaasar  to  treat,  the  god  of  Assyria,  as 
tieiinacherib  had  treated  those  of  Babylonia.' 

It  will  later  ai>pear  in  this  narrative  that 
Egj-pt  was  aiLxious  to  share  in  the  division  of 
the  spoil  of  Assyria,  and  actually  dispatched 
an  expedition  northward.  This  step  was,  how- 
ever, taken  too  late,  and  the  Egyptians  were 
not  on  the  ground  until  the  la-st  great  scene 
was  over.  The  unwillingness  of  Nabopolasaar 
and  the  hesitancy  or  delay  of  other  states 
left  the  Medes  alone  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Assyria.  Whether  the  fleeing  Assyrians  made 
a  stand  at  any  point  before  falling  back  upon 
the  capital  or  not  we  do  not  know.     If  they 

1  N>Imiu(Iu«  (Cooxtantinoiile)  Stein,  cul.  i.  liiuw  1^1,  puUinhtHl  by 
Sehcil,  Rttaril  dr  Tranil.  iviil.  UeoKnehlaidt,  MitleiluTtgrn  drr 
VonlrratialiitliftiltitUtttian.  lUOO,  1.     Ilk*  truullUralrd  and  triuuil>l«d 
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dul,  they  were  defeat«d  and  at  last  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  capital  city.  The 
MedeB  began  a  &\egiR.  The  memoo''  which  tho  J 
Greeks  and  Latins  handed  down  from  tliut 
day  represented  the  Assyrians  an  so  weak  that 
they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  any  |)eojjlo. 
This  was  certainly  erroneous.  There  is  a  basis 
of  truth  for  tlie  story  of  weakness,  for  thei-e 
were  evident  signs  of  decay  during  the  reign 
of  Ashurbanipal."  These  had,  however,  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  power  of  Assyria 
contemptible.  Weakened  though  the  empire 
had  been  by  the  loss  of  tlie  northern  provinces 
through  the  great  migrations,  and  weakened 
though  it  liad  l}een  by  the  loss  of  Kg>'pt,  and 
weakened  though  it  had  been  by  the  terrible 
ci\"il  war  between  Ashurbanipal'  and  Shamash- 
ahum-ukin,  it  was  still  the  greatest  single 
power  in  the  world.  It  had,  indeed,  lost  the 
power  of  aggression  which  had  swept  over 
mountain  and  valley,  but  in  defense  it  would 
still  be  a  dangerous  antagonist. 

When  the  Median  forces  came  up  to  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  they  found  before  them  a 
city  better  prepared  for  defense'  than  any 
had  probably  ever  been  in  the  world  before. 
The  vast  walls  might  seem  to  defy  any  engines 
that  the  semibarbaric  hordes  of  the  new  power 
could  bring  to  bcAr.    Within  was  the  remnant 

'  Ser  Billprbrplt  und  Jeicmia*.  "Der  ITntpraDiiK  Nineveh'*  und  dii- 
WeisBuKUiiKwhritl  ili-a  Nuhiiiii  vi>ii  KIknMrli,"  Bi^ilrHQt  rur  Aiii''>''loO'r. 
m.  lt[i.  87-188. 
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of  an  army  which  had  won  a  thousand  fields. 
If  the  army  was  well  mam^:ed  and  the  city 
had  had  some  warning  of  the  approachii^ 
siege,  it  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  con- 
test must  be  loi^  and  bloody.  The  people 
of  Nineveh  must  feel  that  not  only  the  su- 
premacy of  western  Asia,  but  their  very 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  was  at 
stake.  The  Assyrians  would  certainly  fight 
with  the  intensity  of  despair.  We  do  not  know, 
unfortunately,  the  story  of  that  memorable 
siege.  A  people  civilized  for  centuries  was 
walled  in  by  the  forces  of  a  new  people  fresh, 
strong,  invincible.  Then,  as  often  in  later 
days,  civilization  went  down  before  barbarism. 
Nineveh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes. 
Later  times  preserved  a  memory  that  Sin- 
shar-ishkun  perished  in  the  flames  of  his  palace, 
to  which  he  had  committed  himself  when  he 
foresaw  the  end.' 

The  city  was  plundered  of  everything  of 
value  which  it  contained,  and  then  given  to 
the  torch.  The  houses  of  the  poor,  built  prob- 
ably of  unbumt  bricks,  would  soon  be  a  ruin. 
The  great  palaces,  when  the  cedar  beams 
which  supported  the  upper  stories  had  been 
burnt  off,  fell  in  heaps.  Their  great,  thick 
walls,  built  of  unbumt  bricks  with  the  outer 
covering    of    beautiful    burnt    bricks,    cracked 

■AbydenuB,  FTBg.  7.  MOller-Didot,  Ftoq-  HUt.  Onec.,  iv.  pp.  282. 
283,  Damtea  that  Baracoa  bo  met  his  end,  and  it  ia  DOW  generally  be- 
lierod  Ibat  he  ia  Sin-ffhar-iahkllni 
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open,  and  when  the  rains  descended  the  un- 
bumt  bricks  aoon  dissolved  away  into  the; 
clay  of  which  they  had  been  made.  The  in- 
habitants had  fled  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
and  returned  no  more  to  inhabit  the  ruins. 
A  Hebrew  prophet,  Zephaniah,  a  contemporary 
of  the  great  event,  has  described  this  desola- 
tion as  none  other;  "And  lie  will  stretch  out 
his  hand  against  the  north,  and  destroy  Assyria ; 
and  will  make  Nineveli  a  desolation,  and  dry 
tike  the  wilderness.  And  herds  shall  lie  down 
in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations: 
both  the  pelican  and  the  porcupine  shall  lodge 
in  tlie  capitals  thereof:  their  voice  shall  sing  I 
in  the  windows;  desolation  shall  be  in  the 
thresholds:  for  he  halh  laid  bare  the  cedar 
work.  This  is  the  joyous  city  that  dwelt 
carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart,  I  am,  and 
there  is  none  else  beside  me:  how  is  she  be- 
come a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in!  everyone  that  passetli  by  her  shall 
hiss,  and  wag  his  hand."'  Nineveh  fell  in  the 
year  607  or  606,  and  her  inhabitants  fled  from 
the  stricken  city.  Some  came  not  back,  but 
others  returned  and  have  left  evidence-  that 
portions  of  the  city  at  least  were  re-inhabited. 
But  its  real  vitality  was  gone  and  soon  its 
major  buildings  could  never  be  restored  to 
royal  uses.    Then  it  was  that  the  waters  out 

>  Zfiph.  ii.  13-16, 

'Src  pbovo,  vol.  i,  p.  340. 
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of  heaven,  or  from  the  overflowing  river  made 
the  soft  clay  into  a  covering  over  the  great 
palaces  and  their  records.  The  winds  bore 
seeds  into  the  mass,  and  a  carpet  of  grass 
covered  the  mounds,  and  stunted  trees  grew 
out  of  them.  Year  by  year  the  mound  bore 
less  and  less  resemblance  to  the  site  of  a  city, 
until  no  trace  remained  above  ground  of  the 
magnifioence  that  once  had  been.  In  401 
B.  C,  a  cultivated  Greek'  leading  homeward 
the  fragment  of  his  gallant  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  passed  by  the  mounds  and  never 
knew  that  beneath  them  lay  the  palaces  of 
the  great  Assyrian  kings.  In  later  ages  the 
Parthians  built  a  fortress  on  the  spot,  which 
they  called  Ninus,  and  other  communities 
settled  either  above  the  ruins  or  near  to  them.' 
Men  must  have  homes,  and  the  ground  bore 
no  trace  of  the  great  city  upon  which  dire  and 
irreparable  vengeance  had  fallen.  But,  though 
cities  might  be  built  upon  the  soil  and  men 
congregate  where  the  Assyrian  cities  had  been, 
there  was  in  reality  no  healing  of  the  wound 
which  the  Medea  had  given.  The  Assyrian 
empire  had  come  to  a  final  end.    As  they  had 


■  Xenophon  MnoNu**,  Kt,  Iv,  |  1)  in  pusins  bvtirera  L«rinm  uid 
Mnpila  went  vioae  by  tbc  ruin*.  Compare  Eubc.  Dfr  tiottch  der 
ZaAntouiFnif  torn  ZapaUt  turn  I'kiuu-Arosa  (B«(llii.  IhOS),  p.  10,  uid 
voaTtmiftiMd.  Drr  Ziigiiir  10,000  Grurli't.      (N nil m bunt,  IWO),  p.  ftfi. 

'  For  thv  latter  hulor)-  □(  tho  litB  ace  Liackr.  "C'ontmu&an  of  tho 
Nun»  of  ABiyrin  and  Ninrifh  atu-t  607  BOa  H.  C."  in  the  Mmoin 
«{ l\e  IX  Ontnial  Conorai  itt  I.nndon.  IRnl.  Hiid  ^irtrrui  uiirf  Kinti*h 
tn  (htchtcJiU  und  Saofder  SliUdm<€rtitkfr  (Duh  eo7-«0fl).  ISM. 
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done  unto  others  so  ba<l  it  been  done  unto 
them.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  of 
time  the  As^rian  empire  liad  endured.  Dur- 
ing nearly  alt  of  this  vast  period  it  had  been 
building  and  increasing.  The  best  of  the 
resources  of  the  world  had  been  poured  into 
it.  The  leadership  of  the  Semitic  race  had 
belonged  to  it,  and  this  was  now  yielded  up 
to  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  become  the  heirs 
of  the  Babylonians,  from  whom  the  A8s>Tians 
had  taken  it. 

It  remained  only  to  parcel  out,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  plunder,  the  Assyrian  territory. 
The  Medes  secured  at  this  one  stroke  the 
old  t«rritorj'  of  A38>Tia,  tt^ther  with  all  the 
northern  provinces  as  far  west  as  the  river 
Halj-s,  in  Asia  Minor.  To  the  Chaldeans, 
who  were  now  masters  in  Babylonia,  there 
came  the  Mcsopotamian  possessions  and,  as 
we  shall  later  see,  the  Syro-phcenician  like- 
wise. By  this  change  of  ownership  the  Semites 
retained  the  larger  part  of  the  territory  over 
which  they  had  long  been  masters,  but  the 
Indo-Europeans  liad  mad(!  great  gains.  A 
life-and-doaUi  struggle  would  soon  begin  be- 
tween them  for  the  pos.scssion  of  western  Asia. 


BOOK  IV 

THE  fflSTORY  OF  THE  CHALDEAN 
EMPIRE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  REIGN  OF  NABOPOIiABSAB 

When  Ashurbanipal  died,  in  626,  he  left, 
as  we  have  ah«ady  seen,  an  empire  sadly 
weakened  and  far  departed  from  its  ancient 
glory.  He  had,  indeed,  held  together  the  main 
body  of  it,  but  the  outer  provinces  had  mostly 
fallen  away.  He  had  left  in  the  world  many 
enemies  of  Assyria  and  sadly  few  friends. 
He  had  held  Babylonia  to  the  empire  after 
displaying  such  fierceness  in  the  punishment 
of  its  rebels  as  made  them  unable  to  rise  again 
during  his  lifetime.  Up  to  his  death  he  reigned 
as  king  in  Assyria  under  the  name  of  Ashur- 
banipal,  and  in  Babylon  as  Kandalanu.'    The 

'  It  had  corns  to  be  eatablUhed  as  almoflt  a  usual  rule  for  the  A>- 
■yriau  Idng  who  rei^iiod  in  BsbytoD  to  have  another  name  th&n  that 
(ued  in  Assyria,  as  witnesa  Ti^thpileaer  III  aod  Shalmaneser  IV. 
George  Smith  first  augseeted  (ffutorv  of  Astuitanipal,  pp.  323,  324) 
that  KandalsDU  and  Ashurbaoipal  were  the  same  perwin,  and  Schrader 
("Kinetadan  and  Anirbanipal"  in  ZeiUchrifl  far  KeiUchri/lforsehung, 
1,  pp.  222-232)  attempted  to  demonstrate  it,  Opperl  »tui  iial  convinced 
by  tlie  argument  ("La  Viaie  rerrcnalitfi  et  les  liutcs  du  roi  Cbinaladan," 
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hour  of  his  death  was  the  signal  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  new  revolt   in   Babylonia.     This 
was  inevitable.     The   Baliylonians  had   hated 
Assyrian  rule  since  the  conciliatory  policy  of 
Esarhaddon  had  ceased,  and  were  ready  for 
any  attempt  «hich  might  promise  to  restore 
to  them  the  prestige  they  once  possessed  and 
to  their  city  the  primacy  of  the  world.     To 
achieve  such  marvels  of  historj-  there  was  no 
further  strength  in  themselves.    We  have  seen 
long  since  the  decay  of  the  real   Babylonian 
people,  who  had  early  ceased  to  be  Semites 
of  pure  blood.     But  the  very  intermixing  of 
other  fresh  blood  had  kept  them  alive  as  an 
entity,  though  it  had  almost  entirely  destroyed 
their  identity.    The  reinforcement  of  life  which 
came  to  them  from  the  Kassites  had  kept 
awake  in  them  a  national  separateness,  when 
without  it  they  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  swallowed  up  and  lost,  as  other  peoples 
had  been  before  them.    They  were,  however, 
steadily  decaying  and  diminishing,  and  could 
be  kept  further  ahve  only  by  a  new  influx  of 
fresh  blood  from  some  source.     The  Assyrian 
kings  had  rejwatedly  settled  colonists  in  various 
parts   of    Babylonia,    from   the   days   of   Tig- 

RtTM  ^ Anvriologit.  i.  pp.  i-U).  und  S»)-po  riarcn  with  him.  On 
ihti  otJii^T  hnnd,  AuyrloloiMI'  |[i*nnriiUy  nRnipt  th*  idniitity  of  Anliiir- 
hunipnl  mi(t  KundHlnriii  (Titile,  Bah.  o«»i,r.  Gfmh.,  pp.  <13-4I4;  WincVl**, 
(h$ehiMe.  pp.  ISA.  S82.  289:  Kina.  u-i.  "BBbjIonU"  in  Kncuclofirdia 
WMloo,  I.  col.  4M).  Hotniiifa  C>»<.  "A>ui>tU"  In  HiwIlnRi'*  BAb 
tfanorv,  I,  p.  IS9)  think>  thai  (he  riidpiinr  ■■  indKiaive,  and 
the  quHtian  open.    8m  (urthot  above,  p.  IM,  not*  1. 
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laihpilcser  IV  onward.  Those  lost  their  national 
identity  and  became  Babylonians  to  all  intents 
and  punmses. 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  that  the  Baby- 
lonians still  jH)Rsessod  a  certain  distinctive 
influence,  that,  they  «ere  able  to  absorb  alien 
elements  in  this  manner.  Even  with  the 
accession  of  strength  which  came  from  these 
colonizations  the  Babylonian  people  would  not 
have  possessed  enough  vitality  to  make  any 
insurrection  against  Assyria.  They  might  join 
in  one,  but  the  motive  force  must  l>e  supplied 
by  a  nation  which  had  in  it  fresher  life  and 
greater  vitality.  A  people  possessing  the  nec- 
essary force  was  at  hand,  and  the  insurrection 
would  soon  and  speedily  become  a  revolution. 
When  Ashur-etil-ili-ukinni  was  crowned  king 
of  Assj-ria  he  could  also  claim  to  be  king  of 
Babylon,  for  the  hour  of  ojxin  rebellion  was 
not  5'et  come.'  As  we  have  seen,  the  Assyrians 
continued  during  his  entire  reign  to  hold  a 
considerable  portion  of  Babylonia,  and  even 
so  late  as  the  seventh  year  of  his  successor, 
Sin-shar-i.shkim,'  they  still  retained  much.    The 

■Tlinm  ho*  hnon  rouiul  at  NIppiir  a  Uiblfil  datad  In  tha  fourth  yaar 
of  AnhuiL'lililiuii  (icv  Hilpnwiit.  "Keilitunliriflliiihf  Fundtt  in  NiDw." 
ZeiUeMft  fltr  Aut/riologie.  jv.  p.  107),  ohkh  ihon  that  h»  iraa  ae- 
knowlodKnl  aa  kins  of  UatiylanEa  In  Nippur  a»  lut<t  aa  621  B.  C 

<  Tim  rrlHiioiuhip  of  Sia-«bar-i«Itkun  to  Amliun.>iil>l»iil  ■■  niiuiv  rlnar 
in  a  tahlct  publislipd  by  Scticil  ("So^har-Uhkua.  fiii  d'AnHhurbanipal." 
Zr-l*efiriSt  far  vl aivniolouM!,  ri,  pp.  47.  (f.).  -^  cuniract  taUnl  fraoi 
Xjta'f.  'Ijilwl  in  111"  wvirnth  rrmr  of  Sin-"hKr-i"liliiiri  CKiiiE.  "Stn-*hur- 
izihkuD  and  Bin  It'ilr  in  BabylnDin."  Zriltehti/t  /tlr  Avri/nologie.  ix. 
pp.  3IW-4iOO)  would  •GTui  lu  ahon  I  bat   Ills  rule  nu  officially  raaof 
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city  of  Babylon  was  apparently  lost  in  the 
veo'  beginning,  and  Nabopolassar  grmhially 
gained  in  puwer  and  iof^ueuce  through  a  suc- 
cessful revolution.  It  was  spontaneous,  but 
had  been  slowly  maturing  for  years.  The 
Babylonian  people  did  not  profit  by  it  as  a 
people,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  engulfed 
in  it  and  practically  disappeared  from  history. 
They  were  able  to  push  forward  again,  and 
even  supplied  later  a  king  to  the  empire  which 
resulted  from  the  revolution.  The  old  influence 
in  the  world,  however,  never  returned,  and 
they  were  soon  absorbed  into  a  later  popula-  I 
tion  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  That  another 
peojjle  should  be  able  first  to  gain  leadership 
over  the  Babylonians,  who  had  founded  a 
mighty  empire  and  had  stood  with  the  Egyp- 
tians as  the  leading  nations  of  civilization,  and 
then  to  overwhelm  them  and  take  their  place 
in  the  world's  history,  is  indeed  an  event  of 
moment.  We  sliail  need  to  give  heed  to  the 
people  who  could  accomplish  a  feat  so  great. 
They  must  belong  to  tlio  world's  greatest  races, 
and  behind  them  must  have  been  a  period 
during  which  they  had  been  prepared  for  their 
momentous  destiny. 

The  people  who  wrought  this  revolution  were 
the  Chaldeans,  whom  we  have  already  met  as 

Diiod  in  Uruk  at  about  612  B.  C.     Tahlcta  also  eiUl  (Evotl*.  Interijilu 
ol  lft(   Retptu   of  Btil-MfTodath,    .Vmjt/unir.    ami   IjiliommaTtiuiit.    pp. 
BO,  01;  Winrklrr.   Brrhnrr  FhHat„ai^lu:   WcfScUAehriJI.    IS   May.    i8S9. 
nJ.  MS.  foolnute)  dated  at,  tiippiu'&  id  the  Ktund  year  of  Siii-«b*r-uhkua. 
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bitter  enemies  of  the  Assyrians.  They  were 
not  less  enemies  of  the  Babylonians,  as  we 
have  also  seen,  and  a  union  of  feeling  betweoi 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  was  brought  about  in  ^' 
the  time  of  Merodach-baladan,  when  the  Baby-  \ 
lonians  looked  upon  the  Assyrians  as  their/ 
natural  defenders  against  these  unwelcome  in-J, 
vaders.  The  Assyrians  had,  however,  done  no' 
more  than  drive  them  southward  or  hold  them 
in  check.  They  had  not  driven  them  from  the 
country  entirely,  but  left  them  to  become 
slowly  attached  to  the  soil  and  a  genuine  por- 
tion of  the  population.  The  origin  of  the 
Chaldeans  is  obscure,  but  some  facts  concern- 
ing them  may  be  considered  as  fairly  well 
known.  They  invaded  Babylonia  from  the 
south,  coming  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Whence  they  had  come  into 
the  Sea  Lands  at  that  point  is  nearly  as  well 
known  by  a  process  of  elimination.  They 
could  not  have  come  from  Elam,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  settlers  from  Arabia.  From 
what  part  of  that  old  home  land  of  Semites 
they  had  come  is  not  known.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  they  were  Semites.  They  bore 
Semitic  names,  as  far  as  any  of  their  names 
are  known  to  us,  and  they  readily  adapted 
themselves  to  Semitic  customs,  whether  of 
religion,  government,  or  social  life.  Their 
appearance  in  Babylonia  was  at  an  early  date, 
and   they   had   gradually   spread   in   scattered 
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commuuitics  over   a  considerable   portion 
the  countrj',  both  north  and  south.     In   t 
they  form  a  close  parallel  to  the  Araniseans, 
who   belonged,   indeed,   to   the  same  general 
wave  of   migration   ae  themselves,   and    had 
early  proved  dangerous  neighbors  to  the  A; 
Syrians. 

The  chief  stronghold  of  the  Chaldeans  w; 
the  territory  known  as  the  Sea  Lands.    This 
country  was  somewhat,  larger  than  the  alluvial 
lands  about  the  mouths  of  the   rivers,   as   it 
apparently    included    a    strip    of    territory    o 
unkno^^'n   extent   along  the  Arabian   coast   of' 
the  Persian  Gulf.     It  had  a  government  and 
a  history  of  its  own,  running  back  through  the 
centuries,  of  which,  however,  only  fragments 
are  known  to  us.    That  part  of  its  history 
which  is  known  is  little  more  than  a  storj'  of 
a    half-nomad,    half -agricultural    and    pastoral 
peoj)Ie  who  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  efforts 
to  possess  themselves  of  the   rich  lands  and 
wealthy  cities  of  their  more  forttmate  Baby- 
lonian neighbors.     The  other  Chaldean  cono- 
munities   have   left  even  less  mark  of  tlieit; 
individuality  upon  history.     They  formed,  in- 
deed, principalities,  which  the  boastfulness  of 
Assj'rian  kings   has  elevated   into  large  king-  J 
doms   and   endowed   with  great   armies,   and  ' 
with  forces  which  could  be  overcome  only  by 
the  might  of  the  great  god  Ashur.    Like  their 
more  numerous  fellows  in  the  Sea  Lands,  these 
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also  were  anxious  chiefly  to  find  a  leader  who 
could  give  into  their  hands  the  possessions  of 
the  Uabylonians.  Any  prince  of  one  of  these 
small  states  or  communities  who  could  win 
battles  over  the  native  Babylonians  was  sure 
of  a  following  of  Chaldeans  generally,  and  not 
merely  of  the  men  of  liis  own  community. 
This  was  the  surest  way  of  coming  out  of  the 
limitations  of  a  petty  princedom  in  Bit-Yakin, 
or  in  the  8ea  Lands,  and  of  becoming  the  king 
of  Kaldi  Land.  A  man  who  could  gain  the 
title  of  king  of  Babylon  or  of  king  of  Sumer 
and  Accad  would  stand  so  much  above  his 
fellow-princes  among  the  C'haldeans  that,  he 
might  well  be  called  by  the  lesser  title  of  king 
of  Kaldi.  This  fact  goes  far  to  explain  the  con- 
stant attempts  of  Chaldean  princes  upon  Baby- 
lon. They  were  not  moved  by  a  sentimental 
appreciation  of  the  glories  of  Babylon  and 
its  ancient  royal  titles,  as  were  Tiglathpileser 
IV  and  Sargon.  They  thirsted  for  power  over 
the  Babylonians  because  it  brought  wealth 
and  ease,  and  with  these  headship  among 
their  own  Chaldean  peoples.  This  leadership 
among  the  Chaldeans  had,  however,  more  than 
once  wrecked  their  hopes,  when  by  contact 
with  Babylonians  they  had  learned  more  of 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  Babylonian  civiliza- 
tion and  come  to  recognize  in  the  title  an 
expression  not  so  much  of  wealth  as  of  honor, 
a  headship  in  civilization.     From  such   ideas 
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they  were  dra^^d  down  by  the  Chaldeaa 
population,  who  thirsted  after  the  wealth  and 
demanded  that  they  should  recei^'■e  the  well- 
cultivated  lands  and  the  city  proiierty.  These 
demands  had  been  measurably  granted  by 
Merodach-baladan,  and  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  this  compliance  his  new  rule  was  promptly 
shattered  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Chaldean 
supremacy  was  po8t])oned. 

Aa  we  have  already  said,  however,  the 
Chaldeans  had  not  disappeared  during  the 
period  of  the  Assj'rian  supremacy  over  Baby- 
lonia. They  existed  in  great  numbers  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  were  only  awaiting  the  day  when 
they  should  be  able  to  produce  the  man  strong 
enough  to  seize  or  to  create  a  favorable  op|>or- 
timity,  as  Merodaeh-baladan  had  done,  by 
which  they  might  again  rule.  Of  the  Chaldean 
communities  which  had  not  been  absorbed  by 
the  Babylonians  the  kingdom  or  principality 
of  the  Sea  Lands  was  at  this  time  still  the 
largest  and  strongest.  North  of  it  were  a 
number  of  Chaldean  tribes,  among  which  Bit- 
Sil-ani,  Bit-Sa'alli,  and  Bit-Sala  had  long  been 
the  most  prominent,  for  their  names  find  men- 
tion in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglathpileser. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  his  records  and  the 
Annals  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings,  we  should 
know  even  less  than  we  do  of  the  Clialdeans. 
The  Babylonian  inscriptions,  devoted  to  tem- 
ples,   palaces,    and    canals,    ignore    their   very 
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existence,  and  when  they  came  to  dominion 
themselves  they  acted  in  all  thii^  as  Baby- 
lonians. Above  these  tribes  going  northward 
were  the  commimities  of  Bit-Amukkani,  out  of 
which  came  Ukin-zer,  and  of  Bit-Adini,  which 
lay  just  south  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  though 
the  latter  was  lai^ely  Aramaean  in  its  stock, 
but  having  Chaldean  elements  and  casting  in 
its  lot  with  them.' 

Even  here  the  line  df  Chaldean  commu- 
nities did  not  cease,  for  the  tribe  of  the  Bit- 
Dakkuri  was  established  north  of  the  great 
capital  city.  These  Chaldean  communities, 
though  they  were  Semites,  were,  nevertheless, 
alien  communities.  They  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
intermingle  readily  with  the  Babylonians,  or 
they  would  all  long  since  have  been  absorbed. 
Though  settled  in  a  land  which  had  been 
tilled  for  many  centuries,  they  still  remained 
half-nomads.  The  land  was  not  overpopulated, 
and  if  they  had  desired  to  settle  down  as  quiet 
and  peaceable  agriculturists,  there  would  have 
been  plenty  of  room  for  them.  They  did  not 
accept  this  opportunity,  but  over  and  over 
again  had  been  disturbers  of  the  peace,  eager 
to  gain  the  complete  control,  and  desirous 
not  of  making  a  destiny  for  themselves,  but 
wishing  to  rob  the  Babylonians  of  that  which 
the  industry  of  ages  had  accumulated  by  slow 
and  painfid  steps.    In  the  attainment  of  this 

'  SiDa  Schifier.  Die  AramOer,  pp.  01,  S. 
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purpose  they  had  been  defeated  before  by  tU 
Assip-riaas.    There  was  now  a  larger  hope,  fo 
Assyrian    vitality    was   gone    and    tJie   whol 
vast   empire   was   failing   to    pieces.      As    h, 
already  been  said,  Babylonian  vitality  was  al 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  could  offer  no  eflfectu 
resistance  to  any  shan'  blow  delivered   b>-    a 
strong  arm.     But,  though  the  Chaldeans  mti^U 
have  known  of  the  evident  decay  of  Assyrial 
they  were  too  wily  to  rise  a^ain  in  rebellion 
at  an  inopportune  time.    They  could  not  br^ 
sure  that  Ashurbanipal  did  not  possess  resources 
which   might  be  directai  against  them   with 
crushing  force,  and  they  well  knew  that  n 
movement  of  his  was  tempered  with  mercy. 

When  Ashurbanipal  died  the  time  had  com' 
to  make  a  fresh  attempt  for  Chaldean  ind 
pendeuce  of  Assj'ria  and  Chaldean  dorainane 
over  Babylonia.  Immediately  after  the  dcat 
of  Ashurbanipal  we  find  Nabopolassar  (Nabu- 
aplu-usur)  king  of  Babylon.  We  do  not  know 
what  his  origin  was.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  might  be  a  son  of  Kandalanu;  and  this 
supposition  would  explain  the  readiness  and 
quickness  with  which  he  secured  the  throne. 
There  is,  however,  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
for  the  view.  If  it  were  the  case,  it  would 
certainly  seem  natural  for  him  to  have  spoken 
of  his  royal  origin  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
few   inscriptions'   which   have   come   down    to 

■  Rib  inMiripUaiu.  dculiiis  almost  eioluaively   with   building  oj 
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US.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  pc^sible  to 
prove  that  he  was  either  of  pure  Babylonian 
or  of  Chaldean  origin.  The  kingdom  which 
he  founded  was,  however,  plainly  Chaldean. 
The  king's  supporters  were  Chaldeans,  and  as 
the  years  went  on  the  Babylonian  influence 
quite  gave  way  to  Chaldean,  so  that  the  Baby- 
lonians may  be  considered  as  also  losing  their 
historic  identity  when  Nineveh  fell.  The  change 
of  rulers  from  Ashurbanipal  to  Nabopolassar 
was  momentous  in  consequences.  With  that 
change  the  headship  of  Assyria  over  the  Semitic 
peoples  of  Asia  came  to  an  end  forever,  and 
leadership  among  them  passed  to  the  Chal- 
deans, whose  Semitic  blood  was  probably  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  as  pure  as  that  of  the 

tions,  give  unaatiafacUiry  view*  of  tbe  political  and  milituy  bistoiy. 
Tbe  chief  texls  are  the  foUowiitg:  (a)  The  Marduk-temple  (E^aaela) 
inscription,  published  and  tranalsted  by  Strassm^er,  ZatKhrift  /Or 
Aitipiotoaie,  iv,  106,  ff.,  and  also  translaled  by  Wiockler,  KeHinadaift- 
licht  Bibliolhek  III,  part  2,  pp.  2^7.  Republished  by  McGee,  BeitrOfft 
tur  Aitt/riolooit  iii,  525,  S,  Newly  tranalilcrated  and  translal^d  by 
LansdoD,  Nvi^xibiilonUiJie  KOnigntachri/leti,  pp.  60-65,  with  use  also 
of  a  new  collation  of  parte  of  the  text  by  King,  (b)  The  Hippac-Canal 
Inscription,  published  by  Winckler,  Zeiiichrift  /Or  Aitt/riologit,  ii, 
69,  B,  and  translated  by  him  in  KeUirtKhrift.  Bibl.,  iii,  p.  2,  pp.  6-9. 
Transliterated  and  tnuulated  by  Langdon,  Neubabj/loniKht  KSnigt- 
imchriflen,  pp.  64,  65.  (c)  The  Belit'Temple  Inscription  pubUshed 
by  Winckler,  ZeilKhrift  /fir  ^savnoZoine,  ii,  145,  172  and  translated 
by  him,  Kaiintchrifliiclie  BiUioUttk,  iii,  part  2,  pp.  H,  9.  Transliterulvd 
and  translated  by  Langdon,  Ne\dMbylon\tiite  IntchrifUn,  pp.  64-67. 
(d)  Regulations  for  prieetly  robes,  etc.,  in  tbe  Sham  ash-temple  at  Sjppar. 
Sritiah  Museum  91002,  pubUshed  by  Jaatrow,  American  Journal  of 
Stmitie  Languaga,  zv,  65,  ff.,  with  photograph  of  the  text,  autograph 
oopy,  transliterated  and  translated.  Agun  tran^it«rated  and  trans- 
latsd  by  Langdon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70,  71.  (e)  The  Nioib-Temple  Inscrip- 
tioD,  four  du[dicate  cylinders,  Berlin  Museum,  published  with  tnuis- 
literatiOQ  and  tranriation  by  W^BBbuch,  .BabylvniKhe  Muidien.  plate 
8,  and  pp.  20-23.     I^AsdoD,  op.  cU..  pp.  B6-6B.     Text  No.  4. 
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Assyrians.  They  had  apparently  not  suflfered 
80  great  an  internaixture  with  other  peoples 
as  had  the  Babylonians.  With  thb  change 
of  rulers  there  was  founded  not  merely  a  new 
d^'nasty,  but  also  a  new  kingdom.  It  'is  indeed 
posiuble  to  consider  this  new  monarchy  as  a 
reestablishment  of  the  old  Babylonian  em- 
pire, but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  to  look  on  it  as  a  new  Chaldean  empire 
succeeding  to  the  wealth  and  position  of  the 
ancient  Babylonian  empire.  As  the  monarchy 
which  he  founde<l  was  so  plainly  Chaldean,  it 
lies  near  to  the  other  facts  to  consider  Xabo- 
polassar  himself  a  Chaldean.  This  view  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  fragmentary  and  un- 
satisfactory atlusions  of  Abydenus,  who  repre- 
sents Nabopolassar  as  a  general  in  the  army 
of  Sarakos'  (Sin-shar-ishkun),  which  is  probably 
oidy  a  form  of  saying  that  Nabojwlassar  was 
as  king  of  Baliylon  subject  to  the  suzerainty 
of  Assyria  -the  Babylonian  king  hence  occupy- 
ing a  place  sulwrdinate  to  tlic  Assyrian. 

In  this  account  of  .\bydenus.  which  may 
perhaps  rest  on  some  good  Bab^'Ionian  source, 
we  have  a  probable  hint  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  empire  was  founded.  Nabo- 
polassar gained  the  throne  with  Chaldean 
a^siHtance,  and  at  fir^t  was  willing  to  hold  his 
rule  under  the  nominal  overlordship  of  Assyria. 

■  AvvurdiiiK  to  Ahyivnin  (FruE""'"'  7.  ■"  MUllcr-Uidui.  t'nifmmla 
Bui.  Orat..  iv,  p.  28'.!).  S&niMH  (thai  is.  Sii-«hiir-i>likuD)  wot  BwmIo^J 
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This  he  might  do  while  still  nourishing  the 
hope  that  he  might  speedily  be  able  to  cast 
off  alt<^ether  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria.  We 
have,  however,  no  Chaldean  or  Babylonian 
documents  which  give  any  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  new  kingdom,  though  in 
one  text  Nabopolassar  calls  himself  the  "one 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  land." 

We  have  several  historical  inscriptioiM  of 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  but  these,  after  the 
manner  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  almost  from 
the  very  beginning,  are  devoted  only  to  the 
works  of  peace — to  building  and  repairing. 
In  the  first  of  the  inscriptions^  he  describes  in 
the  usual  way  the  rebuilding  of  a  great  Marduk 
temple  in  Babylon,  which  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  In  this  inscription  he  does  not 
call  himself  king  of  Babylon,  but  shakkanak,  as 
though  he  would  not  yet  -claim  to  be  wholly 
free  from  Assyrian  influence,  nor  be  above  the 
holding  of  a  title  more  or  less  subordinate, 
though  he  does  call  himself  king  of  Sumer 
and  Accad.  In  the  second''  of  three  inscrip- 
tions he  adopts  the  title  of  king  of  Babylon, 
and  we  are  therefore  safe  in  the  supposition 
that  this  text  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
period,  when  all  semblance  of  dependence  upon 

1  PubUshed  by  Straaunaier,  ZtHtehrifl  /Or  Aitt/riolooie,  iv,  pp.  lOA- 
113.  129-130.  Truulated  also  by  Winckler,  Keiliruchrift.  BiU,  lii, 
put  2,  pp.  3-7.     Lnnsdoo,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6(>-flG. 

■PuUished  by  Winckler.  Zeitaehri/t  far  Auvriologie,  ii,  pp.  6ft-7&, 
and  traiulat«<]  by  him.  KtilinKhrifi.  Bibl,  Ui,  put  2.  pp.  7-9. 
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Assyria  had  been  thrown  off  and  Nabopolass, 
■was  king  indeed  in  hiH  own  right  and  by  suffe. 
aiicc   of   his    jKiople.      In   this   inscription    h 
records  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  SipparJ 
The  Euphrates  had  made  a  new  course  away 
from  the  city,  and  the  king  now  built  a  canal 
by  which  the  water  was  again  to  be  brought 
to  the  city  walls.     In  this  construction  of  a 
canal  Nabopolassor  was  followii^  the  ancient 
precedents  of  Babylonian  kings  from  tiie  dayaj 
of  Hammura])!  onward.     In  the  third  of  these 
inscriptions'  he  is  called  both  king  of  Babylon 
and  king  of  Sumcr  and  Accad,  and  in  tt  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
of  Belit  at  Sippar.    The  reign  of  Nabopolassar 
was  not  so  peaceful  as  these  fragments  might 
seem   to   indicate.     He  was   not   so   absorbed 
in  the  hviildiug  of  temples  and  canals  during| 
the  whole  of  his  reign.    He  had  indeed  a  delicate 
and  difficult  game  of  politics  to  play,  in  order 
that  he  should  not  be  wheedled  out  of  Ilia. 
gains  by  the  quick-witted  Assyrians,  nor  un*^ 
seated  from  the  tottering  throne  by  a  crafty 
prince  of  some  Chaldean  tribe.     He  had  also 
to  fight  a  severe  fight  against  Egypt  in  order 
to  save  the  borders  of  his  empire. 

Egypt  had  now  again  become  one  of  the 
world's  chief  iK>wers.  The  methods  pursued 
by  Psammetichus  I  by  which  he  had  carried 

'  PuUiahod  biy  WinoUer.  Zriitrhrift  far  Atri/riologit,  U,  pp, 
17:2.  Biid  ir&iulaMd  by  him.  Knlin*dmfl.  BM.,  tii.  p«rt  3, 
l^neluu,  o}/,  cil,,  ii}i.  04,  6£. 
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Kgypt  to  a  position  almost  as  lofty  as  that 
occupied  in  the  glorious  days  of  Thutmosis  III 
and  Rameses  II  were  carried  still  further  by 
his  son  and  successor,  Necho  II.  But  a  short 
time  had  elapsed  since  Egypt  was  governed 
by  Assyrians,  but  now  the  Egyptians  began 
to  hope  to  participate  in  the  division  of  As- 
syrian plunder  which  must  soon  come.  In 
609  it  was  already  plain  to  Necho  that  Assyria 
could  endure  but  a  short  time.  We  must  often 
remind  ourselves  that  the  flight  of  news  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom  or  from  land  to  land  was 
exceedingly  rapid  in  the  ancient  Orient.  King- 
doms were  not  separated  by  miles  of  territory 
over  which  no  sound  was  heard,  and  across 
which  no  rumor  came  flying  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Necho  knew  of  the  sorry  plight 
of  the  last  Assyrian  king.  This  was  surely 
his  opportimity  to  regain  not  merely  ail  Palestine 
and  Assyria,  but  even  perhaps  the  great  plains 
to  the  Euphrates  which  had  once  been  Hittite. 
In  609,  he  left  Egypt,  with  an  army,  determined 
to  press  on  to  Assyria  to  participate  in  the 
first  distribution  of  booty,  confident  that  on 
his  return  he  could  readily  reduce  to  subjection 
any  Syrian  or  Palestinian  prince  who  might 
think  it  safe  to  rebel  against  possible  Egyptian 
tyranny,  when  relieved  of  the  long-time  op- 
pression of  Assyria. 

Necho  marched  by  Ifuid,  and  the  city  of 
Gaza,  which  was  first  approached,  offered  some 
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resistance.  It  was,  however,  speedily  taken, 
afi  was  also  Ashkelon,'  and  Necho  went  on. 
No  further  opposition  was  made  to  his  advance 
until  he  turned  from  the  coast  into  the  plain 
of  Fsflraelon.  Nineveh  had  not  yet  fallen, 
but  it  was  long  since  the  great  city  had  dis- 
turbed the  west.  The  S>'rophcenician  cities 
were,  and  had  been,  practically  independent. 
Thpy  were,  however,  too  dispirited  to  offer 
battle  to  any  new  conqueror  who  appeared, 
hoping  to  .suffer  less  through  oppression  when 
they  blindly  yielded  than  they  would  throuf^h 
a  hopelfiss  resistance.  Alono  had  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  the  courage  to  dare  a  resif?tance. 
Judah  had  enjoyed  the  period  of  peaceful  in- 
dependence too  much  to  think  of  falling  lightly 
into  a  new  condition  of  servitude.  Josiali 
was  king,  and  in  him  an  intense  national  spirit 
ruled.  He  had  severed  the  ties  which  bound 
Judah  to  neighboring  nations  in  their  religion, 
and  his  proclamation  of  Deuteronomy  had 
widened  the  breach.  He  would  dare  to  attack 
Necho  if  no  others  had  the  courage.'  We 
do  not  know  exactly  his  course  from  Jenisalem, 
but  the  place  of  the  battle  would  seem  to 


'  Jcr.  ilrii.  1,  i. 

■The  rhronidcr  (3  Chrnn.  xxxv,  30-23)  hu  pniMWHl  mi  (ntOMaUBc 
irmjnliicnncn  of  Ni'i^br.'*  iiiWirruunw  wllli  Jiwiiih;  Nmho  "wnt  ■aibun> 
dore  to  him  [Juirishl.  uyiDR.  What  hnw  1  ti?  do  with  Ui»,  thou  Idas 
ot  JudkhT  t  eomt  not  usaimit  Uire  Ihi*  day.  Iiut  asain«l  tlw  houwi 
vhfinrwith  I  hftVH  war;  nnil  (..nil  hnth  c'/}mmiin(M  ma  to  make  hmatv; 
forbfiar  th««  from  mrrldling  tpilh  God.  vbo  i>  with  mc.  that  be  dcatroy 
thoe  not." 
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indicate  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  flank 
or  rear  of  Necho's  army,  which  was  moving 
northward  and  had  passed  by  Judah.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Megiddo,  a  place  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  Egypt,  for  there,  nearly  a 
thoxisand  years  before,  Thutmosis  III  had  con- 
quered the  combined  forces  of  the  Syrophcenician 
states.  Necho  was  \ictoriou8,  and  Josiah  fell 
upon  the  field.'  The  army  of  Judah  returned 
in  terror  to  Jerusalem,  and  made  Jehoahaz, 
younger  son  of  Josiah,  king,  apparently  passing 
over  the  elder  son,  Eliakim,  because  he  was 
dispraed  to  submit  to  Necho.  After  the  battle 
of  Megiddo,  Necho  went  on  northward,  meet- 
ing with  no  further  oppcwition,  and  halted  at 
Riblah,  in  Ccele-Syria.  Here  he  thought  over 
the  appointment  of  Jehoahaz  as  king  of  Judah, 
and  was  dissatisfied  with  the  choice.  He 
now  considered  himself  the  real  master  of 
Judah,  after  the  victory  at  Megiddo,  and 
ordered  Jehoahaz  to  come  to  Riblah,  where 
he  was  cast  into  chains,  while  his  brother 
Eliakim  was  made  king  in  his  stead,  under 
the  name  Jehoiakim.     Upon  Judah  was  laid  a 

>  2  EingB  zxiii,  29.  Herodotus,  ii,  159,  refcn  to  a  defeat  of  the  Sj'iianH 
at  Masdolus,  undoubtedly  the  same  eveot.  The  only  error  in  U. 
i*  tbat  he  has  coofuned  Megiddo  and  Migdol,  the  border  fortma  of 
Egypt  (Eiod.  xiv,  2,  and  Jer.  iliv.  1).  W.  E.  Barnes  {The  Book*  of 
CArontciM,  CamiyridQe  Bihk  for  SchooU,  p.  2S8.  See  also  hia  Commenlarv 
on  King*  ii,  p.  134)  very  curioualy  intcrpreta  the  passage  from  Kings  as 
meaning  that  Jonah  "wmght  an  interview  with  Necho  and  was  asaaaai- 
nated  by  him  at  the  town  of  Megiddo,"  But  surely  the.  Hebrew  is  not 
intended  to  convey  this  bcqbc.  Compare  Buiney,  Noles  on  the  HcOrtio 
Tin  of  the  Beoki  of  Kingi,  p.  363. 
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fine  of  one  talent  of  gold  and  one  hundi 
talents  of  silver,  which  Jelioiakim  managed 
pay.     Jehoahaz   was   taken   to   Egypt,   whei 
he  soon  afterward  died.     Necho  II  waa  n< 
absolute  master  of  all  the  Byrophoenician  stat 
and  of  the  erstwhile  provinces  of  Assyria, 
far  as  the  Euphrates. 

While  Necho  II  was  stripping  from  Assyria 
the  western  pro\'inces,  and  Nabopolassar  was 
adding  to  his  new  empire  the  portion  of  northern 
Babylonia  which  Sin-shar-iahkun  had  previously 
held,  the  Medes  took  the  city  of  Nineveh.' 
In  one  mighty  crash  the  great  empire  fell  in 
fragments,  and  for  a  time  Nabopolassar  was 
busy  in  securing  complete  control  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Mesopotamian  territory  which  had 
fidlen  into  his  hands.  Necho  II,  a8sure<i  of_ 
the  possession  of  Palestine  and  Syria, 
returned  to  K^qit  with  the  captive  Jehoahi 
He  determined,  however,  t«  again  go  to  th( 
north  and  east  to  sec  if  he  covild  extend  his 
borders  beyond  the  Euphrates  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Mesopotamia,  which  had  now  fallen 
to  NaboiMjIassar.  j 

From  Eg>-pt  he  led  out  an  immense  arm^ 
greater  than  any  put  in  the  field  for  a  long 
time.  Besides  the  native  troops  he  had  bodied 
of  Libyans,  Ethiopians,  and  other  allies.  He 
reached  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  with- 
out opposition,  and  was  probably  about  t^ 

'Spc  oliovo.  pp.  478.  *79, 
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cross  the  river  when  he  was  met  by  a  Chaldean 
army.  Nabopolassar  was  in  failing  health,  and 
unable  to  leave  his  capital,  but  aware  of  the 
danger  which  confronted  his  empire,  had  dis- 
l^atched  his  son,  Nebuchadrezzar,  with  a  large 
army.  Nebuchadrezzar  gave  battle  at  Carehe- 
mish,  and  won,  a  crushing  victory.'  The  Egyp- 
tians fied  in  confusion,  and  did  not  dare  to 
make  a  stand  until  they  had  reached  Egypt. 
Nebuchadrezzar  pursued,  and  not  one  of  the 
Syrophoenician  states  raised  an  arm  against 
him.  He  did  not  cross  the  territory  of 
Judah,  but  passed  roimd  by  the  seacoast  and 
reached  Pelusium  unopposed.  Jerusalem  was 
in  terror  lest  he  should  attack  it,  and  ail  Egypt 
was  in  an  agony  of  fear.  The  slaughter  of 
Carchemish  had  undone  Necho,  and  there  was 
no  heart  in  Egypt  to  face  Nebuchadrezzar  in 
battle.  In  those  hours  the  fate  of  Egypt 
wavered  in  the  balance.  If  Nebuchadrezzar 
went  on  over  the  Egyptian  border,  there  was 
every  probability  that  Egypt  would  be  as 
easily  overrun  as  it  had  been  by  Esarhaddon. 
He  had  won  Syria  and  Palestine  for  the  new 
Chaldean  empire  after  but  a  very  short  Egyp- 
tian regime.  If  he  could  now  win  Egypt, 
the  Chaldean  empire  would  have  become  in 
twenty  years  of  history  the  world's  chief  power. 
At  this  juncture  he  was  suddenly  apprised  of 
the   death   at   Babylon   of   his   father,    Nabo- 

'  Jer.  ilvi,  2;  compwe  ■!«>  2  Einga  uiv,  7, 
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polaesar.  He  was  comtielled  to  drop  all  d 
Bignit  on  Kgy])t  and  return  with  speed  to 
capital,  to  receive  the  government.  No  m 
could  prophesy  what  might  happen  in  the 
transfer  of  the  crown  in  timee  so  troubloiui 
An  outbreak  of  rel>cUion  might  easily  occur, 
and  another  seize  the  throne  before  the  righ 
fill  heir  could  apiwar. 

The  reign  of  Nabopolassar  had   been    im- 
portant in  its  achievement*.    He  had  wTought 
much  for  the  wealth  and  advantage  of  his  land 
by  canals  and  by  great  buildings.     He  had 
been  successful  in  diplomacy,  for  his  winning 
of  the  MedoR  to  his  aid  had  not  been  attended 
by  any  unfortunate  results.     He  had  In  war, 
both  in  his  own  person  and  in  the  ^-ictorics 
his  son,  reached  a  wonderful  success,  by  whii 
in  twenty  years  he  had  built  an  empire 
colossal  proportions  around  the  small  l^rritory' 
which  he  had  alone  possessed  in  the  beginningj 
It  may  easily  be  said  that  the  greatness  ofl 
this  work   is   diminished   by   the   undoubted 
fact   that  the  time  for  it  was  ripe.     Assyrjal 
was   weak   at   just    the   moment   when   Nabo^ 
|K)Iassai"  was  ready  to  begin  empire  building. 
Had  he  become  king  of  Babylon  a  little  earlier, 
he  would  not  so  readily  have  made  an  em- 
pire; of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.    But  whili 
the  opportunity  was  at  hand,   there  was  it 
keB  a  signal  display  of  ability  in  its  seizing. 
The  name  of  Nabopolassar  must  be  added 
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the  list  of  the  greatest  kings  who  had  ruled 
in  Babylonia.  The  new  Chaldean  empire  had 
begun  well.  If  now  he  were  able  to  hand  over 
to  a  son  or  heir  the  power  which  he  had  seized 
so  suddenly,  there  was  hope  for  a  brilliant 
future.  The  son  was  ready,  a  son  as  great  as 
his  father  in  plan,  and  even  greater  in  action. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   REIGN  OF  NEBUCHADREZZAR 

When  Nebuchadrezzar  stood  at  the  borden 
of  Eg>'i)t  «iid  a  messenger  advised  him  of  bu 
father's  death  in  far-away  Babylonia,  a  crisis 
had  come  in  the  history  of  a  new  empire.  But 
for  that  death  Nebuchadrezzar  would  almost 
certainly  have  added  Egypt  to  his  laurels, 
and  that  were  a  thrilling  possibility.  But 
a  danger  fully  a.i  stirring  lay  also  bi^fore  him. 
If  he  had  failed  to  reach  Babylonia  before  the 
discordant  elements  in  the  new  world  empire 
were  able  to  gather  unity  and  force,  all  that 
his  father  had  built  might  readily  be  destroyed. 
The  day  cried  for  a  man  of  decision  and  of 
quick  movement.  m 

Nebuchadrezzar  reached  Babylon  from  the 
borders  of  EgjTit  in  season  to  prevent  any 
outbreak  in  favor  of  a  usurper,  if  any  such 
were  intended.  He  was  received  as  king  of 
Babylon  without  a  sign  of  any  trouble.  So 
began  one  of  the  longest  and  most  brilliant 
reigns  (G04-562  B.  C.)  of  human  history, 
Nebiichadrezzar  has  not  left  the  world  with- 
out written  witnesses  of  his  great  deeds.     In 
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his  inscriptions,  however,  he  follows  the  common 
Babylonian  custom  of  omitting  all  reference  to 
wars,  sieges,  campaigns,  and  battles.  Only 
in  a  very  few  instances  is  there  a  single  refer- 
ence to  any  of  these.  The  great  burden  of  all 
the  inscriptions  is  building.  In  Babylon  was 
centered  his  chief  pride,  and  of  temples  and 
palaces,  and  not  of  battles  and  sieges,  were 
his  boasts.  As  we  are  therefore  deprived  of 
first-hand  information  from  Babylonian  or  Chal- 
dean sources,  we  are  forced  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  information  of  the  achievements  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar as  an  organizer  of  armies  and  a 
planner  and  conductor  of  campaigns.  The 
knowledge  thus  obtained  from  other  peoples  is 
fragmentary,  because  each  writer  was  more 
concerned  about  his  own  people  than  about 
the  Chaldeans.  The  best  help  of  this  kind 
is  obtained  from  the  Hebrews,  with  whom 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  the  first  difficxilties  of 
his  reign,  and  again&t  whom  his  first  opera^ 
tions  were  directed. 

Johoiakim,  kii^  of  Judah,  had  paid  his 
tribute  regularly  for  three  years'  after  Nebu- 
chadrezzar left  Palestine  on  his  hasty  journey 
to  Babylon  to  assume  the  throne.  He  was, 
however,  harassed  by  a  patriotic  party  deter- 
mined to  compel  him  to  throw  off  the  Chaldean 
yoke.  The  only  clear  voice  raised  against  such 
stupendous  folly  was  that  of  Jeremiah,  who, 

<2  Kinv  xxiv,  1. 
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like  Isaiah  in  a  aimilar  crisis,  warned  the  na- 
tion against  \ts  suicidal  folly.     But  the  more 
.Jeremiah  denounced  the  greater  his  uiiiwpular- 
ity  and  the  more  certain  the  triumph  of   the 
popular  party.    At  last  Jehoiakim  omitted  the 
payment  of  the  tribute,   and   the  issue   was 
fairly  joined.    Nebuchadrezzar  did  not  invade 
the  land  at  once,  either  because  he  held   the 
rebellion  in  contempt  and  supposed  it  would 
be   easily  overcome,   or  because   he   was   still 
too  greatly  absorbed  in  duties  at  liome. 
first  move  was  to  encourage  Judah's  neighbors 
to    ravage    the    countrj'    in    connection    with 
Chaldean  guerrilla  bands.    The  Syrians,  Moab- 
ites,  and  Ammonites  were  very  willing  tu  join 
in   such    attacks   on   their   old   enemy.      This 
haphazard  warfare,  however,  came  to  notliiiig, 
and    Nebuchadrezzar   was  compelled    to   more 
strenuous  measures.     In  597  he  dispatched  an 
army  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  soon  after  its 
appearance  before  the  walls  he  arri\'ed  to  take 
charge  of  it  in  person.    With  such  forces  as  he 
could  muster  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  issue,  but  Jehoiakim  was  spared  the 
eight  of  his  country's  ruin,  by  a  sudden  death. 
His  successor,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Jehoiachin,  known  also  as  Jeconiah,'  inherited 
only  trouble,  and  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by 
a  force  which  must  soon  carry  the  city  by 

■  Thr  niunD  occiuh  lii  ibrw*  fonu>:  m  2  Kiawt  oiv,  8;  Jm  csii,  34; 
SUV,   I;  uvii,  20:  EMk.  i.  'J. 
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stonning  or  by  starvation.  Jehoiachin,  realiz- 
ing the  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  and  per- 
haps relying  somewhat  on  the  mercy  of  hts 
conqueror,  decided  to  surrender  before  an  active 
assault  should  be  undertaken.  He  was  com- 
peUed  to  appear  at  Nebuchadrezzar's  head- 
quarters, with  his  mother  and  his  entire  court, 
to  be  carried  into  captivity.  Besides  this 
Nebuchadrezzar  demanded  the  surrender  of 
seven  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  anus, 
and  one  thousand  workers  in  iron.  These 
with  their  families  were  carried  away  to  Baby- 
lonia, where  they  were  settled  in  one  great 
block  by  the  river  Chebar,  a  canal  near  Nippur.' 
In  the  place  of  Jehoiachin,  Mattaniah,  another 
son  of  Josiah,  was  made  king,  under  the  name 
of  Zedekiah.*  He  was  but  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  was  probably  considered  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar a  man  who  could  safely  be  trusted 
to  rule  over  the  renmant  of  the  people  who 
were  suffered  to  remain  when  the  better  part 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  away. 
The  choice  was  unfortunate,  viewed  from  any 
point.  Zedekiah  was  morally  incapable  of 
faithfulness  to  the  Babylonians,  and  that,  if 
for  nothing  else,  because  he  was  too  weak  to 
resist  popular  clamor  and  a  mad  patriotism. 
He  was  not  wise  enough  to  make  himself  and 

<  Babi/lonum  Expedition  of  tht  VnmrtU}/  of  Penrai/lvania,  ii.  pUte  60, 
No.  84,  linp  2.  The  text  here  cited  finally  dupoaei  of  the  queaUoo 
o(  the  locstioQ  of  the  Chebar. 

*  2  Kin^  Kiiv,  17;  Jet.  mcvii,  1. 
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his  state  leaders  in  tlie  counsels  of  the  Syi 
ph(tnician  states,  nor  strong  enough  to  make' 
any  concert  that  might  be  reached  a  power 
in  troublous  times.  The  policy  he  embraced 
was  alike  fatal  to  all  who  joined  in  it.  It  wasJ 
however,  apparently  not  of  his  own  devising. 
He  fell  a  prey  to  other  schemers  bent  on  their 
own  purposes.  The  real  weilspring  of  the 
movements  now  to  be  described  is  to  be  found 
in  Egypt.  J 

Neclio  had  failed  in  his  great  plans,   large 
enough  though  Ihey  were  to  do  credit   to   liis 
imagination.     His  reign  was  over,  and  in  hia 
room  was  Hophra   (Apries).     Soon  after 
accession  (589)  he  determined  to  trj'  to  sav< 
for  Eg>-pt  some  of  the  fragments  of  Necbo'e 
great  dreams.    There  was  no  chance  what«vei 
that   ho  might   get  possession   of  any  of  the 
closer  linked  portions  of  the  old  Assyrian  em-j 
pire.     These  were  all  irrevocably  possessed  by  ■ 
others.     The  new  Chaldean  power  now   reg- 
nant   in    Babylon    had    shonn    its   power   tool 
strongly   in   conquest  to   be  weak   in  defense.! 
But  there  were  Syria  and  Palestine;  they  had! 
been   I^gypt's  during  many  a  long  day;  why" 
should   they  not  be  restored?     It  was  worth 
the   attempt,   and   the    method   of   its   under-1 
taking   might   easily   be   copied    from   Kecho. 
Hupliia  .simply  roused  these  states  to  a  con- 
certed rebellion  against  NebuchadrcKzar,  and 
this  was  very  probably  aeci>mp]ished  by  secret 
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agents.  It  has  been  seen  in  former  pages  that 
these  Syrophoeaician  states  had  blunderingly 
niLsscd  many  a  good  opportunity  for  opposing 
tlie  pr<^ress  of  Assyrian  conquest  in  earlier 
days;  and  it  has  been  equally  clear  that  they 
were  no  less  unfortunate  in  choosing  for  their 
uprisings  many  a  moment  most  unsuitable. 
In  this  latter  they  now  again  erred.  What 
moment  less  auspicious  for  a  rebellion  could 
they  have  chosen  than  this,  in  which  b]g>'pt 
again  spurred  them  on?  Nebuchadrezzar  had 
already  been  in  Palestine.  lie  and  his  armies 
knew  the  way  thither.  He  was  surely  estal> 
Itshed  on  his  father's  throne,  and  had  no  fear 
of  civil  disturbances  in  his  own  kingdom. 
His  power  and  his  severity  were  known  abroad, 
and  tliere  was  scant  chance  of  any  lai^e  u])- 
rising  in  tlie  lands  of  the  upi)er  Euphrates. 
The  hour  was  ill  chosen,  but  Egj'pt  had  chosen 
it  and  men  were  found  in  the  foolish  states 
to  follow  Egyjjt's  lead.  In  spite  of  its  sore 
sufferings  Judah  was  still  of  weight  and  im- 
portance, but  Egypt  did  not  approach  it  di- 
rectly. The  aid  of  others  was  first  secured, 
and  these  were  sent  to  rouse  Judah  to  revolt. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  all  these  movements 
is  derived  from  Hebrew  sources,  and  especially 
from  the  book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  him- 
self an  actor  of  commanding  stature  in  the 
whole  sad  drama.  From  liis  book  it  appears 
that  the  states  first  planning  to  revolt  were 
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Edom,  Moab,  Ammoti,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.'  Th< 
liad  already  determined  upon  revolt,  and  hi 
gone  far  enoiigli  in  their  preliminaries  to  h&\ 
joined  in  a  deliberate  unity  before  Judah  \vi 
approached  at  all.  Wliether  this  long 
in  asking  the  cooperation  of  Judah  indieal 
that  this  state  was  now  counted  of  little  or 
great  moment  does  not  appear.  The  delaj 
would  admit  of  either  inteqiretation.  At  last 
came  an  embassy  to  Judah,  in  which  all  hi 
united,  to  persuade  Zedekiah  to  join  in 
rebellion  against  Nebuchadrezzar.  This  e: 
bassy  found  a  situation  not  altogether  to  it 
satisfaction.  It  found,  however,  very  muci 
that  was  exactly  ready  for  its  labors.  Jeru-' 
salem  had,  of  course,  a  strong  and  numerous 
patriotic  party  that  hated  the  very  name  aj( 
Babylonian,  and  believed  that  the  destiny 
the  Hebrew  people  must  carrj'  them  free 
any  allegiance  to  any  such  power.  This  partj 
had  no  vision  for  the  signs  of  the  times,  n< 
memory  for  the  events  of  the  last  few  ye 
and  plainly  not  even  the  slightest  glimpse  into 
the  future,  lis  only  idea  was  that  Jehovah 
was  with  the  Hebrews,  no  matter  what  their 
devotion  to  him  might  be.*    He  had,  indeed, 

■Jer.  ixvii,  1-3.  Thu  chBpU*  tMlciiui  lii  ih*  MiMorellc  tMt,  "lj| 
the  begiiininE  of  the  rcicD  of  Jnhoukim  Ihf  mn  of  Jun»li."  Il  u.  how- 
••vvr,  clmr  l[on>  vrni'^  3.  12,  ttad  30  thai  the  [pxt  u  ramtil.  Wv 
niuat  rilli'-r  rvail  if'ili'kiuli  iiwtwiil  of  Jcliiiliiklm.  at.  m  b  inurt,  bMttrr. 
otuit  thu  vttap  Allogi-lhcr.  an  thr  l.XX  liHvi.  doiir.  Sm  Giiw>hm?liL 
on  ihc  piUMMC. 

•  I'lis  I'liurni-ii'i  uf  ihi*  Idfud  talUi  i«  ihowu  In  JitffOiiah'*  tuml  uli« 
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suffered  the  Babylonian  to  lay  a  heavy  hand 
upon  his  people,  and  many  had  gone  Uito  cap- 
tivity. But  Jehovah's  temple  still  stood  in 
Jerusalem,  and  there  his  presence  still  was. 
The  superstitious  trust  of  their  ancestors  in 
the  presence  of  the  ark  in  battle  at  Aphek' 
was  not  greater  than  their  present  belief  in 
Jehovah,  even  when  his  true  prophets  spoke 
all  the  other  way.  This  party  had  the  ears 
of  all  Jerusalem.  It  was  ever  shouting  pa- 
triotism. Public  opinion  seemed  all  with  it, 
and  always  with  it,  when  the  embassy  came 
to  urge  another  struggle  against  the  new  power. 
But  there  was  another  force  in  the  city,  not 
reprraented,  perhaps,  iu  so  many  followers, 
but  potent  yet,  and  with  all  the  moral  support 
of  recognized  wisdom. 

Jeremiah,  prophet  and  statesman,  took  the 
impopular  side,  and  advocated  a  policy  of 
unvarying  yielding  to  Babylonia.  In  words 
weighty  of  prescience  he  urged  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  to  accept  the  inevitable  as  of  God's 
doing,  and  to  put  their  necks  submissively 
under  the  yoke  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
them.  This  advice,  once  decisively  taken, 
would  certainly  have  postponed  the  destruc- 
tion to  which  Judah  was  madly  hastening,  if 
it  did  not  save  the  monuments  of  Judah's 

■fterward:  "Where  now  ue  your  propheta  which  propheaieil  unto  jrou. 
■aying,  The  Idiig  of  Babylon  ibatl  not  come  acoiiiBt  you,  nor  kgaiiut 
tbU  UndT"     Jer.  luvii,  19. 
>  1  Sam.  iv,  1-11. 
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greatness  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  d 
stroyer  of  tliat  age.    But  it  was  not  decisive! 
taken.     It  was,  indeed,  too  influential  to  bo 
wholly    disregarded ,   and    t  he   embassy    wen  t 
away  without  a  decisi\'e  word  of  adhesion  to 
it^  tnad  plans.     But  Jeremiah  could  not  con 
Irol  the  enraged  populace.     The  air  was  full 
of  rebellion,  of  recrimination,  of  false  patriot- 
ism.    Kven  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  joined   in 
the  excited   bandying  of  words.'     The   hour 
was  a  bad  one  for  a  wiae  and  cautious  man.l 
Jeremiah  80on  lost  control;  the  king  was  weak, 
and  could  not  hold  in  check  the  jiopulace  which 
thirsted  in  foolhardiuess  for  a  cliance  at   its' 
oppressors.    Soon  it  became  clear  that  Efcyi>t 
was  to  be  relied  upon  for  help  in  the  effort. 
Tlie  very  name  of  Kgyi>t  was  a  word  to  con- 
jure with,  and  its  greatness  seemed  even  yet 
to  fill  the  whole  earth.    Rebellion  was  declar^;! 
and  now  the  end  had  almost  come  for  liberty 
in  the  west  land.     The  new  rebellion  seemed 
to  Nebuchadrezzar  a  matter  of  small  moment. 
He  did  not  come  at  once  in  person,  but  sent 
an  army,  which  apiJeared  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem   in  587.     The  city  was  so  situated 
and  so  defended  by  walls  that  its  reductioa  _ 
was  no  easy  task.    To  carry  it  by  assault  wasf 
quite  impossible,  and  Nebuchadrezzar,  as  Titus 
in  later  days,  determined  lo  surround  the  walls 
and  starve  it  into  submission.     The  sight  of 

■  Jar.  xKvii.  ulx. 
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the  Babylonian  forces  drawing  a  tight  cord 
about  the  city  walls  might  have  been  expected 
to  strike  sudden  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
war  party  which  had  driven  the  nation  to  this 
pass.  In  this  thf:  expected  did  not  happen.  The 
people  of  Jerusalem  were  mad  in  their  folly,  but 
they  were  not  cowartls,  and  they  began  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  to  the  great  king.  The  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  strong  enough  to  afford  defense 
for  a  long  time,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  was  not 
provided  in  the  beginning  with  artillery  strong 
enough  to  break  them  down  and  so  take  the  city 
by  assault.  It  could  apparently  be  taken  only 
by  a  siege  in  which  famine  shoidd  aid  force. 

There  was  terror  in  the  city,  but  determina- 
tion, and  the  spirit  was  admirable,  when  the 
odds  are  considered,  even  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  events  as  this.  It  was  probably 
chiefly  the  hcpe  of  hdp  from  Egj-pt  that 
strengthened  rim  hearts  and  hands  of  the 
besieged.  This  uelp  was  not  to  fail  utterly, 
for  while  the  siege  was  yet  in  its  early  progress 
the  army  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  entered  Pal- 
estine, with  the  direct  purpose  of  offering  lielp 
to  the  besieged,  and  of  so  raising  the  .siege, 
and  of  ultimately  driving  back  the  Babylonians. 
This  was  partly  accomplished.  The  Baby- 
lonian army  withdrew  from  the  gates  and  went 
southward  to  meet  the  new  and  formidable 
foe.  What  a  reaction  of  joy  was  produced  by 
this  sudden   reversal  of  fortune   will   perhaps 
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never  be  fully  known.     The  partj'  that   h, 
brought  on  the  war  must   have  felt   that   its 
hour   of   justification   had   fully   come.      The 
false  prophets,   as  Jeremiah   had  stigmatized 
them,  who  had   prophesied   that   in   a    ^hort 
time  the  Chaldean  power  would  come    to   a 
sudden  and   violent  end,  must  have  pointed 
to  the  withdrawing  hosts  as  the  fir^t.  sign   of 
the  impending  fulfillment  of  their  predictions. 
Amid  all  this  rejoicing  Jeremiah  alone  main- 
tained his  i^ierenity  of  mind  and  his  clearness 
of  \i8ioa.     He  could  not  deny  that  a  change 
had  indeed  come;  that  was  plain  to  any  eye, 
but  it  was  only  temporary.     Amid  jubilations 
his  word  sounds  solemn  and  disquieting;  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord:  Deceive  not  yourselves,  saying, 
The  Chaldeans  shall  surely  depart  from   us: 
for  they  shall  not  depart.    For  though  ye  had 
smitten  the  whole  army  of  the  Chaldeans  that 
fight    against    you,    and    there    remained    but 
woimded  men  among  them,  yet  should  they 
rise  up  every  man  in  his  tt^nt,  and  bum  this 
city   with    fire.'"     To    those   who   trusted    in 
Hophra  his  word  was  no  loss  definite:  "Behold, 
Pharaoh's  army,  which  is  come  forth  to  help 
you,  shall  return  to  Egypt  into  their  own  land.  I 
And    the    Chaldeans    shall    come    again,    and 
fight  against  this  city;  and  they  shall  take  it, 
and  biuu  it  with  fire."'    It  could  not  be  ex- 
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pected  that  a  message  of  that  tenor  in  an 
hour  of  apparent  triumph  and  of  real  hope 
would  be  welcomed.  It  was,  of  course,  not 
believed.  Every  indication  of  the  hour  was 
against  faith  in  it.  Hatred  of  Jeremiah  and 
doubt  of  his  loyalty  grew  apace.  He  essayed 
to  leave  the  city  to  care  for  his  property  in 
Benjunin.  It  was  at  once  suspected  that  he 
intended  to  desert  to  the  foe,  and  give  his  aid 
and  coimsel  to  the  Chaldeans.  He  was  there- 
fore apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison,  there 
to  await  the  ruin  which  he  had  foreseen.' 

Such  were  the  scenes  of  joy  and  the  emo- 
tions of  doubt  which  had  sway  in  the  city. 
What  were  the  opinions  of  the  Babylonians 
we  have  scant  means  for  judging.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  counted  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  their 
newly  founded  empire.  The  history  of  Assyria 
was  not  wholly  unknown  to  these  new  agitators, 
and  they  must  have  imderstood  how  trouble- 
some a  thorn  Jerusalem  had  been  in  the  western 
side  of  the  empire  of  the  Sargorudes.  They 
now  wished  to  end  this  difficulty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  own  plans.  But  they  seem  not 
to  have  thought  highly  of  the  prowess  in  war 
of  the  nations  of  Syria.  U  they  had  estimated 
highly  the  other  states  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
they  would  hardly  have  pushed  by  them  to 
attack  Jerusalem,  while  they  were  left  free  to 

'  Jer.  xsxvii,  11-15. 
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attack  the  Bank  or  rear.     Furthermore,  they 
would  not  have  left  Jerusalem  itself  ^^ithout 
a  guard  to  hold  it  in  check  and  prevent  an 
attack,    while    they    were    engaged    witii    the 
Egj-ptians.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  historiographers 
of   the  Chaldean  empire   were   so  comi)iet«Iy 
given  to   the  description  of   various  building 
and  restoring  opei-ations  as  not   to  have   left 
for  us  an  account  of  this  campaign  from  their 
point  of  view.     That  it  would  ring  loud  with 
boasts  of  victory  might  be  exijected.    Between 
its  lines,  however,  could  perliaps  be  read  the 
real  motives  and  the  true  purposes  and  intent 
of  some  of  these  movements.     Witliout  such 
records  we  may  only  follow  the  events  further 
as  the  Hebrews  have  preserved  memory  of  them. 
The  army  of  the  Babylonians  met  the  EgjT?- 
tian  army  at  some  unknown  point   south   of 
Jerusalem  and  drove  it  back  to  Kgjpt,  appar- 
ently without  great  difficulty.'    But  it  did  not 
follow   up    the   advantage    thus   gained.      As 
affairs  then  were  in  Egypt,   Nebuchadrezzar, 
with   a  good   army,   might  have  overrun   the 
whole  land,  as  Esarhaddon  had  done  before 
him,  and  have  i>erhaps  made  it  a  part  of  his 
new  empire.    But,  as  we  shall  sec  later,  Nebu- 
chadrezzar was  not  in  person  at  the  head  of 
his  array;  the  army  was  probably  not  large, 
and  so  great  an  extension  of  its  operations, 

■  JijivpliiiH  (Anlviuilii-f.  X.  7.13)  rlMiirca  rhul  llir  flityptisnH  were 
df-frmnl,  liut  Jrrrnii^h  (tuivii,  7),  oti  wIiuid  liv  was  duubtlpn  Ipiuunc 
■syg  Dolhinii  uf  u  dckiil. 
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leaving  states  and  people  unconquered  behind, 
would  have  been  precarioiis.  At  this  time 
the  Babylonians  had  done  all  that  was  desired 
for  present  ijurposcs  in  oompelUng  Hophra'a 
return  to  Kgj-pt,  where  he  wa«  suffered  to 
reign  in  peace  for  several  years  longer.  He 
would  not  again  endeavor  to  help  his  allies 
in  SjTia  and  PalcBtine.  They  would  be  loft 
to  their  fate.  Egj-pt  was  again  proved  a  broken 
reed  on  which  to  lean.' 

As  soon  as  the  menace  of  the  Egyptian  army 
of  deliverance  from  Jenisalem  had  been  re- 
moved the  army  of  beleaguers  returned  to  the 
sacred  city.  With  increased  energy  and  de- 
termination was  the  siege  prosecuted,  but  the 
defense  continued  bold  and  brave.  Within 
the  city  there  was,  however,  no  disciplined  and 
well-armed  body  of  men  capable  of  making 
a  successful  sally  against  the  veterans  whom 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  collected  from  many  prov- 
inces. If  this  could  have  been  done,  and 
fresh  supplies  thus  introduced,  the  siege  miglit 
have  l>eeu  indefinitely  prolonged.  Famine* 
lent  aid  to  the  army  of  the  siege,  and  the  de- 
fense gi'ew  weaker.  When  the  way  was  clear 
for  the  successful  assault  the  Babylonian  general 
in  conunand  ordorefl  it,  and  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  walls.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  (July),  in  the  year  586,  the  Chaldeans, 

*  Pr«wiiniiblr  pmtilviicp  likwwiMt  oJiloJ  to  lh«  torroi  uf  Uio  ntUAlion. 
Coinpuv  Jet.  xuriii.  2. 
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furious  with  delay,  poured  through  the  walls 
of  Hezekiah  into  the  city.  Zedekiah  fled  at 
night,  leaving  all  behind  him.  The  courage 
which  had  sut^tained  the  siege  was  plainly 
not  his;  his  only  idea  was  to  save  himself  by 
flight,  probably  into  the  wilds  beyond  Jordan, 
for  in  that  direction  his  fleeing  stei>s  were 
turned,  and  then  later,  when  the  Babylonian 
army  had  withtlrawn,  to  return  and  save 
something  from  the  wreck.'  The  Babylonians 
■were  too  shrewd  to  permit  so  transparent  a 
scheme  to  roach  fulfillment,  and  gave  pursuit. 
So  long  as  the  king,  lawfully  so  apiHiinted, 
was  free  there  was  some  chance  of  a  fresh  re- 
bellion, as  soon  as  the  necessities  of  their 
growing  empire  should  give  call  to  tlie  armies 
elsewhere.  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  in  the 
plains  of  Jericho  and  captured.'  His  captors 
did  not  return  him  to  Jerusalem,  but  carried 
him  off  to  Riblah,  in  Syria,  to  present  him  bo- 
fore  the  person  of  Nebuchadrenxar.  It  now 
appears  that  Nebuchadrezzar  was  not  present 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  at  all,  but  retained 
personal  command  at  Riblah,  and  very  probably 
of  a  larger  body  of  troops  than  was  utilized 
in  the  investment  of  the  Jewish  capital. 
Whether  the  body  of  troops  under  his  command 
was  actively  engaged  against  other  SyrophcE- 
nician  states  at  this  time  is  not  clearly  known. 

■  Thv.  fMiilniiitUiiii  fr{  ZedelnsJi'ii  purpuwx  la  due  u>  a  oOilijc<r(uro  of 
Tielr,  GrtehifMt,  ij,  431. 

■  2  Kintu  uv,  t,  5. 
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Nebtichadrpzzar  would  not  be  likely  to  hold 
a  large  body  of  men  in  idleness  for  a  long  time, 
even  if  it  were  a  military  possibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  sign  in  the  materials 
now  accessible  to  us  of  any  great  movements' 
of  his  while  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  in 
progress.  That  he  did  not  attack  Tj-re  nor 
Sidon  until  after  Jerusalem  was  taken  seems 
clear,  and  we  know  of  no  other  people  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  a  large  army,  who  were  now 
in  rebellion.  It  may  therefore  well  be  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  with  his  forces  had  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  widely  extended  plundering  raids. 
So  soon  as  Zedokiah  was  presented  before 
Nebuchadrezzar  the  judgment  was  given  against 
him.  His  sons  were  stain  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  was  then  blinded — that  his  last  sight  of 
earth  might  be  one  of  horror.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  condign  punishment  should  be 
his,  when  the  circumstances  are  considered. 
When  made  king  by  the  Chaldeans  he  had 
B^vom  faithfulness  to  them  in  the  name  of 
his  own  God,  Yahwe.^  He  had  broken  that 
oath — the  most  solemn  oath  which  could  have 
been  placed  before  him.  But  tlie  savage  form 
of  his  punishment  is  for  the  moment  interesting. 

'  It  wna  prubnbly  nt  Ihm  l.imt^  thai  Nt^buphndrruuir  t^t  frdar  bnaaa 
iti  the  Lebanon  and  reduced  Uir  uihiibitanta  to  tubjcr^tion.  Soc  Poff- 
tiOD,  L»»  Imeritdiont  Hahutitnuftina  dti  H'tuli  Ariuo.  napKninlly  pii. 
30-22,  120-120,  OmiiMtri?  tiloo  Winckl'.-r,  AUorientaiueht  f'cTfwAurmm. 
i.  pp.  fi04-MM.  and  Mupcro,  The  Fcunac  a/  Ihe  Empiri*,  Now  York. 
IDOO,  p.  Si3.  fnnliinlc. 

■Kick.  iiii.  11-31. 
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That  stiom-s  a  new  hand  in  the  dominion  of 
Babylonia.  Such  savagery'  would  be  e.\]>ecte«l 
in  an  Assj'rian  king.  It  was  rather  unusual 
in  a  Babylonian  king,  and  its  ap)>carance  now 
is  in  connection  with  a  Chaldean.  In  that  in 
there  a  showing  forth  of  a  new  people.  It 
Beeme  a  promise  that  the  Chaldean  would 
not  be  merciful,  a^  the  Babylonian  had  eo 
often  been  in  the  past. 

While  Zedekiah  was  in  flight  the  army  of 
the  Babylonians  had  entered  the  city.  The 
breach  in  the  walls  was  made  in  the  eleventh 
j'ear  of  his  reign*  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  (July,  586),  after  a  siege  lasting 
about  one  and  a  half  years.  The  patience  of 
the  conquerors  was  exhausted.  They  had 
tried  before  to  secure  a  stable  condition  of 
affairs,  which  the  people  of  Jerusalem  had 
ruthlessly  broken.  They  had  spent  this  long 
period  in  a  wearisome  siege.  They  would  no«- 
end  all  possibility  of  a  future  like  the  past 
by  utterly  destroying  the  offending  cit>'.  It 
was  first  plundered  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
successful  army,  and  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass 
of  the  temple  decorations,  with  all  the  vessels 

■  Our  modern  indenipnts  nrr  not  baaed  on  thr  Emmc  pnniin'v  an  thr 
BnEicDt.  Tho  AwyrJHiui  wonlii  iiiid'jiitiUiilly  hn\f  put  Zfilcluah  to 
dNith  Hld^r  hurridUi  turluiv  or  by  mutilation.  It  is  i>o»iI'li  that  w« 
ousht  to  consider  this  blinding  to  be  nicmful  puntatuncot,  irh«>D  »« 
TcninmbRr  thnt  nvnii  modnrtx  Oriimtiiil*  <!■>  iinl  mtimalc  viiriuD  k>  hishSy 
ms  OrridmlAls,  EK>'I>ti&n  frt1»hiii  hIinrlisJ  thrmiiclvti  to  ai'oid  n-Q. 
xription  under  Mohammrd  Ali. 

■  J«r.  xixiz,  2. 
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of  its  service,  were  removw!  to  he  dedicated 
to  Marduk  iii  Babylon.  Notlting  of  value  was 
forgotten,  that  Yahwe  might  pay  full  tribute 
to  the  cotiqueriiig  Marduk.  Then  the  torch 
was  applied,  and  the  temple,  center  of  such 
affection  and  hope,  becuine  a  mass  of  black- 
ened niins.  Then  the  rich  parts  of  the  eity 
were  likewise  de-stroyed,  and  its  wails  of  de- 
fense, which  had  rt'ndere<l  .such  valiant  service, 
were  raaed  to  the  ground.  It  was  an  act  of 
barbarism,  like  unto  tiie  oft-repeated  deerls  of 
the  Assyrians  and  unlike  the  custom  of  the 
Babylonians.'  Like  the  puni.shment  of  Zed- 
ekiah,  this  also  displayed  the  new  hand  in 
tlie  affairs  of  men — the  hand  of  tlie  Clialdean. 

Of  the  population  of  the  ruined  city  a  large 
number— how  large  we  do  not  know — were 
carried  away  captive  to  Babylonia.-  The  cap- 
tives, as  before,  were  chosen  from  the  richest 
and  best  of  the  population.  The  poor,^  the 
weak,  were  left  behind,  and  a  wise  and  generous 
provision  was  made  for  them.  They  were  to 
receive  land  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 


'  The  Babyloniitn*  did  not  pven  share  in  the  drvtmrtian  of  Ihp  hutcd 
<Hty  of  Nineveh,  whivh  btuJ  hi  wiri'iy  |>iiiitiihiil  Uubyloii  luelt  In  curlier 
days. 

<  n  i>  Inlmcsllng  (o  iprculate  upon  the  number  of  the  Judmuni  who 
were  enlwl  in  bU  lliv  inviuunna  ul  Sthaehtdnttar.  The.  latnt  mm- 
puUtJOQ  is  b>-  Guthp  ianehifhlr  da  VMn  Inraii,  up.  33n,  TXi.  in  llw 
third  od.,  |ip.  2t)».  '2li7).  who  r«l.on*  the  tulaJ  Dumber  ut  Ihirly-oii 
UxHuuiid  u>  (i)rt.y'i'iK)>l  tJiiiiiiuiiiil,  wliloh  lui  counia  at  a  (|tiiuU*r  or  an 
dichth  of  thp  (otol  |K>pulution, 

■  "Eliii  Ni-liiiiiiradiui  ihc  mplain  o(  the  guard  left  of  Uie  poon«t 
of  l)io  land  Id  Imi  viii"lriiav'n  tind  hiubftiidrnim."     Jnr.  lit,  IG. 
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and  were  to  be  left  to  the  unhindered  pursuit 
of  their  religion.  A  descendant  of  the  house 
of  David,  by  name  Gedaliah,  was  apiH>iiit«d 
governor,'  and  to  him  the  person  of  Jeremiah 
was  intrusted.  The  prophet  was  to  be  left 
free  to  go  and  to  do  as  tie  willed,  an<l  n'as 
evidently  regarded  by  the  Chaldeans  not  as  a 
Hebrew  patriot,  but  rather  as  a  Chaldean 
sympathizer.  It  was  probably  the  purpose 
of  the  (Chaldeans  to  give  the  land  a  stable 
government  and  a  full  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  its  resources.  Under  favorable 
conditions  it  would  doubtless  soon  be  able 
to  pay  a  good  tribute  and  so  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  empire.  This  purpose,  however,  failed 
of  early  accomplishment,  for  the  few  and  feeble 
folk  left  under  the  rule  of  Gedaliah  were  not 
able  to  maintain  any  sure  defense  of  their 
present  position.  Another  descendant  of  the 
Davidic  house,  with  the  surprising  name  of 
Ishmael,  plotted  against  Gedaliah.  Ishmael 
found  a  helper  in  the  Ammonites,  who  may 
have  feared  that  the  people  of  Judah  would 
again  form  a  strong  state,  and  were  anxious 
to  nip  the  effort  in  the  bud.  Ishmael  slew 
Gedaliah  and  many  of  his  helpers,*  and  so 
destroyed  the  last  hope  of  the  national  cohe- 
sion. The  paltry  few  who  now  remain  are  in 
terror  before  Nebuchadrezzar  and  in  fear  of 


: 


■  -J  Kiuv  ixv,  22:  J«r.  xl,  fi-T. 
>J«r.  xl,  lS~sU.  16. 
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their  neighbors.  There  is  no  hope  for  them 
ill  the  laiid,  and  they  detei-nuni^  to  emigrate 
to  Egypt.  With  them  Jeremiah  cast  in  his 
lot,  and  into  another  land  the  poor  remains 
of  a  once  powerful  kingdom  departed.' 

So  ended  tlie  campaign  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
against  Judah.  The  province  was  left  stripped 
of  its  inhabitants,  wasted  by  armies,  and  burned 
in  flames.  A  more  ruinous  end  of  a  campaign 
has  rarely  been  seen  in  human  histor>'.  Kvea 
from  the  Chaldean  point  of  view  the  punish- 
ment of  Zedekiah  and  of  his  people  was  greatly 
overdone.  If  the  new  Babylon  was  to  become 
rich,  it  could  gain  wealth  as  the  Assyrians 
had  done,  not  only  by  plunder^  but  by  care- 
fully gathered  annual  tributes.  From  Judah 
in  the  state  to  which  it  was  now  come  no  tribute 
could  be  expected.  From  it  no  levies  of  men 
of  war  to  fight  for  the  extension  of  Chaldean 
power  could  be  drawn.  It  was  a  wasteil  land, 
and  in  it  a  great  opportunity  had  been  lost 
through  savage  hate  and  perhaps  through 
fear  of  future  Egj-jjtian  intrigue. 

In  this  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
deportation  of  another  ])ortion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants is  found  the  culmination  of  a  long  series 
of  eflforts  directed  against  the  Hebrews  by 
the  peoples  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  From 
the  days  of  Hammurapi  donii  to  this  dark 
end   again  and  again  have  Babylonian  kings 

'  2  Kinet  ttv,  -M:  in.  i)i,  18-ia;  ilii;  liUi,  1-7. 
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plundered  and  punished  and  at  times  admin- 
istered in  this  land  and  among  this  people. 
Early  in  their  career  of  conquest  the  Ass>'iian 
kings  began  the  same  process.  For  them  it 
was  reserved  to  blot  out  the  noiLhom  kingdom 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Shahnanesor 
and  Sargon.  The  early  Babylonians,  however, 
never  achieved  a  permanent  victory  over  them. 
To  the  Chahloans,  their  heirs,  was  this  given. 
Wherem  all  his  predecessors  had  failed  Nebu- 
chadrezzar had  succeeded.  The  success  was 
lamentable,  though  the  final  issue  of  it  all 
was  better  than  this  hour  presaged.  Many 
a  people  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  advance 
of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  power  and  for- 
ever lost.  Even  emjjires  once  distinguished  for 
power  and  civilization  had  so  thoroughly  dis- 
appeared in  i.lie  vort^^x  as  to  leave  scarcely 
a  distinguishable  sign  of  their  former  existence. 
This  was  not  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Judab. 
The  Hebrew  liad  ideas  that  could  not  be 
quenched,  and  these  carried  his  iieraon  into 
a  life  that  would  not  die  among  men.  The 
Chaldean  had  destroyed  the  state,  but  the 
people  lived  on  in  activity.  The  songs  of 
Zion  might  not  be  sung,'  but  the  words  of 
Zion  might  be  spoken.  The  Hebrew  would 
not  now  pay  tribute  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
but  would  take  tribute  even  of  his  captors  as 
he  pushed  successfully  forward  into  business 

'  pan.  iMX»\'U,  i. 
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in  his  new  home.  His  wise  leader,  Jeremiah, 
had  counseled  him  to  make  the  new  land  his 
home  in  the  fullest  sense;  "Build  ye  houses, 
and  dwell  in  them;  and  plant  gardens,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them ;  take  ye  wives,  and  beget 
acms  and  dauglit«rs;  and  take  wives  for  your 
sons,  and  give  your  daughters  to  husbands, 
that  they  may  bear  sons  and  daughters;  and 
multiply  ye  there,  and  be  not  diminished.  And 
seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused 
you  to  be  carried  away  captive,  and  pray  unto 
the  Lord  for  it:  for  in  the  jx-^ce  thereof  shall 
ye  have  peace.'"  The  advice  was  followed.* 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  gained  a  new  factor  in 
his  composite  population,  though  he  had  lost 
a  rich  province. 

As  soon  as  the  war  against  Judah  was  ended 
Nebuchadrezzar  turned  his  arms  against  Tyre. 
The  great  commercial  city  had  joined  with 
Sidon  in  the  embassy  which  induced  Judah 
to  rebel  against  him.*  Tyre  was  probably 
the  chief  sinner,  after  Egypt,  in  this  whole 
matter.  It  had  more  at  stake  in  its  overland 
commerce  to  the  east,  upon  which  its  sea- 
going commerce  was  depen<lent,  than  any 
of  the  others.    Tyre  would  fain  make  another 

>  Jer.  xxu.  &-7. 

■  The  dUooverlee  of  the  espe<)itioD  of  Uie  UaivMilty  of  PmnsylruuLi 
Bt  Nippur  bave  thowii  how  largrly  JtMVn  cnlcrtd  into  thr  buantai  li[« 
oi  Bahyloiua.  See  The  Baliu^uttian  Ktptililion  of  tht  VnivmiTu  of 
Ptiauij/lt«nia,  vrlitvd  by  H-  V.  Hilpwilil.  vol.  ix,  «iil  runipim-  (ti(i 
rrvicw  by  Juuen,  Ztrittchrift  fUr  Aifj/riologii,  liii.  pp.  320-331). 

•Seo  above,  pp.  fiUU.  SlU. 
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attempt  to  gain  back  the  commerce  of  which 
the  Assyrians  had  gone  far  to  deprive  it,  and 
for  which  tliey  had  struggled  so  long.  Tyre 
would  now  be  brought  to  ansn'er  for  its  new 
attempt  at  rebellion.  In  the  case  of  TjTe, 
however,  Nebuchadrezzar  liad  an  entirely  differ- 
ent problem  from  that  wliich  he  had  success- 
fully met  in  Judah.  Its  people  indeed  weroj 
not  more  brave  than  tlie  t>eople  of  Jeruealem; 
on  the  contrary,  their  whole  history  would 
show  that  they  were  much  less  so.  Not  in 
person  but  in  position  did  they  possess  a  pre- 
eminence over  their  fellow-conspirators.  Jeai- 
salcm  was  surrounded  by  hills,  and,  though 
well  fortified,  as  its  resistance  showed,  it  was 
approachable  on  every  side.  T>'re,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  founded  upon  the  sea,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  a  land  force  alone  to  besiege 
it  successfully.  No  matter  how  completely  it 
was  investeil  by  land,  provisions  could  always 
be  introduced  from  the  sea.  The  C'haldeana 
were  no  more  familiar  with  the  sea  than  the 
Assyrians  or  Babylonians'  had  been,  and  were 
no  more  able  or  u'illing  to  venture  upon   it. 

*  II  in  not  inlPiuliil  In  itiH-x  Ihnt  ilic  itiliylrinlana  hoJ  n«  Mym.  Iwt 
siiiiply  thnt  tln'>-  ivi-n-  imt  <niinm.  HitwIhIiib  (i.  194)  niiil  S<>iiiiai'h(-riti 
(T&ylor  CVIiii'lrr.  col,  iii,  liii»  AS.  IM.  Rtrontt  o/  Ih-  Piul.  Nrir  Scrtnt, 
vi.  [>.  Wi)  wtlniiw  In  thi;)r  pooiMilun  Miil  uu>  of  ahlp*.  Tlin  Rii«U<li 
vi*f*iimH  ^  iHii,  iliiL,  14,  "Ihf  ('liHl<ii*HiiH,  tthr,"*  cry  iti  in  thr'  jtlupa" 
(A.  v.).  KHil  "Uia  Chnldi-anii.  in  IIif  shiii*  uf  llirir  rpjuirJiiK"  {R.  V.), 
Klvr  A  lolnlly  (al«-  impii'Mlnn.  i(  ilic-y  aHini  la  iiialai  Lhfi  Clialilma* 
*  iH'iiftiriTiri  fo^k,  fur  xi  iIm-  (mfhtKi*  ^  i>rti-u  ((uofMS.  'Vhr*  It'll  ia  <|\utr 
lllcriy  corrui>l.  Sit  Clivyiir  mad  (nppdiilly  Maiii  IDtu  Bm-Ji  JiM*ia, 
p.  SDT]  oil  ilic  pnuaEc. 
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Nebuchadrezzar  had  no  seaport  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  complete  possession,  from  which 
he  could  send  forth  a  fleet  to  besiege  Tyre 
from  the  sea,  and  he  had  no  fleet  with  which 
to  do  this  even  if  he  had  had  the  port  of 
departure.  The  issue  of  the  attempt  which 
Nebuchadrezzar  was  now  to  make  was  prob- 
lematical indeed.  But  Tyre  must  be  pimished 
or  his  empire  might  be  assailed  again  in  a  twelve- 
month, even  though  Judah  had  been  so  terribly 
handled.  In  585  Nebuchadrezzar  led  his  army 
against  Tyre  and  began  a  siege.  It  was  a 
long  and  tedious  enterprise.  For  thirteen  years' 
the  Chaldeans  held  on  their  investment  (585- 
573),  unable  to  take  the  city.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  account  of  this  siege  in  any  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  own  inscriptions,  and  we 
must  gain  such  insight  into  the  affair  as  is 
possible  from  the  fragmentary  pieces  of  in- 
formation at  second  or  third  hand  which  have 
come  down  from  other  sources.*  From  these 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  city  was  not  taken 
by  the  Babylonians  at  all.  An  end  to  the 
long  contest  was  finally  made  by  a  capitula- 
tion similar  to  those  which  Tyre  had  made 
before  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrians.    The  people 

■Josephua.  Arch.,  d,  II.  1,  and  Con.  Ap.,  i,  2.  1. 

*  Compare  Tiele,  Oe»clneAtt,  U,  p.  433,  d.  Id  a  contract  tablet  dated 
in  Tyre  "month  Tamiuiu,  day  22d,  year  40th  Nebuchadneuar,  Idng 
of  Babylon,"  there  is  evidence  of  Babylonian  Bupremtu?  over  Tyre. 
See  lUcordi  of  ike  Patt,  New  Series  iv,  pp.  98-100,  and  Sayee  in  Br~ 
paailorv  Timtt,  June,  1899,  p.  430.  Nothiog  can  be  made  out  ol  Eust- 
bius.  CArofi.,  i,  Sli  Justin,  xviii,  3:  and  Strabo,  xv,  I,  0. 
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of  Tyre  were  not  careful  for  natiorml  pride. 
They  desired  most  of  all  to  be  let  alone,  for 
tlie  continuing  of  their  peaceful  pursuit  of 
trade.  Ethobal  II  was  now  king  of  Tjtg,  and 
he  was  willing  to  make  terms  with  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, wliich  involved,  probably,  the  pa>Tnent 
of  a  tribute,  and  little  more.'  Ethobal  con- 
tinucti  to  rule  his  city  under  a  sort  of  AssjTiun 
tutelage.  Tyre  was  not  given  to  the  sword, 
burned,  or  phmdered,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  had 
but  little  to  pride  himKclf  upon  in  this  cam-, 
paign,  years  of  time  tliough  it  had  cost 

In  the  year  567  Nebuchadrezzar  began  an- 
other and  even  more  important  undertaking, 
and  this  against  Kg>i>t.  It  was  Kg>'pt  which 
had  caused  all  this  loss  of  time  and  men  and 
treasure  to  Nebuchadrezzar.  So  long  as  Egj^pt 
was  suffered  to  irniain  as  it  was,  or  permitted 
to  increase  in  power,  so  long  would  Palestine 
and  Syria  remain  open  to  sudden  raid  or  to 
slow-maturing  intrigue.  Egypt  must  be  pun- 
ished for  past  intrigues,  for  the  army  sent 
to  help  Zedekiah,  and  must  at  the  same  time 
be  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  any  similar 
trouble  for  some  time  to  come. 

Nebuchadrezzar  had  driven  Hophra  and  his 
army  back  into  Egj-pt,  but  he  did  not  pursue, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  his  advantage  any 
further  at  this  time.  Whether  he  made  any 
further  assaults  between  that  event  and   the 

'  Mfiintidrr,  t'ruu.  3.  in  MUllcr-Di-lot.  Fnig.  Hinl    Oratr.  W,  p.  447. 
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thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign  is  not  known 
to  us,  as  our  sources  of  information  are  silent 
on  the  matter.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not, 
Egypt  remained  quiet  until  his  time  for  retri- 
bution had  come.  Hophra  had  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat  in  Libya,  out  of  which  had  come  dynastic 
difficulties.'  He  had  even  been  compelled  to 
associate  on  the  throne  with  himself  as  coregent 
Amasis,  as  a  representative  of  the  national 
Egyptian  party.  After  a  defeat  in  arms  against 
another  power,  and  after  some  sort  of  civil 
strife  in  which  the  land  received  a  second  king, 
Egypt  was  in  nowise  prepared  for  the  in- 
vasion. 

In  569  Hophra  died  and  Amasis  was  left 
in  full  possession  of  the  titles  as  well  as  of 
supreme  power  in  Egypt.  Upon  him  fell  also 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  assault  which 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  now  prepared  to  make. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  campaign  save  for 
the  bare  statement  of  Nebuchadrezzar  in  a 
badly  broken  text  that  he  accomplished  the 
defeat    of   Amasis    and    his   allies.^    How   far 


<  HerodotUB,  iv,  d-cbd. 

1  Tvo  miBll  rragmentary  UUeti  in  the  British  Museum,  first  pab- 
lishcd  by  lynches,  Trantaetumt  of  Ou  Soeietj/  of  Biblical  Ardiaoloof- 
vii,  pp.  210-226.  Published  also,  with  additions  by  Slrasamaier,  Babfi- 
tonitelu  TexU,  vi.  No.  329.  Tnmslated  by  Schrnder,  KeUituchrifllieU 
BQiliolMc,  iii,  2,  pp.  140,  141,  and  by  LauBdon,  BtiUding  iTiscriplimu 
el  tht  Nat-Babylonian  Empire,  part  i,  pp.  tSO-lSS,  and  Hit  Xrubabj/' 
lonitdien  KSnif/tinchriflen,  pp.  206,  207;  compare  also  p.  44.  It  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Rogen,  CuneifoTm  ParaOtls,  p.  367.  For  the  his- 
torical rontent  gee  Wincklrr.  Dit  EHphrallSndcr  und  d<U  Mittdmcer, 
AUe  Oriml.  7th  year,  No.  2,  pp.  30,  31. 
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he  penetrated  into  the  country  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us.  The  ChaJdeans  appear  to  have 
had  a  tradition'  that  he  turned  Egypt  into  a 
Babylonian  province,  after  he  had  conquered 
Amasis.  We  have,  however,  no  definite  informa- 
tion which  would  lead  U8  to  believe  that  he 
wrought  so  great  a  revolution.  To  repeat  the 
Assyrian  exploit  of  Fsarhaddon  wa«  hardly  to 
be  avpected  of  Nebuchadrezzar, 

He  had  undoubtedly  plundered  largely, and  was 
now  ready  to  return  laden  with  booty.  He  had 
further  shown  his  power  to  the  people  of  Egyjrt, 
as  he  went  unopposed  along  the  whole  course 
of  their  former  jjossessions  in  Syria,  and  they 
would  not  be  easily  led  into  a  violation  of 
his  territory.  Nebuchadrezzar  attempted  noth- 
ing more  in  Egj-jit.  He  did  not  go  on  to  make 
it  a  part  of  his  empire,  a»  Esarhaddon  had 
done,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  in  any  way 
interfered  with  the  native  rulers.  If  his  reign 
had  continued  longer,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  Egypt  would  have  again  been  the  scene 
of  his  operations,  to  plunder  and  perhaps 
attempt  to  rule. 

The  campaign  against.  Egypt  was  prob- 
ably the  la«t  which  Nebuchadrezzar  undertook 
against  any  people.  Tlie  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  he  also  made  a  campaign 
against  Elam.     This  is  based   only   upon   the 

■  JoMphus,  .*n(.  Jud..  i.e.  J  7;  11. 1  t.  The  suUiority  for  the  vl*» 
at  Josiiphii*  wns  BnnMU'u.  hut  nf  An  nnl  ktinw  how  much  BrPMum 
may  have  mflirii'f]  in  Ihe  proem  of  tjanBmiBdoa. 
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passage  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies'  in  which  he 
predicts  a  day  of  wrath  and  destruction  for 
this  people.  He  does  not,  however,  mention 
the  name  of  the  king  who  was  to  accomplish 
this  punisliment  of  Elam.  There  is  not  known 
to  us  any  reason  which  should  have  induced 
Nebuchadrezzar  to  imdertake  such  a  campaign, 
neither  do  we  find  a  chronological  position  for 
it  in  his  reign.  It  is,  from  present  knowledge, 
improbable  that  he  did  make  war  against  his 
neighbor. 

The  campaigns  of  Nebuchadrezzar  appear 
few  and  small  as  we  look  at  them  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Tiglathpileser  IV,  Sargon,  and 
Esarhaddon.  Other  campaigns,  yet  unknown 
to  us,  he  probably  waged,  for  he  could  other- 
wise hardly  have  held  and  extended  the  empire 
of  Nabopolassar.  But  whether  he  waged  others 
or  not,  his  title  to  rank  among  the  greatest 
warriors  who  ever  ruled  in  Babylonia  or  Assyria 
can  hardly  be  denied.  His  exploits  are  not  so 
well  known;  his  own  inscriptions  have  not 
spread  them  before  us  in  such  elaboration  of 
detail  as  did  those  of  former  kings,  and  this 
absence  of  a  fully  rounded  picture  makes  them 
seem  less  important  than  they  really  are.  If 
judged  not  only  by  what  we  know  of  them, 

■  J«r.  iliz.  34-38.  Aa  to  the  queetion  of  the  inlcrpolHtion  of  thia 
panage  see  Giesebrecht.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  thai  Koberte  ae- 
aepU  the  pa-wage,  and  that  Comill  Buds  at  least  a  genuine  Dueleua  in 
it.  Peake  apeaka  rather  doubtfully,  but  on  the  whole  defends  it,  though 
apparently  ineliDed  to  ascribe  verse  36  to  snolhcr  hand. 
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but  also  by  tho  results  which  wc  can  see  diii 
actually  accrue  from  them,  they  must  be 
ranked  higli  indeed.  He  accomplished  by 
force  of  arms  the  complete  paciHcation  of  the 
long-troubled  S>Topli(rnician  states — a  pacifica- 
tion that  lung  continued  even  though  his  hand 
was  removed.  He  carried  war  into  the  land 
of  Egj'pl.  and  tliat  when  the  land  was  not 
weak,  as  it  once  had  been,  liut  immediately 
after  a  great  increase  of  strength.  He  dc^- 
fcated  and  drove  back  in  confusion  two  great 
Eg>-ptiaii  kings,  first  Xecho  II  and  then  Uophra. 
He  began  the  work  of  consolidating  a  vast  new 
empire,  and  carried  it  to  brilliant  success  by 
sheer  force  of  despotic  power.  Tliere  were 
no  civil  wars  and  no  further  rebellion,  because 
none  dared  raise  a  head  or  hand  against,  a  per- 
sonal i>o\vTr  like  his. 

Yet  great  though  Nebuchatirezzar  was  in 
the  organization  and  the  use  of  an  army,  great 
in  tlie  choice  of  commanders  and  in  their 
employment,  he  bases  all  his  claim  to  pos- 
terity's honor  not  upon  war  and  its  glories, 
but  upon  the  quiet  acts  of  peace.  His  long 
and  elaborately  written  inscriptions'  have  only 

'  Tbc  <^hirf  iimrriiitiuTiB  uf  Ni-l>uFliHiIrv»iir  uv  Ui<-  fotlowinc:  (*) 
The  Eut  India  Suusc  Iiurtiplion  1  R.  63-64.  TniulilcratMl  aixl 
tnuwlalcil  Into  GDniinn  by  WiiickliT.  Ktilituthriftlielte  BMiiolluk,  U. 
ptxt  2.  pfi-  10-31;  rOfiiiJiLn-  iiljH>  Dnviil  MK<i^,  tirxtrfiQt  stir  Antfriobqit^ 
vi,  ft!t8-534.  I.«uiEilun.  iV'u'w'fvfonuirhg  Koniatin»e^riflen.  No,  1%, 
pp.  I20-HI.  with  which  alui  rompuc  thr  iuui]y>i>  of  conlriit^  ibtd.. 
pp.  20-31,  which  i*  vnry  luwdiJ  (i>r  liixtorti'iil  piif|>r«ni.  Kriulinh  (niiw 
Ikticni  by  C.  J.  Bull.  Fntee^ingt  nf  fhf  .'ioruiy  n/  BiNifoi  Artha'4ooy, 
1.  pp.  87-130.     (b)  The  Philipp*  (or  Grotcroiidl   CyliodM.  I   R.  06, 
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a  boastful  line  or  two  of  conquest,  while  their 
loi^  periods  are  heavy  with  the  descriptions 
of  extraordinary  building  operations.  From 
his  father  he  may  have  inherited  this  inclina- 
tion, if  not  skill  in  its  accomphshment.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne  Babylon  was  already 
showing  the  result  of  Nabopolassar's  building, 
but  it  must  have  looked  almost  a  ruin  in  its 
very  incompleteness.  The  great  works  which 
Nabopolassar  had  undertaken  were  in  con- 
siderable part  left  unfinished.  To  these  Neb- 
uchadrezzar first  addressed  his  labors.  The 
chief  of  them  all  were  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  Nabopolassar  had  intended  to  rebuild, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge.  He  had 
perhaps  accomplished  about  two  thirds  of  hie 
plans  when  the  work  was  left  to  his  greater 
son.     The  inner  wall  of  Babylon,  the  Imgur- 


ee.  Winckler,  Keilinsehri/lliche  Biblimluk.  iii,  part  2.  pp.  32-39.  Ball. 
P  8  B  A.  1,  pp.  215-230.  LangdoD,  op.  at.,  pp.  88-05.  (c)  The  build- 
ing of  E-khanuiE-ella  Id  Babylon.  V  R.  34  (Dumbered  68.  7-9.  I). 
Dsvid  MfGee,  Beitrtge  lur  Auvrialo^ic,  iii.  542-544.  Wiockler,  Zeil- 
tehri/l  /ar  Aati/rMoaif.  ii.  142-144.  Ibid.,  Keilintchn/Uidit  BAlMKek, 
iii.  part  2.  pp.  38-45.  LangJon,  op.  cil.,  pp.  70-78.  Ball,  P  S  B  A,  k,  369- 
36S,  and  li,  211-214.  (d)  RestorBtion  of  E-ur-imin-BD-ki  likkurBt  io 
Boraippa.  I  R.  51,  No.  1.  Winckler.  K  B.  iii,  2,  pp.  52-S6.  C.  J. 
Ball.  P  S  B  A.  xi,  116,  3.  Lansdoii.  op.  dl..  pp.  9H-101.  (c)  Wall 
iDwription  {(from  the  Euphratea  to  the  Isbtar  gate),  I  R.  52,  No.  3, 
Ball,  P  S  B  A.  X.  292-296.  Winckler,  K  B.  iii,  part  2,  64-69.  LangdoD, 
op.  cit-.  No.  7,  pp.  tse-8S.  (f)  The  Loraa  IiwcriptioD,  I  R.  61,  No.  2. 
Winckler,  K  B.  iii,  part  2,  68-01.  LuigdOD.  op.  cil..  No.  10,  pp.  96.  OT. 
(g>  The  Canal  loticriptioa,  1  R.  52.  No.  4,  traDslated  by  Winckler, 
op.  cil.,  pp.  60.  61.  In  addition  to  these  several  minor  inscriptiooa 
ar?  enumerated  in  Beaold.  Kvngtfiutter  Udierblick,  and  are  also  tnuu- 
laled  by  Winckler,  op.  cii.,  pp.  60-71.  See  further.  David  W.  McG«e, 
"Zur  Topograpliio  BabylntiH  auf  Griiiid  dcr  UrkunJen  Nabopolanuv 
uiid  Nebukadncmrv,"  Beiirttfc  zur  Aiat/riologie.  iii.  524-660. 
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Bel,  was  completely  finished,  and  the  outer 
wa!l,  the  Nimitti-Bcl,  likewise,  their  thickness 
being  increased  and  the  ditches  which  belonged 
to  them  beinp  lined  with  briok.  In  connection 
with  thia  he  reconstructed  the  great  city  gates, 
which  were  not  of  solid  metal,  but  were  of 
cedar  wood  covered  with  strips  of  decorated 
bronxc.  At  the  thresholds  he  set  up  bronze 
colossi,  probably  of  the  usual  half-human,  balf- 
animal  form.  For  the  age  in  which  tbewj 
walls  were  built  they  were  probably  almost 
impregnable,  for  they  far  exceeded  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre,  which  had  so  well 
resisted  Nebuchadrezzar's  own  assaults.  But 
even  with  this  result  Nebuchadrezzar  was  far 
from  Hatisfied.  He  would  finish  all  that  his 
father  had  planned  and  then  go  far  beyond 
him.  Not  only  should  the  inner  wall  be  im- 
pregnable, the  outer  wall  should  be  so  strong 
that  no  force  should  ever  be  able  to  reach  the 
inner  wall,  and  then  to  cap  the  curious  climax 
he  would  even,  on  some  sides,  make  it  im- 
possible even  to  reach  the  outer  wall.  On 
the  southern  side  the  city  needed  no  further 
defense,  for  upon  it  lay  the  land  of  Chaldea, 
loyal  to  incorniptibility,  and  strong  enough 
to  prevent  any  force  from  passing  through  il^ 
borders  to  attack  the  capital.  It  remained, 
therefore,  only  to  strengthen  the  walla  upon 
three  sides.  This  was  done  in  the  following 
manner:  Upon  the  east  of  the  city,  at  a  dia- 
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tance  of  four  thousand  cubits  from  the  outer 
wall,  he  built  another  massive  wall.  Before 
this  was  a  vast  moat,  basin-shaped,  deep, 
and  walled  round  with  bricks  like  a  quay. 
The  outworks  on  the  west  were  similar,  but 
not  so  strong,  and  this  was  natural,  for  the 
desert  formed  a  natural  barrier.  The  works 
on  the  north  were  entirely  different  in  con- 
struction and  apparently  in  purpose.  Between 
the  two  city  walls,  and  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Ishtar  gate,  Nebuchadrezzar  reared  a 
great  artificial  platform  of  brick  laid  in  bitumen. 
Upon  this  elevated  plateau  was  then  erected  a 
citadel,  which  was  connected  with  his  royal 
palace.  While  this  construction  did  not  act 
as  the  former  in  keeping  a  hostile  army  from 
reaching  even  the  outer  wall,  it  did  make  the 
outer  wall  at  that  point  practically  a  solid 
construction  back  to  the  inner  wall,  and  so 
made  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  either 
broken  down  or  even  breached.  At  the  same 
time  the  lofty  citadel  made  a  watchtower 
whence  the  level  country  for  miles  could  be 
commanded,  and  from  which  a  destructive 
shower  of  missiles  could  be  rained  on  the  heads 
of  any  attacking  party. 

With  these  works  Nebuchadrezzar  had  made 
the  t^ng  of  Babylon,  if  any  defense  were 
made  within,  an  impossibility  in  that  B^e. 
The  compass  of  the  walls  was  so  vast  that 
no  single  power,  and  perhaps  scarcely  a  com- 
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bination  of  powers,  could  hope  to  accomplish 
an  investment  that  would  reduce  the  city  by 
famine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wall  after 
wall  must  be  broken  down,  under  almost 
lmi)ossib]e  conditions,  if  the  city  was  to  be 
taken  from  without  by  assault.  The  enemies 
of  Babylon  must  lay  their  plans  to  gain  the 
city,  in  its  state  of  defense,  only  from  within 
by  treachop'.' 

When  the  tlefenses  were  fully  accomplished 
it  was  natiii'al  that  Nebuchadrezzar  should 
turn  to  the  beautifying  and  increasing  of  the 
city  from  within.  Nabopolassar  had  built  a 
great  street,  Ai-ibur-shabu,  which  Nebuchad- 
rezzar now  increased  in  height,  leveled,  and 
repaved;  to  this  he  joined  a  new  and  handsome 
street  called  Ishtar-sakipat.-tebi-.sha.  The  repay- 
ing of  those  streets,  at  an  increased  elevation, 
made  necessary  two  other  great  works.  The 
points  at  which  they  passed  through  the  inner 
and  outer  walls  were  marked  by  great  gate- 
ways, which  had  now  become  too  low.  They 
were  therefore  completely  toni  down  to  water 
level  and  rebuilt  in  astonishing  magnificence, 
the  massive  cedar  doors  co\'ered  with  bronze 
plates,  while  before  the  thresholds  were  placed 
great   colossi   of   animals   and    dragons.      Yet 


■HerodoluE  [i.  dixviii,  disii)  hnj  oivRn  a  most  elabonte  d»crl|>- 
tfaHl  of  ihete  dofi^rtHMi.  A*  lo  lliit  vhIii,>  of  lii«  ((.slimouy  sM  ■baf«. 
vot.  i,  pp.  393-390.  For  Nvbuohadrviiru'i  own  iK^rouiit  aee  Eut 
Iiirlin  Htiiiw  Inwrirtiom.  «il.  iv,  66-T3;  v,  1-66;  vi,  1-S6.  Conirnra 
Appendix  C. 
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another  necessity  was  brought  about  by  this 
same  ele\'ation  of  the  street  surfaces.  Tiie 
doors  of  the  palace,  which  Nabopolasaar  had 
rebuilt,  must  be  changed,  and  with  this,  for 
prcafer  display,  came  the  rebuilding  of  tlie 
entire  palace.  This  was  a  work  of  colossal 
proportions,  though  less  than  that  of  the  work 
upon  the  walls.  Nebuchadrezzar  is  careful 
to  state  that  for  this  reconstniction  he  began 
at  the  earth's  surface,  and  laid  afresh  the 
foundations  in  brick  aitd  bitumen.  To  tliis 
he  adds  further  the  statement  that  he  brought 
great  cedar  beams  from  the  I.«banon  for  the 
work.  That  word  alone  suggests  a  comment 
upon  the  vastnenis  of  the  undert-akiiig.  when 
one  considers  the  distance  by  land  from  the 
Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates  over  whicli  Ihe-st^ 
beams  must  in  some  manner  be  carried,  ami 
then  the  long  rafting  down  the  river. 

From  such  buildings  of  war  and  of  residence 
Nebuchadrezzar  turned  to  temples — the  homes 
of  his  gods.  Upon  K-sagila'  he  seems  not  to 
have  expended  any  great  labor,  but  he  made 
its  vast  entrance  doorway  to  shine  as  the  sun. 
But  the  hall  of  the  oracles,  Dii-azag,  was 
decorated  with  gold,  in  the  place  of  its  former 
silver,  while  the  great  temi)le  K-kua  was  re- 
decorated, and  this  also  with  "red  gold." 
In  his  own  story  these  temple  works  are  passed 

■  But.  Iiiiliit  HouK  Innriptiun.  col.  ii,  40-46:  ool.  iu.  1-10,  Winekler, 
KriHtifttkri/t.  Bibl..  iii,  port  2.  pp.  H.  IS. 
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over  in  a  few  lines,  and  here  may  liave  oulyj 
a  passing  word,  hut  we  must  not  fail  to  make 
due  allowance  for  them  when  imagination  sets 
in  array  before  us  the  works  of  this  one  king. 
To  his  gods  Nebucha<lrez7^r  paid  a  full  measure 
of  faith,'  as  every  inscription  testifies  in  words. 
To  them  he  was  not  likely  to  give  less  of  works 
when  he  rebuilt  his  imperial  city.  Beneath 
the  few  lines  of  his  hasty  allusion  lies  the 
gi'eat  fact  of  immense  and  costly  works  for 
the  praise  of  the  gods  of  Babylon. 

One  more  work  was  done  for  Babylon  itself, 
and  that,  a  work  deemed  always  praiseworthy 
in  a  king  of  Babylonia.  Canal  restoration  was 
eonstaiitly  nonessary,  and  since  the  day  when 
HiinimurHpi  built  his  first  canal  at  the  very 
founding  of  his  realm,  king  after  king  had 
rebuilt  these  indispensable  public  works.  The 
eastern  canal  of  Babylon,  by  name  Libil- 
Khegalla,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  ruin.  The 
clay  from  its  banks  had  slipped  down  into  its 
channel  until,  in  places  at  least,  its  very  course 
could  not  be  traced.  Nebuchadrezzar  had  it 
redug,  and  then  walled  up  from  the  bottom. 
Tliis  canal,  in  its  rebuilding,  was  carried  be- 
neath the  great  street  of  Ai-ibur-shabu,  and 
that  made  necessarj-  a  bridge  to  carry  the 
street  over  the  sluggish  waters.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  construction  and  the 

>  Sue  aoitnra,  "The  Won]*  at  Ni'Iiuv1uu]iihi»u  1  uiitwriiinK  Hitumdl," 
S»niUu  -"vhrn-l  Timn,  Dw    3,  1898.  pp.  HOi,  803. 
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material  of  the  bridge,  but  the  record  is  silent 
thereon.  Nebuchadrezzar  himself  plainly  con- 
sidered this  canal  work  as  worthy  of  especial 
note;  to  it  he  gave  an  entire  inscription/  as 
he  did  not  even  to  his  great  wall,  temple,  and 
palace  erections  and  adornments.  Babylonia 
was  still  a  rainless  land,  for  during  a  large 
part  of  the  growing  portion  of  the  year  no 
rain  fell,  and  the  wet  season  could  not  provide 
out  of  its  abimdance  against  these  simuner 
droughts  save  by  canals  dug  by  man.  The 
builders  of  cuials  were  therefore  its  chief 
benefactors.  The  canals  also  served  another 
very  important  purpose,  for  by  them  was  the 
major  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  carried 
on.  It  was  not  by  roads,  so  much  as  by  canals, 
that  the  commerce  of  Babylon  moved  back 
and  forth. 

The  construction  of  temple,  palace,  canal, 
and  defenses  of  Babylon,  must  have  been 
spread  over  a  long  series  of  years,  though 
perhaps  little  was  done  in  regard  to  them 
until  the  chief  of  his  wars  were  over.  Had 
Nebuchadrezzar  done  nothing  more  for  his 
kingdom  than  thus  to  make  his  capital  great, 
powerful,  and  beautiful,  his  claim  to  fame  in 
Babylonia  would,  from  all  Oriental  standards, 
have  been  good.  It  was  of  the  very  nature 
of  Oriental  monarchs  in  the  ancient  world  to 

'  TbU  iiuuription  u  published  I  R.  62.  No.  4.  und  transJalcd  by  Winck- 
let,  op.  cit;  ]ip.  00,  Bl.  Lancitoii,  Ntubabylonuehe  KOniannKhrifUrt, 
So.  8,  pp.  88,  89. 
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plunder  the  whole  kingdom  that  the  capital 
might  be  rich  and  worthy.  This  Nebuchad- 
rezzar had  done,  but  he  had  not  left  undone 
great  works  for  the  other  chief  cities  of  liis 
empire.  Over  Babylon  he  had  watched  with 
especial  pride.  He  may  well  have  felt  and 
spoken  as  the  Hebrew  sacred  book  represents: 
"la  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might 
of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty?"' 
Over  Borsippa,  also,  did  he  turn  his  gaze 
and  make  his  boast,  and  to  it  he  also  gave 
works  of  reconstruction.  In  Borsippa  the 
pyramidal  temple  of  E-ur-imtn-an-ki,  "the  house 
of  the  seven  quarters  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,"  had  fallen  into  partial  ruin.  It  ha*l 
been  originally  intemled  when  it  was  built 
to  make  it  consist  of  seven  stages  from  earth 
to  its  topmost  pinnacle.  The  final  stage  had, 
however,  not  been  added  at  all,  according  ia 
Nebuchadrezzar's  statement  on  the  subject. 
That  alone  would  have  tempted  the  building 
king  to  a  work  of  completion.  But  besides 
this  the  building  wa.s  now  in  ba<l  repair.  The 
account  of  it  which  Nebuchadrezzar  gives  is 
very  instructive  as  showing  the  process  and 
the  cause  of  decay  in  Babylonian  constructions.* 
He  says  that  the  water  drains  were  out  of 
order,  and  that  therefore  the  rains  had  broken 

>  Dnn.  iv.  3". 

■The  Bomicipn  liit>rririliun.  1   R.  51.  So.   1.  Wjiickl.^r.  op.  eif..  pp. 
£2-S6.     LanK^nu,  .Veubahjitoniiche  Konietinttltri/ten,  No.  11.  p|>-  Wt,  fl. 
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down  its  walls,  and  the  outer  covering  of  burnt 
bricks  had  burst  open.  Though  Babylonia 
was  a  rainless  land  in  the  sense  that  it  had 
no  regular  rains  of  value  to  the  husbandman, 
it  was  subject  to  torrential  downpours  of  water. 
If  this  was  not  rapidly  and  completely  carried 
off,  it  soaked  in  between  the  burnt  facing  and 
the  xmbumt  filling  of  the  walls  and  caused  a 
bulging,  which  was  liable  to  end  in  a  downfall 
of  the  wall.  To  such  pass  had  this  building 
corae.  Nebuchadrezzar  now  rebuilt  the  struc- 
ture, supplying  new  strength  to  it  without 
taking  it  dcftvn  to  its  foundations,  as  he  had 
done  repeatedly  in  other  cases.  When  tlms 
restored  he  capped  it  with  the  new  story  to 
bring  it  to  tlie  required  symmetrical  height. 
In  like  manner  he  rebuilt  or  restored  tlie  re- 
maining temples  of  the  city.  To  these  works 
of  peace  he  added  a  work  of  preparation  for 
defense  in  war  by  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Bor- 
sippa  on  the  same  general  scale  and  plan  as 
those  of  Babylon. 

In  the  reconstruction  and  adornment  of  the 
temples  of  E-sagila  at  Babylon  and  of  E-zida 
at  Borsippa  Nebuchadrezzar  had  honored  the 
most  ancient  and  most  venerated  of  all  the 
shrines  of  the  Babylonian  people.  Other  tem- 
ples might  and  did  possess  great  renown  in 
this  or  that  city;  these  were  honored  wherever 
the  name  of  Babylonia  went,  and  wherever 
its  people  had  joys  or  sorrows.    In  these  temples 
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the  king  worshiped.  He  had  now  made  tiiem 
worthy  of  the  gods  who  had  made  him  great. 
But  he  likeflTse  owed  debts  to  otlier  gods  and 
to  the  citizens  of  other  cities.  He  therefore 
carried  on  restorations  of  templee  in  other 
cities,  among  which  he  especially  enumerates 
Hippar,  Larsa,  Ur,  Dilbat,  Baz,  and  Uruk.* 
On  the  bricks  which  he  laid  in  every  temple 
he  stamped  his  name  and  royal  titles,  and 
from  everj-  niin  in  Babylonia  which  these 
later  daj'^s  have  ojiened  and  explored,  however 
lightly,  bricks  have  come  bearing  the  stamp 
of  this  king.  It  would  appear  that  not  only 
in  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  in  the  few 
which  he  especially  enumerates,  but  in  every 
other  city,  small  or  great,  in  his  own  land,  he 
had  either  built  or  restored.  Like  unto  him 
in  this  particular  no  king  his  equal  had  ever 
reigned  in  Babylonia. 

In  the  year  562  Nebuchadrezzar  died.  Of 
lus  lost  years  we  know  nothing  but  continued 
building,  and  of  his  last  da>'s  and  the  final 
cause  of  his  death  we  have  no  Babylonian 
record.  The  story  of  the  book  of  Daniel' 
that  his  great  pride  had  a  deep  fall,  and  that 
his  reason  was  lost,  and  that  he  was  left  to 
suffer  of  a  madness  which  made  him  conceive 
himself  a  beast  of  the  held,  finds  no  menlJun 
in  any  record  of  his  own  race.'    It  might  well 

<  Sn  the  Ipxia  pnunKTulcd  Bbovp. 

'  (Ji.ii.  iif.  :!1,  IT. 
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be  a  day  of  mourning  in  all  Babylon  when  the 
great  king  died.  Unto  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth  he  had  made  the  name  of  Babylon  great. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  concerning 
his  merits  and  success  as  a  man  of  war.  In 
taking  a  view  of  his  whole  personality  there 
are  to  be  added  to  this  several  other  points 
of  weight.  His  building  operations  were  so 
extensive  that  in  this  particular  he  outranks 
all  who  preceded  him,  whether  in  Assyria  or 
in  Babylonia.  For  the  most  part  these  works 
were  beneficent,  though  the  execution  of  them 
must  have  cost  much  human  life  and  terrible 
suffering  of  fatigue  and  oppression.  That  he 
added  to  this  love  for  the  constructively  beau- 
tiful an  interest  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences 
is  clear  enough  from  the  books  which  have 
come  down  to  us  out  of  the  great  collections 
in  his  own  and  other  cities.  These  are  evidences 
also  enough  that  he  was  a  patron  of  letters 
and  science,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that 
great  Assyrian  founder  of  libraries,  Ashur- 
banipal.  A  man  of  blood  and  iron  it  has  been 
already  sufficiently  shown  that  he  was.  His 
punishment  of  Zedekiah  is  to  be  placed  with 

cbadreiiar  falliDg  into  a  itate  of  wealmen.  altered  bis  (tnumer  of) 
life  when  be  bad  reisned  forty-three  yeara;  whereupon  hii  ion.  Evil- 
merodach,  obtained  the  Idngdom"  (Apitm,  i,  20),  Eueebius  alio  has 
a  curious  story  of  Nebuchadreiasr'a  end:  "On  a  certain  occaaioD  the 
Idas  weot  up  to  the  roof  of  his  palace,  and,  after  propheaying  nf  the 
coming  of  (he  Feraiaii  Cyrus  and  his  conqueet  of  Babylon,  suddenly 
disappeared"  (Prop.,  ix.  41,  Ckrm.,  i,  SB).  See  Schrader,  "I>ie  Sace 
vom  Wahnsinn  Nebukadneian."  Jalab.  far  Pmt.  Tktologie,  va,  pp. 
629.  B.,  and  compare  FTince,  Commtnlary  on  Ihe  Book  af  DanM,  pp.  32-^. 
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the  very  worst  instances  of  savagery  in  all 
that  history.  But  it  is  just  t«  remember  that 
I!odekiali  Iiad  broken  an  oath,  and  so  may  be 
considered  as  ha\'inK  offended  against  the  great 
god  Mtu'duk,  and  that  in  a  ni08t  vital  point. 
Further  than  ttiis  there  is  no  other  instance 
of  great  cruelty  known  to  us;  and  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice  that  we  find  no  case  of  cruelty 
practiced  .solely  from  bloodthirstiness,  and  in 
repulsive  fashions,  as  was  so  often  the  case 
in  the  reigns  of  certain  Assyrian  kings  like 
Ashumazirpal. 

To  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  faults  Nebuchad- 
rezzar added  deep  piety.  He  was  a  polytheist, 
worsliii)ing  especially  Marduk,  god  of  the 
miglity  temple  of  E-sagila  in  Babylon,  and 
Nabu,  god  of  the  great  temple  E-zida  in  Bor- 
sippa.  He  was,  however,  careful  to  pay  due 
homage  to  gods  many  and  lords  many  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  his  empire,  and  to  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  likewise  dedicated  temples. 

When  lie  died  there  died  also  the  real  iwwer 
to  live  and  grow  in  his  empire.  He  left  no 
son  like  hiinself,  and  the  Chaldean  people 
were  unable  to  produce  another  man  worthy 
to  sit  upon  his  throne  and  sway  his  scepter. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  LAST  TBAH8  OF  THE   CHALDEAN  EMPIRE 

The  throne  of  Babylon,  which  Nebuchad- 
rezzar had  made  so  potent  a  force  in  the  world, 
was  occupied  at  once  upon  his  death  by  Amil- 
Marduk,  the  biblical  Evil-merodach^  (man  or 
servant  of  Marduk),  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (561-560  B.  C).  So  strong  had  been 
Nebuchadrezzar's  hold  upon  the  people  that 
there  was  no  attempt  at  disturbances  in  the 
transfer  of  power  to  his  son. 

Of  hia  reign  we  know  almost  nothing,  for 
no  inscriptions  of  his  own  have  been  found. 
Two  allusions  from  the  outside  give  our  only 
possible  view  of  his  brief  reign.  The  first  of 
these  comes,  as  so  much  of  our  information 
of  his  father's  reign,  from  the  Hebrews.  The 
writer  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings'  states 
that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
he  took  the  Hebrew  exile  out  of  prison.  From 
that  time  Jehoiachin  enjoyed  the  fare  of  a 

■  2  Kinv  zxT,  27;  Jer.  lii,  31 ;  LXX  teada  VAiat-iiapuSl^  and  BeroBioB 
has  the  form  ' Kiuf^tapoMoiief.  See  Baupt,  "Ueber  Aen  Halbvocal  u 
In  Asayriseheii."  Zt&tArift  fBr  AnyrioloQie,  ii,  pp.  206,  264,  ff. 

1 2  Kinsa  xzv,  27-30;  oompue  Jn.  lii,  31-34. 
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king  and  wore  the  garments  of  royalty  in 
exchange  for  the  prison  garb  which  he  had 
worn  80  long.  Of  this  act  of  mercy,  which  is, 
however,  not  inconsistent  with  the  remaining 
facts  concerning  this  king,  there  is  no  other 
record.  To  Berossos'  we  owe  the  remaining 
reference  to  this  reign.  He  saj-s  that  Evil- 
merodach  ruled  unlawfully  and  tyrannically. 
It  may  be  that  the  release  of  Jehoiachin  was 
one  expression  of  unlawful  nile,  and  that  it 
was  the  priestly  or  the  national  party  whoee 
feeling  toward  the  king  Berossos  expresses.' 
Such  men  would  naturally  hate  a  king  who 
showed  any  feeling  of  sympathy  or  help  for 
the  accursed  people  who  had  cost  Babylon  so 
dear  in  lives  and  treasure  for  their  subduiitg. 
For  this  or  some  other  cause  Evil-merodach 
lost  the  loyalty  of  enough  of  his  subjects  to 
make  successful  a  plot  against  his  life.  In 
the  second  full  year  of  his  reign  he  was  assas- 
sinated. His  reign  left  no  mark  ufjon  his 
country's  history,  but  the  violent  end  of  his 
life  was  an  ominous  portent  of  the  desperate 
days  that  were  in  the  future.     The  assassina- 

■  BolnsKia.  Frag.  14.  in  Mullnr-Didot,  Fraa-  Rit.  One.,  li,  p.  GOT 
(rompan^  flunohiiw.  <:hmn.,  49,  23,  ff,),  BSyn  of  Eva-niprrMliirh,  T/wofif 
rAv  wpoy^ATuv  av^^u^  kqi  aBef-yu^.  Thiv  Av&fiui  in  Bupporlod  by  tbe  SUtl^ 
ol  Nalxiniiluit  Isuii  Die  InHArifl  Het  UtrU  Nalnnta'ui't,  van  L.  MoMr- 
whnu'ill,  pp.  16.30).  whinh  rrpmcDla  this  king  bd(]  Labaahi-Muduk 
•■  Uobreakpn  (kc  col.  v.  tint*  33.  34). 

'  TifW  idmchichU,  ii,  pii.  IS".  464)  *rijiipa  Ihat  tht>  rtwlonlion  o[  Jcfcoi- 
4chiii  iliMMi  not  fit  thp  character  of  Evil-mcrodnrrh  nor  the  otba  tiima- 
olugical  indications,  and  IhorcforK  prnpowa  to  aacribc  it  lo  NerialiMor. 
TIm  pglal  i*,  ho<r«i-i<r.  ool  well  tskfO. 
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tion  of  a  king  makes  the  dark  periods  of  Assyrian 
history  cry  out  a  warning  to  the  Chaldeans. 

The  plan  for  the  slaying  of  Amil-Marduk 
had  been  devised  by  Nergal-shar-usur  (Nerig- 
Ussor — that  is,  "Nergal,  protect  the  king"), 
and  had  probably  been  executed  by  him  or 
upon  his  order.  He  now  became  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  had  likewise  a  brief  reign  (559-555 
B.  C).  He  was  an  influential  man  long  before 
the  death  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  He  it  was, 
probably,  who  appeared  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  war  of  Nebuchadrezzar,'  holding  the  office 
of  raiMnag,  and  ei^aging  in  important  dip- 
lomatic duties.  His  family  was  influential 
in  business  affairs,  as  the  numerous  contract 
tablets^  from  that  period  abundantly  testify. 
Whatever  his  origin  may  have  been,  he  had 
at  least  the  station,  or  the  power,  to  gain 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  daughter  in 
marriage.  In  his  most  important  inscription^ 
he  calls  his  father  Bel-shum-ishkun,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  So  far  as  his  ability  would 
permit  he  followed  in  all  things  the  example 
of  the  great  king  who  had  made  the  empire; 
his  inscriptions  even  being  in  a  similar  style. 

'  Jer.  nxii.  3. 

■  See,  tor  example,  Strasamuer,  Intclnifleti  Km  Nabuehodonotor, 
Rania  ton  Babylon,  No.  83,  p,  63  (tTaiulatod  by  Pdaer,  Keilintdirift. 
BM..  iv,  p.  187.  No.  I) ;  No.  206,  pp.  160.  160  (tnnBlBl«d  by  Peiser, 
op,  eil.,  p.  106.  No.  ixiv). 

■  The  Ripley  Cylinder,  published  by  Budge,  Proceedings  of  the  SocUtu 
of  Bihliatl  Arcfuxatom.  ».  P"rt  3  (IraniJatrd  by  Bi'i'>ld,  Keiliiischn'fl. 
Bibl.,  ii.  pari  2.  77.  R.).  lAngdoo,  A'eubabvlonudu  Kanigtinadiriften, 
NeriKliaaar,  No.  2,  pp.  214-210. 
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His  pride,  likewise,  was  in  the  adornment 
and  the  increase  of  Bal>yIoii,  and  his  first  con- 
eern  was  to  beautify  the  temple  E-sagUa. 
Before  its  doors  had  Htuod  great  bronze  dragons, 
to  warn  away  the  evil;  these  he  covered  with 
silver.  The  temple  E-zida  of  liorsiijpa  he 
also  decorated  and  beautified.  In  tiicsc  works 
he  honored  the  gods  who  had  brought  him 
from  tlic  world  of  commerce  even  to  the  rule 
of  an  empire,  and  to  them  he  pays  the  tribute 
of  words  of  passionate  devotion,  heaping  word 
upon  word  of  prayer  and  of  praise.  It  remained 
only  now  that  he  should  accomplish  some 
work  for  the  canal  system  of  Babylon.  In 
this  his  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  courae 
of  the  canal  upon  whicli  the  city  was  built, 
this  being  a  channel  of  the  Euphrates  itself, 
which  was  now  changed  so  that,  as  in  former 
times,  it  should  pass  directly  by  the  temple 
of  E-eagila.  The  eastern  arm  of  the  canal  was 
also  walled  up,  that  its  current  might  flow 
vnih  sweet  water,  unmixed  with  sand. 

The  residence  of  Nergal-shar-uaur  was  in 
the  same  palace  as  that  of  Nebuchadrezzar, 
and  in  this  he  carried  on  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements.  The  first  of  them  con- 
cerned its  foxmdations,  which  the  canal  had 
made  unsafe,  and  the  last  of  tiiem  were  put 
upon  the  lofty  summit  of  the  building.  In 
these  works  the  chief  i>jirt  was  played  by  the 
ever-present  brick,  but  mention  is  made  also 


« 
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of  the  cedar  beams,  which  came,  as  before, 
from  the  Lebanon. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  life  of  Nergal- 
shar-usur  of  any  wars  throughout  his  empire. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  probable  that  he  could 
have  reigned  without  any  disturbances  re- 
quiring for  their  suppression  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
to  say  nothing  of  war;  in  this  he  followed  the 
former  usage.  Whether  a  warrior  himself  or 
not,  he  kept  his  empire  intact,  and  the  Chaldean 
power  suffered  no  loss  from  that  which  Nebu- 
chadrezzar had  won.  Better  even  than  was 
to  be  expected  did  the  empire  sustain  itself. 

The  oft-repeated  prayer'  of  Nergal-shar-usur 
for  a  long  reign  was  not  granted.  In  556  his 
life  ended,  and  his  son  succeeded  him.  Labashi- 
Marduk,  whose  name  puzzled  even  Berossos 
and  the  Greeks  in  general,  who  represent  it 
as  Labassarachos,  or  Labarosoarchodos,  was  but 
a  youth^  when  he  became  king.  At  once  he 
became  the  subject  of  a  conspiracy,  directed 
against  him,  says  tradition,  because  he  dis- 
played evil  traits  of  character.  That  thra 
reason  was  a  mere  excuse  for  a  deep  plot  of 
the  priesthood  to  wrest  the  throne  from  his 

■  So,  for  example,  "0  Marduk.  great  lord,  gjonouB  EnlJl  of  the  eodi, 
ligbt  of  Uie  goda,  bis  fathen;  may  I,  according  to  thy  exalted  unchange- 
able command,  enjoy  the  ^ory  of  the  houoe  which  I  have  built,  may 
I  attain  unto  old  age  in  it"  (Cambridge  CyliDdet,  col.  il,  lines  31-34). 

>BeroM06  calls  him  iroif  (Frag.  14,  MQUcr-Didot,  op.  cii.,  ii,  p.  EOT). 
and  tbi«  is  coDfirmed  by  the  Nabonidua  Stele,  coU.  iv  and  v.  Bee 
MraBeiBchmidt,  op.  cat.,  p.  IS. 
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hands  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Labaijhi- 
Marduk  rcignfid  but  nine  monllis  (566),  and 
was  then  killed.  His  successor  was  not  a 
Chaldean  at  all,  but  a  native  Babylonian  not 
related  to  the  reigning  house,  and  this  in- 
creases the  probability  that  beneath  these 
events  lay  schemes  which  were  slowly  working 
oiit  toward  ruin.  Plot  and  counterplot  would 
not  add  strength  to  the  empire,  and  assas- 
sination boded  ill  to  a  stable  government. 

As  soon  as  Labashi-Marduk  was  dead  the 
conspirators  chose  as  king  a  man  who  had 
participated  in  the  revolution,  for  such  it 
undoubtedly  wa*.  The  man  chosen  to  ascend 
tlie  throne  was  Nabonidus  (Nabu-naidu,  the 
god  "Nabu  is  glorious"),  a  man  of  distinguished 
]w)sition.  His  father  was  Nabu-balat«u-iqbi,' 
to  whom  is  given  the  same  title  as  Nergal- 
shar-usur  had  added  to  his  father's  name. 
Nabonidus'  was  a  man  of  piety,  beyond  even 

"Abu  Babba  CylindfT.  ool.  i.  line  6,  V  R.  M.  fCedintehn/l.  HAL, 
iii.  pari  'i,  p,  U7.  Ijuiitiion.  MivbafiiiloniMflu  KdRten>ucAr\/Irn.  Ns- 
horii'l.  No.  1.  iH'.  ai8.  219. 

■The  dim?!  nourea  for  Knhoniduii't  rriKii  an  the  loUotring:  (s)  Aim 
Bkbha  t'yUndrr.  RODix-rniii«  the  rmiiiciiiloiu.  In  Hurriui  atid  Si^ifuir. 
A  cyltrirliT  iti  llirMt  mlunuiH  with  I51>  litif*  tn  hII.  Br)li«h  MiiArum  H?, 
7-14.  10'^.  published  lir»i  V  R.  (A.  Truudilpfatcd  Kod  tnuiilaird  t<y 
PeiMpr.  KnlitifehTifllielir  HMinlhrk.  in,  purt  2,  pp.  Ofi  UNi.  Ijuicdum. 
IVeiihnltilimiJirhr  K/miotinnrhriflrn.  NtiViiinifl,  No,  I,  pp,  Sl^SStl,  (h) 
KcMorulioD  uf  tbt  tcniplo  iti  Sippur.  Brilufa  Miucuni  Itl-T-I.  9.  Pub- 
Iwhod  Ant  by  DiMold,  frootudingt  of  Ota  Soeitlti  a/  BAlieal  Ardmalaaii, 
January.  IKND.  plau*  I  aitd  II.  pp.  HtC.  d.  LttngdoD.  op,  til..  XHboDid, 
No.  3,  pp.  230-23S.  (o)  R«-buildiiiB  ol  the  tomplo  of  Ebam  in  Una. 
BHtuh  Mtucma,  afr-4-30.  3.  Braold.  ojx.  or.,  ptnlm  UI-V.  Lancdoo. 
OIL  nil..  NalHinitl.  Na.  3,  pp.  2Si-24.t.  (4)  K^mmian  irf  the  tonvto 
of  Shajunsb  &nd  Anunit,     BriTiah  Muw^uin,  K.   li^H^.     rubliabn]  1  R. 
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Figure  1.   Cylinder  of  NiibonWus  (SIW-SSS  B.  C.\ 
Olio  4>r  four  round  in  thi'  (■onut*  of  tlic  Uti:  '' 
Sill  (tlifiiiioongiKi)  At  MugiiHr  (Ur  of  tlieC'li... 
Brilixh  MuM-uin.    The  innrripiion  mcutiuritf  tlic  iwly 
king:s,  I'r-Eiit^ur  niid  Diiiigi,  and  nltudi'S  to  titiUhaz* 
z«r,  "thi"  lirsUUim  son,  tlie  issue  of  my  tHxly." 

Figure  2.  Cylinder  of  Ncbutliadreixjir  II  (604- 
602  B.  C).  One  of  the  sc-rii's  in  ilii,-  BriiLsli  Museum 
containing  huU<UQf;  inm-ripljons  of  the  king.  BriUiUi 
Muspum.  No.  yiI42. 

Figure  3.    Cylinder  of  Nabonidua,  conlainirtf;  tlie 
.   famous  allusion  to  Naram  Sin^  see  vol.  i,  p.  494. 

(Ttipso  three  from  photographii  by  W.  A.  Maiwcii 
&  Co.,  Ix)ndon.] 
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the  example  of  the  Chaldeans  who  had  pre- 
ceded htm.  He  was  a  builder  of  temples  and 
a  restorer  of  them,  and  this  appears  to  have 
absorbed  his  chief  energies.  This  work  he 
carried  on  ui  a  different  and  in  a  more  thorough 
way  than  either  Nebuchadrezzar  or  Nergal- 
sfaar-usur.  These  have  been  content  to  take 
down  a  ruined  temple  to  its  foundations  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  and  then  to  rebuild  it  of 
a  size  and  a  magnificence  surpassing  that 
which  it  had  been.  Not  so  this  new  servant 
of  the  gods.  He  was  not  content  to  reach  merely 
the  earth's  surface  as  he  began  the  recon- 
struction of  a  temple.  His  workmen  must 
burrow  in  the  earth  xintil  the  original  founder- 
tion  stones  of  the  temple's  first  builder  were 
found.  This  was  often  no  easy  task.  As  we 
have  seen  before,  the  temples  of  Babylonia 

69.  TramiliierBted  and  trandBted  by  P«uet,  K  B.  iii,  put  2,  pp. 
SthSS.  LangdoD,  op.  cil.,  Nabonid,  No.  4,  pp.  242-261.  This  text 
contains  importaDt  chronologicnt  notircB  of  early  BabylociaD  kings. 
Bee  above,  p.  70.  (e)  ReatorstiOD  of  the  Zikkiitrat  in  Ur.  British  Mu- 
seum, K.  1680-1692.  PuUijshed  I  R.  08,  No.  1.  TnuiHliterated  and 
trBJulated  by  Peiaer,  K  B.  iii,  part  2,  pp.  04-97.  Lansdon,  op.  cit., 
Nabonid,  No.  6,  pp.  2S0-2S3.  (f)  ReiKorBtion  of  Ebsrra  in  Sippar, 
British  Miueum  81^-28,  No.  3  and  4.  Fint  pubtinhed  V  R.  66. 
TruiBlitoratMl  and  translated  by  PeiaeT,  K  B.  iii,  part  2.  pp.  108-112. 
Lansdun,  op,  al.,  Nabonid,  No.  6,  pp.  252-261.  (k)  The  preparatioo 
of  a  liara  for  Shumaafa  in  Sigipar.  Pint  puMishcd  V  R.  63.  Trans- 
lileraled  and  transtatod  in  part  by  Pciser,  K  B.  iii,  part  2,  pp.  112-119. 
See  further  Jastrow,  Religion  BahvUmient  und  AaiyrieTH,  ii,  pp  262- 
263.  LanBdoQ,  op.  cU.,  Nabonid,  No.  7,  pp.  262-267.  (h)  The  Stela 
(commonly  called  Nabonidus-Constantinople),  and  of  the  hiebeat 
hintorical  importance.  Published  by  Scheil.  RecueU  de  Travaui.  iviil, 
and  ill  improved  form  by  MeeKrachmidt.  ISiiteUunoen  d«r  Pordenuiof- 
itchen  OaeUtdiaft,  1W)6,  1.  Sw  also  Jaatrow,  Rdigion,  ii,  pp.  267- 
271.     Langdon,  op.  eil.,  Nabonid,  No.  8,  pp.  270-289. 
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were  constantly  in  decay,  and  this  lod  to  re- 
peated restorations.  These  restorations  must 
often  have  left  the  work  of  previous  builders 
covered  with  debris  and  difficult  to  find.  In 
many  rebuildings  the  site  even  of  the  temple 
was  partly  or  wholly  changed.  Amid  all  these 
difficulties  and  discouragements  his  work  went 
on.  In  almost  every  case  the  foundation 
stones  were  found  at  last,  and  the  king's  name 
who  had  caused  the  first  stone  to  be  laid  was 
then  read,  and  a  careful  record  made  of  the 
fact.  The  finding  of  these  names  of  ancient 
kings  led  to  a  study  of  the  historical  records 
of  the  past,  which  the  royal  libraries  still  pre- 
served. Out  of  the  study  of  these  ancient 
inscriptions  the  historiographers  of  the  court 
of  Nabonidus  gradually  learned  the  dates  of 
past  events  of  importance  and  the  order  of 
the  events  themselves. 

The  next  step  in  this  interesting  develop- 
ment was  to  state,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nabon- 
idus, that  such  and  such  a  king's  name  had 
been  found,  and  that  the  king  had  reigned  so  | 
many  years  before  the  king  who  was  now  I 
renewing  their  fallen  works.  These  notices  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus  make  his  inscrij*- 
tions  of  surpassing  value  to  the  student  of 
the  past.'  No  longer  arc  building  inscriptions 
dreary  wastes  of  boasting  words;  out  of  them 
come   names   buried   otherwise   in   the  mists 

■  8w  kl)i>V)>.  Ixwk  i,  elmp.  liil.  vul.  1.  pp.  493,  8. 
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of  the  past.  These  names  atso  have  their 
proper  perspective,  for  the  royal  scribe  has 
written  with  them  the  number  of  years  before 
Nabonidus  they  had  Hved.  But  for  these 
notices  many  a  definitely  known  king  whose 
own  inscriptions  have  later  greeted  the  ex- 
plorer's spade  could  not  be  assigned  his  proiJer 
place  in  the  development  of  his  country's 
political  history.  His  own  texts  bear  no  allu- 
sion, at  times,  to  his  ancestors,  and  no  liiiii 
as  to  his  chronological  position.  But  the 
scribes  of  Nabonidus  had  lists  uf  kings,  now 
lost,  and  were  able  at  once  to  locate  these 
monarchs  in  their  proper  place.  Whether  con- 
sciously or  not,  Nabonidus  thus  became  a 
patron  of  letters  and  history,  and  made  all 
his  race  debtor  to  him  for  his  archaeological 
researches  among  ruined  palaces  and  t-emples. 
Former  monarchs  who  held  ]K)ssession  of  Baby- 
lon had  been  eager  to  have  researches  pursued 
into  the  history  of  the  past,  but  only  that 
their  own  names  might  be  connected  with 
I'cal  or  supposed  ancestors  of  renown.'  To 
this  weakness  there  is  no  analogy  in  Nabonidus. 
His  inscriptions  are  burdened  more  with  the 
names  of  gods  than  of  men,  and  with  no  hero 
of  the  past  does  he  attempt  to  cumiect  his 
own  lineage. 

These  archieological  researches  were  interest- 
ing to  Nabonidus  and  the  scholars  of  his  court, 

'So.  (or  o-uniiilo.  t'liorhuddoii.    Sro  ntxjw.  i>|i.  141,  142. 
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but  they  a)>i>ear  to  have  worked  ill  for  tiie 
state.  The  kln^  must  have  given  himself  to 
them  to  the  loss  of  time,  etiergj',  ai»d  enthusi- 
asm for  the  duties  of  kingcraft,  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  given  Httle  heed.  He  did  not 
reside  in  Babylon  at  all,  but  at  Tema,*  pi-ob- 
ably  an  insignificant  place,  unth  no  other 
influence  in  history.  There  he  spent  his  time 
absorbed  in  great  plans  of  building  and  of 
restoration,  enrapt  by  the  work  of  his  scholars, 
who  were  disentangling  the  threads  Uiat  led 
away  into  the  dawn  of  human  history,  and 
devoted  to  prayers  and  good  works  before 
the  gods.  Imagination  conceives  him  not  as 
busied  with  concerns  of  state  in  the  capital 
or  at  the  head  of  an  army  seeking  new  terri- 
tory or  defending  old,  but  rather  as  going 
about  his  lands  watching  the  progress  of  work 
upon  a  temple,  or  stepping  down  into  excava- 
tions to  look  upon  the  inscribed  name  of  some 
old  king  which  no  eye  had  seen  for  thousands 
of  years.  Though  there  is  no  clear  statement 
in  his  records  to  this  effect,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  great  concerns  of  state  were 
left  to  his  son,  Bel-shar-usur  ("Bel  protect 
the  king,"  the  biblical  Belshazzar),  who  was 
a  sort  of  regent  during  probably  a  large  part 
of  the  reign.  That  the  position  of  Bel-aiiar- 
usur  was  unusual  ajiixiars  quite  clearly  from 

'  PiuclifiB  {Tmnaartioni  of  thf  Sotiely  of  BMual  Arehaolon.  vU,  IJJ) 
thv  (urllitr  Bbbcd,  BtitrOgt  tvr  AtryriologU,  ii,  p.  23S,  loolnotc 
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the  manner  of  the  allusions  to  him  in  Na- 
bonidus'B  inscriptions.  At  the  end  of  some  of 
them  his  name  is  coupled  in  the  prayers  with 
that  of  Nabonidus,  and  blessings  are  espe- 
cially invoked  upon  him.'  No  such  usage  as 
this  appears  m  any  other  text,  and  there  must 
be  a  specific  reason  for  it,  which  it  is  simplest 
to  find  in  hie  regency.  This  is  supported, 
likewise,  by  the  otherwise  inexplicable  con- 
duct of  Nabonidus  during  the  most  threatening 
situation  in  all  the  history  of  Babylon.  When 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  as  will  be  shown  later,  was 
approaching  the  city  he  remmned  in  retirement 
at  Tema,  and  gave  over  the  control  and  leader- 
ship completely  to  Bel-shar-usur.  By  this 
r^ency  of  Belshazzar  is  also  explained  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  tradition  preserved  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  which  makes  Belshazzar,^ 
and  not  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon. 
That  it  had  a  historic  basis  there  is  at  least 
this  reason  to  beUeve. 

As  we  have  no  historic  accounts  of  evraits  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  those  years 
from  the  slight  notices  which  are  given  them 
in  his  own  inscriptions — and  these  notices  are 

'So,  for  example:  "From  Bin  ftgainat  thy  gieat  godhead  gumrd  me, 
■md  sraot  nH),  *■  a  sift,  life  For  muiy  days,  aud  in  the  heart  of  Bel- 
■haiiar.  my  firetbom  son.  the  offipring  of  my  heart,  estaUish  rever- 
ence for  Uiy  great  godbead.  May  he  not  incline  to  ain,  but  enjoy  the 
fiillneBg  of  life"  (small  inscription  of  Ur,  col.  ii,  linea  20-31.  Langdon, 
fi'nihahj/lonuckt  KOnigrinmhrifiai,  Nabonid,  No.  G,  pp.  252.  263). 

>  Dan.  V.  1,  30.  31. 
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naturally    concerned    primarily    with   building. 
At   Uie  beginning  of  every  inscription    after  'I 
Ills  title  of  king  of  Babylon  Nabonidus  is  care- 
ful alwajTi  to  add   tiie   words,   "Preserver    of  ' 
E-sagila  and  E-zlda,"  thus  connecting  his  name 
continually   with   the   greatest   shrines    of    liis 
race.    It  was  not,  however,  in  these  Iavo  temples 
that    liis   chiefest    interest    centered.      It    was 
perhaiJs   useful   for   reasons   of   state    that    he 
should  thus  appear  as  their  patron,  but   he 
did  not  show  to  either  a  reverence  more  real 
than  words.    He  did  not  even  ]my  to  B^sagila 
the  annual  New  Year's  visit,  which  was  an  act 
sacredly  followed  by  the  kings  who  had  ruled 
before  him.    His    devotion  was  paid  the  more 
to    other   shrines,    in    other   cities.      For    this 
there  was  some  justification  to  be  found    in 
their  almost  complete  neglect  by  recent  gen- 
erations.   None  the  less  is  this  custom  of  Na- 
bonidus  surprising  in  a  Babylonian  king. 

Perhaps  the  chief  work  of  Nabonidus  was 
the  restoration,  the  rebuilding,  indeed,  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  E-babbara,  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Sippar.  Forty-five  years  before,  Neb- 
uchadrezzar had  restored  this  temple,  probably 
to  honor  tlie  iieoplo  of  Sippar  and  attach  them 
loyally  to  his  person.  Its  walls  were  now 
fallen,  and  in  this  we  see  a  curious  comment 
either  upon  the  carelessness  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's workmen  or  (he  partial  character  of 
his  restoration.    No  such  work  as  that  would 
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satisfy  the  careful  Nabonidus.  The  sun  god 
Shamasb  was  first  supplied  with  temporary 
quarters  for  his  occupancy.  Then  the  temple 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  foundations 
examined  for  the  name  of  the  first  builder. 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  not  found  it  when  his 
restorations  were  made,  and  it  was  not  found 
now  until  the  excavations  had  been  carried 
far  beneath  the  surface.  It  was  sought  with 
passionate  zeal,  the  king  summoning  in  council 
the  elders,  the  mathematicians,  the  wise  men, 
the  indwellers  in  the  Temple  academy,  and 
the  augurs  of  the  great  gods,  while  prayers 
rose  within  and  tears  flowed  without.  Then, 
at  last,  appeared  the  old  comer  stone,  and 
upon  it  the  name  of  Naram-Sin  who  had  caused 
it  to  be  laid  three  thousand  two  hundred 
years  before,  as  the  king's  savants  declared.^ 
"Then,"  says  the  king,  "my  heart  rejoiced, 
my  face  shone."  In  such  words  would  an 
Assyrian  king  have  celebrated  a  bloody  vic- 
tory over  men  who  died  to  save  their  own 
firesides!  Then  exactly  upon  that  same  site, 
moving  an  inch  neither  this  way  nor  that, 
the  stone  was  laid  again,  with  all  splendor 
of  ceremony  and  of  honor.  Above  it  rose  the 
new  temple  more  splendid  than  the  old.  For 
its  roof  no  less  than  five  thousand  cedar  beams 
were  required,  while  still  more  of  the  precious 
wood  had  to  be  used  for  its  great  doors.    So 

>  See  above,  vol.  i,  p.  4H. 
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the  new  temple  waa  finished,  and  into  it  was 
the  god  Shamash  led  by  the  hand  of  Nabon- 
idus,  with  rejoicing,  with  display  of  all  devo- 
tion, and  with  prayers  to  Shamash  that  his 
care  might  be  about  the  king  who  had  thus 
honored  him. 

At  about  the  same  time,  and  perlia|>ti  inintedi- 
ately  afterward,  Nabonidus  began  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  R-ulmuMh,  the  slirine  of  the 
goddess  Anunit,  in  the  city  of  Sippar-Auunit. 
In  the  same  manner  as  before  he  sought  the 
foundation  stone,  but  this  time  without  such 
intenee  earnestnesB,  and  also  without  success, 
lie  was  satisfied  witli  tiio  iliscovery  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  Shasai'akti-Shuriash,'  upon 
whit'li  he  laid  anew  tlie  foundations,  and  then 
reorpef<>d  the  tfm|>Ie.  To  this  new  home  the 
goddecw  was  iiilrotluced  with  gift-s  and  with 
prayers.  Not  for  himself  only  were  these  pra>'ers 
offered,  but  also  for  tlie  future.  It  was  the 
desire  of  Nabonidus  that  in  the  days  to  come 
other  kingH  might  be  raised  up  to  rebuild 
the  temple  when  his  work  should  have  out- 
lived its  days  and  the  teitiple  again  be  in  decay. 

But  there  were  other  groat  works  yet  to 
be  done,  and  ttte  plans  of  the  king  for  build- 
ing not  emjiires,  but  temples,  had  full  sway 
in  his  active  mind.  His  thoughts  were  con- 
tinually turning  far  away  from  Babylon  and 
its  neighboring  cities  to  a  great  city   in    the 

■  StH  atKivB,  v<il.  i,  p,  493. 
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far  north.  Harran,  a  name  once  great  in 
the  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  had  for  centuries  been  of  little 
moment.  The  Median  hordes  had  ruined  its 
streets  and  buildings,  and  destroyed  its  com- 
mercial importance.  The  great  temple  of  Sin, 
the  holiest  shrine  in  all  the  north  country,  a 
temple  bound  by  ancient  ties  to  the  great 
temple  of  Sin  in  Ur  of  the  south  land,  was 
in  ruins.  The  Medes  had  passed  by,  and  as 
in  their  hearts  there  was  no  reverence  for 
Sin,  his  temple  fell  before  their  destructive 
wave,  and  lay  a  (lastly  heap  of  ruins,  its 
bricks  melting  away  into  mud.  To  the  eye 
of  reason  it  might  seem  as  though  the  power 
of  Sin  were  small  that  he  could  not  even  defend 
his  own  house  from  such  despoilers.  But  not 
so  to  the  faith  of  Nabonidus,  for  to  his  thought 
Sin  had  been  angry  and  had  suffered  the  Medes 
(nay,  had  caused  them)  to  break  down  his  house. 
How  better  could  he  punish  his  worshipers,  if 
that  were  his  will,  than  to  take  away  from  their 
hearts  the  solace  of  worship  in  his  temple? 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Na- 
bonidus he  dreamed  a  dream.  Before  him, 
as  in  a  vision,  stood  the  great  gods  Marduk 
and  Sin.  Then  spoke  Marduk  and  said,  "Na- 
bonidus, king  of  Babylon,  with  thy  horses 
and  thy  wagons,  brii^  briclu,  build  E-Khulk- 
hul,  and  let  Sin,  the  great  lord,  have  his  dwell- 
ing therein."     In  fear  answered  Nabonidus, 
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"The  temple,  which  thou  hast  commanded 
me  to  build,  the  Median  hordes  surround  it, 
and  strong  are  his  forces."  But  answered 
Marduk,  "The  Median  hordes,  of  whom  tiiuu 
siwakest.  they,  their  country,  and  the  kings 
their  allies  are  no  more."'  Before  the  great 
god  had  commanded  the  rebuilding  of  this 
temple  he  had  arranged  to  remove  the  obstacle 
of  a  warlike  force.  It  was  well  that  he  hud. 
An  Assyrian  king  would  have  attacked  any 
force  about  an  honored  god's  temple,  driven 
it  away,  and  then  rebuilt;  90  would  the  old 
Babylonians,  but  this  new  apostle  of  building 
would  have  none  of  war.  Even  upon  the  god's 
assurance  that  the  Medes  were  no  more  about 
Harran,  Nabonidus  shrank  in  fear  from  the 
t&dc.  At  last  duty  drove  him  on,  and  he 
oflsayed  the  great  work.  Upon  all  his  vast 
empire  he  laid  a  levy  for  men  for  the  work. 
From  Gaza,  on  the  borders  of  Egj-pt,  from  far 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the  eastern  Umita 
of  his  empire  they  came — governors,  princes, 
kings — to  help  with  the  work.  It  was  not 
long  since  the  temple  had  last  been  rebuilt, 
for  Ashurbanipal  (668-625  B.  C.)  had  rebuilt 
it  upon  the  foundations  which  Shalmaneser  HI 
(858-823  B.  C.)  had  laid.  Stronger  than  be- 
fore arose  the  great  new  walls.  Upon  them, 
for  the  roof,  were  plaeed  great  cedar  beams 

■V  R.  M.  col,   1,   Udo*  U.  S.     Compare  T*"gd"ni  Nm^abitlaniadu 
Konienntchn/len,  Nkbonid,  No.  1.  p[>.  230,  221. 
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from  the  Amanus,  while  doors  of  swcot-^raolIiiiK 
cedar  s^^ung  to  aiid  fro  uixtn  tlieir  fasletiingH. 
So  groat  was  the  glor>'  of  the  new  templo 
that  the  whole  city  of  Harran  shone  "like  Uie 
new  moon."'  In  this  new  home,  with  prayer 
and  joyful  ceremony,  was  .Sin,  with  liis  com- 
panionB,  brought,  and  another  work  of  duty 
and  honor  had  been  a<lde(]  to  ttie  glorieti  of 
the  reign  of  Nabonidus.  But  in  ail  this  there 
is  no  word  of  the  affairs  of  state.  The  gods 
were  honored,  but  what  of  men?  The  day  of 
judgment  was  slowly  moving  on.  While  Na- 
bonidus built  temples,  remained  away  from 
Babylon,  and  looked  not  u]M)n  hi.'i  army,  an- 
other people  of  a  fresh  and  almost  untried  race 
were  Inisbanding  oUI  and  seeking  new  strength 
for  the  undoing  of  all  ttiis  splendor.  The 
hour  of  their  triumph  had  almost  come. 

The  begimiings  of  new  powers  in  the  world's 
hi8tor>'  are  usually  obscure,  and  for  later  ages 
difficult  to  trace  out.  So  is  it  with  the  begin- 
nings of  that  power  which  had  slowly  been 
preparing  to  engulf  Babylonia.  Some  steps  in 
its  progress  may  now  be  regarded  as  reasonably 
clear,  and  these  must  now  be  followed.  When 
Nineveh  fell  it  was  not  at  the  behest  of  Baby- 
Ionia  only.  A  new  power,  fresh  from  a  long 
rest  and  not  wasted  by  eivilixation's  insidious 
pressure,  had  contributed  to  that  overthrow. 

■  NabonidiH.  thr  Gnat  Cylindn  of  Abu-Hahbn,  «il.  ii.  linr  25.  Com- 
pare Ketitntlmfl.  BibL,  iii,  part  2,  p.  103.  Loniidoii,  op.  eil.,  pp.  223, 
2:23. 
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This  new  people  was  the  Medes,  and  in  the 
years  tJiat  followed  the  Medes  had  not   heen 
idle.    To  them  had  fallen  in  the  partition  of 
the  As^Tian  empire  the  whole  of  the  old  land 
of    Assyria,    with    northern    Babylonia.      The 
very  ownership  of  such  territory  as  this  was 
itself  a  call  to  the  making  of  an  empire.    To  this 
the  Medes  had  set  themselves,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary  aiui  rapid  success.    While  Nebuchad- 
rezzar Uved  they  maintained  peace  with  him 
and  offered  no  threats  against  Babylonia.     To 
the  north  and  west  their  forces  spread.    These 
movcment,s  we  cannot  trace  in  detail.     From 
the  Medes,  who  were  men  of  action,  and  not 
writers  of  books,   there  have  come  to  us   no 
stories  of  conquest.     From  the  event*  whicli 
follow,  of  which  we  have  Babylonian  accounts, 
we  can  trace  with  reaaonahle  certainty,   even 
though   broadly,   their  progress.     As  early  as 
560  B.  C.  their  border  had  been  extended  as 
far  west  as  the  river  Halys,  which  served  as 
the  boundary  between  them  and  the  kingdom 
of   Lydia,   over   which   Croesus,   of  proverbial 
memory,  was  now  king  (560-546  B.  C).     If 
no  violent  end   came   to  a  victorious   people 
such  as  the  Medes  now  were,  it  could  not  be 
long  before  the  rich  plains,  the  wealthy  cities, 
and  the  great  waterways  of  Babylonia  would 
tempt  them  southward  and  the  great  clasli 
would  come.     If  to  such  brute  force  of  con- 
quest as  they  had  already  abundantly  shown 
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they  should  add  gifts  for  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, there  was  no  reason  why  all 
their  possessions  should  not  be  welded  a^ain 
into  a  great  empire,  as  the  Assyrians  had 
done  before  with  a  large  part  of  them.  Their 
king  was  now  Astyages,'  or,  as  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions  name  him,  Ishtuvegu.'  Our  knowl- 
edge of  him  is  too  scant  to  admit  of  a  judg- 
ment as  to  his  character.  A  man  of  war  of 
extraordinary  capacity  he-  certainly  was,  but 
perhaps  little  else.  However  that  may  be, 
he  was  not  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Nabo- 
nidus.  What  he  had  gained  was  to  be  used 
to  that  end  by  another,  and  he  was  now  pre- 
paring. 

In  Anshan,  a  province  in  the  land  of  Elam, 
a  great  man  had  arisen.  From  Elam  for  cen- 
turies no  impulse  had  been  given  in  the  world's 
history.  The  people  had  rested.  Kings  had 
ruled  over  them,  indeed,  but  their  influence 
had  been  little  beyond  their  own  borders. 
When  Cyrus  was  born,  son  of  Kambyses,  a 
place  was  ready  for  him,  and  greatness  soon 
found  it.  Cyrus,  king  of  Anshan — the  title 
had  no  high  soimd,  and  to  it  were  added  no 
other  titles  of  rule  in  other  lands.  But  in 
Cyrus  the  primary  power  of  conquest  was 
strong.  He  began  at  once  a  career  of  almost 
unparalleled  conquest,  and  later  displayed  in 

>  8e«  Frag.  29.  Mallcr-DJdot,  Cletia  Cnidii  Fragmenla,  p.  46. 
'  Nahonidtu,  tho  Great  Cylinder  of  Abu-Habbu,  col.  i,  line  32,  Keilin- 
Khri/t.  BM.,  iii.  pari  2,  pp.  IW,  99.     LangdoQ,  op.  eU.,  pp.  220,  221. 
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extraordinary  degree  the  power  so  to  orpanizc 
the  rwiull  of  one  victor>-  as  to  make  it  con- 
tributory to  the  next.  Hia  first  foe  was  naturally 
Astyageg.  king  of  the  Mcdoe,  whose  attention 
he  had  attracted.  We  do  not  know  what  deeds 
of  ('yrus  led  Astyagcs  to  delemiiiie  upon 
attacking  him,  whether  he  had  made  reprisals 
upon  the  borders  of  the  empire  of  the  Med(», 
or  had  shown  elsewhere  ability  which  miKht 
later  prove  danRcrous  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  Medes.  In  553  li.  C.  Astyagee  led  an  army 
against  this  new  Asiatic  conqueror.  All  the 
advantages  seemed  to  lie  upon  the  t^ide  of 
Astyages.  He  had  victories  behind  him,  ho 
had  the  I(!vics  of  an  empire  already  vast  on 
which  to  draw.  But  these  and  all  other  ad- 
vantages were  overturned  by  treachery.  His 
own  troops  reltellcd  against  him  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,'  and  that  bound 
as  a  prisoner.  Gyrus  then  took  Bcbatana, 
sacked  it,*  and  overwhelmed  the  state.  In 
an  hour  he  had  [ca[>od  from  tlie  iKwition  of 
king  of  Anshan,  a  rank  hardly  greater  than 
petty  prince,  to  the  proud  position  of  king  of 
the  Medes.  A  whole  empire  already  made 
was  his.  Well  might  he  assume  a  new  title 
and  call  himself  king  of  the  Parsu— out  of 
which  has  come  to  us  the  word  "Persians." 

■  AniiBl*  of  Nibonidui  col.  ii,  lion  1,  3.  Sor  Hbjp^d.  "Kfilarhrift- 
iirhuTidcn  tilt  (jtKchichta  de>  KAnlcii  Cyrua,"  BtiMiga  iw  XuBriotoOM, 
ii.  DP.  2ll<,  319. 

■  tbii.,  eol,  ii,  Udo  3,  i. 
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King  of  the  Persians— in  tliat  new  title  of 
Cyrus  was  gathered  all  the  impetus  of  a  new 
and  terrible  force  in  the  world.  For  his  coming 
the  day  of  judgment  had  waited.  The  day 
of  great  Semitic  conquerors  was  waning,  a  new 
conqueror  of  the  great,  unknown  Indo-European 
races  had  arisen,  and  a  new  day  had  thus 
dawned.  What  did  it  mean  for  humanity — 
for  civilir^iion? 

The  sudden  victory  of  Cyrus  over  the  em- 
jiire  of  the  Medes  filled  the  whole  western 
world  with  alarm.  The  empire  of  C'yrus  now 
extended  to  the  Halys,  and  beyond  that  river 
was  Lydia.  How  soon  Cjtus  would  crosw  it 
none  knew.  He  was  probably  only  waiting 
until  he  could  assimilate  the  forces  of  the 
Modes  with  his  own;  for  such  a  man  could 
be  content  with  no  dominion  that  was  less  than 
world-wide.  Crcesus  tleterminetl  to  strike  the 
first  blow  himsolf,  but  not  single-handed.  He 
formed  a  confederation  in  the  spring  of  546, 
and  almost  every  power  of  significance  in  the 
whole  west  joined  it.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt; 
Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon;'  Croesxis,  king 
of  Lydia,  and  even  his  friendly  allies,  the 
Spartans^ — these  formed  an  array  that  must 
be  invincible.  The  leader  was  Croesus,  and 
that  he  should  fail  seemed  impossible.  Behind 
him  was  an  army  that  had  never  known  defeat, 


'  HenMloluB  i,  77. 
■  llrrodoRu  i.  GO 
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beneath  him  were  the  eure  oracles  of  Delphi. 
There  were,  however,  verj'  great  and  most 
serious  weaknesses  in  his  armor.  The  CUician 
gates  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Syennesis'  of 
Cilicia.  and  they  were  absolutely  necessar>' 
for  a  junction  of  the  forces  of  Babylonia  and 
Egypt  to  those  of  Lydia.  There  was  indoed 
little  to  hope  for  from  Babylonia  in  any  case, 
but  even  that  little  was  impossible  if  the  Rates 
were  held  by  a  force  hostile  to  the  designs 
of  CrcPBUS,  nor  coidd  lOgj'pt,  however  anxious 
Amaais  might  be  to  erect  some  barrier  against 
Persia,  send  so  much  as  a  detachment  into 
Asia  Minor  until  the  indisijen-sablc  pass  through 
the  Taurus  were  held  open  by  friendly  hands. 
But  by  this  time  the  Syennesis  had  already 
fallen  into  the  sweep  of  the  embracing  net  of 
Cyrus,  and  had  declared  himself  an  ally  of 
Cyrus  and  accepted  the  obligation  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute  to  Persia. 

In  the  month  of  Nisan  (March-April)  Cyrus 
made  his  levy  of  troops,  and  passing  down  the 
gorges  of  Mount  Rowandiz  crossed  the  Tigris 
near  Nineveh,  and  made  his  way  swiftly  through 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Taurus  into  Cappadocia. 
CrcBsuB  was  ill  projiared  to  meet  him.  The 
Spartans  were  meaning  tfj  send  help  and  were 
equipping  a  fleet  to  be  dispatched  as  soon  aa 
the  season  was  favorable',  but  their  retnforce- 

■  Sy'iinNflK  in  not  i>  |>rii[>tir  TiHnii',  m  uhi^  Ui  bp  (uppoMd,  but  ft  naliy^ 
litln  llrllrniifv],  ihp  urialmil  (utm  ol  which  u  unkiiawn. 
*  llctadotiu  i.  \tM,  luxiii. 
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ment  was  not  yet  secured,  and  he  dare  not 
wait  longer  for  help  from  any  of  his  allies; 
with  trust  in  his  gods  and  in  his  own  forces 
Crcesus,  with  his  cavalry,  and  a  small  army 
of  Asiatics  with  some  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  coasts 
crossed  the  Haiys^  and  seized  Pteria,  deporting 
its  inhabitants  and  desolating  the  country. 
To  him,  in  that  neighborhood,  came  a  messenger 
from  Cyrus,  offering  to  him  life  and  a  confirma- 
tion in  his  kingdom  if  he  took  the  oath  of 
vassalage.  Crcesus,  in  proud  madness,  refused 
and  Cyrus  struck  in  force,  driving  him  from 
the  field. 

Cyrus  pursued,  and  again  Crcesus  gave  battle, 
in  the  valley  of  Hermos.  In  the  army  of  Cyrus 
were  bodies  of  men  mounted  on  camels;  be- 
fore them  stood  the  Lydian  cavalry.  It  was 
the  barbarous  east  moimted  upon  its  uncanny 
and  clumsy  animal  of  the  desert  opposed  to 
the  civilization  of  the  west  with  its  clean- 
limbed horses.  But  the  barbarians  on  camels 
threw  the  cavalry  into  confusion,  and  again 
was  Croesus  beaten,  and  this  time  overwhelmed. 
He  retreated  to  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  and 
sent  messengers  to  his  allies  be^;ii^  for  as- 
sistance, which,  naturally  enough,  never  came. 
In  fourteen  days  Sardes  fell,  and  Croesus  was 

■  Herodotiu  (i,  Inv)  report*  ui  intanatiDg  legend  thst  Tlulca  due 
a  trench  behind  t^e  ermy  of  Crmnu.  and  divertinK  the  oouna  of  tha 
Halye  into  it  left  Cnsaiu  on  the  riKbt  bank  without  the  duigen  and 
labora  of  fordiuB  the  Btreunl  It  ia  ■  pity  thet  science  denies  to  the 
modem  hiBtorian  tlie  privileBe  of  adorning  his  narralire  with  stories 
■u  delightful. 
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in  the  hands  of  Cyrus.'  The  Lydian  empire 
was  also  swallowed  up  in  Persia.  Croesus  was 
taken  in  the  autumn  of  546,  and  before  the 
end  of  545  the  entire  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor 
was  a  part,  of  the  Persian  empire,  di\'ided  into 
satrapies  and  administered  with  a  strong  hand. 
Even  the  isles  of  the  sea  were  giving  submis- 
sion to  tlie  }>ower  that  had  arisen  out  of  the 
wilds  of  Asia,  gliostlike  in  a  night,  whose  ruler 
was  but  a  year  before  unknown  in  name  even 
to  the  Oecks  of  the  mainland,  who  had  now 
become  his  subjects. 

Cyrus  had  now  fully  prepared  the  way  for 
the  absorption  of  IJabylonia.  with  its  valuable 
Syroiilitenician  stales  reaching  even  to  the 
Mediterranean.  During  all  these  years  Na- 
bonidus  had  been  building  temples  and  search- 
ing out  interesting  bits  of  ancient  histor>'. 
If  he  had  been  consolidating  his  defenses  and 
preparing  to  hold  his  empire  against  this  wave 
of  barbarians,  the  course  of  human  history 
might  have  been  widely  different.  Even  Greece 
might  have  been  spared  the  need  of  its  heroic 
sacrifice  in  the  defense  of  all  the  west  had 
gained,  from  the  hordes,  full-blooded  and  strong, 

■  Accordinit  to  a  atary  prMerved  Uy  Uprndotus  (i.  luiv-lxuft)). 
('nrmu,  wpinu  tbi>  rnti  of  hit  Fortun«  tipur.  prepared  &  omt  fun*7«l 
|)yiT  Bod  u>pinbl«]  upon  it  with  himwK.  nlm  hli  lunily.  hi*  iK>b4is, 
and  hi*  i^hiilriui  iHMutiwiiii*:  yiiwn  i.liii  tirr  mu  turWd  Ztiia  put  out 
(h«  tirv  and  Apullo  borp  the  nicril  kintt  with  hia  daiiKhtpni  awity  JQto 
the  Hypcrbomji  cotinti^-.  On  ibe.  other  hknd.  wn  »rp  lold  that  Cr<£«u« 
lived  (in  M  thw  friend  nf  C'y">"  w"!  luTi-iil")  (rom  hiiii  Ihp  firf  of  Buf  at 
ill  MHin  (Ktcnu,  Flo*.  30, 1  4.  b  MUlUr-Didot,  Omm  Cntdit  /Voy. 
•tenia,  p.  4S). 
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out  of  the  mountains  of  Elaro.  But  Nabonidus 
had  not  prepared  for  war  ur  for  defeiise,  aiid 
it  was  DOW  too  late.  In  the  year  549,  when 
the  Lydian  king  was  making  ready  to  fight 
to  the  bitter  end,  Nabonidus  was  in  Tema,  as 
the  Chronicle'  shows.  Of  548  we  know  nothing,' 
but  there  is  no  risk  in  supposing  that  be  was 
still  absorbed  in  temples  and  their  repairs. 
In  647,  so  hurried  the  years  along,  he  was 
still  in  Tema,  and  did  not  even  enter  Babylon 
to  pay  reverence  at  the  great  shrine  of  the 
gods  or  to  attend  to  the  pressing  business  of 
state.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  Nisan 
the  king's  mother  died  at  Dur-Karasu,  on  the 
Euphrates,  above  Sipjmr.  For  her  great  mourn- 
ing was  made,  and  still  there  is  no  word  of 
setting  Babylon  or  the  laud  in  preparation. 
Yet  in  this  same  year — and  the  Babylonian 
Chronicle  is  the  witness  for  it^the  threat  of 
Cyrus  against  Babylon  waa  made  in  no  un- 
certain manner.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
game  month  of  Nisan  he  crossed  the  Tigris 
below  Arbela  and  entered  Assyria.  Here  ho 
took  possession  of  some  of  the  land  which  a]>pears 
to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  independent  of 
Nabonidus.  The  name  which  Cyrus  gave  to 
the  land  is  broken  off  in  the  Chronicle,*  but 

■Col,  ii.  line  &  (HiiRrn,  Brilntgr  lur  A'tyruilogit,  ii.  [>,  319;  Suluwlpr. 
Krilimchii/t.  BM.,  iii.  pail  2,  p.  131). 

<Thia  wiw  Ihr  *i|(litli  yt-ai  of  Nalxjiilidu*.  uid  on  hbi  Chrotiid*  Uklili^t 
uulhing  is  Mid  nl  iill  of  lliis  >-var.  but  n  blanlc  tpmrt  of  about  two  linn 
ia  left.     Sh  HuRr-n.  op.  tit.,  p.  2IM. 

*  CoL  U.  line  10.     HjiSVIi  uyi  (bat  ihuiv  wtrv  rcoiaina  of  fuw  algua, 
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we  shall  probably  not  go  far  astray  if  we  con- 
jecture that  some  i)etty  prince'  had  here  set 
up  a  little  kingdom.' 

Babylonian  soil  was  now  possessed  by  Cyrus. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  next 
year  opens  with  the  same  melancholy  record 
that  the  king  was  in  Tema.'  His  son,  Bel- 
shar-usur,  was  with  the  army  in  Accad.*  From 
this  time  on  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he  was 
easily  the  ctiief  actor,  on  the  Babylom'an  side, 
in  the  tragedy.  (>f  him  we  know  little  indeed. 
To  the  Jews  his  name  was  an  object  of  hatred, 
for  he  haxl  shown  contempt  for  them  and  the 
God  of  whom  they  would  teach  the  world. 
But  from  the  Babylonian  jjoint  of  view  he 
sliines  forth  in  all  that  we  know  of  him  as  a 
man  intensely  national,  able,  earnest  in  defense  of 
his  native  land.  That  he  helped  greatly  to 
posti>one  the  now  im{>eiuling  ruin  is  hif^y 
probable.  But  he  had  no  support  from  UU 
father — the  man  of  books.  In  this  year  (546), 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Sivan,  there  was 
some  difficulty  with  Elainit-es  in  Babylonia. 
We  do  not  know  its  meaning  or  its  residta; 
for  the  Chronicle  is  broken  off  and  leaves  us 


tLiiil  tli«  fir'L  wpiiii-il  In  bp  >u,  Wu  not  thr  wpotid  probably  nT— iIm 
namp  Ajiayrui.  Ad  oUiufoD  tu  thlx  luovcmrnt  U  iiruiuvcd  Id  Xrciuplion. 
Anabatu.  HI,  4.  7-13. 

i/bul. 

■The  "kinK"  of  tb«  rounlry  m*  kilUd.  but  hi*  ttuao  U  Dot  (iveli, 
Sw  the  U-xt  »t  Hxitt-ii.  col.  ii,  Uiw  17. 

*lbid..  cul,  ii.  Hue  le. 

•Ibid^  col.  ti,  Udc  -a. 
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in  tantalizing  fashion.  But  that  this  was 
only  another  move  in  the  same  general  plan 
is  at  least  probable.  After  this  year  the  Baby- 
lonian Chronicle  again  breaks  oS  abruptly, 
and  for  six  years  we  know  nothing  of  the 
progress  of  events.  Into  these  years  probably 
went  some  of  the  building  operations  which 
have  already  been  described.  Nabonidus  cared, 
or  seemed  to  care,  little  for  his  country.  It 
was  his  gods  only  that  filled  the  horizon  for 
him.' 

When  next  the  chronicler  resumes  his  story 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  king's  reign  has 
come.  It  is  the  year  539.  The  army  of  Cyrus 
is  somewhere  in  northern  Babylonia.  The 
great  Persian  empire  is  now  ready  to  complete 
and  round  out  its  borders  by  the  addition  of 
Babylonia,  with  even  its  imperial  capital.  The 
opening  lines  of  the  year's  annals  are  broken 
oflF,  but  if  they  were  still  preserved,  we  should 
probably  not  find  in  them  the  fateful  words, 
"The  king  was  in  Tema."  He  was  now  fully 
aroused  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
was  active  in  measures  of  preparation.  It 
seems  almost  irony  to  say  that  these  measures 
were  not  for  practical  defense  against  a  terrible 
foe;  they  were  not  for  a  prolonged  siege.    Such 

I  That  »  little  militaiy  preporatioD  wbi  made  by  Belshaiiar  or 
odien  ID  authority  is  partially  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  CyrUB 
was  Ions  regarded  as  an  ally  of  Nabonidua  (nee  the  Nabonidus  ChroD' 
icle,  i,  28-33).  It  waa  the  Lydlan  victory  that  opened  Chaldean  eye^ 
to  the  tnie  aituatiou. 
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preparations  would  have  been  both  natunUj 
and  in  a  sense  eas>'  of  accompiisbment.  Neb-j 
uchadrczzar  had  made  Babylon  the  stroi 
fortress  in  aii  the  world.  Even  a  small  force' 
of  brave  men  could  have  held  it  for  years 
against,  any  force  which  C^jtus  could  muster; 
and  that  there  were  brave  men  etiU  in  Baby- 1 
Ion's  army  there  is  everj-  reason  to  l>elieve. 
But  the  preparations  of  Nabonidus  were 
not  for  national  safety  and  indc)>eiidence, 
they  were  not  for  the  safety  of  men  at  all. 
In  the  crucial  hour  of  his  country's  history 
his  whole  thought  was  of  gods,  and  not  of 
men.  He  would  save  gods,  men  might  save 
themselves  as  l)est  they  might.  From  every 
part  of  the  land  of  Babylonia  the  statues  of 
the  gixls  were  hastily  removed  from  the  t^tniples 
which  Nabonidus  had  built  with  such  exag- 
geration of  painstaking  care,  as  well  as  from 
other  temples  upon  which  he  had  laid  no  I 
hand  of  restoration — if,  indeed,  there  were  any 
such.  From  Marad  and  from  Kish  came  gods 
of  whose  worth  or  power  the  hiator)-  of  Baby- 
lonia has  heard  little;  from  Kharsag-kalama 
came  Belit  and  her  goddesses.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  Klul  all  tlie  guils  and  goddesses  had 
been  brought  to  Babylon.  Nabonidus  api^ears 
to  have  himself  remained  in  Sippar,  perhaps 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  capture  and  death  in 
the  capital,  whose  ultimate  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Cyrus  he  must  have  foreseen,  or  rather. 
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529  B.  ('.).     Il  w  of  Iwk«tl  rlay,  iiifcribt'd  in  ihe 
Bahyli.iiian  cunpjfomi  srripl-.  wid  is  in  U»e  lirirish 

'  It  is  upon  this  document  tliat  the  famaus  pasRitgc 
appoan*:  "Marxluk  lln'  jin-iit  lord,  Iwikcd  joyituMly 
OH  (he  caring  for  Wjs  people,  on  his  pioiw  works  and 
lus  rijtlitwtiw  heart.  To  hi«  city  Bnhyloii  he  causwl 
htiu  to  go,  he  iiia<lc  hiin  take  the  road  to  Babylon, 
gfiing  as  a  friend  and  oumpanion  at  his  side.  His 
uuincrous  tr<x>))N.  in  nuntbei*  )inkno\itl.  like  the 
watem  of  a  nver.  ntarched  arniml  at  hid  Hide.  NVith- 
uut  battle  and  ooiiflict  he  p4>riiiitt«d  him  to  eiiti^r 
Babylon.    lie  spared  his  dty  Bjjbylnu  a  calamity." 

!  fl*hotopraph  suppli(?d  by  \V.  A.  ManscU  A  Co, 
I.ondoii.| 
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perhaps,  that  he  might  in  the  hour  of  his  dis- 
tress lean  heavily  on  the  arm  of  Shamash, 
whom  he  had  so  signally  honored  in  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  E-babbara. 

While  gods  were  hastening  thus  to  be  crowded 
into  the  spaces  of  Babylon's  temples  the  army 
of  Cyrua  was  slowly  marching  on,  and  appar- 
ently without  resistance.  Would  all  Baby- 
lonia be  his  without  one  single  blow?  It  were 
a  disgrace  indeed,  and  the  land  was  spared 
that  final  ignominy.  When  Cyrus  reached 
the  city  of  Upi  the  army  of  Accad  opposed  his 
advance,'  but  whether  Bel-shar-usur,  who  had 
commanded  it,  was  now  in  the  van  does  not 
appear.  The  opposition  was  in  vain,  and  Cyrus 
drove  it  before  him  and  moved  southward 
resistlessly.  Sippar  was  taken,  without  a  blow, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Tanunuz  (June-July) 
and  Nabonidus  fled.  Two  days  later  the  van 
of  the  army  of  Cyrus  entered  Babylon,  as 
the  gates  swung  open  without  resistance^  to 
admit  it.  Cyrus  himself  was  not  in  conunand, 
but  had  remained  in  the  background  while 
Ugbaru  (Gobryas),  governor  of  Gutium,  led 
the  advance.  Nabonidus  was  taken  in  the 
city,  whither  he  had  fled  from  Sippar. 

The  fall  of  Babylon  in  this  fashion  is  one 

>  Naboiudiu  Chroniole,  iii,  lines  12,  13;  Hosen,  op,  eil,,  p.  223;  Keilin- 
iAri/t.  Bibl..  iii,  part  2,  pp.  133-135. 

*The  phrHW  (NaboniduB  Chronicle,  iii,  line  15}  ia  Ijala  laUtim,  "with- 
out battle."  It  ii  a  aony  end  utter  all  Nebuchadreiuu'a  eEForta  to 
make  BabyloD  impreKonble. 
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of  the  Hurprises  of  history.  That  a  city  which 
liad  bred  warriors  enough  to  rule  the  whole 
civilized  world  should  at  last  lay  down  its 
arnia  and  tamely  submit — it  is  imiiossible, 
and  yet  it  is  true.  Nay,  more  is  tme:  Ugbaru 
had  indeed  entered  the  city  without  the  uae 
of  force,  but  there  is  no  word  that  his  presence 
was  welcome.  He  must  surely  have  been  re- 
ceived with  many  a  surly  look,  with  mutter- 
ings  of  hate,  with  ill-concealed  dit>gutst.  But 
on  the  third  day  of  Marcheshwan  Cyrus  held 
entry  into  the  city.  It  was  a  triumphal  entrance, 
and  all  Babylon  greete<i  him  with  plaudits 
and  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer.  So  fickle  was 
the  populace,  so  ready  to  say,  "The  king  is 
dead;  long  live  the  king." 

Babylon  was  now  in  the  possession  of  an 
entirely  new  race  of  men.  The  Indo-Europeans, 
silent  for  centuries,  had  come  at  last  to  do- 
minion. Nineveh,  the  greatest  center  for  the 
pure  Semitic  stock,  had  fallen  first;  it  was  now 
Babylon's  hour,  and  Babylon  likewise  was 
fallen.  The  fall  of  a  city  which  had  long  wielded 
a  power  almost  world-wide  woidd  at  any 
period  be  a  matter  of  great  moment.  But 
this  fall  of  Babylon  was  even  more  than  this. 
Babylon  was  now  the  representative  city  nt)l 
merely  of  a  world-wide  power,  it  was  the 
representative  of  Semitic  power.  The  Semites 
had  built  the  first  empire  of  commanding 
rank  in  the  world  when  llammurapi  conquered 
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Sumer  and  Accad  and  made  Babylon  capital 
of  several  kingdoms  at  once.  Out  of  tlw 
center  had  gone  the  colonists  who  had  built 
another  and,  after  a  time,  a  great  empire  at 
Nineveh.  For  centuries  two  Semitic  centers 
of  power  had  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  Both  had  held  it, 
each  in  his  turn.  For  nearly  a  centur>'  Nineveh 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  another  race,  and 
the  Semitic  civilization  had  been  supplanted 
there.  Babylon  had  been  made  the  center 
of  a  new  world  power  by  the  Chaldean  people, 
but  they  also  were  Seniitee.  This  branch  of 
the  Semitic  people  had  had  a  short  lease  of 
power  indeed.  The  jwwer  was  now  taken 
from  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  Semitic 
race.  Never  from  that  hour  until  the  age  of 
Islam  was  a  Semitic  jwwer  to  command  a  world- 
wide empire.  The  power  of  the  Semite  seemed 
hopelessly  broken  in  that  day,  and  that  alone 
makes  the  peaceful  fall  of  Babylon  a  momentous 
event. 

But  Babylon  stood  for  more  than  mere 
Semitic  power.  It  stood  in  a  large  sense  for 
Semitic  civilization.  As  has  been  so  often 
pointed  out  b^ore  in  these  pages,  Assyria 
represented  far  more  than  Babylonia  the  prowess 
of  1:he  Semite  upon  fields  of  battle.  Babylon 
had  stood  for  Semitic  civilization,  largely  inter- 
mixed with  many  elements,  yet  Semitic  after 
all.    Here  were  the  great  libraries  of  the  Sem- 
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itic  race.  Here  were  the  scUolare  who  copied 
so  painstakingly  every  little  omen  or  legend 
that  had  come  down  to  them  out  of  the  hoary 
past.  Here  were  the  men  who  calculated 
eclipses,  watched  the  moon's  changers,  and 
looked  nightly  from  observatories  upon  the 
stately  march  of  constellations  over  the  sky. 
Here  were  the  priests  who  preserved  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  Sumerian  language,  tliat 
its  sad  plaints  and  solemn  prayers  might  be 
kept  for  use  in  temple  worship.  Much  of  all 
t'his  was  worthy  of  preservation — if  not  for 
any  large  usefulness,  certainly  for  its  record 
of  human  progress  upward.  All  this  was  now 
fallen  into  alien  hands.  Would  it  be  preserved? 
Would  it  be  ruthlessly  or  carelessly  destroyed? 
The  greatest  thoughts  of  the  Semitic  mind  and 
the  greatest  emotions  of  its  hea.rt  were  not, 
indeed,  Babylonian,  and  even  If  they  were,  they 
could  not  die.  Not  for  many  centuries  would  the 
Semite  be  able  to  found  another  such  center.  It 
was  indeed  a  soleimi  hour  of  liuman  history. 

The  glory  of  Babylon  is  ended.  The  loi^ 
procession  of  firinccs,  priests,  and  kings  has 
passed  by.  No  city  so  vast  had  stood  on  the 
world  before  it.  No  city  with  a  history  so 
long  has  even  yet  appeared.  From  the  be- 
ginnings of  human  history  it  had  stood.  It 
was  in  other  hands  now,  and  it  would  soon 
he  a  shaiwloss  mass  of  ruins,  standing  alone 
in  a  sad,  untiUed  desert. 
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((»)  (icnrml  RintnTifM 

The  following  books,  while  treating  the  hi<i- 
tory  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  only  as  part 
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of  the  general  history  of  the  Orient,  are, 
nevertheless,  important  as  discussing  phases 
of  the  history  supplementary  to  the  special 
histories,  or  as  being  written  by  Assyriologists 
who  have  given  special  emphasis  to  Assyria 
and  Babylonia: 

Hxuiour,  Hans  F.    WcllKeechicbto.    Leipsig,  1S99. 

[Vol.  iii,  part  1,  roaUtinB  Daa  Alt*  West  Asien,  pp.  1-248, 
by  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler,  and  ia  important  not  only  because  it 
tH  attractively  written,  but  also  because  it  mmetimeo  gives  a 
newer  view  of  events  than  is  given  in  the  author's  more  de- 
tailed history  mentioned  above.  In  the  serond  edition,  pub- 
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(These  three  volumes  supersede  ProfesBor  Maspero's  former 
treatises.  They  are  magnificently  illustrated,  well  translated, 
and  are  admirably  supplied  with  references  to  the  literature 
of  every  question  relating  to  tfac  history.) 
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M(<.'tiiii>y,  Jamu  r'nuutsnicx.  llbUiry,  Prophtxy,  luid  Ihc  Mmiii- 
mni\*,  or  l«ntrl  uid  lb«  Nalion».  Vol.  J.  To  the  Downfull 
of^iuuriu.  New  York,  1894.  Vol  U.  ToUieFallorNiiievch. 
New  York,  1896.    VoL  iii,  oompbting  ttie  work,  promiacd  sotm. 

Mister,    Edcark.    G«chidlte    des    AKrrthuuu.     I    Band:    Go-J 
wJiicblv  dm  OrienU  bin  lur  BvgrUndung  dnii  Pr-raerreic 
StiiltKurt,   1SS4.    II   nutid:  Orschiciitc  dm  AbtmdluadM 
auf  dio  PcrscrkrieKe.    StuUgarl,  18D3. 

fl'hc  lini.  volume  btu  ikptH.-nrrd  in  a  vfcodiI  rdition,  ftni)  ia 
two  pnrlH  (Ktiitt4pkn  nnd  FlrTlin,  lOOO),  which  urricd  ihe 
liietor^-  down  to  tlie  aixteeotli  ocmtury  B.  C.  An  ituporumt 
work.] 

Hau^  H.  K.    Tbo  Ancient  History  of  the  Nntr  Eaal,  fratn  the 
«wlii»l  limis  lo  \he  bullk  uT  Suliunin.     Luudon,  1013. 
[An  sdminibb  imd  mmt  wrful  book.) 

fimiiUL,  Willy,  and  8oLTAtr,  WoaxUM.  Grunilr»  dtt  sHcn 
(•m<rhi<>ht(!  imil  Quirllfjikundc.  Ilnnd  1 :  ()rir«t«]iiiclie  und 
Griwhistibc  Cirwchifhic     Bnwlaii,  1913. 

Satce,  a.  H.  Kurl.v  Itiracl  uid  Ibc  buTToiiudinK  Natiom.  New 
York,  181W. 

[HnbyUmiu  lUid  Awiyria,  pp.  19ft-2M.  Tliia  inU^rrWlag 
ftkflrh  «up|>lenicnlH  Smiib'e  tliatory  of  Dabylooia  and  Sayoe'a 
(•rinier  of  Awyrio!ogy.| 

I.KRMANN-tlAitrT,  C  F.     IfiTiu-l,  winc  EntwickrhuiR  im 
diT  WdlKNchiclit^.    Tabinuvn,  1911. 

|.\n  imtxulunt  IxMjk  by  n  uuU-d  AaHyriologi*t.| 

This  list  might  be  much  extended  if  works 
of  popular  character  were  added  to  it.  It  is, 
however,  intentionally  restricted  to  works  of 
scientific  imjiortance,  ba^ed  upon  original 
sources. 

For  more  extended  bibliography  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  comprising  cot  merely  the 
poUtical  history,  but  also  religion,  literature, 
and  social  life,  the  following  books  may  be 
consulted: 
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BuoLD,  Cabl.  KungefaBBtn  Ueberblick  Ober  die  Babylo&iscb- 
AMyriacbe  Literatur.    Leipsig,  1886. 

Deutibch,  Friedbicb.  Anyriao  Grammar.  London,  1889.  (Lit- 
termtUTB,  pp.  55*-78.') 

Jabibow,  Mokkis,  Jb.  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aaejiia. 
Boshm,  1808.     (Bibbography,  pp.  705-738.) 

[Ao  exhaustive  and  accumte  cooapecltn  ot  tbe  literatim 
up  to  180B.1 

Kauuh,  Fr.  AflByrien  und  Babylooien  nach  den  neueBt«n  Ent- 
deckungen,  5th  ed.  Friebiirg  im  Breiagau,  1899.  (Litteratur, 
pp.  284-304). 

[Ttii  bibliogr^hy  k  arranged  chronologically,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  from  1620  1o  1880,  though  many  additiona 
ou^t  even  in  tboae  years  to  be  made.  After  1880  it  foils  off 
very  much  in  completenesB,  and  extendi  only  to  1889.  It 
ii  a  [uty  that  recent  editiona  ahould  not  have  extended  it.] 

tdNCKi,  A.  Bericht  Ober  die  Forschrilte  der  A^yriologie  in  den 
Jahren  1886-1893.    Leipiig,  1894. 

The  current  bibliography  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  following: 

American  Journal  of  Semitic  languages  and  Literatures  (Continu- 
ing Hebraica).    Chicago;  The  University  ot  Chicago  Preas. 

[This  journal  ia  published  quarterly  and  contains  ao  accu- 
rate and  eibauslive  bibliography.) 
Orioitaliache    Biblioei^hie,    bearbeitet    und    herausg^eben    von 
Dr.  Lucian  Schennan.    Berlin. 
{Semiannual.  1 

Orientalische  Literatui^Zeitung,  herausgegcben  von  F.  E.  Peiser. 
Berlin. 

[Montlily.  Contains  a  very  valuable  review  uT  the  journals 
aai  proceedings  of  learned  sociclies.  lAut  geUhrlen  Gfeell- 
tehaften  und  Zeiltehriflentehau.)  | 

Revue  d'Assyriologie  et  d'Archfologie  Orieniole.     Publ.   hoiih  la 
dir.  de  J.  Oppert,  E.  Ledrain  et  Lten  Hcuzey.     I'ariH. 
[Appears  at  irregular  intervals.] 

Zeitachrift  flir  Assyriolt^p,  und  verwandte  Gebrete,  in  vertiindung 
mit  J.  Oppert  in  Pariii,  Eb.  Schrader  in  BerUn,  und  anderen 
herausgegebpn  von  Carl  Beiold  in  Heidelberg.     Berlin. 
[Quartwly.l 
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THE   DESTRUCTION  OP  SENNACHERIB's  ARMY 

The  following  is  the  Egyptian  tradition  of 
the  great  iiestllence  as  Herodututf  has  repro- 
duced it: 

"'Yhv  n«il  kiwR,  was  a  prirat  of  Hp|>luU)itm,  palled  Seilift*.  Tliia 
mdtinrrh  dntpinnl  und  nrglci-ti'd  the  «-nmar  elhm  of  the  Egyi*- 
tittOM,  nn  tliuuith  he  did  n<>l  n(i^  ihcir  wrvin*.  Anuiag  othcf , 
indigniliffl  wlucli  lie  offerwl  llu-m  In"  went  -•«  far  ««  to  lake  frooi'l 
thnn  the  Undii  which  thi-y  luul  piMsR»i<<t  iindiT  nil  the  prFviuu* 
IdngB,  consiatinn  of  twelve  Hcree  of  choiot'  load  far  ntcti  warrior. 
AfliTWTird,  tlierefun-,  Hhen  SeoaiLch^rib,  king  o{  the  Antlilana 
and  AwjTioiiJt,  riiarclinl  hin  vnnt  nrmy  into  Kgyi)!,  the  wnrriun 
ooe  and  all  tvfiwied  to  come  lo  his  sic).  On  ihiti  ihe  pri<wt.  icreaUy  J 
dintnwed,  enteM  iuio  lh<'  inner  suneluury,  wid  lifforp  the  ituacBf 
of  the  gnd  brwnil'-d  tlii'  fair  wbifh  iinprtidi-d  iiviY  him.  A*  ha 
wept  be  fell  naWii,  and  dretuiii<ij  tlml  the  );ihI  ranw  and  iilcKid  nt 
bin  side,  hiddiiiK  him  hi-  of  gixid  rhi-iT,  iuid  f[o  boldly  fgrtb  Ui  nx'rt 
ikf  Arubiuii  honl.  uhii-li  wiiiild  do  hini  no  hurt,  im  be  hiiiteelf  wuuld 
«end  IhuH-  who  should  lietp  htni.  Selh^^a,  ibrii.  relying  tm  (he 
dn-ain,  cnllccted  HUi-h  of  Ihe  ICgj-ptisnn  at,  iveiv  willing  to  foJkiw 
hiui,  who  were  none  of  tliem  wturiora,  bill  Inuleni,  artintuui,  nod 
miu-krt  peoplp;  nnd  with  thr«e  murchi'd  In  rcliwium,  when-  the 
pAdsm  sre  by  whjeh  the  country  ia  rtitiTed,  nnd  ihpre  pitted 
Ilia  ciuiip.  Aa  iho  tH'i)  iiniiii:-^  liiy  here  (ipimnilv  uue  uiiutlurr  IberE 
ejtme  in  the  niidit  a  uiiitliludr  dl  IWld  tiiirr,  whieh  devnurrd  all 
the  (jiiiver»  and  hmt'itrinKS  of  the  wiemy  nnd  at*  the  lhoD|C»  l))r| 
w)ii(<b  iht-y  miLnim;ixl  lh<^ir  ehielde.  Next  uiomUiK  ibey  cummejicrd 
thrir  flight,  und  icrput  niultitudm  fell,  nx  Ihey  hud  no  nraw  with 
which  to  drfend  thtnnselvm.  There  standi*  to  this  day  in  the 
ti'inpte  llephtLJBt^ie  n  ntone  ^Intiie  of  the  kiuft,  with  a  UoiHe  in 
his  bund,  mid  uu  iuHirriptiun  to  lhi<t  rflect:  'Link  on  me  and  Inun 
tu  reverence  the  gods.'  "' 

In  explanalion  of  this  narrative  it  must  be 
remembered   that   the  mouse   was  a  symbol 

'  Hcrodotun,  ii.  ehnii,   141   illMoru  n/  /frnxtofv*.  by  Georfp  Rawliit- 

•OB,  I..ondiiti,  IHMl,  vul.  ii.  pp.  'Jli).  22(1]. 
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of  pestilence  (1  Sam.  vi,  5),  and  that  ApoUo, 
as  the  plague-dealer,  is  called  Smintheus,  mouse- 
god. 

C 

THE   DEFENSES  OF  BABYLON 

The  investigations  of  the  last  few  years  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Babylon,  and  the  excavations  con- 
ducted by  the  German  expedition  on  the  site^ 
are  likely  to  set  at  rest  some  long-standing 
subjects  of  controversy.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  this  book  to  discuss  questions  of  topography, 
but  the  narrative  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  elaborate 
reconstruction  of  the  defenses  of  Babylon  may 
perhaps  be  made  more  clear  by  a  comparison 
with  the  two  chief  sources  of  our  knowledge 
which  are  here  given  in  translation. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus: 

"Aaeyria*  pooncnoco  a  vast  number  of  peat  citin,  whereof  the 
most  renowned  and  strongest  at  this  time  was  Babylon,  whither, 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  govenuneol  had  been  removed. 
The  foUowiof!  ia  a  description  of  the  pUee:  The  city  stands  on  a 
broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact  square,  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongd 
in  length  each  way,*  so  that  the  entire  circuit  ie  four  hundred  and 
eighty  furlongs-*    \Miile  mich  ia  itfl  me,  in  magnificence  there  ia 

>  See  above,  vol.  i,  pp.  313,  R. 

'  Aasyria  aa  used  in  this  passage  maaileeUy  is  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  BabyloniB.     See  above,  vol.  i,  p.  4M. 

>This  outer  wall  eorreapondt  to  Nimitti'Bel  in  th«  deseriptioM  of 
Nebuchadreuar,  and  Herodotus  could  not  have  seen  it,  tor  It  had 
been  destroyed  by  Darius. 

<  Fouf  hundred  and  pighty  stadia  would  be  fifty-five  and  one  quarter 
milm,  which  is  impossible.  The  modem  ruins,  bo  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, extend  from  north  to  south  a  distance  o(  about  6ve  miles  only. 
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DO  olber  rtty  that  apiirtKirtira  it.     It  in  MirmuBdMl,  in  th*  fint 
plorr.  by  A  broad  and  d«ep  miHil.  full  of  water,  b>>hind  which  liMlJ 
n  wall  lidy  rayol  nubita  b  width  nod  Iwu  liuuilrcd  in  bvindil.'    (Thai 
royal  cubit  is  longn  by  thm-  Gngrn'  brcndth  ihan  the  ccnunon 
cubit.) 

"And  bi-K  1  inj^r  nut  oiuit  to  tvll  ihu  tisi<  to  «']ui.-h  the  mMi 
diiK  out  (if  ihr  gnM.  mont  wiu  tiimrd,  nor  the  biiuuut  wtacrnni 
the  wuU  v/ne  wrouicht.     A«  fast  a«  t1i(^'  diiK  the  moat  the  soQ  whirli 
thi-j-  gilt  fruni  tbi'  PutlinK  wiu  niwli-  into  brirka,  and  whpn  ■  b\i& 
rirnt.  niiiiilvr  wi-rr  n>ni|ilrird  ihry  linked  Ihir  t>ric-bi  in  l(iliM.     TbiQ  1 
they  ml  ill  buildiiiKi  "nd  boitan  wiili  brii-king  tii«  borders  of  ih* 
moat,  afttr  whifh  itic>-  proevt-di-d  lo  <;oiiBtrupt  the  w&ll  ilwtf,  iming 
ihroughnnt  for  Ihrir  <vaiir«t  hot  bitiimm,  and  uil4!rp«Mn2  « 
of  wattled  ivvd«  Hi  ov<-ry  thirtieth  roursr  of  the  bricks.    On  UmJ 
top,  along  the-  i^lgiv  of  the  wnll,  ibtry  raruilrilCtMl  builiUngs  of  a 
nnKlf'  chamber  fnrinK  oni-  ftnolhir,  Iraving  brtw-mi  ihcm  room 
fur  a  tour-hoTHe  chariot  to  lum.     In  ihe  circuit  of  the  wall  ara 
a  hundr«xl  eatai,  «ll  of  brum,  with  biuiiti  liiitobi  and  aide  jkmU. 
The  bitumen  used  in  tho  work  wa*  hroiigbt  to  Babylon  from  thaj 
I*,  A  mniUl  Birt-iiai  nhii-h  Hows  into  the  Eitpbralet  al  the  poioti 
where  the  cily  of  the  same  nami>  situids,'  eiidii  dM)^'  jotunpy  it<m . 
Babylon.    Lump*  of  bitumen  are  found  in  gn^al  Sundance  in 
this  river. 

"'ITip  city  i»  diviJt-d  into  two  portions  by  the  river  which  run* 
through  tlir-  midsf  of  it.  Thin  rivii  in  the  Eiiphmi™,  a  brusxl, 
depp,  Bwifl  stream,  which  risw  in  .Vrmcnin  and  empties  itself  into 
tlw  l';rylhni!nn  Si-a,  The  city  wall  is  broUKhl  down  on  botii  iiidM 
to  the  edge  of  ihc  Bl.renm;  thence,  from  the  comcra  of  the  wall,  | 
tJierr  is  carried  along  each  bnnk  of  l4ie  river  a  fence  of  burnt  brides. 
TliF  hnuaes  are  mostly  three  and  four  stories  hi|^;  the  stn«U 
all  nin  in  straight  linrs.  not  only  thotw  panJIcl  (.ii  the  rirrr,  but 
also  the  criBH  Hireels,  which  lead  down  to  the  vMtT  side.  Al 
the  riviT  Mid  of  thpM!  cromi  Btrfr-lu  an?  low  icaUd  in  the  Iniev  Ihul 
skirt-o  itin  Hlrfnin,  which  am  like  the  icrrnC  gatm  in  the  outer  w.'xll, 
of  bruw,  and  open  on  the  water. 

I 'I'lii.  fnit""''"'!!  of  wi<lil[  to  lieiiiht  U  inipomililv-  Tlw  iiitvriur  o( 
Ihrsc  n  ill  ".I  romponrd  nf  inlD-dricil  bri^'kn.  Ihe  oulinde  obb  made 
of  Ijiiii'I  liKi'k.',  SiK'ti  n  wnll  raiitd  luit  lie  iBiKi)  tu  no  ktmI  n  beixlil 
{Hlmnt  riiie  hiiriiEri'il  iruJ  ii\,  jitrlTH)  nil  a  hiuH'  yut  niirr^jw  (iitiuul  tHVQl)r- 
nil  iTietvnil  ;lun|{  Ixlkiii  ji  vuiild  In- reached  ihc  wholr  inasi  would  cnllaisc. 
Tho  noei'Siiirj'  proportiuiin  would  tie  ntuut  n  width  iii  one  Iliitd  to  two 
Uiirds  of  tlip  )i<-i|[lil.  !<<-e  A.  Btllsrlifck,  I)b  fulunQibau  im  AlUn 
Oriml.  LeipiJR,  1900.  p.  6. 

■  The  uiodiru  Hit.    iec  sboVB,  vol.  I,  p.  427. 
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"The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defense  of  the  city.  There  is,  how- 
erer,  a  second  inner'  wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  first,  but  very 
little  inferior  to  it  in  Htrength.  The  center  of  each  division  of 
the  town  was  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the  cme  stood  the  palace 
of  tbe  kings,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  great  strength  and  size;  in 
the  other  was  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jupiter  Belus,  a  square  in- 
closure  two  furlong  each  way,  with  gatee  of  solid  brass;  which 
was  also  wmaining  in  my  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  precinct 
then  was  a  tower  of  solid  maaonry,  a  furlong  in  length  and  breadth, 
npcm  which  was  raised  a  second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and 
■0  on  up  to  eight.  The  ascent  to  the  t^  is  on  the  outside,  by  a 
path  wbitA  winds  round  all  the  towers.  When  one  is  about  half- 
wqr  up  one  finds  a  resting  place  and  seats,  where  persons  arc  wont 
to  sit  sorne  time  on  their  way  to  the  summit.  On  the  topmost 
tower  there  is  a  spacious  temple,  and  inside  the  temple  stands 
a  couch  of  unusual  size,  richly  adorned,  with  a  golden  table  by  its 
ride.  There  is  no  statue  of  any  kind  set  up  in  the  place,  nor  is 
the  chamber  occupied  irf  nights  by  anyone  but  a  single  native 
woman,  who,  as  the  Chaldeans,  the  priests  of  this  god,  affirm,  is 
choees  for  himself  by  tbe  deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the  land."* 

In  addition  to  this  description  of  the  city's 
defenses  Herodotus  has  also  given  an  account 
of  the  supposed  worlis  of  Semiramis  and 
Nitocris/  but  this  is  much  less  valuable  than 
the  passage  quoted  above. 

It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  knew  only  of 
two  walls,  one  of  which  had  already  disapj- 
peared  in  his  day,  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  outer  defense  wall  beyond  Nimitti-Bel, 
which  was  begun  by  Nabopolassar  and  finished 
by  Nebuchadrezzar.  We  should  therefore  have 
a  false  impression  of  the  outer  defense  of  the 

'This  is  the  wall  called  tmgur-Bel  by  Nebuchadrpiiar.  Spc  below 
and  compare  above,  p.  334. 

*  I,  178-181  IHitlorj/  of  Herodotiu,  by  Geor£c  RawlinsoD,  Louduii. 
1880,  vol.  i,  pp.  297-30-2). 

>  I,  184-187. 
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city  were  we  wholly  dependent  on  hiB  witness. 
He  has  indeed  obviously  mingled  what  he  saw 
by  ]ii8  own  eyes  with  what  he  was  told  by  his 
cicerone,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  differ- 
entiate them  clearly.' 

The  badly  presen'ed  fragments  of  Bcrosso^ 
show  that  he  had  originally  written  of  a  three- 
fold defense  wall  of  the  city,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed fvilly  by  tlie  passages  from  the  text  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  which  follows.  This  is  trans- 
lated ^vi1h  as  close  adhesion  to  the  ori^nal 
as  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  to 
the  Ba!)y Ionian  text  or  to  the  transliterations 
of  it,  to  which  reference  is  given  in  the  notes. 

East  India  Hnrsr  Ink3ufti<>n  or  NrmrcBADREUAX.' 

Col.  IV.    60  Inigur-IM 

and  NLiniiiKEkJ 
the  iRvnt  rimipftrls  of  Babylon 
which  Nubupi>liuHnr, 
70  kinK  of  Rnbylon,  i.hc  fnthir  who  bngot  id«, 
liiid  iniidv.  bul  iiol  fiiiiBfaMl 
ihpir  crcrtion; 

CtA.  V.        I  [heir  niout  had  ht?  duK.  and 
two  atroQg  f  mbnokinciibi 
with  bilumpn  and  biiml  brick 
he  ('onulructfd  as  its  border; 


<  Compare  BaiinistBrk,  mib  rooe  Babylon  in  Pauly-Wwcnra.  Rtalat' 
tudopUif  dir  iJatntehrn  Wittmichaft,  il. 

*8m  riK'  niwiiililml  rmitn>pnlii  in  Mitllvr.  f^op.  HiM.  Oroc,  fi,  pp. 
405.  fl. 

'  For  Triettmefu  lo  text  Bbd  trui*laUiMu  me  *bin«,  p^  MSt.  itot«  1. 
The  [ntnulntiDii  )i*rr  njvvn  oivni  niiii^h  u>  Ball'*  raoellcnl  EnxUlb  *•*- 
noil,  but  (liffen  from  it  in  wlhi'riiiK  u  liltlf  iiioto  clOMily  Ui  the  oriciad 
in  (onio  pluo-i.  Tlip  iranilBIioo  hni  also  dprivcd  Mint  ooonotioiM 
from  Ijin(di>n,  Xttibabitl'miiehf  Kdny/tinir-hrifleit. 
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6  the  embaokmraita  ot  the  Arakhtu 
be  bad  nude,  and 
walla  ot  brick 

along  the  bank  of  the  EuphraUa 
had  constructed,  and 

10  had  not  fiiuBhed 
Ihe  real; 
from  Du-aiag, 

the  place  of  thoee  that  decide  deetiniea, 
the  Bhrine  of  the  Fatee, 

15  unto  Ai-ibur-Bhabu, 
the  street  of  Babylon, 
before  the  gat«  of  Beltis, 
with  Brecciar^tonea, 
for  the  procession  erf  the  great  lord  Marduk 

20  he  beautified  the  road. 
As  fiH:  me,  hie  firstborn  son, 
the  darling  of  his  heart, 
Imgur-Bd 
nnd  Nimitti-Bd, 

25  the  (treat  ramparts  of  Babylon, 
I  finished; 

Ihe  BJdea  of  the  embankment  of  its  moat, 
the  two  strong  embankment^ 
with  bitumen  and  burnt  brick  1  built,  and 

30  with  the  embankment,  (which)  my  father  had  COD- 
etructcd, 
I  joined  (them),  and 
the  city,  for  defense, 
I  carried  (them)  round. 
A  wall  of  brick, 

35  on  the  western  side 
the  fortress  of  Babylon 
1  threw  around. 
Ai-ibur-shabu 
the  street  of  Babylon 

40  for  the  proceasion  of  the  great  lord  Marduk 
with  a  high  top-covering 
1  fiUed,  and 
with  Brecciaretonefl 
and  atone  from  the  mountains. 
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45  Ai-ibur^habu 

From  the  gleuning  gate 

to  Ishttu>aakipat-t«bisha 

for  the  procefisioD  of  hu  godhead 
SO  I  made  fair,  and 

with  what  my  father  had  built 

I  joined  (it),  and 

I  beautified 

the  road 
55  iBhtor-aakipat-tebisha 

Of  Imgur-Bel 

and  Nimitti-Bel 

the  portale 
60  through  the  to|>coi^ng 

of  the  street  of  BabytoD 

too  low  had  become 

th«r  entrances. 

The«e  porttds 

I  tore  down,  and 

Col.  VI.      1  at  water  level  their  foundation 

with  bitumen  and  brick 

I  firmly  laid,  and 

with  blue  enami^tcd  bricks  adorned. 
5  which  bulb  and  huge  serpents 

tastefully  I  constructed, 

Sirong  cedar  beams 

for  their  roofing 
10  I  laid  over  them. 

Doors  of  codar 

(with)  plating  of  bronze; 

linteb  and  hinges  (?J, 

of  bronze,  roimd  its  gates 
15  I  set  up. 

Strong  bulls  of  bronze, 

and  great  serpent  ti, 

by  their  thresholds  1  set  up; 

IhoM  portals 
20  for  the  astonishment  of  multitudes  of  people 

with  beauty  I  iidorncd. 

Id  order  that  the  battle-storm  lo  Imgur-Bet 

the  wall  of  Babylon,  might  not  reach,' 

what  no  king  before  me  had  done; 
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25  for  four  thousand  cubiu  of  ground 

on  the  aides  of  Babylon 

far  away,  so  that  they  should  not  come  near, 

a  mi^ty  rampart  on  the  east, 

Biibylon  I  threw  around. 
30  Its  moat  I  dug,  and  the  bank  of  it 

with  bitumen  and  brick 

I  bound  together,  and 

a  mighty  raaipart  on  ita  bank 

mountain  high  I  built. 
3G  Its  broad  portals 

I  MMistnicted,  &nd 

the  doors  of  cedar,  with  plating  of  copper, 

I  aet  up. 

That  foea  without  discovery 
40  the  sides  of  Babylon  might  not  approach; 

great  waters, 

like  the  volume  of  seas, 

I  conducted  round  the  land,  and 

the  crossing  ol  them 
45  (was)  like  the  crossing  of  the  great  sea, 

of  salt  water. 

A  breaking  forth  of  them 

in  order  not  to  permit, 

with  a  bank  of  earth 
50  1  embanked  them,  and 

walls  of  burnt  brick 

1  placed  around  them. 

The  ddenses  akillfully 

did  1  strei^then,  and 
fiS  the  city  of  Babylon 

1  made  fit  for  defense. 
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Abbu.  Stah.  i.  12. 
Abd-milkM,  ii.  tOO. 
Abedia.  ii.  SS. 

Abi-nttuh.  ii.  103. 

Abiyale,  ii.  460. 

Abu  Habba  (Siptw).  i,  291. 

Abu  HHUb  (Kinjn),  i.  31B,  435. 

Abu  Shareia.  i.  205. 

Abydeaufl,  ii,  404. 

Audik  i.  431. 

Academy  of  Iiuoripdoiu.  Faha,  i.  1Z7. 

Accmd.  iu  4, 

A«ad.  dynutr  of.  ii.  25-39. 

AchmiitnidM.  tba,  i.  02. 

AdBb  (Biimyk),  1.  311. 

Adid  (HwJKi).  Monn  god,  il.  74. 

A(lad-u»]-iddia,  ii,  131. 

AdUd-Dlnri  I.  ii.  122.  lU. 

Adad-Dirvi  lit  nukta  syachroQiatio 
hiMor);.  ii.  115,  190. 

AtUd-oirari  IV,  westom  eiiiipaicnn.  Li, 
255;  oooquHCa  of  Edom  baiI  PbiiiH> 
tia.  ii.  256;  invuDOfl  of  Baby- 
loDia.  ii.  256;  coEnpilatioD  at 
•ynchroniHtic  hiALory,  ii.  2^7;  in- 
IfirmiiturQ  of  relijnoaB.ib.:  podtioa 
o(  tba  kiOA'i  motriFr,  iL  258. 

Advl-shum-uaur.  ii,  124.  156,  ISO. 

Ad*pk.  myth  of.  i.  37S. 

AdvmaWc  ii.  387. 

Adhem.  i,  40B. 

Adiyih  iL  459. 

Ae-ftF^u-usur,  ii,  TS2. 

Aitum  1.  ii.  103. 

Agum  El,  ii,  104. 

Ahub  ii.  227,  233. 

AluflLwnjfl,  i.  14,  25. 

Abu.  ii.  2SS. 

Aibur4bnbu,  ntml.  L  316:  Ii,  530. 

Akeckuf  (Dur'Kuiia&liu),  i,  130. 

Akb-t^n-AUn,  i.  33^ 

Akbsberi.  ii.  440. 

AkurcHl,  ij.  II. 

Alabuwr.  i.  427. 

Alarodiao,  bh  VoDoic. 

Ale  under  of  .Miletus,  i.  380. 

AteuDder  tbe  Qrakt,  i,  84,  31S. 

Ailmiuia,  i,  425. 

Aloumd.  I.  421. 

AIVBO,  ii.  101.  106. 

Anur,  flUD  god.  iL  74. 

AQurdiaa,  oaroe  propond  tor  Suiiuk, 
i.  221. 

Aniiuia.  ii,  G2B,  505. 

AnwDophu  IV.  I  333;  ii.  145. 

Ampricaa  OriAUtHl  Society,  i,  300- 

Amil-MaTduk  (Evil  Merrxludi)  rele&sea 
jFhiRKchia,  ii.  545;  hii  r^iga  judced 
uoliwful,  546;  usuauted.  510. 


Amaiiditaju,  ii,  00. 

AmmiiiiducA,  ii.  97. 

AimniiUdi,  ii.  450. 

Amrapbcl.  ii,  83, 

AnbBr.  i.  301  tad  ootc. 

Aadm  Wnllnr.  urcbitKt,  no  Bab. 
eiped..  i.  314;  besizu  flicanliDD 
■C  Kalkh  ShrrcKl.  i.  320;  diKovsty 
of  Ti(lsthpile«r  priim.  i.  322; 
diacovary  of  AHuyrinn  Btels,  i, 
325;  rcroren  Tukulti-Nimb  t«it, 
i,  327;  dlKovery  o(  ioy»l  tdoib*.  i, 
327. 

Anquetil-DuperTDa.  i.  55.  57,  58. 

Antiocbii  MygdoDJc  i.  445. 

ADtLochuB  Sol«r,  ^yUnder.  i.  288- 

Aqu  and  Adad.  double  IcmpLc,  ii,  103- 

AnviIiod\  i,  127, 

Auil-So.  ii,  7B. 

Apple,  i,  42!. 

Aprirat.  t,  421. 

AptiM.  ii,  508. 

Arad-Siii  (Eri-Aku).  ii.  £8. 

A  run,  i,  40S. 

AramasD  origiDB  nod  KtliementB,  ii, 
1S5.  ISO. 

ArBm-KahiLniiiTi.  i.  404  uid  Dote. 

Araio,  i,  18. 

Altlllu,  i.  444. 

ArchKi^DfticAi  laatitutf  of  Amvica,  L 
301. 

Aidyn.  ii.  461. 

Argutis  I!,  ii.  331. 

Ank-den-ilu,  ii,  147. 

Arioch,  ii,  64. 

Anaca.  i.  o3.  54,  104. 

Anes.  i,  106. 

Artaflb-flburnari,,  ii.  145. 

ArtucriM  I,  i.  4,  7,  14. 

ArtKieciee  III,  i,  4.  6. 

Artaurxefl  Mneoiao,  i,  39t. 

AeclepiwliB.  i,  3D1. 

Ajshir-airari  1.  ii,  140. 

AHhnuoDAk,  Ii.  104. 

Aghrall.  i,  24. 

Ash  Ilk,  i,  407. 

AAburbaaipaL.  aoums,  ii,  427;  eipedl^ 
tiaa  to  Kirbit,  429;  ERyptiui  ia- 
TodoQ.  431;  atTocili«fl.  432;  tho 
flhakiDA  of  hifl  power  in  Egypt, 
434;  Bud  ita  reoriial.  435:  loaa  of 
Efprpt.  436:  fall  of  Tyre,  437: 
belpjiijc  Gyen  by  pmyer.  438: 
Uld  the  eonverae,  439;  war  with 
Elsm,  440:  diffirultiiB  with  Bhu- 
mutb-flhum-ukin,  444;  war  with 
him,  447;  and  hia  defeat  and 
dpBth.  150:  jiaaum?^  rule  aa  Kan- 
daijuiu.  451:  pUDjphment  of  the 
Cbaldeaua.   451:   EhuD,   452;   fn- 
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quaner  tl  dnami  nod  viilow.  Ut; 
plttui  of  Sim,  4U:  punkhmKii  of 
Xnbiui,  Ua;  dannn  cd  <h« 
ClmmcuM.  441;  work*  nl  pMiv, 
«<Ui  UK  mat  library,  4(L|;  K<i1r>- 
Wf*.  tM;%UlTBl  for  vtetoris.  K&i 
Mtitanu  ol  to*  nlcn,  4U. 

A>bur4»l-k(lii,  U,  131.  170.  ITS. 

A-hur-brl-nulMhu,  ii.  Il«,  141. 

AiboldBo.  daW  vt.  I,  «». 

.^bur-dan.  U.  IIS.  lOI. 

Amhur-dBn  tl.  11.  190. 

Attaur-dan  III,  ii.  2S0:  •diew  et  nia, 

U.  :ini 

.^iihur-cttl-Lli-uldunJ.  Ii,  UO. 

Aibiu-nadln-altbl.  0.  lU. 

Ajdiiu-uwl<ii-<bun.  Q,  STS. 

Aibur^arva,  Ii,  I  GO. 

Aibunulrpiii  tt,  il,  i.«H. 

Aiburnnilrptl  III,  kutih,  II,  IM; 
OkratiHlifaa  Kuakmn,  U.  IBS:  Kir- 
mH,  Uuiklii.  il,  100;  Ki)nnaUi.U, 
IttT;  Bit  iCIuluiH^  ii,  lOS;  bubui- 
tlH.  It  IBU;  (WUat SqiHUl,  a  100; 
Mloiatlaa  of  Tiukb,  U.  100; 
wfbuM  cDdMtliu.  u.  S01-3CN: 
Kammulch,  0.  int:  cMltd  M 
Ckbh.    il.    »)3i    Holiytaaiaa   ea&> 

JdhU,  U.  %W,  ArsmotiM,  U.  SOK 
10:  tbo  umy.  U,  111.  SU; 
WMWni  oaiapnlcB.  iL  111:  In  ths 
Idbanon,  ii.  213;  waMrti  mn- 
qniau,  J.  iliy.  linrtwrltiM.  il,  Itii: 
wnrlo  of  OBKe.  u,  Ilfi;  md  oj 
mln,  Ii.  m. 

A^tutr^mr!  V,  II.  J«i. 

A)bin>Mbl  111.  LI.  IW 

Aiibur.ruih-ubi.  ii.  liO.  101:  faiiin1«:na 
HiIiuEiHt  LulumL,  4U(1  Babylun.  ii. 
Li^:^.  t«En(>kn  bj  Anu  «iul  Adaii,  u. 
IIU 

Aibur-ubslUt  11.11.  Il«. 

I  AihurbvilpaL 


Xuimopi'r.  • 

A«,  r  m. 


Ak  wild,  1, 1M 

Awhui.  poUna  in.  L  331;  (ituatinn  <il, 

ii.  iU. 
Avhiir  tKalnli-abnrcit).  S.  *3t. 
AiayrlA,    onffinnl    lntuqiUrii-*.    i,    4U1; 

Mfly    blswry   ol,    ii.    MiJ;    bojiii- 

niriK*  in.  ii.  133. 
\myntini  Siujjnttm,  i,  410 
Auvrivriabvltmiaa     luuTUIMPi.     L     300; 

ooo  of  tbft  ^rnitiiT  family,  i.  307; 

iU  obArnotcrfaUoJk  L,  370. 
Alton,  i.  97.  08. 
Aitraiaa.  ii,  AH4. 
AMffiMtu,  II,  iM. 
AvfMn,  I,  M,  07.  TO. 
Aariah  of  Judab.  ii.  HOd. 
Anriab  of  Yaudi,  U.  380. 

a 

HatHl,  i.  «3S. 

Babyl™.  1.  438,  __ 

Babylon,  di?4raHi  of  Ibc  aly.  il,  (IS7. 
BabyluniMa  ol,    Uiroaan*,  t.   380  aud 

oo'*  _  .  . 

Baebmann,    W..     nnvntca   at   Tulul- 
Aker.  I,  3^. 


Bacdn  inaihdad),  i.  IIS. 

Bacbdul.  i.  tOH,  ISI. 

BoEi-i-NsdJif,  i.  4ie. 

italaui,  ii.  X)!. 

Kalavat  Bain.  I.  3U  Mid  sot*. 

UalM.  (iaapata.  I,  133. 

|t*tji|afT\if.  i,  li. 

Buk*.  E.  J,,  (wly  IniBinc.  i.  Ml; 
raDanratiao*  at  Biflcnra.  >.  310;  <1^ 
oovoty  e)  Matur,  I.  3I<^  311. 

Barbara,  Jgaivbai.  L  II. 

B«bat,l,«St. 

Rular.A^K' 

llajw.Th.  R..i.  loa. 

Bait  dyoaat)-  ol  houH  ol,  U.  I)L 

Bamehuu|i.  I.  laj.  130. 

BoavR,  i.  U4. 

Unlry  Bw.  i.  Ul. 

BtFT.  1,  17,  l(H. 

Bcbliiuu,  I.  tU. 

ItaMwil.  ii.  141. 

Uflsk.  Dr..  i.  3TZ;  ii.  319. 

BtlMyik  il,  W7. 

Bcl-ibtd.  il.  ite,  373. 

BEl-iuiiOia.  il.  30G. 

IMkapkapii,  ti.  141. 

Uf4.liudai-iHuri  il.  IIU. 

Btlllno.  I,  tU. 

Bcl-fliar-uaui.  U.  3M.  STd 

Itnl.l.iiiar  (Bol-abar-uaurl,  U.  SM. 

|Viil-«Siiii>-iihLurii.  ii.  A4T- 

BirQ-llodnd  11,0,3X1. 

BsEiJainin  of  TuladA,  vMu  KabyloBb, 
i,  106-in,  IIS. 

B«D«a.  I.  3)0,  MT. 

llsauld.  C.  1.  »•;  faioiKirUal  dlaw^ 

n,i.H>. 
Ari-,hiaalii«y,  Sowty  of,  i,  S4S. 

Biblical  Utoratur*.  Soelotv  «(.  i,  MOl 

Rir.'b.  e,.  i.  343. 

Rim.  lb*  double  hour.  I,  Wl. 

Itidltmi,  Wl  Riiiuioa- 

BiiiiD-a  (Ailib).  i.  311. 

BintUQ.  I,  la. 

BituiniRi.  I.  4JT.  433. 

lllniililiinl,  i,  423. 

Bootb.  1.  M. 

Bunipin.  i.  430. 

Ihn'iKiiii,   w.  m.    nod,  eo   Briiiak 
Miia-um  •uir.  L  3M. 

Bonn.  Ft'ki  V:inU.  foniiul  at  Alatan- 
dria  and  at  Moaul.  i.  130.  ICO: 
dizi  ni  Kuyuniik.  i,  lfi3:  maliia 
innls  at  KiKinabad.  i.  14,1;  bis- 
ilrnil  by  ratlx,  t.  IKT:  nour  nnoaa 
lariiml.  i.  106:  and*  ttsulw  U 
Paiii.  i.  IM:  pubUeatioD.  I.  170! 
collcc<linnii  at  na».  i.  2ZT;  (hMiAm 
nisniuir.  I.  31B, 

Boundary  etow  of  EUU-ftadtxtll,  l> 

JAA 

BnaB(«d,  II.  3OT. 

Brick  makinx,  I.  43(1. 

BnmiB  UM<  of  t-tkalmaiKW.  I,  SM. 

Bniwn.  Fnnri*.  i.  300 

Hmin.  Cnrixtiii  ilr.  i.  4a 

Bu^octiam.   Jam**  Hilk,   vnla  Hick 

■I  Batbdad,  I.  14»;  vUla  Raby 

lun.  iTia. 
Biidi*.  E.  A.  W.,  [;  t^loralkna  \m 
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BabytDnU,  1.  335^  and  in  Aayiu. 
i,  336;  picATsUou  M  Kuyuajik^  i, 
330;  Ncby  Yunui.  i.  337;  «• 
psiensea  in  Uh  Eh^  i.  338. 

Biuiuukhtua^la.  ii.  78. 

BuRwbiuwh  I,  ii,  lU.  143. 

Bunuboiuih  II.  li,  118. 

Bumoul,  Eucen.  i,  tJ.  6B.  7S.  IM. 


Biu-Sin  I,  ii,  ft. 
Bui-Sin  II,  li.  «6. 


Tin— liMiiiia.  He  Nabopoluttf. 

BuaUnl.  i.  433. 

Buwuiy*  (Buwcfii),  i,  331.  432. 


dUh  (Nimroud).  i.  440. 

CaUiltluDa.  i,  i\2. 

Cuary,  i.Ba. 

Caanlnc,  Sir  BUMford,  i.  177. 

Canon  of  Ptokmy.  i,  St3. 

CaDlamir,  Dimiui  i,  103. 

Cappadocia.  ii,  lOQ. 

Carp.  i.  423. 

CanhK  i.  448. 

Canwnght,    John.    viuU   Nlncrab,  i, 

130:  and  Babylon,  i,  120-123. 
Cadiiii.l24. 
Cat,  wild,  i,  424. 
Chabur.l,  400. 
Chaldea.  1.  403. 
Ouihkiu,  oU.  I.  2W. 
Cbaldcui  people,  ii.  486. 
Cbaldiao  inacriptiou,  i,  372;  Ke  alao 

VaoDic. 
ChautBrnuon  i  M. 
Chaidin.   BLf  Jobo.  i.   31:   ODpie*  la- 

Kription.  i,  33. 
Chdiar,  ii.  £07. 
Cbedoilaotnf  T,  ii.  67.  84. 
Chelminira.  i,  13,  34. 
Chtaney,  fertilily  of  Babylonia,  i,  420. 
Chicaao.  Udivmity  aS.  i.  30». 
Chilinanor,  lee  Cheiminira. 
Onla^nv.  i,  06. 
ChroniclH.  Babylonian.  I,  483:  of  Sar- 

KD  mnd  Naram  Sin.  i.  4S3;  Early 
b.  mlera,  i.  4Si:  Bab.  dynutie^ 

i,  484:  Eleventh  to  Seventh  Ceo- 

tazj.  i.  ^^i  Relicioua  ChrDniebi.  i. 

488;  Chronicle  B.  i.  486;  Naboni- 

diu  Cliraiicle,  i.  400:  Chtoairle  p, 

1,400. 
Chronolocica]  Materiala,  Babylonian,  i, 

47ft 
Chronoloaical  Tablea,  i,  £16. 
Cbronolocy.  i,  460. 
Cbthanba  (Xcrml,  i,  71. 
Cilminar,  i.  ID. 
CUy  labieti,  1,  426. 
Climate  of  Anyna  aod  Babytoaia,  i, 

416. 
Cnidua,  1,  391. 
CaBBhHneraU,  i,  427. 
Cooper.  W.  &.,  i,  245. 
Comeliiu,  i.  3B0. 
Cotton.  Kir  Dodmon.  i,  34. 
Cowpll,  ProfeaaoT,  i,  4A. 
Cranes,  i,  432. 
Crcuui,  tunc  ol  Lydia.  ii,  £63. 


Croa.  Gaatcn,  Babylonian  explorer,  i. 

298:  citaael  of  Ciidn,  i,  XlO. 
Cuneiform,    choiacter.    i.    354:    early 

tonne,  i,  355, 
Cimeiform.  first  uaed  by  Hyde,  i,  100. 
Ciuwiform  eicPAp  Grvt  DOpy  of.  i,  33. 
CuieloD.  W..  i.  243. 
Curaon,  G.  N.,  i.  7. 
Cutba,  Bite  diecovered.  i,  200. 
Cyprt™,  i.  421. 
Cyrus,  bom  in  Aneban.  ii,  £63;  con- 

?uen  Aiiyaiei.  £04:  kins  of  th* 
eniani.  565;  atlAck  upon  Cnxaui. 
566. 
Cyrua,  cylinijer,  i,  287. 


Damik-iliabu.  ii,  OS. 

Darayavahu^.  i.  77. 

Darlwurt,  i,  67, 

Dariui  I.  i.  4.  7.  66.  67.  09,  Sfi. 

Dariui  II,  i.  7. 

Daryaveah.  i.  67. 

Date  Lioea.  i,  477;  Prc.5tf«>iiie.  i,  477; 
Early  Dynaitiee.  i.  477. 

Daia  LisU.  i.  475;  SumeriM.  1.  478. 

Dati-EIlil.  ii.  36. 

Datbw  by  palmcraphy. !.  £01, 

Daulier-Oealandea,  i,  37. 

Day.  the.  beciniiinc  of,  i,  460. 

Deecke.  W,,X2£7. 

Deer,  i,  435, 

Delitiech,  Friedncb.  oppoeea  Bal^vy,  i. 
'l^J:  joiufl  him,  ],  360:  joina  the 
Sumcriolof^HU,  i.  !^B3;  ta  a  lrf«cher, 
i.  318:  ,vijil>  Bubyloniu  and  A^ 
vyria.  318:  his  pu^ila,  31  do- 
Deluge  tablet  mul,  i.  USO. 

IXrbcol.  i.  101,  102. 

'Determinatives,  i,  35Q- 

DinoD  ctl  Kolophon,  i,  3W. 

Diodorufl  SitruJufl,  i,  ft4. 

JMwflniveh,  !,  4]U. 

Diyaleb,  i.  409. 

Ducka.  I,  423. 

Dudkbaliya.  ii,  84n, 

DuEdamme,  ii.  439,  461. 

Dunfi,  ii,  Sn.  53. 

DuthIu.  ii,  120. 

DuT-Kurisaliu,  i.  439;  ii.  110. 

Dur^hamikin  (Khonabad).  i,  444. 

Duahralta,  ii,  143. 


Ea-mukiD-ier.  ti.  181. 

E-Anoa,  i.  431. 

EannaCum,  U,  II, 

Eaat  India  Company,  i,  137, 

F.biebuni.  ii,  05. 

Ecbatana,  i,  84. 

EcUpae  of  iud,  in  chronolony.  ii.  261. 

Eel,  i.  423. 

Kcyptian  ehronolooical  materia],  i.  £14. 

Egyptian  tustoricaT  eourrCB,  i,  387. 

EklianKckurkura,  ii,  135, 

El-Amarna,  i,  333. 

Elamite  dynaity  in  Bab.,  ii,  182. 
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Kldml,  Jobn.  vlriln  IWbylnDu.  k.  114- 
IIA;  nioriwn  lta(b(l«d  Bnd  tMty 

Ion.  i.  I !«, 
KIcphuit,  V.  Ut 
Ellll-liuii.  li.  U. 
laiiUkudix-UHi.  U,  199l 
i:illI-iuHliB-*Ji)u.  ii.  IM. 
EUU-udln'«pU.  il.  lU. 
ElUI-DMllubuni.  ii.  IM. 
EllU-otrwI.  U.  in.  KB.  HT. 
Kluoo  (Ftluji).  i.  1)1. 
K>SIMb.  unpls.  1.  31S. 

i»um.  tugb  ptiMl,  11.  M. 


Eumuitiue  1.  Q.  It-  .  __ 

EDlmmBi,  voUve  ioHripUon  ol,  i.  tSQ: 

a*A  (Wukio.  uMoUnU  at,  1,  aiO; 

i,4Il. 
Ed*ka  lAn>d.8ta>.  U.  «S. 
EHda.  I.  4». 
Erubusi.  U.  IW. 

KU.  URi(>hi.  L  aiB. 
•u.»i>  ol,  i.  3ia 
EMifawMoD,  •nuirnk  U.  3B3;  IW^ 
FUiiMd  iti  ntbrloB.  3M;  srowncd 
kioK.  WS;  Ibr  nbiiiliUw  <<  9*b)>- 
Idd,  300:  eUmlls  riU  In  U^ 
h^  OTi  CbuldMD  diOeulua^ 
tM:  Hm  irnMsra  CMnpidm.  WO: 
iliain»-Uon  of  SMtm,  Wi  mItMk 
upon  Tyn.  401:  IM  (■Oukl  Mti 
fim  *IUek  OS  (Wpl-  MVi,M*m> 


mkI  Aritii,  411;  iMlo-EimnMn  in- 
(■nmu.    Ill:   wiicwf   a   thet. 

tU.  Ihn  Ctmnirriuit.  41S:  BebrU 
Uon.  420:  i>(.nipi>un>  >■<  KpT^,  4H>: 
Ilia  »iU.  <:.>]:  H-bAnnuh-tbunMilda 

KIdIiurI  kinx  of  Babylon,  4Ui 
hiulilnn  dioi.  423:  •atlmau  ol 
hi!  rrl(D.  4!i3 :  wnrkn  ol  prM*.  <M. 
Flhubnl.  U,  tIKi. 
F.ntmiuih'pWcikLii-ihhun.  li,  ISl- 
Ivuphrfciiui  nvpt.  I,  4cff. 
fcu— hlupv  I,  JiMn:  1,  300. 
Evil'McnxUfti,  «e  Aoiil'Mfeftlulr. 
ExcunuA  un   Fluwcr'a  igjcrlnUaoa.   1. 

Eipfdluoii  liiu.  AaiiliA.  I.  tox. 


Rkn.  emntlAU  u.  i.  319.  434. 
AUfrhcr.  M.  Lnn.  1,  30tL 

Friu;iih.  I,  4oe. 

Fnuliiy  of  Babylim!*.  i.  4I& 
FaMivd  bouii<,  NimVw'i.  t.  »4. 
FWd.  Vam  It.,  urhliwtt.  i,  WL 
Flft  I.  tai. 

Fituofon.  tr*  Si)lt». 
Fini  livDui)!  of  DabylMi,  ii.  73. 
Pwhrt.  f,  »f*-lntKl.  I.  aOT. 
FUbiDii,  KURhH  Sspolton.  I.  ItL 
n«Od*eua».  I.  411. 


ntmm.  »..  I.  lo.  EtMPM  «■  hti  to- 

•rrtpliaiM.  1.  M^  ff, «.  I 

Foriy  CuluDiDt.  hv  CqinDar.  > 

FnuwU  M.  Fu1k«m«,1.  m. 


dW>  (OMdi),  U,  lOL 

tr«  li,  50- 
nnyoflibtw.  LSIT. 

CmmAkWwi.  (.  34;  «>(4m  Im«<»< 

Umhi,W. 
OaHW  Uw  Snkxllia.  i.  Ml. 
OimiHIMm.  0.  m 
Glrail.«lD.  il.  00,  70. 
gim.  I.  4U 

OiadiMB*.  w.  t.  I.  MS. 

OMt,  i,  433. 

Oodiiup.  i.  W..  ,   _ 

OailMara.  Mxlsto)  ol  MitiuHt,  I.  0^ 

Ta 
OouvM,  AMoola  dr.  i,  10 
Onak  ud  UiUb  aoatn*.  L  3tH. 
Grtlot.  i,  31- 

Urau,Mf.l.  MX.  .- 

OioHruiiL  tiwri  FrMrlfh,  titftta  ult 
■diuxliua.  i.  HI:  brgiu  dwipba^l 
IDVDt  cH   iVnInn,  >,  on.;  OnM  M- 

UmpiM  iruiutilinD.  i.A9:«i[TNtl]F 
»ipli»lu>  Fl'^wiir'i  oipy.  i.  104;  av 
l^ltipt^  ti*  i\rriphc.T  miHA^  L  lIVj 
«iUTiiri4..4  Vnnnir  IniU.  I.  3Wi. 

OrtmwnUI.  M..  i,  IISJ 

Gurjiw.  itutiic-  cif.  i.  WS;  fitMdrl.  300)1 
lilitnnf-al  writing*  iif.  UKI;  ^^^^ 
Kia.  il.  4J:  tniliif  Winp)>  In  NivJ 
dnu.  CDoquto  Attib«n.  U. 
•UtuM,  ii.  47;  M^fMo  intk.  li.  47t 
pulmlnaCtns  at  SumMad  '  " 
titni.  li.  48. 

r.uldmuitiiai,  i.  IM. 

UulK  I,  4W 

Ournini.  i.  431. 

Guyu'I.  HUniilu.  beaiu  Vumie  < 
dpfacumiint.  i,  3ta, 


pidad  IAd«l>.  ■torn  koI  H.  73. 
HuK.  JohdIi.  I.  137. 

it^ii-i'i.  1,  5. 

H>l«vy.    Jiofib,    dnic*   SuaHfiaa   ■• 

llnll.  Inw  II  .  1.  XO 

lluMibD.  Lsi.n, 

Kuitdy  Bty.  dlnctai  at  UiHMum.  I,  Stl. 

nwnillun.  Abusilrt.  1,  121. 

Hunniam,  imHind  ci!.  L  30n; 

UwDiniiniBl,  vrtilps  nf  w  pMlnd.  L 
ni;  dw  rfTTW*  U.  80:  ou»- 
HiitD  laloM  erttb  and  Itiu.  B. 
SI;  Mnimrt  EmutliiJ.  It,  83;  vem- 

Sutr*  Rim-Wh.  ii.  IQ:  am  Annp4»l. 
.  U;  ■dmlniiiniieo.  fl,  M;  md* 
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of  !■«•.  it  SS;  cmioJ  buildinc  ii, 
M:  nuunr.  ii.  SB;  trmnlra.  ii.  9a 

Hudcock.  P.  a,  ii.  340.  3W. 

Huu  et  C^K.  ii,  3Sa.  310. 

Hwv.i.419. 

Huper.  Robert  F.,  od  Bab.  cipcditioD. 
i.  303;  dinewr  d  nsnliaiKh  i, 

3oa. 

Hanxr.  W.  R,  1,  308. 

HaufaifiBnt.  ii,  liS. 

Hwipi,  Paul.  *n(«i  unportut  book  oa 

Sumarian.  i.  2SS. 
BarDH.  I,  U.,  on  (int  Bab.  npeditioa. 

i,  302;   director  of  tikird  eip«dH 

tioa,  i,  306:  lounli,  i.  307. 
Halirew  onsiu,  ii.  IS8. 
Bono.  A.  HTI..,  i.  7a 
HaodenDfi,  coDiiil  at  Akppo,  i.  340. 
Undnda  of  CuouB,  i,  400. 
Herbert.  Thoioaa.  i.  24,  26. 
Haradotiu.  i.  ay.  hnmiy  or  Babylonia. 

1,418:  iiii  work.  i.  393-385^  invpb. 

j,  3tM:  valur  ■■  a  murce,  i.  398: 

deamptioD  of  deetructLoa  ot  Sen- 

nacfaerib'a  army,  iU  586. 
HnBa.L423. 

Bmust.  LeoD.  cuntor  in  Louvn.  i.  298. 
H— in'.h  ii,  3ei. 

Hmah.  i,  436. 

Ifilprecht.  H.  V..  firat  (rpeditinn  to 
Babylonia,  i,  302;  hdI  to  Coonan- 
tinople,  i,  304;  director  of  foujth 
Pennaylvania  HpEdilion.  i.  3UT. 

HiBcks,  Edvard.  birth  at  Corii.  i.  92; 
paper  on  Darina,  i.  Bl;  rduratfil  at 
Tnoil^r  CoUeie.  Dublio,  i,  92;  Bnl 
menioir  on  Perflepotia,  i,  B3:  reada 
bame  of  Jebu,  i.  191;  m^rklnc  at 
fiuiian,  i,  217;  deciphctiDs  AsByriaa 
nanMa,  i,  225:  idcDtif>n[ur  nampa.  L. 
228;  itudy  of  iilcucrams.  i.  232; 
laya  tamu^tiona  of  Awyrian  arank- 
mar,  i,  238;  power  aa  a  traoalator, 
i,  240li:  teat  of  deciphermeiit,  I, 
242:  an  Accadian.  i.  240;  Vannic 
deciphfrmeQt,  i,  2ti0. 

Hindiyeh  canal,  i.  409. 

Biatorical  aoureea.  BAbyLoniaa.  i,  370; 
Anyriui,  i.  383:  tboir  value,  i.  3SG. 

Hit.  i.  404. 

Hittit?  iovaaioD.  ii.  97. 

Hoe.  i.  423. 

KoTtamanD,  faila  in  tranaiatioc  Pei^ 
•epolia  tctt.  i,  lUS. 

Holwaa  {Alvanl.  li.  106. 

Bommel.  F..  i,  268. 

Honey,  i,  410. 

Hophim,  ii.  508,  ii.  514. 

Hoahea.  ii.  2BI;  u,  314D. 

Uouaea,  private  Aaayriao.  i.  323. 

HOaiDC,  G..  propoaea  the  name  Suaian, 
i.221. 

Hua.  i.  9. 

Hyde.  ThoDiaa,  atudiea  Flower 'a  copies, 
i.  99;  uaea  the  name  cuneifom],  L, 
100. 

Hyena,  i.  424. 

Hyalop.  J.  M.,  i,  212. 

Uj-ata^Ka.  i,  66.  68. 


Ibei.i.434. 

n»«iB,ii,ei. 

Ibai-aharru,  aeribp.  ii.  3S. 

Ibrahiia  Tell  (Kutba).  L  438. 

Ideocrama,  and  ihsir  danlapmat,  L 

Idin-Dacan.  ii.  63. 

IlEUOmn.  ii.  138. 

llum-ma-iiu,  ii.  78. 

IluiliuRia.  dale  o(,  i.  500:  ii.  137. 

Hu-ubtdi.  ii,  318. 

Immerum,  li,  T8. 

Indabisaah.  iL  4Sa 

Iridum,  data  of.  i,  508;  ii,  13S. 

Iriah.  i.  400. 

laaiab.  i,  106:  iL  2B0.  362. 

Iihbi-Ura,  ii,  63. 

lafame-Dann.  pateni.  date  of.  i.  SOS. 

lahp^ai.  Ii.  413. 

Uitar.  laleway.  i.  317. 

Iibtar-Bakipat-tetri.aha.  ii.  53U. 

Ion.  i.  433;  dynaaty  of.  ii,  C2,  127. 

Iter-kasha.  ii,  65. 

Itti-Mantuk-balaUi,  ii,  131. 


Jacquet.  Euftoe,  L  TT.  TS. 

Jewoiah,  ii,  508. 

Jehoiachm,  ii,  500. 

Jetioiakim,  ii,  fi05. 

Jehu,  ii.  233. 

Jena^D.  P.,  oppoaea  Halfvy.  i.  259, 

Jeremiah,  ii,  611. 

Joklia  lUmma).  i,  434. 

Jooea.  Fclii.  i.  212. 

Jonea,  Sir  Harford,  i.  48. 

Jordan.  J.,  i,  32JB:  at  Waika.  i,  333. 

Joecphus,  i.  390- 

Joaiih.  ii.  4S8. 

Jolbani,  ii,  288. 

Julameih,  i.  103, 


Kaciaahiaan-KllU,  ii.  US.  122. 
Kadaahman-Ktiarbe  t,  ii.  114- 
Kadaahmao-Kharbe  II.  ii.  120.  124, 144. 
KadaabDian-TuKu,  ii,  122. 
Kaempfrr,  Engelrecht,  i,  3H. 
Kalab  Shcrgat,  i,  192,  439. 
Kalam,  ii,  4. 

Kaldi  ™untry  IChaldea),  i,  4113. 
Kaldu  (ChaldcBu).  i,  4^7 
Kanax,  ii,  4, 

Kaodalanu,  ii.  451,  48an. 
Karaindaah  I,  ii,  114. 
Karaiodaab  II.  li,  130,  141. 
Karaje  Dagh.  i.  404. 
KanJunyaab,  ii,  113. 
Kar-Tukulti-Ninib,  ii,  15<1. 
Kaadim  (Chaldeana).  i,  4S7. 
Kaihtiliaab  I,  ii,  103. 
Kaahtiliaah  II.  ii,  124. 
Kaar,  El,  o:icavationA  on  niound.  i,  3t  t. 
Kaa0hU'Dadii]..alEhe,  ii,  181. 
Kaaaite  invasion,  ii,  93. 
Kanitea,   lan£uajpi  of,    ii,    11^1;   rai^ial 
V  affinity  uncertain,  ii,  101;  dynaaty 
ol,  u,  99, 
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KInbaf  (Cbkbur).  I.  WS. 

Klinllui,  ii.  377. 

Kh..li4n.  bj.i(l>  u[,  ii.  3S0. 

Klii.nI,  i>,  iim 

KIlDDIIItltiLll.  ki.  111. 

KiiiruuiiU  L.  KO. 

Kbid.,  ii,  316. 

Khitf,  FX  i.  *ia 

KhnTwbaH  (llut^horrukiD).  i.  444, 

Khorvab«d.  firtt  ficATttloni  t-t,  (,  ItiA; 
ImUt  by  Warn,  1,  IWt;  by  VlMot 
Pl«a.  I.  m. 

Khuk  H,  100. 

Khulk.  il.  5:». 

Kbumtunlaub.  Ii,  »1T.  443.  440. 

Kbuinloui-kluildii*li.  II,  440. 

Kbumbin-KhKidub  11.  ij.  307.  30!!. 

Kliurtntiln.  li.  yj2. 

Ki-mrit.  U,  4. 

KiUk,  ii.  130. 

Kinc,  Lgonnnl  W..  eiji1i>nliun*  iu  tb* 
Ean,  i,  Md;  viaiu  BaJiiKni.  i.  M2; 
IDHl  nl  Kdil-my.  i,  X*!:  ni(L» 
«(p«dilioD  II  KuyiiDjIk.  i.  ^13:  t-:!^ 
mot  fl  ScdUApLflib,  L,  345:  viJUU 
Villi  Mill  n«viin,  i,  347;  luaiiml  hj 
ThnlDptnn.  i.  A4ft;  cnni«-«  BfliiBiiib 
tulK  1.  310;  U  Scbi'iK'b^-Su.  I,  3M). 

Kin*  lint  A.  i,  4Ta 

Kim  Uiil  b.  i.  471 

Kina  Uit.  SutuTiiui  I,  i.  472. 
Sumcitea  II.  i,  47X. 
Suimiiaa  III.  1, 174. 

Kircbu,  AlhwuMlu*.  i.  123. 

Km  1.1,  ti.  arj 

K.-l.  iM  (Ihrmlt),  1.  4X0. 

i-.i'nii,nti,  ii.  inn, 

hi.TUi.  <Abii  llBUbl.  I.  UO,  4U. 

Ki-uri  IKl-urTBt.  II,  4. 

KoliV««v.  idrntiAea  ndnii  if  Bubil.  1, 
3R>;  dlmilcir  nl  ntpnlitiiin,  i,  IIJ: 
MovUH  ■(  KaUh  tUionat.  1. 130: 
■1  McrkiK,  I.  320. 

.___  S& 

ICihIup-Iumiiu.  U.  84. 

Kudw-NUbuk.  U.  «S. 
Kudiir-Konlihundi,  dm*  of,  i.  498:  MKiki 

ITiwh.  II.  07;  U  SJB, 
Kwlutru  uf  Mlrliiui,  1.  130. 
K<>h-i-IUl>nuil.  L  3. 
Kiir,  11,  4 

Kiincitiu  1.  il,  lit 
KuiUiltQ  11,  ii.  118. 144.  ]*«,  147. 
KuriEiliu  til.  ii,  IJI.  HO. 
KuriiA,h,  1.  410, 
Ku<  "t  Amnm,  i,  414, 
Kuihik,  I.  1:KI:  Viiw  of  L  tn. 
KuyuDilli.  I,  440:  'IncnpUMi  ol  nmiail. 

i.  iOl.  Ilnl  ritBVBObtA  1.  103. 

Kjrmn*,  ii.  47i. 


I, 


UU 


^TlwdiM. «.  M. 

latiiJll  Miiiliili    n.lilt 
L>bMU,  hUMM,  1.  ML 


Labwswiurhiw.  ii,  MO. 

LMMh  <T*11ol>>.  i,  43». 

Eud*  ql  ItebyliMilk  ud  AHytWL  L  «0L 

1,203- 
Ijun  (IwikrrTih),  i.  4»), 
Lulnb,  kina  irf  CuUam.  ii.  XI. 
Umd.  1,  7it, 

Lkm  H>tuaiur«|pi  todi  of.  G,  M, 
Layiini,  Analan  H»Tiry.  IhtUi  Lud  ImilH 
In*,  i,  171;  trurvK  i,  ITi;  tern 
mnatid  o(  Nlmraud.  I.  173;  tWm 
Bolld.  i.  170;  fomt^ootknt*  vnih 
biia,  i.  177:  bumn  tat  «(ais- 
tiriiim  i.  17ft;  bav'i*  difiemc  «t 
Nlmmvi),  k,  IIH-IKU;  bu  «Uu  oCJ 
dwriptloD,  1.   1S7;  ukotlHr 

8 ■inn.  i.  ISO;  uTuvnm  ai  »■■ — ,-■ 
burnt,  i.  102;  Hrricc  irilb  Britiilil 
rmhunv.  i,  102;  mtt  mil  m*Id  tiW,| 
w<jTk     at     KuyunJIk     nod     N* ' 
VuDiu,  i,  103:  dKcrtpttoo*  ol  i 
iinjrk,i.lQ4  IUS:<li*coi«n«<r 
libmrv. ilr. ;  4lp*criptiiKi<4  mmi- 
(Caiiih).  I.  lUK,  107;  (#Kt*  al  1 
«ork,  i.  IHS.  IW;  diamvittH  Ml 
Ldiidun.  i.  234.  dissawm  V*au 
wit,  L  20A. 

t^limaDB-tliiiipt.  C..  aiiiniijriiw  ttM 
Kumfriaa  pmblnn.  I,  Vitl;  tub- 
iributlDu  lA  V'uuic  1,  372. 

LfDUFmuC.  mtil^  Hmnarlaa  (rwunuuaJ 
i.  2&2;  ktMmpU  %'Mtaio  d*cipli) 
mpat.  i,  Wk 

Lcntuliu.  i.  380. 

td>p(nl.  i.  434. 

Libii-lxhux  ii,  nj, 

l.unr«L<ii».  I,  427. 

lindi.  t;..  i.  ju 

USHI  Hrtpt,  I.  su. 

Hon.  L  471 

tiCeralura,  appaodii.  ii.  $7T, 

LovvmitHn.  I-  dr.  rlMaAM  AMnwa  w  ■ 
^iltlr.  I.  334 

Loftiu.  W.  K..  (loliiciM.  iWia  _. 
mam,  i,  tOOt  nuTsts  al  Wai  _ 
t.  201 :  iE»nnnd  «nrk  il>  tlw  «au<b, 
]■»:  m  Ki>vi>i>lik,  1,  212;  Id 
vl  Bab>Iuiua.  I.  43D. 

Lon^arkr.  B.  A.  d>.  wotUm  al  Amy' 
nan  k  23S^ 

I.ii«U4iaub-aldudu.  0,  U 

Ijical-UwU,  MMUF  vl.  U,  <r. 

l.ucal-aboHncur.  U.  0, 

l.tiaaUani,  fl,  ID.. 

t.ti>i4iui.  a.  40iD..  4IOn. 
L»Bi.  i.  424. 

U 

M*lil<.ub(,  I,  132.  133. 
]klBUIi>«b.  i.  407 
Maniwrli,  ii.  4nu 
MandrMn.  i.  Al>»n  de.  I.  K 
MamlnUta,lfti  Jofaa,  1.  111. 
Maoiibltmi.  hia  aocial  Rlofo*.  ii,  >l. 
MwWh  >.  42S. 
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HBTDPokktlU. 

M-ntuk-»ft-iJdin,  ii.  125,  lea 
llanliik-laluw-iqbi.  ii.  253. 
UudDk-udiii^Uie.  due  d,  i.  *W;  fi. 
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llaKliik-«lB|)ik-«Kim,  iu  12^ 
Hardiik-diuik-Hr-DiUi.  ii.  131. 
kUiduk^^Cr-Auiii,  ii.  39«. 
UArduk-ubeiib,  ii,  374. 
Uait  bw^  ftiabt  on.  ii.  275,  329d. 
Mhim,  Mount,  i.  404. 
Mdtv.  ii,  4750-1  riie  of  Iluir  ocmt,  ii, 

S«2. 
MuinuLi.  BmaD.  i.  313. 
MdUiip^  I,  ii.  114. 
Md>«hi(>k  U.  ii,  12S. 
Mciulwm,  ii.  2Sh  280. 
Meoabrm  ol  Stnuignirum.  ii,  3M. 
Utkm.  i.  33a. 
tloolKMMlMlui.  ii.  3S7,  aia,  33as., 

3S7,  373.  37T. 
Hgiilim,  ii,  V- 
UwKwUmia.  i.  404. 

Uidivu,t  tag. 

Unmu.  Deu.  i.  242. 

Mit.nn!,  luiii  of.  ii.  111:  iu  Idnn  umI 

nlatioss  wilh  Ecypt,  ii.  III;  lan- 

(OiiCi  o(,  ii.  112. 
Mit'uti.  ii.  323. 

Hltfofd.  Edmd  Lcdwich.  i.  IT!. 
U<dd,  Juliui,  vista  LondoD.  i.  158;  vd- 

viMBottA,  i.  ISO;  kidi  him.  i.  lee. 

274. 
Uonth.  the  luou,  i.  462;  the  Bumniui. 

i.  463;  tha  Semitic,  i,  467. 
Uoaumenti   S4  niir?«.   i.    377;   Ittrir 

daMii.  l^iendAry.  hiat^ckl.  rhroa' 

ologiiaL  i,  3TK. 
Uocdtounn,  A.   D.,  i.  220;  mttempu 

Vumio  decipbermnit,  i,  268. 
MniBT,  June*  JuatiDiAD,  I.  45. 
UonoD.  Utaiy,  i,  309. 
Uuballitkt-StwiuK.  ii.  120.  144. 
MuMr.  El.  i.  430. 
MoElbuh.  Cutun  von,  i,  265, 
MuIhUu,  ii,  4%. 
UOnler,  Fliedricli.  I  52,  63. 
Mnimd  Su.  i.  407. 
Munrna.  i,  422. 
Uuigsb,  i.  48.  50. 
UuKO  Eirchariuia.  r.  123o- 
Uiubeiib-Maniuk.  ii.  373.  370. 
Mucri.  Und  o(.  ii,  306ii. 
Uutakkil-Nuiku.  ii,  123,  161. 

N 

Nabonidua,  aonrna,  i[,  550;  builder  and 
arctuoolDfl^t.  551 ;  neslcn  ot  the 
at4Lt«,  554;  re-buildiog  of  E-tub- 
bars.  &56;  E-uluufa,  65S;  E-khul- 
khul,  5^;  rise  of  MrIikd  power. 
562;  Nabonidua  oiakn  do  apfenH 
M>iiut  Cynu.  569;  protflcte  the 
■oda,  572;  laU  ol  M>ylon,  573. 

NaboHdaanr,  ii,  474;  ■ouma.  ii,  4B2; 
diajmcter  of  hin  inocriptioDa.  405; 
canal  coofftruetioAH.  4M;  Ei^ptian 
movfle  ainjnat  Ak^™,  ^vr.  in- 
enaaing  hia  territory,  fiW;  aeat  lua 


BOB  N'rbadudreiaar  to  tiAX  at 
Carebeourii,  501;  d«lk  e<  Kabo- 
pdaaBr,  SOI;  the  inpcnaace  of 
nit  men,  503- 

NabtHpaPUdiii.  ii,  103.  207. 

N«lla-b>latnt4qbi.  ii.  55a 

Nabu-bd-Aume.  ii.  4^  4M. 

NabuHiao.  ii,  160. 

Kabu-mokiii-aiifi.  ii,  l&t. 

Nabo^iukiii-iH',  ii.  SSi. 

Nabu-oadiD-KT.  ii.  295. 

Nabtpnaiir  (Nabcnaanv),  ii,  MS;  ii, 
271. 

Vnba^baiab-tai.  a,  433. 

NabiHhuin-idikuD,  ii,  ISO,  3ea 

Nabw^hiuD-libui,  a.  131. 

Nab4>^um-u]dn,  ii.  205k 

Nabu-wUiiii,  ii,  3BS. 

Nabu-ndkab^.  ii.  296. 

Nab(t->ir4iq>iditi.li>bir.  ii,  3(N). 

Nadbina.  i,  445. 

NabariAa,  □.  111.  w  Mitaimi. 

Nahum.  i,  106;  ii,  476. 

Na'id  Maiduk.  iL  3B7. 

Nakah-i-RuRuD,  i.  7,  33.  48,  75,  TB.  96. 

Namar.  ii.  129. 

NapUiuri^^  ii.  145. 

Naram  £m.  date  of.  i.  404;  campaign 
AeainA  Riflb-Adad.  U.  32;  acaiiut 
Mngau.  ii.  33;  buiJda  tenopJca.  ii. 
34;  driSnl.  ii,  36. 

Naiibucaafa.  ii  121. 

Naai-Manitia^.  ii.  122,  149. 

Nebuchadreaiar  1.  ii.  128. 

Neburiiadreaaar  II.  thtrahold  of.  i.  2ST: 
cbaTvctef  of  tiia  inschptima,  ii.  505; 
the  diSniitin  «ith  tbe  Jewa.  BOB; 
fint  drportatino  oi  Jews.  507;  IV- 
belliun  in  Judah.  £10:  Nebuchad- 
rciiar  Koda  army,  512;  eipce  of 
Jeruaatem.  513;  victory  over  Efyp- 
tianB.  516;  ncsB  reaumrd.  517; 
Jeruaalem  taken,  518;  ZedeLiah 
puDiah«t.  510;  Jeru^em  HBckai. 
620;  attack  upon  Tyre,  525:  atUrk 
vpoD  Egypt.  528;  tBtimat«  of  hia 
eampaif^,  531;  aoitrm  for  (hit 
reicD.  532;  building  optratiooB.  533; 
eaoa]  biiildioff,  53U;  ratimale  of  hti 
penonality.  543. 

Ncby  Yunui.  hnit  eiaminaiJaD.  i,  144; 
Botta  at.  161,  440. 

Nccho  II,  ii.  436.  4BT. 

NergaL-flhar-uauT,  king  of  Babylon  and 
Bon.in-law  of  Nujuchodmiar.  ii. 
547;  building  openllong,  548; 
death.  540. 

KerKaJ-gbiireier,  ii.  387. 

Nerial-uaheiib.  ii.  37H. 

Ncnitliiear,  nee  NcriE>l-«ba>u«ir. 

Niebuhr.  Caraten.  i.  43,  62,  63.  78,  85. 
130.  131. 

NiiTer.  propcaed  aa  nle  for  cicnvatioD. 
i.  302,  434. 

Nimroud  (Calahl,  i,  440. 

Nineveh,  euirey  of,  i,  212,  440. 

Ninib-apal-enbaiTB.  ii,  126,  160,  161. 

Nioib-kudur-uaur.  ii.  1S2. 

Nippur,  L,  434. 

Niaibiii,  1,  44S. 
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f(«ni>b  Edwfa,  dadpbai*  Biuun  tiiit.  i, 
O 

OUvlM.  Qoiaaunu!  A.,  I.  ISA,  411. 

OttMtf.  i.  U4 

OpsBt.  J-  OiiiDlnUat.  wurk  in  Baby- 
laiil*.  i,  SOU-,  nntribuU*  Mi  d*- 
^pbunnt  et  Kuriu,  f,  HI:  Int 
of  dM^raieal,  I.  MXi  umdany 
Brtw,I.UI;aD  rirt(lD0(Chaldc4Bis 
1.  2W|  imiiniBtlRiI  dbeoniint,  i, 
301 ;  oni-w  lUlHi^,  i,  1S«. 

Ordioh  1.  iU. 

OrlsBt  {t«eUHbnfl,  DruUcfac  I.  313. 

Orionc  Sudgl)-,  (iatmmi.  i.  3)3. 

'  '  fMi  Spdstjr.  AnMilnn.  I.  tOU. 
I,  QMni>hiMl  TiMunry,  l>8. 

flMnpeBr.  m  AibiubuilpBl. 

Oltn,  Jmn,  vWt  In  Niorvrli.  1.  IZO; 

Baliyloo,  137. 
Owlry.  Kr  WmiMQ.  I,  SI. 
0».  i,  *i3. 

P 
PhIhd,  il,  IM. 
Par.  il.  4&7. 

P»lm,  I,  *W. 
Wli  Jill.  I.  4in. 

Panivlgi>.  1,  43.1, 

Puiie^Smith.  Umd,  1.  24&. 

Pdibiul,  ii,  30S. 

fVhln-i,  1.  M. 

IVk>li.k  3tll. 

PclifUi*.  1.  413. 

pHinii>lv«iu«,    I'nivtnil)'     of,   i.   30S; 

fioif  nrnvitium.  i,  302. 
P«ipl(«  ol  linhylmiin  uid   AmtHh.  I, 

447. 
PmrtKiii.,  i.  T.  17.  M.  34.  30. 4S.  M,  74. 
h-tnu.  i,  mi:  III  nicKin.  i.  .mi, 
WiHUk  V.  i<  .  i,  »]3. 
Pew*.  John  IV.  omolH*  n(p«Uiion.  I. 

301;   beciu*   Pifavatlorui.   i.   3(Ki; 

tmnd  aviwcUtinD.  i.  dtH- 
lyihshUi  ol  Rniwban.  1.  111. 
PMraleum.  I.  437. 
niUp  UI.  I.  ts. 

niI*cMo.i.41t. 

nwB,  Vidot.  Mntinua*  Botta'*  votk  ot 

Kbonabwl,  i.  tW 
IImw  tn«.  I,  411. 

niur.  whtai  crap  Id  Uabytonla.  1.  419. 
Poaoo.  Hcuri.  i.  3tB. 
Polw.  rivpr.  1. 1. 
PojHlUib^rrv,  i,  M. 
rerniptiiT.  i.  434. 
PMpbVriiu.  I,  ftU. 
Ponv,  8I(  Robrrt  K..  vUu  PenKpulU. 

i,  Ui  iDMiiirMctioD  at  Brfcucun. 


84:  MBtra  mu  at  Babylon.  IH: 

taiuiU*  b«.k.  lU. 
Tontait  <if  lliiitain.  an  Nakib-t-Rwa- 

talk'. 
■■lalrlliu.  i.  JS 

FriumtTt  nravalm  al  Warka.  i.  330: 
I'rivata  houav,  rti*>Ti>0.  i.  333. 
WtmalMi  Mflwl,  I,  317. 
ravumMieiMk  U.  43S. 
IHdntiy,  Ouwb  «t,  i.  SI): 

riirfhM,  I.  M. 
ruiur-^Ur.  II.  114,  lU. 


It 

RacbiMt.  ■»  KuM-Raboal. 

Ranmalo,  i,  III, 

flMk.  Ituoniiii  rhriniiiD.  i.  T4. 

IlaHam,  (.'barlm,  I,  l«U. 

Bjuhiii.  HurtDUad.  LaHjttftl  lAyml. 
IW;  inskn  Brtl  iitnliliuii.  i,  r" 
diiomwO^  i>f  dphiap  Iatlff4.  Jl  : 
nqpal  library,  1.  311:  r*iim  to  L 
land.  I,  3)3:  □»  nptdlUim.  I.  i 
bttam  cam  db»»iimiL 

«<x<«valiona  al  Kiirutiiik,  t^ . 

kalab  l<Jirwt,  I,  3M:  RaUl,  1,  i 
Otua    o'landar.    I,    SK7;    Id* 
Cuitia.  L  3B0:  atft,  I  »1L« 
(svaltDDi  al  Abu  HiMia.  1.  Itt. 

Raavn,  Ximroiid,  i.  3V. 

lUUrtXiii.  PnbaUah  ofTL  III. 

Rauiralll,  iMBbUt.  iWH  Bafaykal*.!, 
1)3-114. 

HaaliBKs.  Ht  llccnr  C.  Unb.  k  tOi 
>I>il  Ui  Pinia  (1S331.  L  80:  mciw 
mu  al  RamadBD.  i  SI:  iwllwJ 
ol  lUrilJiifliinit.  1.  U:  vUtt  ilrUa- 
luE,  i.  M:  niBkH  Ikl  i4  litntea 
■iaui.  i.  M  iFKiMl  at  Rathdad.  i. 
t£-  m  Afftljuiialaii.  i,  M;  ranriola 
[ILaiiiim.  1,  .^7]  <^nituv  ima,  1,  U- 
W:  ]VnUDn''ni(>ir.  i.W:b*l|>fNai 
NrJTrii  aixl  (jiutrlMd.  1.  90:  iaatr- 
pivt*  Fhaltrtbiti'HV  t*Tl.  L  11^1; 
imilx  nimr  ol  J<'hii,  i.  IVI :  BrilM 
irtMnt  al  DtKbilnd,  1.  snf:  Jliljia 
trrrttory.  I.  20i:  di»i«v«rT  GiK  tw^ 
iiiclcr.  I.  313:  fivna  Nutria  <■■ 
Ftctiinlim  iimrTirtion.  i,  310:  <na» 

Um obriitk Mill. I.  —  rU'   ■ 

IP fti  n.fnrcAx.  L  33&:  Hui4dal4a 
|rij|>|)hiin».  i.  337:  pifmmt  aa  a 
IraDiilntiir.  i,  SSB;  inn  ol  Anoht* 
aina.  I.  :4>:  on  gniUaa,  I,  M»i 
m  Vnmlc  Unv.  L  IDT. 

ItidfUllc.  1,anl  gustford  ir.  i,  ITT. 

R«i»l,  Major,  i.  143. 

H>ai.  II,  3113, 

hlcb.  Claudliu  Juxa.  L  78:  btotb  n< 
«rly  lilr.  i.  140:  vMU  Babybm. 
i,  141:  ainvttn  MiurliW.  !.  I4>i 
tmad  lidt.  I.  144.  viaia  Uoaul. 
i.  14t:  namlnra  Krliy  Yudml  L 
144:  uid  Kuyuiijik.  i.  145:  Koda 
inMrjimr'na  Id  l.<vidun.  i,  14rt: 
rtviiJi  P«nv|HihH,  i,  14f>:  aad  r<opin 
tbrrr.  1,   147:  dtatk  al  l^tdlM,  I. 
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147;  «ff«M  of  hli  worli.  i.  148;  (s- 
O&tT  of  BsbyloDtK.  i,  4». 

Ilb»flui.ii,  M. 

Rtn^Mudiik.  iL  13B. 

BfilMrt,  L<MUik,i,  208. 

Roust.!.  171. 

Roral  IriA  AoKtemr  [DubUa),  i.  03. 

RuH.  ii.  32a,  336. 

RuMi^  brow  •tiiekU  of ,  i.  300. 

"■-• — .  H  NakitH-Riatftn. 


8 


But,  ainmi  dB,  i.  57,  SO. 

Sunt  Albst,  Emmuuri  da,  i,  137. 

S^t'MiRui.  Ahbi,  i.  71. 

Skkloviy^  «a^  i,  US. 

SiiDigr.  AbM,i.S6. 

Wt.i,438. 

Btmmurmmat  ^amiiwnj*),  ii.  3M. 

auiHudiuiu,  ii,97, 

SaOBiHluiu.  ii,  91:  day*  Rlm-aio.  IL 
S3:  cni*t  mtia,  U.  M. 

SudaUutn.  ii,  4S1. 

Huduhuivi,  a  438. 

Suditooe,  i.  427. 

Suduwri.  Ii.  401. 

StKdvHfHilua,  laa  AihurbukipftL 

Sardun.  ii.  270. 

Safvni  I,  hm  oricia,  ii,  2C;  nttAoki 
Duiilu.  ii,  38;  anuixt  Dilmun.  ii. 
29;  (o  Ub  Do^  Rirat,  U.  29; 
■fiiiin  Kualiik.  d.  29;  revolt,  ii, 
20;  ills  inp».r.  Ii,  Vt. 

B^rgiia  ii.  nnipD.  u.  :111:  Murcm.  ii. 
313;  fall  of  ^loariik,  J,  314;  Dolou. 
■ati^ina.  ii.  315;  tr^-ubii  in  Bahy^ 
Laoia,  lc.  •Ilfi:  ivhv[lUin  lm  the  wqt» 
iij  31S,  3IO;&rat  morem<'ijtaiicuiut 
Urartu,  ii.  320;  the  nail  </  Cucbe- 
roinb,  Li.  321;  attack  in  ijrartii,  ii. 
322;  I'xpeiJitiLin  IdU)  \niliia,  ii.  328; 
c^nuwktQ  qjcian^t  Ru'-vs  ii,  333; 
prM.  march  abuutf.'h^.lLa,  ii.  330; 
land  of  TabaL.  ii.  3.1;.',  ttn  rat 
wubduod.  ii.  335.  fanhk-r  diffloul- 
liea  in  Bahyloaia,  ii.  im  -340;  pro- 
claimed nh&kkaaak  of  }lib^«i,  ii, 
341;  (smpuKO  iviun^t  \1aTodadf 
balaulan,  li.  312;  hi'^Itd  auoaeoMa. 
ii,  344;  ]|L«  cainpaiKH-i.  ii  349-34H; 
vnria  of  peace,  li,  .llS-  tlB:  death. 
li,  319;  tr.-M  LuiMirif...  li,  350; 
efltimatea  of  Jiia  work,  u,  350,  351. 
Sanec.  Emm  da,  eicavatioiii  in  Baby- 
looia,  i.  2&4;  diaeavera  atoretiouaa 
of  lir-Nioa,  i,  297;  Oodea  atatuE,  i, 
208. 
Sauloy.  F.  ds,  decipherer,  worki  at 
duaiao,  i,  218;  tranaiataa  entife  in- 
■cmitioa,  i,  231, 
Sayce,  A.  H.,  ooaCribaMa  to  Buaian,  i, 
221;  aulyacs  leil  of  DuQci.  i.  231 ; 
ravlewa  AaiyriaD  Dicliooary,  i,20J; 
Gndi  clua  to  Vanoio,  i,  209.  270. 
Scheil,  V,,  eieavsUa  Abu  Uabba,  i,  35t. 
ediiffer.  8..  ii,  189. 
Sohipaao,  Mario,  i,  31. 


Sebrader.  E..  i,  3C8:  oppoaea  Hal4vy.  t, 

25d^ 
SehBla.  Fr.  Ed.,  i.  103;  mrali  atuat 

Vao,i.2e4. 
Ssipt,  CiDHfaim.  i,  354. 
SeylbiBD  iBDCuace,  i,  348. 
Sea  landa.  eounliy  o<,  i,  403;  dniaat* 

ol.  ii,  180. 
Brmiramia.  i.  Z«3;  ii,  254. 
Hnnitee,  oficinai  boioa  o(,  L  453. 
Benkereh  (I^rm),  i,  430. 
SacDachenb,  nurota.  ii.  352.  353;  Ua 
attitude  to  Babylonia,  3S4;  Baby- 
loaian  opinion,   33fi;   rE^jeLiion  jn 
Bab.,  350;   invason   uf   Babylon, 
358;  in  Median  oiounlaiua,   3flO; 
invaaioa  of  Ihe  weat.  331;  aitu^ 
tion    b    I«yt"<    383;    attuk    on 
Hcmkiah.     3U5;     puniahment     of 
Jiulab.    370;    another  inTaaon   of 
Babylonia,    374;    in    OUda.    376; 
acain  in  Babylonia,  375;  battle  of 
Khahda.  380;  Bab.  aaain  innded 
and  Iba  dt^  deatroyed,  381;  Arab- 
ian oampaign.    383;   aecond  aam' 
paicn  BJBioBt  Hearloah,  385;  build- 
lag  at  ^uHveh.  388;  city  fottiGca- 
tiona,  390;  dty  aqueduot,  391. 
Sam,  ii,  30aci. 
Shabaka.  ii.  383.  434. 
ShacHaktl-Shuriaah,    data  of,  i,   493; 

hiatocy,  ii,  123. 
Shab-Kub,  {,  3. 
Sbatint-akhuni,  ii.  137. 
ShalroaMeBf,  brooae  catea^  I.  285. 
BhalnuneaeT  I.  aouroee.  Ix.   150;  mjo* 
paisna,   Brsb   crt^nnf  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, ii,  151;  acainat  MiUDDi,  ii, 
152;atyleof  hia  inscriptioru,  ii,  152; 
buildfl  nevr  tapital  at  Cabth.  11.  153; 
nw^ntioo  of  Uohpia  and  Btam^ii- 
Adad.  IL  153;  dale,  i.  507. 
Bhalmanwgr  11.  ii,  189. 
Shalroaneser  III.  amircTa,  ii,  232,  223; 
Afwovao  gueatioiL.  li.  324;  weatem 
mvaaona,  u,  225.  226-234;  Uraitu. 
ii,  235,  «■(? rn  aunpaiana.  ii.  239; 
Babylonia,  ii.  241;  vorka  ol  petuv, 
ii.  243;  artiatia  prodiuTtione.  li,  245; 
temple  of  Anu  and  Adad,  ii,  247; 
reljellion,  ii,  249, 
Phalmmrjrr  IV ,  ii,  259 
f)halmiiD^spf  V,  ii.  30J :  rooditiona  in  hia 
i-'lgn.  ii,  303;  in  IwiwL  ii,  303;  in 
Esypt,  ii,  XH:  tbi-  diScultiea  with 
1flrju-l,    ii,    3>^'],    3'HL,    HfHbea   cap- 
tLiri"*!,  ii,  3(t7;  llulu^l^  of  campaign 
QHiuDat  ffirnrl.  ii,  30^. 
I^liaiiiiuh-itini,  ii,  SVS. 

ShnErianh-khi'pbl,  roan],  il,  78. 
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